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As in the inquiry of Divine truth, the pride of man hath ever inclined to 
leave the oracles of God's word, and to vanish in the mixture of their own in- 
ventions ; so, in the self-same manner, in inquisition of nature, they have ever 
loft the oracles of God's works, and adored the deceiving and deformed ima- 
gery, which the unequal mirrors of their own minds have represented unto 
them. Nay, it isa point fit and necessary in the front and beginning of this 
work, without hesitation or reservation to be professed, that it is no less true 
in the human kingdom of knowledge, than in God's kingdom of heaven, that 
no man shal] enter into it, exoept he become first as a little hd. Bacon. 
Of the Interpretation of Nature. : 
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ARTICLE I. 
LETTER FROM GEORGE COMBE TO FRANCIS JEFFREY, Esa. 


Moved “ by the sound, the gew vain : 

4t Fought all his battles o'er 3 

„ TnIIcx he routed all his and THRICE he sLew the starry.” 
ALEIANDER’s FEAST. 


Sım, — An elaborate and ingenious criticism on my work on 
Phrenology has just appeared in the 88th number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, which common report attributes to your pen. 
Finding myself assailed not only by the wit and argument of 
that article, but by the whole weight of your literary and 
philosophical reputation, I endeavoured to ascertain the 
grounds on which you were designated as its author; and, 
in addition to the strong intrinsic evidence afforded by the 
article itself, I have traced the statement, in numerous in- 
stances, to individuals who say that they received the in- 
formation from yourself. Thus situated, I use the freedom 
to address this answer to you, not merely as the reputed 
editor of the Review, but as the individual author of the cri- 
ticism in question. 

In the 16th article of the 4th number of the Edinburgh 
Review for April, 1803, the late Dr Thomas Brown exclaim- 
ed, “ Of Dr Gall and his skulls who has not heard!” Af. 
ter eleven pages of hostile argument, he “ trusts, that his 
readers are ALRRADY SUFFICIENTLY CONVINCED that the prin- 
* ciples on which Dr Gall has founded his theory are erroneous ;” 

Vor. IV.—No XIII. A 
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and adds, that “ it is unfortunate for Dr Gall’s theory that he has 
* entered into the detail of it with such minute exactness, as it en- 
ables one too easily to compare its predictions with the 
cr skulls of those around him.“ 


In the 49th number of the ‘same Review, the late Dr 
John Gordon exelaims, “ Our readers will here récognize, 


ce without any difficulty, the same man of skulls whom we had oc- 
* casion to take notice of more than twelve years ago. Long be- 
“fore this time we should have looked for his Craniologi- 
cal death ! !” “ We look upon the whole doctrines taught 
te by these two modern Peripatetics, (Drs Gall and Spurzheim,) 
“ anatomical, physiological, and physiognomical, as a piece of 
“ thorough quackery from beginning to end; and we are persuaded 
“ that every intelligent person who takes the trouble to read a sin- 
ec gle chapter of the volumes before us will view them precisely in 
ce the same light. —“ They are a collection of mere absurdities, 
ce without truth, connexion, or consistency, which nothing could 
* have induced any man to have presented to the public, under pre- 
er tencé of instructing them, but absolute insanity, gross ignorance, 
or the most matchless assurance.” — 


- The were pretty plain intimations:- ta the publie of the 
opmions. of the Edinburgh Review ;. and if “ Craniology” did 
not immediately: thereefter qwa un the. ghost, you, at, least, 
‘were guiltless of ita fature'intoada arid ravages. The pub- 
he at fire helieved avery word of this criticism, and railed at 
Cranjology in round set terms, furnished by your Review; 
gave up purchasing and reading the works. on the subject, and 
seamed, for a time, to have consigned it toeblivion.* With an 
obstinate, but not an ignorant perversity, however, (excited 
partly by the first edition of the work you have just com 
demned,) the public “ took to their. old idols again ;” after 
reflection, and observation of facts, many of them opealy and 
audantoudy professed bilief ih ‘*Craniology,” dignified, at 
length, by the name of Phrenology ; and plainly showed thet 
the two articles af your Review in 1803 and 1814 had been 
water failures. 


— 


Dr Spurzheim's publisher told me, that the sale of his works completely 
stopped alten the appearance of the 40th number of the Edinburgh Review, 
and did net revive till 1819, after which it went on rapidly, and w un pro- 
ceeds, 
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The ficurish with which you imtrédues. the third attack is 
in the following terms Every one, of course, has heard: 


* of Dr Gail's Craniology, and seen his plaster heads, mapped ont: 
into the territories of Ae thirty or forty independent faculties. 
Long before this time, we confess, we expected to have seen them 
“ turned into toys for children, and this folly consigned to that? 
great limbo vanity to which the dreams of elohemy, sympatha~. 
lic medicine, and animal magnetism had passed before tt.” It, 


seems really to provoke you that Phrenology will not die. 

You tell us in this article, that the dogmatism and arro-, 
sÉ gance of its advocates were really BEGINNING TO BE TIRE~. 
“ somE, and the folly had lasted RATHER TOO LONG.” No, 
wonder! It has lasted twenty-three years after you had de- 
prived i it of every shadow of plausibility | It is now. hhelieved, 
in and supported by full-grown men, who were not in exist», 
ence when you first attacked it. This is lasting rather too 
long.” You assure us, however, that “ it would, 4. 


„ doubt, decline of itself in no very long time ; and, in 

cè that we have now done something to accelerate its cessation, we. 
“are probably vainly arrogating to ourselves ‘an honour that will, 
„belong entirely to the progress of reason, or the more fortunate, 
e distraction of some newer Flelusion.” It was this passage, coy. 


pled with the two previous attacks of the Review, that * 
gested the motto to the present Letter. , 

The strong contempt which you entertain for Phrenology. 
has kept you sadly ignorant of its history and progress. You 
have written sixty-six pages replete with hostile arguments, 
original, no doubt, to yourself, but the most of them familiar, 
as a thrice-told tale, to those who have attended to the dis- 
cussions about the seience. Did the public not know your 
genius and originality, it would be impossible for them to 
doubt, that you had ransacked the pages of Blackwood's. 
Magazine, the Literary Gazette, and other equally philosophi. 
cal oraeles, - picked up every argument they contain against 
Phrenology, and spun them into this web of your own. Your 
objections, almost without a single exception, have been al.. 
ready propounded, refuted, and given up by their advocates,’ 
and, what is more, by the public. It shall be my business to 
prove this as we proceed. 
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You say, We do not hear that Phrenology makes much 
64 way in London. or Paris“ This is becauge you do nat 
read the periodical notices of its progress. Allow. me then to 
mention; that there is in London a Phrenological Society, 
embraęing upwards of a hundred members, not obscure per- 
sons, but members of parliament, doctors: in medicine, bar- 
rigters, and such like. In April and May, 1826, Dr Spurz- 
heim lectured in that city to an audience exceeding 800 in- 
dividuals of the highest rank and intelligence ;. aud, finally, 
for brevity’s sake, the Medico-Chirurgical. Review for Octo- . 
ber, 1826, the most widely-circulated and the most. esteemed 
medical journal in Europe, has published a review of the sy- 
tem of Phrenology, in which the following passage occurs :— 
e Phrenology is more intimately connected ‘with the applica-.. 
„ tions of medical knowledge than may at first sight be apparent. 
“On this account, therefore, we recognize in the science of its prim 
e ciples a legitimate and useful subject of professional inquiry: W 
„must acknowledge, at the same time, that we feel impelled, by 
“ the pure force of multifarious and unquestionable evidence, to 
“ regard this as the most intelligible and self-consistent system of . 
“ mental philosophy that has ever yet been presented to the con- 
“ templation of inquisitive men. After a An. able, and accurate 
analysis of the work, the journalist concludes :— We might have 
te expatiated at great length on the utility of this science, in its ap- 
«c plications to the purposes of education, legislation, political eco- 
ec nomy, criminal jurisprudence, history, legal and theological elo- 
ec cution, and, above all, To THE TRUK PHILOSOPHY OF MEDI- 
ce CINE; but we have abstained from this indulgence, in the belief 
er that the foretaste of an intellectual luxury we have provided for 
cc our readers will stimulate them to desire the enjoyments of a full 
ce repast. P. 468. , . 

In regard to the progress of the science in Paris, I beg to 
refer you to the following extract of a letter from a gentle- 
man in that city, published in the Transactions of the Phre- 
nological Society in 1824.—‘ It is worth mentioning also, 
“ that, about two years ago, Dr Gall, at the request of the Mi- 
“ nister of the Interior, commenced lecturing for the benefit of 
ce the Medical Students in Paris. The lectures were, like others, 
ce delivered gratis; but he was provided with the use of the 
ce operation and lecture room in the Hospice de Perfectionnement, 
et for his first course, and afterwards, on account of that being 
ce too small, with the large examination-roem of the Institution 
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des Jeunes Aveugles, which, is well fitted for the purpose. 
s: His andience. amounted to betwixt 200 and 300; and so eager- 
* ly is he attended, that it is well known that many more ti ets 
“ were applied for at each course than could be given, and that 
‘the apartment was ly crowded half an hour before the 
“lecture began. Dr Spurzheim also continues to lecture in 
Paris, and although, from his demanding a fee; bis auditory 
s is not numerous compared with Dr Gall’s, yet he is regularly 
“ attended, and his course is esteemed the more philosophic of 
“ the two.” 1 


The statements of this letter ate confirmed by a notice 
which appeared m the New Monthly Magazine for January, 
1899... Histoire des Fonctions du Cerveau. Par le Doc- 
teur Gall, 2 vols. 85, Paris, 1822. onte 


. ad thie ‘ 

This is another exposition of Dr Gall’s system of Invincible 
“ Ganate) Dispotitions. This gentleman, who possesses no little 
“talent, both as a physician and a writer, has been practising, 
«e for the last twelve or fifteen years, in Paris, where he has esta~ 
“ blished a reputation, and realized a handsome fortune. On 
“ the first development of his system, it was received either with 
“ unthinking pleasantry, or dismissed as idle, without due con- 
« sideration ; but a more intimate knowledge of the man has led, 
“if not to the adoption of his ideas, at least to a more serious 
“ and respectful examination of them. There are many men 
here (Paris) amongst the most eminent for their medical and 
* physiological knowledge, who, though differing widely upon 
* other scientific topics, yet agree in saying, that there is much, 
“ not only of probability, but of truth, in the system of Dr Gall. 
“It is certain, that one of the most powerful motives of human 
* action, instinct, has been but very imperfectly examined by the 
most celebrated modern philosophers, and, amongst others, the 
“ acute Helvetius. It appears to be the general opinion of the 
“ present savans of Paris, that Dr Gall’s system calls for a much 
more serioas and profound examination than it has-hitherth 
cc un To this task it will be n to bring a con- 
4e giderable share of anatomical science, as the Doctor, it is said, 
“ has made some very important discoveries in the structure of 
* the brain. This new edition, which is improved: anch enlarged, 
“ wil] consist of eight volumes 8yo.”. oo. 

The account given in the foregoing letter regarding the opi- 
nions entertained in Paris, although published. in this coun- 
try several years ago, and reprinted at the time in a Parisian . 
newspaper, have never been contradicted. Not only so, but 
they have been supported by many subsequent notices in the 
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philosophical journals of France, particularly the Revue En- 
cyclopedique. 

In page 295 of your Review, you state, that several per- 
sons who had been at first rather taken with the new doć- 
e trines, had, by more careful observation, been thoroughly 
convinced of their fallacy.” This also is an unfounded and 
very frequently-refuted ‘assertion. “It is adverted to in the 
following letter by Dr Spurzheim, likewise published in the 
Phrenological ‘Transactions. i 
In the whole of our travels,“ says he, * we have been well re- 
* erived, and the second course was always more fully attended than 
* the first, so that there was no doubt that the subject excited great 
‘interest. But it is to bæ regretted that we stopt too short a time 
to form practical pupil. The principles were explained, the de- 
M velopment shewn, and we were off, Lou will conceive. that this 
= was not the way to establish the dectrine. We had more advan- 
be tage than our pupils, hecause we had great opportunities of. ob. 
sé serving the head of many men of talente ; we got more cmi, 
* than our auditora. We were prepared by previous study to make 
ce observations, but our stay was too ahors to teach the auditore to 
“repeat them. Dw Gall even gave the advice not to repeat the ex- 
4% periments, since it is difficult to do 80, which I have mentioned 
4 in my large English work, 20 edition, p, 270. But I asn you, 
“ that not ene Phrenologist, from knowledge, has fallen back, sy- 
ing that the doctrine is fate. I have seen frequently the con 
“ ey, i e the belief in it strengthened by self-obgervations,” 

Farther, the. assertion, that individuals, after once be- 
Tieving, have discovered evidence which induced them to 
renounes their faith, must imply one of two alternatives, 
either that nature changed betwixt the period of belief and 
that-of disbelief, or that the persons alluded to became con- 
verts at first from credulity, without due examination, The 
first alternative will scarcely be alleged to have happened; 
and as the second: implies a total want of a philosophic under. 
standing in the individual, and indeed admits his previous 
‘stultiBcation; I willingly allow you all the advantages 
which: you: can’ derive from such testimony against the 
‘truth of the doctrines. Even although seme persons should 
‘affirm that they have made observations; and found the re- 
‘walt to differ from. the assertions of the Phrenclogists,—this 


* 
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wauld be nothing more than has happened in the case. of 
other sciences, which have nevertheless been ultimately ad- 
mitted, to be true. Mr Playfair mentions that Mariette, 
5 chougb very éonversant with experiment, appears never to 
“ have succeeded in repeating the experiments of Newton.” 
Supp. to Encyc. Brit. second Dis. p. 57. 

To complete thia brief notice of the progress of the science, 
allow me to add, that Dr Otto, an established medical profess. 
or, and editor of a medical journal in Copenhagen, lec- 
tures on Phrenology as the true theory of the functions of 
the brain, advocates its cause in his Journal, and has pub- 
dished a separate work in elucidation of it. In the United 
States there are Phrenological Societies in Philadelphia and 
Washington ; and lectures have been delivered at the latter 
city, New York, and Lexington. Dr Caldwell of Lexing- 
dont is an endowed medical professor, who has both published 
and lectured on tlie science ; and, in particular, bis course in 
‘Washington this year was attended by the highest function- 
‘aries of the American state, and many members of Congress. 
In Calcutta there is a Phrenological Society; and, ab a proof 
that it is not a dormant body, it may be mentioned, that there 
is now on my table a pamphlet, or rather à book of 126 oc- 
tavo pages, published there m 1826, against the science. 
T could add many mote proofs that Phrenology is far more 
widely extended than you appear to dream of; but one more 
shall suffice.’ In the spring of 1826, a Mechanics’ Phreno- 
logical Society was formed in Dundee. The first letter of 
their Secretary announcing the information was as follows: — 

„Dundee; May 2, 1826.—Fo Grozex Comuz, Esq-—Rz- 
 syxcTED Brt Arbe members of the Dundee Mechanics Phre- 
gien Society request. me. t tritemit you their most sincere 
“ thanks for the interest you have taken in their welfare, by sending 
“them, through Mr Galloway, a copy of your System ‘of Ph Phréno- 

her br. a relates price. Ai the same time they wich mé to give 

“ you some unt of,.the tiv which induced .ys to form our- 
“< selves into. a ciety for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of 


cc phrenel truh ; the chief of which was, the ‘education of 
s oath. basong appensed to » few of usy that the present sye- 
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“ teins of èllucation (T use thre word in Ne widest sense) aredeficlent, ` 
bedaure they do not seem to be founded upon a true kiowbedge of 
* the’ Pature of man, by Presuppesing equal natural abilities in all, 
“ tad holifing, that education alone is competent -to make a. youth 
„I hmechanie, a lawyer, an orator, ora divine. But, experioucing 
e int dar fatnihies the trath of the poet's observation, that 
Lt, b hand of Natum on peculiar miads sy 

cyan gee vy . í Imprints a different bins, 
“ we xesolved to study Phrenology, and finding it (as far as our l- 
“ observations went,) to be in accordance with: matuse, we- 
„Se surcelves‘inty:s society; that wo might. the more easily ob. 


0 the necessary, bonke, busts, and s tus, and, by our united 
re aid each other in sooner acquiting a toowledge of. 


“the science.’ We have now procured your‘ Blemsots and.‘ Se- 
“ © tem,’ a set’ of busts and callipers, and two or three of our nyme 
“ ber are finishing craniometers for our use, which will enable us to 
ce take mére correct measurements. We have drawn up afew re. 
<e guiations, but have not yet printed them, hoping we may procum 
“a copy of those belongivg to your society, which might suggest 
£: some ew mode of procedure, as it is our wish to have every thing 
% wisely ordered as possible to disarm our opponents, of which we 
‘are honoured with a few, who industriousty circulate Gordon 
e anitique upon the science amongst themselves, —a work which, I 
‘am told, In as full of epprobrious epithets as of sqund philosophy. 
, We have chosen. the aame of Mechanics, &c. partly because it ig a 
“ spe designation, and partly to distinguish ours from the one 
t, formed by aur “ patricians,” who will doubtless contribute to 
throw new lights upon Phrenology by their discoveries; while we, 
„From our stations, must be content to receive its lights, happy if 
“<.we succeed in rendering them practically useful for restraining 
ce the propensities nourishing the higher sentiments, and training 
* the faculties of our youth into activity, thereby rendering them 
te useful and virtuous citizens, fitted to adorn 
cc The nd majesty of private life, 
“€ ¢ Where peace with ever-blooming olive crowns the gate.’ 

„Should your other avocations permit, we would feel proud of & 
% continuance of the countenance with which you have already he. 
<e noured us, which, I beg to amure you, would be gratefully re- 
“ ceived hy, reapected Gir, your yey obedient servant, 

i « ALEXANDER Taytor, Secy.” 

The Secretary's second letter, dated.10th October, 1886, 


is as follows.— 


% RRBPECTED S Dundee, 10th October, T826: 
In conequénce of thé increase of members to the Ph 
« Beciety of this quarter, we find it necessary, in order to moet she 
+ demand of the younger members, to have other two of your" 
+ System, and das copy of the Blemente T. — aian ae 


- f 
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* their. neyuest, tan Jijerty nf. applying. to. theoegh the 
«medium of. the. guard, of the.Champipn darch, for them, who has 


“ instructions to pay you for them; and, should it be convenient, 
“ we would. be obliged much by their being sent by return of the: 
“ the conch, 26 there is a meeting to-morrow evening, I remain, re- 
“ pected Sir, yaur obedient servant, ... . ALEXANDER, TTT R. 
Here, then, in evidence, that, notwithetanding of your ut- 
moet efforts, and pot of yours alone, but those of nearly the 
whole: rin prosa.of.Europe, Asia, and, America, Pbre-> 
asd. new embraces among its votaries men of-every rank and 
profession; from: the senator to the mechanic // One would: 
imagine that suth facts, if: known to you, might have made 
you pause, and. doubt of the. infallibility of your own phildsq~ 
phy. The degree of knowledge which. has. forced its way: 
into your mind has, indeed, modified the style uf the present 
Review : greatly: te the better. Phrenalogists were formerly 
“ quacks,” “ empirics,” “ itinerant phiosephers,” “ mountebanks,” 


“and d cunning craniologers ;” now they are men of “ mere than 
3 7° but their doctrines — ee crude,” ec au 
es aara a Polib,” « extravagant,” and “ trash.” How, tben, 
does it happen that a gentleman of your acknowledged talent 
and courtesy should be betrayed into such a dismal situation 
as you now occupy? for, after twenty-three yeare’ experience 
of. defeat, you.are.still denouncing a large number of intelli. 
gent men as lost in utter stupidity, because, after full exami- 
nation, they believe in what you admit is, after all, a pure 
question of fact! This is easily explained without disparage- 
meat,cither to your, sentiments or intellect., Your opinions 
were. formed in a different school, before. Phrenelogy was 
heard of; and you have never been able to overcome the 
fome pf yeu first ingpressions so far as to study it with an 
impartial mind. 

Tapeke, in adverting to persons in a similar condition, says, 
. gent argument wl be prevailed Upma 
“ to disrohe Nimself at once of all bis old opinións and preteniions 


s440 ies ed learning, which with hard study be bath all kis 
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‘h tien been: Iabonriag fer; and turn eli gutaterk nakad inquest 
“of fresh notions P All the arguments that can be used, will be as 
* little able tó prevail as the wind did with the traveller to part 
<f with his-eloak, which. he held only the eal ee iv. C. . 


1.) 

“That the phrenological doctrines do appear to your wind 

enveloped ia all the incongruity and absurdity whieh you have 
so lavishly. expressed, is explicable, without the alternative ne- 
cesearily following that these’ qualities really belong: te, them. 
When a neu proposition is submjtted to our consideration, 
we compare it with principles which we regard as established, 
and if we are able to connect it cousistent)y: with them, .we 
admit it to be true, and give it our assent, If it appear at 
variance with our previous opinions, we are disposed to et 
it as erroneous, and rarely possess the magnanmnity to enter 
upon a, seratiny of our first. impressions, s0 us to discover ware 
ther they, or the new ideas, ooincide most closely. with nature, 
the only authoritative standerd of physical. truth. On the 
contrary, we too frequently regard received ‘opinions with an 
undoubting aud superstitious veneration, and rejent new prov 
positions as intrinsically absurd, not because we have ascer- 
tained them to be in oppositidrito facts, but because they do 
hot coincide with what we previously believed to be true. 
Dr Thomas Brown has justly remarked, ( that to those who 


si avé not suidledt efémentary knowledge ‘ot sciente, to feel a 

<< isteresti ia physical trathe, as une connected system, aad no habö⸗ 
“ tual desire of exploring the various relations of of new phenomena, 
& many E the facts în nature, which have an appearance of i incon- 
“ graty, as at firet stated, do truly seem ludiorous:” 4 


It now be my endeavoar to show that this. sentence of 
Dr Thomas Brown very accurately describes yor: taolu 
‘condition oer the' sabject of Phrenology. * 

Vour article contains five or six distinct aununciations, 
that you have completely refuted” the scienee; and uo the 
surprise of your readers, it tugs und: uu on at: a new and 
additional refatation. This, while it shows that you are ill 
at ease as to your own success, renders an answer within mar 
grate! lim -entedmely, dificult ) and: I hope, than, to 
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be excused for bringing yeur objections on each point into e 
focus, and condensing the reply to the narrowest limits con- 
sistent with perspicuity. It shall be my eamest endeavour not 
to mistake or misrepresent your meaning, but to quote your 
own words. If you had done thes by me, the present reply 
might have been spared; for I observe, that you have geterally 
preferred giving your own paraphrases of my statements, and 
have refinted these, leaving the real propdsitiiahd ‘quite unas- 
sailed. In truth, there is - no review of the system of FPhre- 
nology ; and no reader could form an accurate conception of 
that work from your representation of it. Thé article is a 
speciat pleading, all on one side, and its author resembles a 
party on his defence much more than a judge administering 

You decline bringing Phrenoloky to the test of obedrve. 
tion, because “A proposition, in point of fact, may be am- 
ht e n ihe » ane 7 ; 
s Bigues ox en nend and, balre inquiring hor i 
* what that meaning truly is, When it ia aíirmed, that. certain 
* projections on the skull, or the brain, are the organs of all the 
«< faculties and dispositions of the mind, it will not do to pre- 
* ceed at once to the alleged proofs of this assertion; we must 
* first determine what is meant by organs, and what by 


ce gien, and in what sense these terms are here to be under- 
“© gtood.”—P. 255. 


First, then, as te the organs. ‘ Upon what grounds,” you 
ank, “can the name of organs be applied te the -bumps of the 
“ Phr ista? or in, what, sense ia it zeally intended that, this 
“© name should be received in their science? The truth, we do 
“ not sgruple to say it, is, that there is not the smallest reason for 
supposing that the mimd ever operates through the agency of any 
& material organs, except in ita perception of material objects, 
e or in the spontaneous movements of the body which it inha- 
cc. bits ; and that this whole science rests upon postulate or as- 
“ guxaption, for which there is netther ang shadow of evidenge, 
nor any show of reasoning.” —-P. 267. The same proposition is 
repeated in p. 293, and in several other parts of the Review. 
The proofs adduced are the following ==‘ Insects cox- 
e TINUE TO PERFORM ALL THEIR FUNCTIONS An THEIR 
. HEADS ARS OF; and. culd. d deu animals lice and. move 
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yoninform us, Fat the writer of these observations is net 
t learned in anatomy, a modest declaration indeed: but one 
which» wes scarcely ‘necessary.after this specimen of physiolé- 
genl wisdom. The Crestor erred, then, in adding the super 
fluous appendage of ‘a heat to insects: you would have ma- 
naged the matter’ better, by retreriching 4 this uammeaniang ei- 
crespeisn e hee ta o’ N 1 „f 

As to cold-blooded animals hving ahd moving in the se 
predicament,‘ I would ask, tow long do they perform chése 
acts? But we have the autherity of yout own Journal agaihit 
your grand proposition, His Imperial Majesty,” says the 
Raviewer of 1003, er has had of late too man 

saf Knowing that a man cannot continue te — lay AA tond and 

„. when he hag left his head behind him ; and the redoubtable 
ce lecturer of Vienna has said little more. It may be wrong,” 
continues: he, ¢ te allow a daring demonstratér of procusees and 
gineositics ta assert that the mind remembers, imagines, and 

“ judges, only by the intervention of certain parte of the brain; 
“ bars it is a piece of forbearance, at least as dangerous, 40 al- 
« low a single cellar to be open in the taverns of Vienna, or 


memory, ination, and jud, t, to be all 4 
“few graine o a oeny comin end simple ct to py a 
Review, vol. II., p. 148. Memory, imagination, and judg- 
ment then,, are neither acts. of ‘t perception of material ob» 
sc jects, nor spontaneous movements of the body ;” yet 
wing gd. opium first stimulate, and finally overpower them. 
Hoy dees this apcord with your doctrine, < that the mind 
“ never operates through the agency of material organs” i in 
performing these functions? 

This authority might be relied on as settling the ‘question 
with you; but to convey to persons, who are not familiar with 
these topics, some idea of the recklessness of your assertion, a 
few passages from the moat common medical and physiological 
authors may be cited. Dr Cullen says, “ we cannot doubt that 
* the operations of onr int upon 
<i a eee i 

Dr Gregory, speaking of the internal faculties of the mind, 
anys, “ Omnes hæ facultates (videlicet memoria, imagimatio; 
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„ jnéigiuy, un prè. pontig eant, 9t primo — 
% quam am) tae lis inesse videatur : t tamen Pan aie» qui, 


cc eas impediunt certam cerebri statum, ut bene exerceantur 
“requiri: idque sensuum internorum primarives esse organum.” " 
Magendie, whose name stands so high both in Franoe nnd: 
Britain, dar, The brain is the material -instrument of: 
t This is proved by a malttude (une foule) ch gu 
“ periments and facts."*—Precis Elementaire de Physialogie;. 
tome. J., f., AUG. dit. 1816... 2o noton PR A 
Four next objection is the. following : * If the. theory ef 
“ the Phrenologists be ‘ht, it would seem to follow, tiori 
~ First, that all the be Stern. senses must have have argons în the, 
te brain; as well as 4 cunneeted apparatus or michihery beyond 
‘Berend, » secondly, tis, at all events, events, a fundamental pote iw! 
creed, that the mind is not in any "ah orgaen having ay 
« qxen'ae to tham, that: it abts by meshs having uey ` 
“locality at all.: Now, the first.and most p 
a Propositions they have themselves been forced to s abandon pi 
humbly conceive, are not only gratuitous, dat, 
rin any sound sense, entirely unfounded and erroneous P. 156 S 
In answer to the assertion, that “ all the five extérnal seuses 
“ must have organs in the brain,” I beg to state, that, from the 
views entertained by Phrenologists regarding the senses; (some 
of which ese stated in a subsequent part of this Letter,) no other 
organs than those already known appvar to'be nevesnatly u- 
but,,secondly, we are quite ready to admit each organs when. 
ever yuu prove their existence as matter of fact. Lou reply, 
however, that “ it will not do to suggest here, or im other: 
“ gases here the allowance of faculties: és: plainly inauſiri 
“that these are mere omissions, which may still be suppli 
* 4 if necessary, and do not affect the principle ple ot the system. The 
stem, it must be remembered, rests nos on ptinviple, but on 
“ observation alone. Ita ve peril thair cause on the-as. 
“ sertion, that it is proved by observation, and as matter of fact, 
r that their thirty-six bumps are the organs of -six parti- 
“ enler faculties, and no. ‘these orguns & cord 
“tain definite shape and relative placq and. eisern -that 


© Them authorition ate all cited ig my “ Essays on Phrenology,” published 
in 1819, in answer to a denial, in the 49th Number of the Edinburgh: Nn, 
that the brain is the organ of mind. They were not ted in the 8 
becanss the objection had been, n yor took ft up a 5 shendoned as 

Past NI fa „„ „„ vant eat esis aye 
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e, them thay. cover the whole. skull, and csoupy the whole 
* surface of the brain. P. 287. This jis your statement ; but 
the following is mine, printed in the work which you have 
reviewed: — There are parts at the base of the brain, in the 
te middle and posterior regions, the size of which cannot be discover 
te ed during hfe, and whose functions in consequence dre still sr- 


“ knowg. From analogy, and from some pathological faete, 
te they are supposed to be the organs of the sensations of hun- 


s ger and thirst, heat and cold, and of some other mental affec- 
te tions, for which cerebral organs have not been dineovered but 
£ demonstrative evidence to this effect being wanting, this con- 
te jecture is merely stated to incite to farther investigation. 


System of Phrenology, p. 31. If, then, you can show that there 
are mental affections attending the activity of the five senses, 
which cannot be referred to the external organs, nor to any 
of the internal organs admitted by Phrenologists, it will un- 
doubtedly follow, on the principles of this science, that such 
affections must have organs also; but the objection, that 
& there is no room for them to extend their position,” is ut- 
terly unfounded. 
As to the mind’s consciousness of organs, I shall notice 
first, the real phrendlogical doctrine on that point; and, se 
condly, your commentary upon it. In the System of Phre- 
nology it is stated, that ‘the mind is not conscious.of acting 


“ by means of organs; and hence the material instruments, by 
“ means of which it performs its operations in this life, and 
“ commiunicates with the external world, cannot be discovered 
* by veflection on conscioumess.”—-P. 25. In the Essays on 
Phrenology this doctrine is illustrated at some length; but 
the illustrations were omitted in - the System” as superfluous, 
the point having been conceded by every person who had eon- 
sidered the subject. Allow me, however, to repeat them, as 
you still dispute the accuracy of this fundamental principle of 
the science. “ The organs, by means of which the mind. acts 
“ upon, and by means of which it receives impressions from the 
“ external world, perform their functions without any con- 
* sciousness in the mind either of their existence or their 

“ rations. For example, voice ia produced by the con on 
“ and relaxation of a number of muscles connected with the 


‘larynx, at the command of the will; and yet consciousness 
“ gives us no intimation either of the existence or functions of 


cee 
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« these mustlos, In like manners thie leg and armata extended 
“ and withdrawn by means of the nerves ef voluntary motion, 
“ and a great number of muscles at the command of ths will; 
“and yet of the existence and operation of these nerves and 
muscles consciousness gives us no intimation. We are eu- 
™“ scious of the act of volition whith puts them in motion, and 
* of the result produced, but not of the existence and operation 
af the special nerves and muscles themselves. — Essay on Phre- 


nology; p. 3. 

Phrenologists, then say, that the mind is not conscious 
of smelling by means of the olfactary nerves, hearing by the 
auditory, or seeing by the optic nerves. 

On this doctrine you remark, “but they are all agreed, 
it seems, that the mind has no knowledge of the existence 
‘sof the organs of sense, or of the functions performed by 
sc them. P. 267. Here you have used the freedom to sub» 
stitute “ Knowledge,” which I did not write, for “ Consciouse 
nese,” the word actually employed; and your reason for doing 
— will speedily appear. You proceed, This, to most 
s — to be d, d Wat we do Pio not know, sertai iy, naturally, 
« and immediately, that we see with our eyes, and hear with 


our ears, and fel with that part of our bodies on which an 
“ external impression is wiade ?”- This objection is absolutely 


created by your sibstituting the assertion, that “ the mind has 
“ no knowledge of the organs of sense,” for the real prapogi- 
Bom, that it has no.censciousness” of them. The Phrenolo. 
gista have not said, that we do nof know that we see by the 
Gptic nerves, but only affirm, that this fact is ascertained by 
observation, avd nat by. instinctive consciousness; and the 
inference which they draw is, that if we cannot discover the 
exisfence even of such palpable organs as the auditory and ol- 
factory verves by means of simple constiousnesa or feeling, 
bit must resort to’ observation to find them out, it is not 
wonderful that we should not be conscious of the internal or- 
gans of the. mind, or that obaarwation should. he requisite t9 
fletermine them aleo. 

. You antidpate this aterèction, and the anawes that will be 
Wendel es it, and trp ta show that the words . immediately 
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 knowand feel,” are synonimous with «being conscious.” You 
then proceed: The true question upon either supposition 
ja, whether, knowing and nd feeling, as, in one way or other, we 
« do with the most ect distinctness, that we see with our 
es, and hear with our ears, and that it is by these organs 

„ clone that the mind performs these functions, tt can be truly 


— ieeligibl said, that we are ar little aware & acting 
cc material organs . at we are that we lace 


ec our children, by bumps on the back of the head, or perceive the 
* beauty of mus 5 Tamall ari ark in the middle of the 


“ eyebrow.”-—P. 200. The only shadow of ‘plausibility im this 
argument depends on your confounding facts and proposi- 
tions that are altogether distinct. The ears, in popular 
language, include the whole auditory apparatus, namely, the 
external ear, the tympanum, labyrinth, semicircular canals, 
numerous small bones, and the auditory nerve which con- 
nects these with the brain; and the “eyes,” in common 
speech, include the eyeballs and the optic nerves. Now, 
4 are wé aware” of any thing more than the mere locality of 
the senses of hearing and seeing ? Do you assert that we “ are 
aware” of all the organic apparatus now enumerated, and 
that you are conscious that the existence of an external ob- 

ject becomes known to you, through the eye, only by means 
ok an image depicted on your own retina? You certainly can- 
not maintain this. But we have the same general impression of 
the locality of the mind; we know that we do not love chil- 
dren by tne foot, nor write reviews by the calf of the leg, 
But that thinking in general is performed by the head. If 
we go one step farther, however, and inquire whether we 
know that there is a brain, or an apparatus of organs in the 
interior of the skull, by means of which the processes of think. 
ing are accomplished ? the answer must be, that we do not 
know until we have ascertained the fact by observation. In 
like manner, I venture to assert, that mankind have found out 
the optic nerve to be the organ of vision, solely by observing, 
that vision never existed without it; or, in your own words, 
by anatomy and experiment.” If this be sound physiology, 
does it warrant you to object to the doctrine which teaches, that, 
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in order to discover a particular portion of the brain to be the 
organ of Benevolence, we must observe the. relation between 
the power of experiencing this emotion and the condition of 
that orgahic part? and yet this is the proposition which you 
adduce it to refute. F ; tn E 

After stating your objections to the organs, you proceed, — , 
These last considerations lead us naturally to another class af 
objections which, we confess, have always appeared, to us of 
„themselves conclusive against this new philosophy,—those we 
“ mean which apply tothe strange apparatus of separate focul- 
“ Ges and sentiments into which it has parcelled out and divided 
“ the mind. ; : 

We are a little jealous of the word faculties in any philoso- 
ce phical discussion. The mind, we take it, is one and indivisible ; 
“ and if by faculties is meant parts, portions, or members, by, 
“the aggregation of which the mind is made up, we must not 
“only deny their existence, but confess that we have no great 
“ favour for a term which tends naturally to familiarize us with 
“such an assumption. What are called faculties.of the mind, 
“ we would consider as different acts, or rather states of it; but 
‘if this be the just view of the matter, it is plain that it renders - 
* it in the highest degree improbable, if not truly inconceivable, 
“ that those supposed faculties should have each a separate mate- 
“ rial organ.” — P. 261. 

This objection has been long ago answered in the Phre- 
nological Journal, vol. I. p. 206, and by the Rev. David 
Welsh, in a note to bis Life of Dr Thomas Brown, quoted 
on page 54 of the System” which you were reviewing. Dr 
Brown maintains, that the word faculties means only states of 
the mind; and Mr Welsh observes, that the only differ- 


ce ence that the doctrines of Phrenology introduce in regard to 
“Dr Brown’s principle is, that, instead of the feelings and 
* thoughts being merely the relations of the simple substance 
“ minde to its own former states, or to external objects, they are 
“ the relations of the simple substance mind to certain portions 
“ of the encephalon. : 

% In looking upon any object—as snow—we have the notion 
“ of a certkin colour. ow, the notion ia not in the snow, but 
er in the mind; that is, the notion of colour is the ndang 
s in a certain relation to an external object. But it is allowed, 
cc on all hands, that there is an intervening step between the 
ee snow and the mind. There is an affection of the optic nerve. 
It will be conceded, that this does not alter the question as to 
“ the simplicity of the mind; and if this is conceded, it is abun- 

Vor. IV.—No XIII. B 
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“ dantly obvious, that another step in the proccss might be 
“ conceived, without taking away from the simplicity of the im- 
material part, and ‘that, instead of an affection of the optic 
* nerve being the immediate antecedent of the notion of oelour, 
it might be a particular portion of the encephalon. As the 
“ notion of colour, upen this supposition, is a relation of the 
mind to the organ of Colour, it follows, that, if an organ were 
i. Changed in any respect, the state of the mind would also be 
be Thus, if it were larger, or of a finer structure, or 
4 more active, the perception of colour would be more delicate 
“or quick, or pleasing. The same remarks might be extended 
“to all the organs. ere the o of Causality is large, us 
ce in the case of Dr Brown himself, then there will be a ten- 
* dency to reason; which tendency is a state of the mind in re- 
« Iation to a material , which state would have been dif- 
te ferent had the or, different. ; 

“ A multitude of organs may all be affecting the mind at the 
“ same instant, and in that case a variety of feelings will be ex- 
perienced; but still the mind is simple, and it is only its re 
“ tions to these different organs that are complex.” 

This metaphysical reply to your objection appears to me 
tolerably complete; but there are more tangible and practical 
answers to your denial of separate faculties and organs. Dr 
Barclay, in his work on Life and Organization, stated argu- 
ments on this point extremely similar to those now adduced 
by you, and Dr Andrew Combe answered him in the Phreno- 
logical Transactions. From his paper I select the following 
passages. They will show also to what extent your objections 
have been anticipated and refuted, apparently without your 
knowing any thing of the matter. 

“ First, Then,” says Dr Combe, it is an undisputed 
truth, that the various mental powers of man appear in suc- 
cession, and as a general rule, that the reflecting or reasona 
ing faculties are those which arrive latest at perfection. In 
the child, the powers of observing the existence and quali- 
ties of external objects arrive much sooner at their maturity 
than the reasoning faculties. Daily observation shows that 
the brain undergoes a corresponding change; whereas we 
have no evidence that the immaterial principle varies in its 
powers from year to year. If the brain, as a whole, is the 
organ of the mind, this successive development of faculties 
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is utterly at vino with what we should expect a priori ; 
because, if the general organ is fitted for manifesting with 
success one mental fgculty, it, one aheuld think, ought:to 
be equally so for the operation of all, which we see is not 
the case. Observation indeed shows, that different. parts of 
the brain are really develaped at different perinds of life. 
In infancy, accgrding to Chaussier, the cerebellum forms 
aye-fifteenth of the engephalic mass; and in adult age, from 
ons- ih to. ono- eighth, its size being thus in strict accord- 
ance with the energy of the propensity of which it is the or- 
gn. In childhgod, the middle and lover part af the 
fogehgad generally predominates; in later life, the upper 
lateral parts became more prominent, which facts. also are 
ip strict .agcordance with the periode of unfolding of the 
knawing and reasoning powers. 

‘6 2d, Genius is almost always partial, which it ought: not 
to be, if the organ of the mind were single. A genius for 
poetry, for mechanics, for music, or for mathematics, some- 
tunes appears at a very early age in individuals, who, in re- 
gerd to all other purpuits, are mere ordinary men, and who, 
with W. effort, can neyer attain to any thing above me- 


C 
the supposition of the mind manifesting all its faculties by 
means of a single organ, while they are quite consistent 
with, and explicable hy, that ef a plurality of organs. In 
drgaming, the mind experiences numerous vivid emotions, 
such as those of fear, joy, affection, arising, succeeding ane 
another, and departing without control from the intellectual 
powers r, it is filled wich a thousand varied conceptions; 
sprgptimes connected and rational, but more frequently dis- 
jointed and absurd, and all differing widely from the wak- 

ing eperstions of the mind, in wanting harmony, consist- 
— and sense. These phenomena harmonize remarkably 
with the notion ef a variety of faculties and organs; some of 
whioh, being active, would communicate these ideas and 
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feelmgs which constitute a dream, while others remaining 
asleep would, by their mactivity, permit that disordered ac- 
tion which characterizes the pictures formed by the fancy 
during sleep. | 

“ Were the organ of mind single, it is clear that all the 
faculties should be asleep. or awake to the same extent at 
the same time; or, in other words, that no such thing as 
dreaming could take place. Somnambulism, although m 
itself a species of dreaming, affords a still stronger illustra- 
tion. In that state, one or more of the external as well as 
internal senses are awake, while the others are dormant. In 
this instance we see that the organs asleep and awake are 
different, as when a person walks with his eyes shut; but 
let us suppose that they were as much hidden as the brain, 
would any wan infer from the phenomena, that sight, smell, 
taste, and voluntary motion, could be exercised by one and 
the same organ, when he finds all of them in different states 
and degrees of intensity in one individual at the same time? 
Never. Then, on what principle does any one draw a dif- 
ferent inference from similar phenomena, when the internal 
faculties and organs are in question ? 

e At present, however, it is chiefly to the admitted phe- 
nomena of what are called Partial Idiocy and Partial In- 
sanity that I am anxious to direct your attention; because 
these states of the mind are so plainly and strongly in con- 
tradiction with the notion of a single organ of mind, that 
Pinel himself, no friend to Phrenology, asks if their pheno- 
mena can be reconciled to such a conception. 

« Partial Idiocy is that state in which an individual ma- 
nifests one or several powers of the mind with an ordinary 
degree of energy, while he is deprived to a greater or less 
extent of the power of manifesting all the others. Pinel, 
Haslam, Rush, Esquirol, and, in short, every writer on in- 
sanity, speaks of the partial development of certain mental 
powers in idiots; and Rush in particular not only alludes 
to the powers of intellect, but also to the partial possession 
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of the moral faculties. Some idiots, he observes, are as re- 
markable for correct moral feelings as some great geniuses 
are for the reverse. In his Traité du Goitre et de la Cré- 
tinisme, Fodéré thus speaks, p. 133 :— It is remarked, that, 
‘ by an inexplicable singularity, some of these individuals 
€ (eretins), endowed with so weak minds, are born with a 
particular talent for copying paintings, for rhyming, or for 

music. I have known several who taught themselves to 
play passably on the organ and harpsichord ; others who 
understood, without ever having had a master, the repairing 
of watches, and the construction of some pieces of mechan- 
ism.’ He adds, that these powers could not be attributed 
to the intellect, ‘ for these individuals not only could not read 
* books which treated of the principles of mechanics, but ils 
€ étaient deroutés lorsqu’on en parlait et ne se perfectionnaient 
< jamais. It must be observed also, that these unfortunate 


individuals differ very much in the kind as well as quantity 
of mental power possessed. For example, an instance is 
given by Pinel of an idiot girl who manifested a most won- 
derful propensity to imitate whatever she heard or saw, bat 
who displayed no other intellectual faculty in a perceptible 
degree, and never attached an idea to the sound she uttered. 
Dr Rush particularizes one man who was remarkable for his 
religious feelings, although exceedingly deficient in intellec- 
tual power, and other moral sentiments; and among the 
cretins, many are to be found who scarcely manifest any 
other faculty of the mind except that of Amativeness. The 
above quotation from Fodéré also illustrates this fact. One 
is all kindness and good nature, another quarrelsome and 
mischievous. One has a lively perception of harmony in 
music, while another has none. 

« It ought also to be observed, that the characteristic fea- 
tures of each particular case are strictly permanent. Tlie 
idiot, who to-day manifests the faculty of Tune, the feeling 
of Benevolence, of Veneration, or of Self-esteem, will nat 
to-morrow, nor in a year, change the nature of his predomi- 
nant manifestations. Were the deficiency of the single or- 
gan the cause of idiocy, these phenomena ought not to ap- 
pear; for the general organ being able to manifest one fa- 
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culty, ought, according to the circumstances in whiels the 
individual is placed, to be equally able to manifest all others, 
whose activity may be required, and thus the character of 
the idiocy ought to change With every pasmg event, which 
it never does. Fodéré calls these < inexplicable singutari- 
ties; and, no doubt, on his and Dr Barclay’s theory they 
truly are so. To the Phrenologist, however, they offer no 
difficulty, for they are in perfect harmony with Ms views. 
The difference in the kind of powers manifested in cases of 
partial idiocy, between the capacity for mechanies, for in- 
trance, and the sentiment of Veneration, Self-esteem, or Be- 
hevolence, is as great as between the sensations excited by 
the perception of a sound, a taste, or a smell. To infer, 
therefore, that one organ serves for the nianifestation of all 
these faculties, is really much the same in point of logic as 
if we were to suppose all the external senses to communi. 
ente with the mind through the medium of only one nerve, 
in spite of the facts of many individuals being blind whe 
dre not deaf, or deaf and still able to see and smell, 

„ Although partial idiots manifest one er mere ficulties | 
moke powerfully. than others, yet they seldam or never ma» 
edifest ‘any with the energy ofa sound mind. Consequently, 
according to the phrenological system, we Oughit in such 
edats generally to find the brain defective in sige, Now, 
Piel, und many other opponents, inform we, that this in 
precisely the case; and in dhe course of my own observa. 
tiom, both ‘on the Continent and in this country, I have 
found the same fact to hold geod in a considerable number 
of cases. It does not always oceur, because, although small 
sité is a frequent one of idiocy, it is by no means the only 
nne. I may farther mention, chat Phrenologists, by actual 
divervation, have fotind in idiets these parts of the brain 
most fally developed which corresponded to the organs of 
the faculties mont strongly manifested by them; and obser- 
mio ako hus, in aome inatances, ehown the entire absenoe 
 thost totvolutions which form a part of the organs of 
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certain faculties in which they were deficient. Indeed, by 
comparing the brains and mental manifestations of some 
idiots with those of healthy individuals, the conviction of a 
plurality of organs is almost forced upon the mind by the 
evident and distinctive characteristics of each. In the col- 
lection of the Society, there is a cast of the brain of an idjot 
girl, in which no trace of certain convolutions, which in the 
ordinary state indicate the development of the organs of 
Causality, can be perceived, while others are distinctly re- 
cognisable. I have also seen in the possession of Dr Spurz- 
heim a cast of a bram in which the organs of Veneration 
were wanting, and a deep hollow existed in the correspond- 
ing situation. 
We come now to the consideration of Partial Insanity, 
or that state in which one or more faculties of the mind are 
diseased, without affecting the integrity of the remainder. 
This state, which is also known by the name of Monomania, 
appears equally with the former to exclude the possibility 
of one organ executing the functions of all the mental facul- 
ties; for the argument constantly recurs, that if the organ 
be sufficiently sound to manifest one faculty in its perfact 
state, it ought to be equally capable of manifestmg all. 
which, however, is known to be in direct opposition to fect. 
Having, in a former paper On Insanity,” as illustrated by 
Phrenology, laid before the Society a great variety of cases 
connected with the point under diseussion, I ahall on the 
present occasion confine myself to the statement of a very 
few instances, merely in illustration of the proposition. 

« Of folie raisonnante Pinel thus speaks :— Hospitals 
e for the insane are never without some example of mania 
marked by acts of extravagance, or even of fury, with a kind 
of judgment preserved in all its integrity, if we judge of it 
‘by the conversation ; the lunatic gives the most just and 
€ precise answers to the questions of the curious; no incohe- 
* rence of ideas is discernible; he reads and writes letters as 
c if his understanding were perfectly sound; and yet, by a 
€ singular contrast, he tears in pieces his clothes and bed- 
covers, and always finds some plausible reason to justify his 
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© wandering and his fury. This sort of mania is so far from 
rare, that the vulgar name of folie raisonnzante has been given 
to it. —P. 93. A very striking instance of furious mania, 
with integrity of intellect, will be found, quoted from Pinel, 
in the Preliminary Dissertation, and which it is unnecessaty 
for me to repeat. I shall, however, add another equally in- 
teresting case from the same author. ‘ On ne peut conce- 


€ voir la nature d'une certaine aliénation, qui est comme un 
* > de, raison et d extravagance, de discernement, et 
dun vrai délire, objets gui semblent s'exclure reciproquement.’. 
One lunatic,’ he continues, whose malady is of seven 
* years’ standing, is perfectly aware of his state, and forms as 
sound a judgment of it as if it were a thing which did not 
immediately concern himself. He tries to make efforts to 
free himself from it; but, on the other hand, he is convinced 
that it is incurable. If any one remarks the incoherence in 
his ideas in his talking, he readily acknowledges it, but an- 
swers, that this inclination overpowers him so much, that he 
cannot but submit. He adds, that he does not guarantee 
the soundness of the judgments which he forms,. but that it 
is not in his power to rectify them. His und ding is 
much more altered in another respect, that he believes him- 
self above all ordinary rules; and he thinks, that if he once 
readlved to approximate to other’ men in bis conduct, he 
must begin by doing most extraordinary things, from-which 
the greatest evils and even atrocities would result to himself. 
He believes, for example, that if he wi his nose, that or- 
Fin would remain in his handkerchief; that if he shaved 

imself, he must of necessity cut his throat, and that, at the 
first’ attempt to walk, his legs would break like glass. He 
sometimes subjects himself to rigorous ‘abstinence for seve- 
ral days, under the impression, that if he took aliments, 
would suffocate him. What are we to think of an aberra- 
€ tion of intellect so regular and so singular) Page 94. 

«It would be easy for me to multiply such instances as 
these of the partial affection of the mental faculties, but it is 
needless to occupy your time with more, and the above are 
amply sufficient to show the nature and bearing of such 
cases. Here again the difficulty recurs of reconciling such 
facts with the idea of one organ executing all the functions 
of the mind. How comes that organ to be able to manifest 
one, but not all the faculties? or, How does it happen 


that these affections retam the same characteristic features 


a 
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throughout ? That the patient, who labours under religious 
melancholy is found the same to-day as yesterday, and will 
be found the same to-morrow, for a month, or for a year? 
or how does it happen that a person may be insane, and yet 
aware of being so? If the single organ were affected, surely 
all the faculties of mind, of which it is said to be the instru- 
ment, ought in every case to be equally deranged, and the 
patient ought to pass in one moment from an abyss of de- 
spondency to the abodes of bliss, from the state of listless 
apathy to that of demoniacal furor. We may. be told that 
this is sometimes found actually to be the case, and no 
doubt it is so; but it is far more rare than the other state, and 
is easily explained on the phrenological .principles ; for, in 
euch cases, the whole brain, including of course all the or- 
gans, is diseased. This state, therefore, affords a true pie- 
ture of the nature of insanity, such as it would necessarily 
de in every instance, if. the organ of mind were single. It 
must strike every one who has been at all in the habit of 
seeing cases of insanity, or of reading histories of them in 
books, that there is scarcely a single case to be met with 
which is, I do not say explained by, but even consistent 
with, the division and functions of the faculties assigned by 
the metaphysicians. Pinel, Crichton, and many other very 
eminent and very philosophical men, have laboured to re- 
concile some species of insanity to the metaphysical ‘systems, 
which they had severally adopted; but, with all their ge. 
nius, and with all their unwearied industry, they have 
hitherto laboured in vain. Whereas, not a single instance 
will be found which is in contradiction with the principle of 
a plurality of organs, nor even, as far as I am aware, with 
the existence of such organs as we consider already ascer- 
ce. Besides the phenomena of idiocy and insanity, there is 
also another class of facts (to which however I shall only al- 
lude) equally at variance’ with the supposition of a single 
organ of mind, viz. partial injuries of the brain, which are 
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said to have oocurred without injury to the mental: faculties. 
Having in a former communication to the Society examined 
these cases in detail, I need not repeat them, but merely 
observe, that if every part of the brain is concerned in every 
mental act, it appears strange that all the processes of 
thought should be manifested with equal succese, when a 
great part of the brain is injured or destroyed, as when its 
whole structure is sound and entire. If the fact were really 
as here stated, the brain would form an exception to the ge- 
neral Jaws of organic structure ; for although a part of the 
zungs may be sufficient to maintain respiration, or a part of 
the stomach to execute digestion, in such a way as to sup- 
port life, there is no instance in which these functions have 
been as successfully performed by impaired organs as they 
would have been by lungs and stomach in their natural 
atate of health and activity. The Phrenologista are reduced 


to no such strait to reconcile the occurrence of such cases 


with their system ; for as soon as the principle of a plurality 
of organs is acknowledged, they admit of an easy and setis- 
factory explauation. 

* From the preceding considerations, then, it appears, 
that any theory, founded upon the notion of a single organ, 
is uniformly at variance with all that is ascertained to be 
fact in the philosophy of mind; and that, on the other 
hand, the phrenological principle of a plurality of organs, 
while it satisfactorily explains most of these facts, is con- 
sistent with ak of them. Its truth is thus almost demem- 
_ stwated, not by far-fetched or pretended faets, which few 
can verify, but by facta which, to use Dr Barelay's awn 
expression, daily obtrude themeelves upon the notice 
of the senses.’ This principle, indeed, bears on the 
face of it so much greater a degree of probability than 
the opposite one, as to have long since forced itself on the 
minds of many inquirers. Fodéré himself, a very zeal- 
ows opponent of Phrenology, after recapitulating a great 
many reasons similar to those already mentioned, which had 
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been employed by philosophers antecedent to Galt and 
Spurzheim, for believing in a plurality of mental organs, is 
constrained to admit, that this kind of reasoning has been 
employed par la plupart des anatomistes, from the time of Ga- 
len down to — k own day, and even by the great Hal. 
ler qui eprouvait le besoin Vassigner une fonction à chaque 
* departement du cerveau, ” &c. Pinel also, (in the article 
Manie, in the Encyclopedie Methodique,) after relating some 
cases of partial insanity, asks, ‘ si tout cet ensemble de fasts peut 


. I then, the majority of sastomiets, for the 
last 2000 years, and such illustrious physiologists as Haller, 
and the others above referred to, were led to the belief of a 
plurality of mental organs, by a perception of the contradic- 
tion and inconsistency existing between the phenomena, and 
the supposition of the whole brain being the single organ of 
mind, I cannot be far wrong in saying, that the latter no- 
tion, although it may be adopted by Dr Barclay, so far from 
being self-evident, appears so improbable as to require even 
stronger facts to prove it than the phrenological view.“ 
Phren. Trans., pp. 418 —426. 


But let us return to the reasons urged by you, for denying 
a plurality of faculties and organs :—* By the example of the 
* external senses and their known organs,” you say, “ it is no 
“ doubt proved, that certain faculties or states of the mind 
* have inaterial organs; and why, it may be asked, should it 
nat be inferred other faculties have them also?”—This is 
a very fair question; and you answer, 1st, That we believe the 
functions of seeing and hearing, &c. to be carried on by mate- 
ce rial organs, only because we know aad feel that they are so.” 
Now, you know that you see by the optic nerve only, bes 
cause you have been told so, or have observed the effects. of 
injuries of it on other men; but I deny that you e its 
functions at all. In fact, Magendie,“ to whom you refer as 
an authority, has recently stated reasons for doubting whe- 
ther the optic nerve is at all coasected with vision,—a point 
whieh could not, by any possibility, be open to question, if 
we had an datuitive consciousness of its functions. You pres 


* Compend. of Physiol, Milligan’s Translat., 2d edit, p. 48. 
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ceed,—** And we do not believe that the mind performs its 


“ other functions by a like machinery, because we do not know 
“ or feel any thing analogous in their operations.” — If I am cor- 


rect in the preceding reply, it follows, that if you choose to 
pursue the same means to discover whether ‘ the mind per- 
e forms its other functions by a like machinery,” you may 
come to know that men love their children by a “ bump on 
“ the back of the head,” just as they hear by the auditory 
nerve. It is not the fact that men rel either the one or the 
other. If you do not incline to believe on testimony, or to 
practise a course of observation to find out the existence and 
functions of the internal machinery,” you must, of pure ne- 
cessity, remain altogether .uninformed on the subject; but 
you would have remained equally uninstructed in regard to 
the organs of the external senses, if you had as resolutely re- 
jected these means of information. Indeed, it is amusing to 
observe your inconsistencies. In p. 258, in speaking of the 
eyes, ears, and touch, you say, that “ anatomy and experi- 
« ment show farther, that the sensibility of these organs de- 
e pends on the nerves which belong to them.”—A little be- 
fore you referred this knowledge to consciousness. ~ 
If,“ (you continue,) “ the mind, in comparing or resenting, 
ce made use of certain organs in the head, just as it does in hearing 
„ and seeing, we cannot but think that the fact would be equal- 
* ly certain and notorious; but, as we know or feel nothing at 
ce all analogous, we cannot believe that any thing of the kind 
takes place.”—Imagine for a moment, that a reviewer of the 
days of Galileo had objected to the doctrine of the revolution 
of the globe, that if the earth did turn on its axis, we can- 
“ not but think that this would have been certain and noto- 
“ rious; but, as we know or feel nothing at all analogous, 
we cannot believe that any thing of the kind takes place,” 
how would you have despised his weakness ? The fact which 
you dispute lies out of the region of consciousness as much 
as the revolution of the globe; and if you will not conde- 
scend to discover it by the exercise of your understanding, 
you must continue unconvinced of its truth. The analogy 
of the senses is against you · 
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Your second answer is, that ‘ all the organs which we ao. 


“ tually know to be used by the mind are used to connect it 
“ with material and external objects; and indeed it is difficult 
ce for us to conceive how we could ever have become acquainted 
* with such objects, except by means of a material apparatus in 
* our living bodies. But the other functions of mind do not so con- 
cc nect us with malter ; and therefore there is not only no such 
„ reason for supposing their existence, but there is a correspond- 
“ ing difficulty in the conception. —P. 262. I must here again 
refer you to the well-known effects of wine, opium, and ni- 
trous oxide gas, on the mental manifestations. You who as- 
sert, that there is not the least reason to suppose that any 


of our faculties, but those which connect us with external ob- 
* jects, or direct the movements of our bodies, act by material 
“* organs at all,” (p. 293.) are certainly called upon to explain 
how an immaterial principle can be excited to activity, hur- 
ried away in ungovernable ecstacy, or laid low in a state of 
suspension and debasement, by means of such material sub- 
stances as are here enumerated. 
But, to proceed with your answers, you say, “ 3dly, 
“ And this is what chiefly concerns our immediate argument, 
** all those functions which operate through the organs of sense 
“ are of a definite and peculiar nature, and so totally unlike those 
“ which the Phrenologists would furnish with like instruments, 
“ as to make the inference of their being actually so furnished 
ce in the highest degree improbable and extravagant.“ In part 
of this statement, I cordially agroo with yuu, viz. that the 
functions of the senses are of a definite and peculiar nature, 
and that the functions of the internal organs must be equally 
definite and precise, otherwise they cannot be supposed to 
exist; accordingly, I am quite ready to peril the cause of 
Phrenology upon the fact, that Hope is as different from 
Fear, Benevolence from Combativenesa, Self-esteem from Ve- 
neration, Tune from Causality, as Seeing is from Hearing ; 
and that all these feelings, emotions, and intellectual powers, 
are also as precise in their nature as the sensee. No doubt, 
you confound and confuse the phrenological faculties in a 
very ingenious and imposing manner; but you do not 
cite the recorded descriptions of them, and prove that 
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they are really what you represent them to be. With two 
exceptions, to he afterwards notice, you give your-own - 
count of the faculties, and pass it off for mine. It is neces- 
sary only to compare the work reviewed with yaur pages to 
he convinced of this. 

You deny that the phienological faculties are primitive 
principles of mind, ar distinguishable from eaeh other. Let- 
us inquire, then, what other philosophers have said: ‘regerd- 
ing these powers. As to 

Amatipeness, You admit that  -injustep af the cerebel. 
“Jum generally seem to affect this propensity,” (p. SIÉ) 

and of course cannot well dispute that it is a distinct feeling. 
Mr Stewart admits it. (Outlines, p. 82.) 

Philoprogenitiveness.— This is admitted by Reid and 
Stewart, (Outlines, P- 99.) 

Concentrativeness is stated by the Phrenologists them- 
selves as unascertained. 

Adhesiveness is admitted by Mr Stewart in his Outlines, 
page 87, as the desire of society ;” by Dr Thomas Brown 
in Lecture 67; and by Lord Kames, in his Sketches, under 
the title of “an appetite for society,“ vol. II. p. 188. 

Combativenese is admitted by Dr Reid, and by Mr Stewart 
- (Outlines, p. 106, under the name of + sudden resentment ; 

and Dr Thomas Brows gives a beautiful aod accurato de 
‘scription of it, under the name of “ instant anger,” 

III. p- 324. Lord Kames treats of it under the name: vot: 
4e courage,” vol. I. p. 42. 48. 

_Pestrupttoences.-rThis propensity is admitted by Lend 
Kings, under the name of “ an.appetite yor henting,” vol. 
I. p. 86; and “ the principle of malevolence,” vol. II. p. 
178, and by Dr Brown, Lect..72. 

Constructivenese-—This is not adverted to by metaphysi- 
ciana as an origino] principle; but by writers on insanity it 

is generally recaguised. (See the citation from dert, p. 21 
of this Letter.) 

5 
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Acqui titivenesa.— This is disputed by Mr Stewart and Dr 
Brown, but admitted by Lord Kames under the name of 
a sense Of property,” and as an appetite for storing up 
* things of use,” vol. I. p. 128. In the “ System of Phren- 
“ ology,” p. 189, I have cited Esquirol, Acrel, Dr Rush, 
and the Journal de Paris,” as describing its diseased ma- 
nifeatations. l l 

Secretivencss is very accurately described by Lord Bacon 
in his essay “ On Cunning.” 

Self-esteem.—Dr Reid and Mr Stewart, (Outlines, p. 98,) 
treat of this sentiment under the designation of the “ Desire 
cc of Power.” Dr Thomas Brown calls it “ Pride,” and de- 
fines it as “ that feeling of vivid pleasure which attends the 
* consciousness of our excellence,” vol. III. p. 800. Lord 
Kames refers to it as the Sense of Dignity,” vol. I. p. 116; 
and again under the name of Pride,” vol. I. p. 344. 

Lone of Approbation. This sentiment corresponds to the 
“ Desire of Esteem” of Dr Reid and Mr Stewart, and to 
the “ Desire of Glory’ of Dr Thomas Brown. Lord Kames 
calls it, the Appetite for Praise, vol. II. p. 192. 

Cautiousness is described by Lord Kames with perfect cor- 
rectness under the name of Fear.” All weak animals,” 
says he, are endowed with a principle of fear, which prompts 
s them to shun danger; and fear, THE FIRST PASSION Disco- 


 WERED IN AN INFANT, is raised by every new face; the infant 
“ shrinks, and hides itself in the m of its nurse,” vol. II. 


p. 177. Dr T. Brown ranks “ Melancholy” among the pri- 
mitive emotions, which is one of the effects of this faculty in 
a state of constant but not violent activity. In all works on 
insanity, “ ‘Mfdanchok/” i admitted in the classification of 
mental diseases. 

Benevolence is admitted by Reid, Stewart, and by Brown, 
Lect. 59. 

Veneration is treated of by Lord Kames as “a Sense of 
* Deity,” vol. IV. p. 201. It is not adverted to as an ori- 
ginal principle by Stewart, Reid, or Brown; but “ Piety,” as 
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a distinct sentiment’ or affection, is recognised by hundreds 
of authors on human character, from Virgil downwards. Es- 
quirol, and other writers on insanity, describe its diseased 
states. 

Hope is adverted to as a primitive principle by Stewart. 
Outlines, p. 232. 

Ideality corresponds to Lord Kames’ “ Senses F Grace 
and Taste, vol. I. p. 196; to Dr Thomas Brown’s “ ori- 
« ginal Emotion of Beauty,” vol. III. p. 184—5; and au- 
thors on insanity describe its diseased affections. 

Wonder is noticed by Dr Adam Smith (History of As- 
tronomy, p. 2), as a sentiment; Dr Thomas Brown ad- 
mits it as an original emotion, vol. III. p. 59; and Lord 
Kames expressly mentions it as an original feeling of the 
mind. 

Conscientiousness corresponds to the moral sense or emo- 
tion of the metaphysicians. Cudworth, Hutcheson, Kames, 
Reid, Stewart, and Brown, all admit it. Lord Kames says, 
“ the moral sense is born with us, and so is taste; yet both 
„of them require much cultivation,” vol. I. p. 196; and 
the diseases of it are described in works on insanity. 

Firmness is not described by the metaphysicians ; but 
firmness, perseverance, obstinacy, stubbornness, are recog- 
nised by many authors and observers as fundamental traits 
of character, and these are all referable to this faculty. 
Individualitz higher and lower—which you define to be 
an instant and rapid observation and disentanglement of 
« fleeting events, or complicated appearances,” (p. 309), 
corresponds nearly to the “ desire of knowledge” of the me- 
taphysicians. Lord Kames speaks of “ an appetite for 
“ knowledge,” vol. II. p. 192. 


Form, i 
; Washi, These are not recognized by metaphysical 
Colouring, : writers, 

Locality, i 
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Order corresponds to Lord Kames's sense of Or- 
der,” vol. IV., p. 125, and of ‘ Symmetry,” vol. I., 
p. 116. 

Pont } These are not recognized by metaphysicians. 

Language is admitted by Mr Stewart as an auxiliary 
faculty and principle,” (Outlines, p. 68) ; and Dr Thomas 
Brown's power of “ Simple Suggestion” includes the whole, 
from Individuality downwards. 

Comparison.—Malebranche and Lord Bacon have both 
discriminated a “ radical distinction” betwixt minds; ‘ that 
“ some have greater power, and are more fitted for the ob- 
“ servation of the differences, others for the observation of 
the resemblances of things.” (Quoted in System of Phre- 
nology, pp. 864—5.) This power of observing “ resem- 
blances” is Comparison. 

Causality—This and Comparison correspond to the 
power of Relative Suggestion” of Dr Thomas Brown. 
Lord Kames speaks of a Sense of Cause,” vol. IV. 
P. 108. . 

Wit is the “ Sense of the Ludicrous of the metaphysi- 
cians. Lord Kames admits “ a Sense of Ridicule.” 

Imitation is recognized by almost all writers on the mind. 

In fact, twenty of the phrenological faculties are recog- 
nized by Lord Kames alone. 

To return to your objections to the phrenological facul- 
ties :—“ Our perception of sounds,” you say, is quite in- 
“ ndent of our perception of colours, odours, or tastes ; 
“ and would be precisely what it is, though none of those per- 
“€ ceptions, or the objects of them, existed inthe universe. It is 
ee in truth this palpable separation and independence of these dif- 
te ferent classes of sensations which leads us to describe the ca- 
“pacity of receiving them as z separate function or faculty of 
“ the mind,”—P. 263. To all this I readily accede; but when 
you say, that, in this respect, the case of the imaginary faculties 
er of the Phrenologists is not only in no degree analogous, but 
“ directly the reverse,” I simply refer you to the authorities 
just cited, which prove, that the existence of at least seven- 

- VoL. IV.—No XIII. c 
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tenths of them, as “ separate and independent classes” of 
emotions or intellectual powers, is actuglly admitted by the 
most accurate and profound metaphysicians of Britain. 

Immediately after the passage last cited, you proceed :— 
e“ In this way it is obvious, that our knowledge of the organ 
46 (of an external sense) is antecedent to our knowledge of the 
“ faculty, and that it is truly by reference to the former that the 
* latter is recognized and determined.”. 

There is much reason to doubt the soundness. of this. pro- 
position. The infant mind knows that it sees, hears, smells, 
tastes, and feels long before it knows that. it has optic, audi- 
tory, olfactory, gustatory, and sentiaiory nerves. In fact, 
mankind could not have assigned functions to the organs of 
sense at all, until after they had experienced and discrimi- 
nated the sensations ; because the organ, contemplated by it- 
self, is a mere unmeaning mass of matter. Imagine that you 
were to present the ear to a man bern deaf, and to desire 
him to describe the use of it, conld he do so? and yet this 
is a fair and appropriate example of the possibility of discov- 
ering the faculty by antecedently knowing the organ. 

You tell us that, in this respect also, the case of the phre- 


nological faculties is “ not. only in no degree analogous, but 
“ directly the reverse. As to these, it must be admitted that we 
“ have no antecedent knowledge of the existence of any mate- 
rial organs; and the existence of the faculties, therefore, must 
“ be assumed on quite different data, if it is not rather imagined 
te without any reason at all.“ P. 263. f 


The order of Dr Gall's discoveries was the following. He 
first distinguished different mental talents and dispositions 
in his brothers, sisters, and school-fellows ; secondly, he ob- 
served differences in the forms of their heads; thirdly, he 
ascertained that the forms indicated particular developments 
of brain; and;Jastly, he ascertained, by extensive observa- 
tion, that particular forms and particular talents or dispo- 
sitions, were concomitant in all sane and healthy individuals. 
This is exactly analogous to the real method with the senses. 
We first know that we see, and then, “ by anatomy aud ex- 
periment,” discover the connexion of the optit nerve with 
this opesation. After the principle of distinct organs is de- 
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termined, we may infer, that a particular unappropriated 
part of the brain is an organ, before we know its functions; 
but this knowledge does not enable us at once to designate 
its uses.* ; i 

Near the beginning of your article the following sentence 
occurs :—“ If it were asserted that every, man detected 
“ cheating at play would be found. to haye the figure of: a. nine 
“ of diamonds in the transverse section of the nail of his-great- 
“ toe, we suspect there are not many people who would think it 
“ worth while to verify the fact by experiment.”—P. 256; and 
you insinuate by this, that it is equally idle to look for tha 
organs of the mental faculties in the brain. There are 
three distinctions, however, between the cases, which are 
worth noticing. In the First place, it is a well-established 
principle in physiology, that different functions are never 
performed by the same organ. The optic nerve does not 
both see and hear; and we already know, that the great-toe 
performs a certain function, that of muscular motion,— 
distinct from cheating at cards. Secondly, the brain has no 
ascertained function, if it is not the organof mind. Dr Ro- 
get, your fellow-labourer in the refutation of Phrenology, 
says, that the brain is ai as incomprehensible in its func- 
« dions as it is subtile and complex in its anatomy. (Art. 
Cranioscopy in Sup. to Encyc. Brit.) Thirdly, Consciousness 
localizes the mind in the head, although it does not reveal 
what organs are in. the interior of. the skull; and as. the brain 
is found, by observation, to occupy that caxity, there are 
much better reasons, even a priori, for looking for. the or- 
gans of mind in the encephalon than in the nail of the great- 
toe. . . 

The next objection is, that “so far from supplying ori- 
— independent impressions, 
“ Ache rirensiagiesd — the existence af much 


* You have one merit, however, that of consistency in your positions, which 
it is but fair to acknowledge. You maintain, that knowledge of the organ 
must precede knowledge of the faculty ; but as. yon admit some faculties in the 
mind of which you do not know the organs, you very properly deny that they 
have organs at all. This, at least, is consistency in error. 
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impressions, and seem to have little other function than to mo- 
* dify or direct the functions of other faculties. Thus, Love of 
“ Approbation presupposes an habitual communication of sen- 
“ timents with other men; Veneration, a custom of observing 
* and comparing the powers and qualities of different beings ;— 
Acquisitiveness, the general development of the idea of pro- 
« perty and Cautiousness, an experience of the occasions and 
& consequences of many forms of danger.”—P. 263. 


I admit the soundness of the greater number of these ob- 
servations; but what then?—Do not the eyes presuppose 
light, and objects to be seen,—the stomach hunger, and ob- 
jects to be eaten, the horns of the buffalo enemies to be 
overeome; and the claws of the lion prey to be caught and 
devoured ? and are we to infer from this, that these different 
instruments are not primitive institutions of nature, but fash- 
ioned by the animals’ themselves, after the occasions for us- 
ing them have occurred ? If the Creator framed man for. the 
obvious purpose of living in society,—of comparing: himself 
with other beings,—of subsisting upon property, and of oc- 
casionally encountering dangers, what could be more reason- 
able than to bestow on him, in anticipation of these circum- 
stances, the primitive faculties and organs to which you here 
object? Could be make these for himself after he came to 
need them, or ought the work of.creation to have proeeeded 
piecemeal, each faculty being supplied for the first time only 
when a demand was made for its services f 
- You enter into a train of gratuitous assertion and con- 
fused argument to establish the unreasonableness of admit- 
ting several of the phrenological faculties as primitive prin- 
ciplesof mind. I might simply refer to the authorities al- 
ready cited, which show that principles precisely similar. to 
by far the greater number of them have been recognized by 
the profoundest inetaphysicians of the present and preceding 
ages, and, on this account, doubt whether your dicta on 
this subject should be received in opposition to the opinions 
of so many distinguished men. But it may be worth while 
briefly to examine a few of your positions, and to judge of 
them by their intrinsic merits. 
You say that our old philosophers were all pretty well 
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“ , that it was the same principle (namely Benevolence), 
ee that was, in every case, at the bottom of our regard and affec- 
* tion for sentient beings of all descriptions ; though it was va- 
* riously modified by a consideration of the different qualities of 
“ the objects to which it was directed, and the different relations 
ee in which they might happen to stand to us; and when their 
t attention was called to the distinctions that might be pointed 
“ out between the kind of love they bore to their children and 
“ that they felt for their parents, or the attachment they cherish- 
“ ed to their young female friends, as compared with their an- 
“ cient male ones,—or to the worthies of their own country and 
“ those of foreign lands,—or to inferiors and superiors of their 
* own or of other races, they thought all this pretty well explained 
ce by saying, that it was the GENERAL BENEVOLENT FERLING 
ct modified in the case of children, by a sense of the. 

* innocence, and dependence of their condition ; in the case of pa- 
“ rents, by respect for their experience and authority, and grati- 
% tude for the obligations they had conferred ;—in the case of 
“ young women, by emotions of sex —of our own countrymen, 
“ by associations of patriotic partiality,” &c.—P. 265. 

Now, in the first place, it is not true that the old philoso- 
phers gave any such explanation as is here laid in their 
names. They admitted sexual love, love of children, and 
desire of society, as distinct principles from Benevolence ; 
and you are not supported by them in asserting that all 
these are mere modifications of one general benevolent feel- 
ing. But, in point of fact, you only intend to maintain this 
doctrine, and do not in reality do so. The benevolent feeling, 
you say, is modified ;—by what ?—by itsel/;—if there be only 
one general feeling.—But this is not what you allege ;—it is 
modified, you say, in the case of children, by “a sense of 
weakness,” (Philoprogenitiveness); in the case of parents, 
by “ respect for their experience and authority,” (Venera- 
tion); in the case of young women by emotions of sex,” 
(Amativeness) ; of our own countrymen, “ by associations 
of patriotic partiality,” (Adhesiveness). All these modify- 
ing feelings then must necessarily subsist distinct, not only 
from Benevolence, but from each other, otherwise there is no 
sense In your words. The phrenological analysis of these 
mental affections is, that they arise from Benevolence, act- 


ing in combination with the other faculties now specified: 
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and this is precisely your doctrine also, if you distinetly un- 
‘derstood it yourself. 

On page 264 you say, our love, considered simply as 
* iove, may be strong or weak, sober or frantic, grave or gay. 
«e All that ‘depends, of course, upon the shape and sise of its 
“own peculiar organs; but its constancy is the concern of an 
“ entirely different faculty, which has a goodly organ of its own 
ce in another region of the skull, and has no more connexion 
s: with it, physically or metaphysically, than smelling has with 
feeling.” All this you are pleased to designate as a strong case 
‘of absurdity. But on p. 265, after the observations just 
cited about love of children, love of parents, love of young 


women, &c., you continue,— With regard to the eon- 
<: stancy of these attachments, agkin, that was generally sup- 
“ posed to pa partly on the judgment or deliberation with 
* which they had been formed, and partly on what be 
ec called the firmness or gravity of the character to which they 
« belonged.”—P, 265. ‘Now, can any thing be plainer than 
that here you yourself admit the constancy to depend on some- 
‘thing different from theaffections themselves? —It depends, you 
Bay, “* partly on judgment,” and “ partly on firmness or gra 
vit of character: and, if so, ‘how can you possibly charge 
the Phrenologtsts with absurdity for saying, that constancy 
in love depends on Adhesiveness, acting along with Intellect, 
‘directing it to proper objects, and with Firmness, which pro- 
duces steadiness or gravity of character? Does it not afford 
a strong presumption in favour of Phrenology, that, whenever 
you write sense concerning the mind, you fall, by inevitable 
` necessity, and altogether unknowingly to yourself, into an ex- 
act accordance with its doctrines? Will you favour me by 
now reading p. 266 of the Review, commencing at the top, 
and ending two-thirds down ? That passage certainly carries 
a sting; but if it does not prick its author, it is innocuous; 
for it has not touched the Phrenologists. 

Memory is the next topic of your animadversions. You 
maintain that there is such “ a thing as a good memory in 
general ;” and are very severe upon the phrenological theory 
of this function of the mind. Your doctrines, however, 
are so utterly disowned by experience and disproved by 
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facts, that I reckon it a mere waste of words to refute them. 
The phrenological doctrine is, that Memory is merely a 
mode of activity of the -various -intellectual faculties; it 
“* implies a new conception of impressions previously received, 
attended with the idea of past time, and consciousness of their 
s former existence, and it follows the order of the events as they 
happened in nature. Each organ will enable the mind to re- 
call the impressions which. it served at first to receive. Thus, 
“ the organ of Tune will recall notes formerly heard, and give 
„the memory of music. Form will recall figures formerly 
“ observed, and give the memory of persons, of pictures, or of 
** crystals, and produce a talent for : becoming learned in matters 
“< connected with such objects. Individuality will give the me- 
*€ mory of facts, and render a person skilled in history, both na- 
“ tural and civil. A person in whom Causality is powerful 
will possess a natural. memory for metaphysics. -Hence, there 
“ may be as many kinds of memory as there are Knowing and 
s ecting Organs. As the recollection of facts and occur- 
“¢ tences is what is commonly meant, in popular language, by a 
great memory, individuals so. gifted. will generally be found 
to possess a good development of Individuality, and probably 
“ of Language to express them.”—System of Phrenology, p. 303. 
I presume you are aware that Dr Thomas Brown, no 
mean authority in metaphysics, has done away with Memory 
as a general faculty, and substituted for it his principles of 
relative suggestion. As to the organs, again, Dr Watts 
seems to have anticipated, by a very acute conjecture, the 
real philosophy of Memory. He says, It is most probable 
“that those very fibres of the brain, which assist at the first 
s idea or perception of an object, are the same which assist also 
* at the recollection of it; and then it will follow that the me- 
“ mory has no special part of the brain devoted to its own ser- 
vice, but uses all those in general which subserve our sensa- 
P tion, as well as our thinking and reasoning powers.” — 
You proceed: It follows by necessary consequence, that 


“ it is by the nose we remember smells, and by the eye that we 
“ have memory of colours, and you then exclaim, Can it 
“ really be thought necessary to inquire into the alleged proofs 
“ of propositions so manifestly preposterous?” You might as 
well have sajd that it is by the legs we remember a walk. 
But would any person reading your last remark suppose that 
the following sentence occurs in the work you are reviewing?— 
et Whatever perceptions or impressions received from external 
6 
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“ objects can be renewed by an act of recollection, cannot de- 
*t pend exclusively upon the senses ; because the organs of sense 
t are not subject to the will, and never produce the impressions 
“ which depend upon their constitution, except when excited by. 
* an external cause. — System of Phrenology, p. 262. 


Vou first object against Phrenology, that its faculties are 
too numerous, and then abuse it because they are too few. 
The re- statement of a simple proposition in physiology will 
suffice in answer to all you advance on these topics. Differ- 
ent functions are never performed by the same organ, and 
hence there are distinct nerves for hearing, seeing, smelling, . 
tasting, feeling; and you seem also to have heard of the dis- 
covery which Dr Spurzheim predicted before it was made, 
that there are nerves of voluntary motion apart from those of 
feeling ; and you half admit Amativeness to be connected with 
the cerebellum. Follow out this principle then, and you will 
arrive at sound conclusions. ‘There must be a distinct organ 
for every separate and primitive mental affection, however 
great or small the number may be. The number and nature 
of them is determined by the Creator; and even the Editor 
of the Edinburgh Review makes but a sorry figure in ar- 
raigning the wisdom of His institutions. If the same nerve 
does not both see and hear, neither is it probable that the 
same part of the brain will feel both Benevolence and Ha- 
tred. Whenever, therefore, you are able to point out clearly, 
and definitely, an independent mental principle for which no 
organ has been discovered, you are certainly entitled to say 
that the phrenological system is still defective, which, you 
will observe, we also distinctly admit ; or, on the other hand, 
if you point out a part of the brain which bears no relation 
in its size to the vigour of any known faculty, you are 
equally authorised to designate this as an organ of which the. 
functions are not discovered. l i 

You, however, say, that, “ If a separate faculty and organ 


is insisted on for every separate and distinct perception or idea, 
(this is your statement, and not that of the Phrenologists,) “ we 
* really see no reason for not having an organ not only for ev 

„ shade of colour, but for every diversity of quality by which’ 


8 
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“ external objects are distinguished for the smoothness of oil 
“ as distinguished from the smoothness of water—the soft- 
„ ness of silk as different from the softness of wool-—or. the 
“ roughness of a second-day’s beard from the roughness of 
“a rough-cast wall. Our zhtful readers,” you continae, 
“will see at once how deep this goes into the whole theory.” 


In answer, I observe, 1st, That the Phrenologists do not as- 
sign a separate organ to each distinct perception or idea; 
the olfactory nerve serves to smell both balm and assafcetida, 
because both are smells; and the organ of Colour to per- 
ceive both the red of a rose” and “ the blue of the sky,” 
because both are colours. Secondly, there is an organ for 
every real “ diversity of quality by which external objects 
c are distinguished ; ” for example, there is one organ for 
perceiving Colour, and another for perceiving Size; and these 
distinct organs, so far as we can guess at final causes, appear 
_ to have been instituted by the Creator, just because the men- 
tal affections excited by these qualities are altogether dis- 
tinct; the notion of the size of St Pauls not being in any 
degree a modification of the notion of its colour. This may 
appear to you very absurd; but in point of principle it is 
not more so than the institution of one set of nerves to move 
the hand, and another set to feel with, after it is put in mo- 
tion. Thirdly, you must have had a poor notion of the 
discrimination of your “ thoughtful readers,” when you ima- 
gined that they could not discover that the smoothness” of 
oil is not a different quality from the smoothness” of water; 
because smoothness is just smoothness, softness is softness, 
and roughness roughness, whether occurring in oil, water, or 
a beard. 

On pages 274, 5, 6, you are facetious on the faculty of 
Concentrativeness; but the whole appearance of absurdity 
which you have given to that subject owes its existence to 
your erroneous representation of it. In the System of Phre- 
nology it is stated again and again, that the faculties’ and 
organs were discevered by observation, and not invented. 
On page 77, under the title “ Concentrativeness,” it is said, 
chat Observation proves that this is a distinct organ, because 
“ it is sometimes found large, when the organs of Philoprogeni- 
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“tiveness arid Sèlf-esteem, lying balow and above. it, are mall, 
-and sometimes small -when these are large.” The ideas of Dr 
Gall and those of Dr Spurzheim, concerning the faculty con- 
nected with it, are then stated, after which my own observa- 
tions are mentioned; as these differ from the ideas of Dr Spurz- 
heim it is said. “ From this and some other objections of Dr 
„Spurhzeim, which I pass over without comment, I am con- 
ce vinesd that he has not correctly apprehended the quality of 
“ mind which I designate by Concentrativeness. This must no 
‘doubt be my fault; but it affords a good reason for not pro- 
“longing disputation.” The concluding paragraph is as fol- 
lows “ The leading objects of these discussions is to enable 
“ the reader to form an idea of the mental quality, if it be such, 
te intended to be designated by Concentrativeness, so that he 
r may be able to decks oa the fanction of the organ by his own 
`“ observations. It acts along with the feelings as well as with 
be the intellect. Abstract reasoning is not itted in Phre- 
* nology as. proof in favour of any organ of faculty; and 
sI have observed, that, by leading the mind insensibly to 
“ adapt a conclusion for or against particular ideas, it produces 
“ a tendency to seek support for opinions rather than truth, 
t and thereby retards the progress of accurate investigation. 
ce. The function is stated as only ble, and stands open for 
e further elucidation.” System of Phrenology, p. 84. 
Now, in this discussion the only point given out by Dr 
Gall, Dr Spurzheim, and myself, as certain, is the existence 
of the organ; and we all state the faculty connected with it 
as undetermined. Our views regarding the faculty are not so 
irreconcilable as you seem to imagine;* but assuming, for the 
sake of argument, that they are at utter variance, what con- 
clusion do we arrive at ? Does Dr Gall say that his faculty is 
determined? Does Dr Spurzheim assert that a different power 
is proved to be connected with the organ, and do I maintain 
that a third mental quality is ascertained to be situated there 
If we did, then you would have good ground for questioning 
thesoundness of our observations and inductions. But the very 
opposite is the fact—Dr Gall states the function as unascer- 


tained, Dr Spurzheim mentions it as “ only conjectural,” 


„ In point of fact, it has deen chern in an able Essay in the Phrenological 
Journal, vol. III., p. 191, that Concattestivencss includes Inhabitiveness, and 
that there is no inconsistency: in the views advanced in regard · to this faculty. 
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and, ‘as merely probable ;” .so-timt the point we arrive at 
is, that the faculty is not · at all ascertained, just because our 
observations do not coincide. What are we to think, tken, of 
your fairness as a critical judge, when you select this faculty 
as the only one which you venture to describe, at length, in our 
own words, and represent it-as a specimen of the accordance 
und consistency of our views upon other faculties, regarding 
which we are all agreed? Nothing but the spirit of parti- 
zkoship, the feeling that in this contest you are a party at 
the bar of public opinion, struggling to maintain a position 
fast. giving way beneath you, could have induced ` you to-re- 
sort to such a shift. N 

"You are particularly eloquent also on the supposed discre- 
pancies of doctrine between Dr Gall, Dr Spurzheim, and me, 
about the functions of Individuality. .A brief explanation 
will serve to place this matter in its proper light. Before a 
phrenological faculty and organ are regarded as finally settled, 
there are three points to be determined; first, the situation of 
the organ; secondly, the kind of mental manifestations that 
uccompany its development; and, thirdly, the metaphysical 
analysis of the manifestations. In several instances, that of 
Wit, » for example, the first and second points are complete- 
ly ascertained, while the third, being attended with greater 
difficulty, is open to considerable difference of opinion. In- 
dividuality stands at present in a similar situation. Phreno- 
logists are agreed on the kind of fhanifestations that accom- 
pany the organs when large, and on the mental deficiencies 
that result from their being small; but they are not at one 
on the ultimate principle involved in them 

In connexion with Concentrativeness, you become witty 


It is worth noticing in passing, how very little you are aciusintd with the 
contents of the work you are refuting. In a note, p. 313 of the Review, you say, 
It farther appears from the same valuable document, (Dr Spurzheim's Inst work 
4 on Anatomy,) that a new organ, entitled Mirtifuiness, has been discovered 
* since Mr Combo's book was written though we cannot exactly ascertain 
** which of the old ones has been suppressed to make room for it.“ on p. 364 
9f the Byttem, in treating of the gun of Wit, Dr Spurzheim’s own words are 
quoted : v I propose the name Mirthfalness, or Gayness, to indicate the pecu- 
“ Iar feeling of wit.” 
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on the- “-natutal language of the faculties.” ` ‘That doctrine 
is correctly announced by you, when you say, in derision of 
course, The great practical truth is, that when any faculty 


ce js in à state of activity, the head, at least, if not the whole 
* body, is moved in the direction of the external organ of that 
“ faculty.” You ridicule the statement, “that when those per- 
“ sons who really possess the power of Concentration, while 
preparing to make a powerful and combined exertion of all 
ce their powers, naturally draw the head and body backwards 
«in the line of this organ.” On the assertion, that preachers 
* and advocates in whom it is large, while speaking with ani- 
„ mation, move the head in the line of Concentrativeness and 
t Individuality, or straight backwards and forwards,” you re- 
mark, “this, we should humbly conceive, they must necessarily 
“do, if they move them oftener than once in either of the op- 
posed directions.” This at firet sight appears not only witty, 


but conclusive ; but it is really at variance with fact. If you 
will observe more narrowly than you appear to have done, 
you will find that there are preachers and advocates who, al- 
though they very frequently move their heads backwards and 
forwards, scarcely ever, by any chance, do so .in the straight 
line. Those in whom Secretiveness predominates, in bring- 
ing the head forward, present the face at an angle to the au, 
dience, and look to the side from the corners of their eyes; 
they draw back the head in a sidelong direction also; those 
again, in whom Combativeness predominates, move the head 
backwards and forwards in the line of that organ; and those 
in whom Love of Approbation predominates, carry their 
heads backwards with a swinging motion, also in the line of 
the organ; Concentrativeness in all these cases being defi- 
cient. Such statements, I am aware, must appear to you 
absurd, because you have never taken the pains to observe 
their truth; but this is accounted for by the quotation from 
Dr Brown, p. 10. l . 

You ask, When a man seeks the applause of assembled 
& multitudes in the senate, on the battle-field, on the stage, 
e is he irresistibly moved to go to the left about, and ad- 
“ vance the posterior curves of his cranium ?” I answer no 
it is only Mr Jeffrey, and not the Phrenologists, who have 
said so. You proceed, — Has a proud man a natural ten- 
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s dency to move backwards ?” I have not said that he has; 
my statement is, that he has a natural tendency “ to carry 
“ his head high and reclining backwards.“ To designate 
unwarrantable assumption of consequence in any individual, 
is it not common to say that ‘€ that man carries his head too 
“high?” and do not very proud men, in point of fact, 
walk erectly, and carry their heads high? You next ask, 
« Are constant friends and lovers generally to be found drift: 
< ing down, stern foremost, on the objects of their affections?” 
Certainly not; but this again is your witticism, and it is really 
a good one. Look at the pictures of Castor and Pollux, in 
which the one stands with his arm passed over the shoul- 
der of the other, the two heads touching at a point a little 
behind and above the ear; or place any two persons, no mat- 
ter although of the same sex, in both of whom the organs 
of Adhesiveness are large, in this position, and you will soon 
discover whether or not this is the natural attitude of attach- 
ment. It is unnecessary to proceed farther on this topic. 
Artists, who make it their study to observe nature, have 
recognised the correctness of the doctrine about natural lan- 
guage; and the whole ridicule with which it is invested in 
your pages arises absolutely from your passing off gross ab- . 
surdities of your own invention for statements of mine. 

On the subject of Fear and Hope, you enter into a long 
dissertation, chiefly a paraphrase of a passage from Hume's 
Essays, quoted in the System,” and arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that ** the.truth is, that the two principles are substan- 


t tially one and the same, and necessarily imply euch other, as much 
“ as heat and cold do. The increment Ki the one is necessarily the 
“ decrement of the other. If, in the contemplation of danger, a 
“ man fears much, he, by necessary consequence, hopes little 
« if he hopes much, be fear s little: It is no matter which form 
“ of expression is used, since they both obviously mean the same 
“ thing, and indicate exactly the same state ye mind or feeling. 

“ are the two buckets in the well, and it is not less’ al 

“ surd to ascribe them to different rinciples, than it-would be 
“ to maintain that the descent of the one „bucket. depends on 


System, p. 161. 
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e causen quite seperate from that which occasions the. ascent of 
* the other :—and the superfluity of the Phrenologists in these 
instances, is but faintly typified by that of the wiseacre who 
‘made two Holes in his barn-door, ane to let his cat into kill 
“ the mice, and the other to let her out.” The common edition 


of the story is, that the wiseacre made a large hole for the 
cat, and a small one for the kitten; but let that pasa, as you 
are not very particular in your quotations. The question 
is, whether Hope and Fear are one feeling or two? . 
There is a. maxim in philosophy, ex nikilo nihil fit, which, 
in plain English, means, that something never arises out of 
nothing. Cold then is not a positive substance, but the mere 
negative of heat; silence is the negative of noise; and rest 
the negative of motion: accordingly, cold, silence, and rest, 
not being entities, cannot become agents, or exhibit active qua- 
lities ; for this would infringe on the above maxim, which in 
philosophy is absolutely indisputable. If Fear then be the 
mere negation of Hope, it cannot be a positive feeling; it can 
produce no effects, and excite to no actions; or if you reverse 
the case, and say that Hope is the negation of Fear, then it 
is the mere zero of that emotion; it is nothing in itself, and 
can produce no consequences. But this is altogether at va- 
riance with the real phenomena of life. Fear, when violently 
excited, is an overwhelming passion; Hope, when high upon 
the tiptoe, is a prodigiously strong positive emotion; and 
both give rise to the most extensive consequences in human 
affairs. Your theory is the same as that which maintains 
Fear to be the negative of Courage, and Courage the nega- 
tive of Fear; or that the mere absence of terror was all that 
constituted the heroic bravery of Nelson; and that a man 
in the ecstacies of a panic experiencesno posi.ive emotion, 
but is only negatively brave. i 
With your permission I shall borrow from yau the simile 
of the two buckets, and endeavour to apply it to bettet 
purpose than you do. I place Fear in the one bucket and 
Hope in the other. In the medium condition of ordinary 
life they hang in equilibrio; when an object pregnant with 
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den presents. itself, Kear mounts up, and- Hope sinks 
dbwn; when an agreeable prospect appears, Fear descends, 
and Hope rises. You should have had only one bucket in 
your well, and called it Fear. when. at the bottom, and Hope 
when at the top. On page 309, you say, What is Cau- 
* tiousness, but a quick sense of danger, a most prompt and vi- 
“ gilant circumspection for security? This is an excellent de» 
finition ; but does it designate, as appropriately, the simple ne- 
gation of Hope? 

Let us next proceed to your commentary on the phrenolo- 
gical doctrine of the perception of Colour. In the System of 
Phrenology, p. 278, under the head of Sight,“ the question 


is asked, . What, then, are the true functions of the eye? 
* No organ of sense forms ideas. The eye, therefore, only re» 
“ ceives, modifies, and transmits the impressions of light; and 
“ here its functions cease. Internal faculties form conceptions 
ce of the figure, colour, distance, and other attributes of the ob- 
* jects ing the impressions, and the power of forming these 
“ conceptions is in proportion to the perfection of the eyes and 
“ the internal faculties Laue.. and not in proportion to the per- 
« fection of the eyes alone. Hence the lower animals, although 
“ they have eyes equal in perfection to those of man, are not 
* able ta form the ideas of the qualities af bodies, which he 
“ forms by means of his internal faculties through the instru- 
* mentality of the eye, because in them the internal faculties are 
“ wanting.” 

Again, in treating of the organ of Colouring, it ig 
said, that “ Although the eyes are affected agreeably or dis- 
“ agreeably by the different modifications of the beams of light, 
* or by colours, yet they do not conceive the relations of differ- 
“ ent colours, their harmony or discord, and they have na. 
memory of them. Certain individuals are almost destitute of 
et the power of perceiving colours, who yet have the sense of 
vision acute, and readily perceive other qualities in external 
* bodies, as their size and form.” System of Phrenolagy, p. 296. 

To this you object, that, “So far is it from being true 
that we do. not ive colour by the eye, that in reality it 
* is colpur, and colour alone, that is the primary object of its 
“ perceptions. What we see indeed is only light; but light is 
ee always coloured (if we include white as a colour), and the 

different colours are in reality but so many kinds of light.”— 
P. 267. Colour, in short, is the only quality of light by 
er which we are ever made aware of its existence; and to 

* that we do not see colour by the eye, is in reality to say that 
t we do not see at all; for the strict and ultimate fact is, that we 
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never seo any thing else.”—P. 968. And again 8 
“ Take the case of sight first. It is true, as we have already 
“observed, that we see nothing but colour; and accordingly, 
ff all objects were of the same colour, both as to shade and in- 
“ A sre certainly should never perceive their forms by the 


-tensity 

ct eye. — 

There is more ingenuity in these than in many of your 
other objections; but still they are easily answered. It is 
not asserted by Phrenologists that the eye alone is sufficient to 
perceive light. The statement is, that “it only receives, mo- 
difies, and transmits the impressions of light ;” of course, it 
transmits them to something else, which is stated to be the 
organ of Colouring. Assuming the position then, that 
light is colour, it will follow phrenologically, that light can- 
not be perceived without the joint operation of both the eye 
and the organ of Colouring ; and, accordingly, nothing ‘in 
opposition to this is stated in the phrenological works. It 
is expressly mentioned in the System,” p. 36, that € every 
(sane) individual possesses all the organs in a greater or less 
degree.” Now, suppose that in two persons the eyes are 
equally perfect, but that in one the organ of Colouring is 
very large, and in the other very small, it will follow that 
the impressions of light will be conveyed to both equally ; 
but that they will excite in the former a strong and in the 
latter only a feeble perception of colours, You object, 
however, that it is impossible that the latter can distinguish 
forms readily by the eye, because his perception of colour 
being imperfect, and light being mere colour, he must be as 
deficient in general vision as in discriminating hues. I re- 
ply, that mere difference of shade is sufficient to enable us 
to perceive forms by the eye, as is proved by the arts of 
black-chalk drawing and copperplate printing; and that for 
the perception of shades a much lower degree of the com- 
bined action of the eye and organ of Colouring will suffice 
than for acutely discriminating the relations of colours. 
This may be illustrated by the parallel case of sound. It 
is pretty generally admitted that mere sound is different 
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from melody, and yet melody is nothing but sound. It is 
sound, however, modulated in a particular manner; and 
the perception of this modulation is a higher mental act than 
the perception of simple noise. Now, suppose the auditory 
apparatus and the organ of Tune to be both requisite for 
the perception of melody, it will follow phrenologically, that 
if two individuals possess the former equally, but differ in 
the degrees in which they enjoy the latter, they may both 
perceive sounds with acuteness, while the one may in addi- 
tion have a great perception of melody, and the other very 
little. To refute this view it will not suffice to assert meta- 
physically, that melody is mere sound, and that therefore it 
is absurd to say that a man can hear acutely while he is in- 
sensible to music. It isa sufficient answer to say, that the 
one implies a higher degree of perception than the other ; 
that a person may enjoy the lower, and yet be deficient in 
the higher degree; and that the fact in nature actually is 
so. This, accordingly, is precisely what the Phrenologists 
teach in regard to colours. They maintain that perception 
of differences in shades arises from a low degree of com- 
bined action of the eye and organ of Colouring; while 
discrimination of colours requires a higher degree of BOTH ; 
just as mere sound is perceived by a slender endowment 
of the auditory apparatus and organ of Tune, while a 
more ample portion of both is requisite for the percep- 
tion of melody. It is therefore quite intelligible in theory 
how “ certain individuals, almost (not altogether, as 
you seem to assume) destitute of the power of perceiving co- 
e lours, may yet have the sense of vision acute, and readily 
** perceive other qualities in external bodies, as their size and 
“form.” This is asserted to be a fact in the System of Phren- 
ology, p. 296 ; and the explanation given is, that in them the 
organ of Colouring is not wanting, but small. But you do 
not grapple with the facts there stated, although the names 
and designations of several living individuals are furnished 
to you who are in this predicament. You pass all these 
over in silence; and, as a set-off to them, favour us with a 
Vox. IV.-No XIII. D 
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fact: of your own. It, however, is too Preeicus and pr 
ant to be dismissed without: comment. In the System of 
‘Phrenology, p: 800, the following passage oecurß: . Mi 
Jeffrey, in the artiele Beauty, already alluded to, informs us, 
“That colour is, in all cases, Absolutely indifferent, to the eye 7 
“ and adds, ‘that it is no doubt quite true, that, among painters 
** cand connoisseurs, we hear a great deal about the harmony 
“ ‘and composition of tints, and the charms and difficulties of. a 
“ ‘judicious colouring. In all this, however, we cannot help 
“ ‘thinking that there is no little pedantry and no little jargon.’ 
““ Speaking of the natural gamut of colours, he continues, We 
% © confess we have no faith in any of these fancies;. and.be- 
.““ ‘lieve, that if all these colours were fairly arranged, on a 
tee plain board, according to the most rigid rules of this fip 
“ “posed harmony, nobody but the author of the theory would 
-“ “perceive the smallest beauty in the exhibition, or. be the 
1 5 least offended. by reversing their collocation? It isa curi- 
© ous fact, that the organ of Colouring in Mr Jeffrey's head is 
er actually depressed; and it appears that, in the usual manner 
* of metaphysical writers, he has conceived his own feelings tp 
be an infallible standard of those of human nature in general.” 
On this statement you make the following commentary in 
the Review :—“ It is worth while perhaps to observe, that 
* in treating of this faculty, Mr Combe is pleased (at page 301) 
to notice the case of an individual wick whose spécalations 
* on the beauty of colours he does not agree, and whose errors 
© on the subject he triumphantly accounts for by recording it 
“as a curious fact, ‘that in his head the organ of Colouring 
is absolutely depressed!’ A more complete case of destitution 
te of the faculty could not of .course be imagined; and, accord- 
_ ‘ingly, the learned author e most reasonably to infer, 
ë that he must he in the condition of those unfortunate persons 
“© who cannot distinguish dark-brown from scarlet, or buff 
i from orange. Now, without meaning to call, in question 
“ the fact of the depression in his skull, we happen to know 
dee that the individual 3 mentioned has a remarkably fine and 
exact perception of colours, so as to be able to match them 
from memory with a precision which has been the.admira- 
* tion of many ladies and dress-makers. He has also an un- 
common sensibility to their beauty; and spends more time 
* than magt people in gazing on bright flowers and peacocks’ 
„ necks, and wondering, he hopes innocently, what can be the 
'“ cause of his enjoyment, Even the Phrenologists, we think, 
-“ must admit, that, in e case, it cannot be the predominance 
% of the N riage faculty; since they have ascertained that 
he is to estitute of the organ. But this belongs proper- 
ly to the chapter of evidence.’ Pies ee sage Og 
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This certainly does “ belong to the chapter of evi- 
“dence ;” and as one of the grand elements of credibility 
in a witness is consistency, I shall enter your case as 
an exception to Phrenology whenever you reconcile the 
palpable discrepancies of these statements. How could 
you assert in the Encyclopedia, that Colour is in 
all cases absolutely indifferent to the eye,” if you were con- 
scious, when you wrote, of possessing “an uncommon sensi- 
“ bility to their beauty?” How could you stigmatize as 
“ pedantry and jargon’ the doctrine of “the harmony and 
‘ composition of tints, and the charms and difficulties of a 
s judicious colouring,” and assert, that if all those colours 
“ were fairly arranged, on a plain board, according to the most 
“ rigid rules of this supposed harmony, nobody but the author 
“ of the theory would perceive the smallest beauty in the exhibi- 
tion, or be the least offended by reversing their collocation,” 
“ when all the time you enjoyed in yourself “ a remarkably fine 
and exact perception of colours, so as to be able to match them 
“from memory with a precision which has been the admira : 
“ tion of many ladies and dreas-makers 111!“ Why, you must 
either have acquired a new talent since you wrote the 
article Beauty, now some ten years ago, and in that case the 
organ may have increased; or must we adopt, as the only 
other alternative, the conclusion which you have drawn, in 
regard to me, in the following terms ?—‘ We really have 
“ great difficulty in believing the author to be in good faith 
& with us, and suspect that few reflecting readers will be able 
t to get through these statements’ without many starts of im- 
& patient surprise, and a general uneasy surmise that they are 
*¢ a mere exercise of intellectual ingenuity, or an elaborate ex- 
£e periment on public credulity.”-—-Review p. 253. 


The limits necessarily prescribed to this Letter render it 
impossible for me to follow you through your long and con- 
fused objections to the organs of Size, Order, and 
« Weight,” and to analyze and expose all the inconsist- 
encies into which you have fallen. In the spirit of partizan- 
ship, already commented on, you omit, or very briefly notice, 
the faculties stated by Phrenologists as ascertained, and 
fiz upon those which they themselves distinctly mention as 
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still subjects of inquiry, and represent them as fair examples 
of their general science. This is particularly the case with 
Size and Weight ; the first of which is stated in the work 
you review to be only “ probable,” and the second as oon- 
6“ jectural.” You omit, too, all mention of the facts by 
which the opinions advanced are supported; and, in short, 
leave no means untried to mislead your readers as to the 
real merits of the System. In treating of Weight, you 
have done great injustice to the views of Mr Simpson 
on that subject. His essay is printed at full length in the 
Phrenological Journal, vol. II. p. 412, and is pretty fully 
quoted in my work; and, with all deference to your sagaci- 
ty, it is impossible to read that production, and to attend im- 
partially to the facts by which the principles of it are support- 
ed, without being satisfied of the high probability of both fa- 
culty and organ. Phrenologists recognize the views of that 
paper as a valuable contribution to their science; and it 
will be impossible for reflecting men, who are not absolute- 
ly blinded by prejudice, to peruse it without perceiving 
that it is a chapter of some importance added to the philoso. 
phy of mind. 
Passing over, therefore, ten pages of loose wrangling in 
the Review, let us approach your observations on the effects 
of Size in the organs, on the manifestations of the mind. You 
say, Their proposition is, that their thirty-six bumps are 
“the organs of so many separate faculties, and that the 
“ strength of the endowment is in exact proportion to the size 
“ of the bump. Now, independent of all flaws in the theory, 
we think it can be proved, by facts that admit of no denial, 
te that this proposition neither is nor can by possibility be true. 
In the frst place,” you continue, “let us say a word about 
“ Size. That the mere bulk or quantity of matter, in such won- 
er derful and delicate structures, should be the exclusive mea- 
“ gure of their value, without any regard to their quality or con- 
* dition, certainly must appear on the first statement to be a very 
“ improbable allegation.” This is a complete misrepresentation of 
the phrenological doctrine, which is, that, ceteris paribus, Size 
is ameasure of power. You studiously omit the qualification 
of other things being equal, although this is constantly kept 
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in view by Phrenologists :—You proceed. We cannot 
su ing that it was nothing but the plain impossi- 
« bility ascertaining any thing 25 to their K tructure and 
“ quality that drove our dogmatic theorists upon that bold pro- 
ä position. Their assumed organs, however, are all buried 
* under skin and bone of an uniform appearance ; and 
“ having nothing, therefore, but Size left to go upon (at least 
“ in the living subject), they seem to have even made up their 
“minds to say that that was quite enough, and thst nothing 
“ else was'to be regarded. In the next place, however, the pro- 
“ position is no less contrary to the analogy of all our known or- 
gans than to general ility. The grand mamma Wolf, in 
dhe fairy tale, does indeed lean a little to the phrenological 
“ heresy, when she tells little Riding-hood that she has large 
“ eyes to see her the better. But with this one venerable ex. 
“ ception, we rather think it has never been held before that the 
“ etrength of vision depended on the size of the eye, the perfection 
“ ing on the magnitude of the ear, or the nicely of taste on 
“ the breadth of the tongue or palate.” 
On page 258 of the Review, you say, We see with our 


« eyes, hear with our ears, and touch with our hands, or the surface of 
.“ the whole body. These are facts, we think, which may be as- 
“ sumed without argument or explanation. Anatomy and experi- 
% mant bow farther, that the sensibility of these organs depends 
on the nerves which belong to them, on the optic and auditory 
c nerves, for example, as to seeing and hearing, or on the nerves 
* of touch for many other sensations.” Your real proposition, then, 


must be, that, with the venerable exception of grand mamma 
Wolf, it has never been held before that the strength of vi- 
sion depends on the size of the optic nerves, the perfection 
of hearing on the magnitude of the auditory nerves, or 
the nicety of taste on the size of the gustatory nerves. 

In an early part of this Letter I observed, that your ob- 
jections have, in general, been anticipated by other. oppo- 
nents of Phrenology, and refuted before you brought-them 
forward. The following extract from a letter written by 
Dr A. Combe, and published in the Edinburgh and Leith 
Advertiser of 18th March, 1826, will serve at once to esta- 
blish this, and to answer your doctrine about the organs of 
sense: Jt is a fact,” says he, admitted by the highest 


r physiological authorities, and by the greatest authority of all— 
“ Nature, that the functions of the five senses are executed with a 
« degree of acutenem and intensity exactly proportioned, cateris 
c paribus, to the development of their respective organs, Monro, 
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“ Blumenbach, Scmmering, Cuvier, Magendie, Georget, and a whole 
* host of authors, might be quoted in proof, but ove is enough ; 
“ and, having Blumenbach at hand, I turn to the section on Smell, 
“ and find as follows :—‘ While animale of the most acute smell” 
“have the nasal organs most extensively evolved, precisely the 
game holds in regard to some barbarous nations. For instance, 
„ein the head of a North-American Indian, (represented in- one 
of his plates), ‘the internal nares are of an extraordinary 
4e € size,’ &. And again, The nearest to this, in point of mag- 
“ © nitude, are the internal nares of the Ethiopians, from among 
«c whom I have seen heads very different from each other, but 
“ < each possessing a nasal organ much larger than that describ- 
“ed by Semmering. These anatomical observations ac- 
“cord with the accounis given by the most respectable travel- 
“© ert concerning ike wo acuteness of amell possessed by 
rc these savages.’ 
In like manner, Dr Monro, primus, no mean authority to put 
“ against a nameless pamphleteer, in treating, in his Comparative 
„ Anatomy, of the large organ of smell in the dog, says, the sensi- 
ce ¢ bility (of smell) seems to be increased in proportion to the sur- 
* ¢ face; AND THIS WILL ALSO BE FOUND TO TAKE PLACE IN ALL 
“ RR OFHER senses.’ A late French physiological writer is 
-“ 17 explicit. In treating of the nerves, M. Georget sa 
-fe « The volume of these organs bears a uniform relation, in all the 
«c ¢ different animals, to the extent and force of the sensations and 
movements over which nt Op imap Thus, the nerve of smell 


in the dog is larger than the five nerves of the external senses 
ic fin man.” 


A large eye too takes in more light, and a large ear more 
impulses of air than small ones; so that the venerable . Grand 
Mamma Wolf really turns out to be a sounder physiological 
authority than the “ Oracle” of the Edinburgh Review ! 

The principle, that size in the organ, ceteris paribus, deter- 
mines the power of manifestation is admitted by physiolo- 
gists to apply equally tothe brain. Magendie says, The 


“ volume of the brain is generally in direct proportion to the ca 
“ city of the mind. e ought not to suppose, however, that 
* every man having a large Bead is necessarily a person of superior 
intelligence, for there are many causes of an augmentation of the 
volume of the head beside the size of the brain, but it is rarely 
“ found, that a man distinguished by his mental faculties has not a 
* large head. The only way of estimating the volume of the brain, 
*in a living person, is to measure the dimensions of the skull; 
“ every other means, even that proposed by Camper, is uncertain.” 
—Compendium of Physiology, p. 104, edition 1826. 

All the world knows,” you continue, and the Phrenologists 
“ themselves admit, that the vigour of any faculty may be improv- 
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ed · hy ine and education; and the strength.of any propensity 
* by habitual indulgence, though these changes are not accompanied 
b any increase in the size of the organ. But is rot this-admit- 
ted and most familiar fact in absolute and glaring ooniradiytion to 
“ the fundamental asuimption of the System ?”—P, 302. : 
Fhis objection is already answered in the following passage 
of the “System,” of which, of course, you take no notice. 
. Suppose that two individuals possess an organization exactly simi- 
- lor, but that one is highly educated, and the other left entirely to the 
% impulee of nature, the. former will manifest bia faculties with 
* higher power than the latter; and hence it is argued, that size is 
-4 not in all cones a. ensune of energy. , 
1 Here, however, the requisite of cœteris paribus does not hold. 
„An important condition is altered, and the Phrenologist uniformly 
- allows for the effects of education, before drawing positive conclu- 
ins, It may be supposed, that, if exercise thus increases 
„power, it is impowible tp draw the line of distinction. between 
, energy derived from this cause and that which proceeds from size 
“in the organs, and hence that the real effects of size can never be 
“ determined. The answer to-this objection ig, that education may 
% cawee the faculties to manifest themselves with the highest degree 
+ of energy which the size of the organs will permit, but that size 
“ Gaes a limit which education cannot surpass. Dennis, we may 
“ presume, received some improvement from education, but it did 
e pot render him equal to Porn, much les to Suakernann or 
„ MIETON: therefore, if we take two individuals whose brains are 
“ y healthy, but whose organs differ in size, and educate them 
alike, the advantages in power and attainment will be greatest in 
be the direct ratio of the size in favour of the largest brain. Thus, 
* the objection ends in this,—that, if we com brains in oppe- 
“ site conditions, we may be led into error —wbich is granted ; bat 
** this is not in opposition to the doctrine, that, cœteris paribus, 
“ size determines power. Finally, extreme deficiency in size 
ce duces incapacity for education, as in idiote; while extreme deve- 
f lopment, if healthy, as in Sha SPAR, Burns, Moza Rr, anti- 
e cipates its effects, in so far that the individuals educate them- 
p ves. . 
“ In saving, then, that, cœteris paribus, size ia a measure ef 
s: power, Phrenologists demand no concessions which are not made 
“ to physiologists in general; among whom, in this instance, they 
te yank themselves.” 
The next objection is, that A diseased state of the 


‘t organ always makes its operations more vigorous and energetic ; 
ec and no instance is mentioned in which the occasional obscuration 


“ of any faculty is referred to such a cause.”—P. 305. This asser- 
tion is at utter variance with fact. On pages 3338—<4 of 


© Phrenological Transactions, p. 308. 
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the System, a variety of cases are mentioned in which disease 
of the organ was accompanied by obscuration of the faculty. 
Ee The imapi disease,” continue, has often no other 
e local indication byt this incresee of mental vigour, and is indeed, in 
“ most cases, plainly imagined or assumed merely to account for 
“that phenomenon. It proves, at all events, that faculties may 
have a vigour quite incommensurate with the size of their organs 
“which is precisely the reverse of what Phrenology teaches. 
It proves that the state or quality of the organ, or of something 
* eise, quite independent of its size, may determine the state of the 
„faculty, and that size, therefore, is no criterion whatever. If we 
“ fnd a man with a smal] organ, and a very vigorous manifes- 
tation of · its supposed faculty, it is, to be sure, very easy to say, 
“ that this is owing, not to the size, but the condition of the organ; 
hut it is saying what fundamentally contradicts the whole phreno- 
* logical doctrine ; and though it introduces another, pretty nearly 
* 1 absurd, it completely puts an end to the former.” 

The answer to this objection also is explicitly given in the 
System; but you pass it over. It is as follows: 


It is proper next to advert to certain conditions which may co- 
r exist in the brain with size, and to attend to their effects. Power 
‘s in the manifestations, and size in the organ, are, in the general 
% case, proportionate ; and when differences in size are considerable, 
tr no circumstance, consistent with health, will render the manifes- 
“ tations equal in power; one brain, however, may be more per- 
« fect in constitution than another, and, in consequence, may act 
“ more vigorously, although not larger in dimensions; but these 
«c differences are slight and their effects limited. Size then is not 
© the enzy requisite to the manifestation of great mental power; the 
f brain must possess also a healthy constitution, and that degree of 
“ netiviey which is the usual accompaniment of health. Now, the 
ee brai», like other parts of the body, may be affected with certain 
 dicomes which do not diminish or increase its magnitude, md yet 
‘f inspaisics feincviens ; and, in such cases, great eive may be pre- 
“ sent, and very imperfect manifestations appear; or it may be at- 
““taeked with other diseases, such as inflammation, or any of these 
particular affections whose nature is unknown, but to which the 
“ name of Mania is given in Nosology, and which greatly exalt its 
“ action ; and then very forcible manifestations may proceed from 
“ a brain comparatively small; but it is no less true, that when a 
** larger brain is excited to the same degree by the sanre causes, the 
“ manifestations become increased in energy in proportion to the 
increase of size. These cases, therefore, form no valid objection 
e to Phrenology. The Phrenologist ascertains, by previous inquiry, 
that the brain is in a state of health. If it is not, he makes the 
a0. 0e. ary limitations in drawing his conclusiens."*.—P. 46. 


n. This subject is discused at greater length in the Phrenological Journal, No 
-P 
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You add to yout last objection the following recondite cem- 
mentary:—* In some cases our author represents the faculty 
% as inordinately excited by disease, in persons who have the organ 
* of very small dimensions; in others he is guilty of the double ab- 
“ surdity of leaving it to disease to produce any manifestation of 
* the faculty, although the organ has all along been unusually 
“ large, as in the following admirable- illustration of Destructive- 
* nes: When excited by intozication, the organ sometimes be- 
comes ungovernable ; and hence arises the destruction of glasses, 
mirrors, chairs, and every frangible object, at the close of many 
% «a feast. Hence also the temptation, often almost irresistible, ex~ 
“ © perienced by many a worthy citizen, when inebriated, to smash 
% € a lamp on his progress home. One gentleman assured me, that 
“ the lamps have appeared to him, when in this state, as it were 
“ € twinkling on his path with a wicked and scornful gleam, and 
% that be has frequently lifted his stick to punish their imperti- 
“ nence, when a remuant of reason restrained the meditated blow. 
In him, Destructiveness is decidedly large; but, when sober, 
* £ there is not a more excellent person. P. 109. 

% Now,” you say, “here we have, first of all, a man with a de- 
“ cidedly large organ, who yet, in his sound and natural state, 
“ gives no manifestation whatever of the connected propensity, in 
* jtaalf a complete falsification of the theory; but then, when dis- 
“ ordered with drink, this naturally quiet person becomes miachier- 
cc ous; that is to say, be comes into the state to which drink and 
ce disorder might bring a man with a decidedlyamall organ.” P. 306. 

This objection also is already answered in the System. It 
is there said, that “In no instance is it a matter of indiffer- 
* ence to the talents and dispositions of the individual, whether any 
er particular organ be large or am it be large, although its 
“ abuses may be prevented by restraint and direction imposed by 
ce the other ies, still its presence will operate on the mind. II, 
K. ſor instance, large Consbativeness and Destructiveness are combin- 
“ad with a large development of the moral and intellectual organs, 
<: the whole life may be passed without the occurrence of any out- 
<: page ; and it may be asked, what effect, in this case, do the former 
“ organs produce? We shall find the answer, by supposing all the 
« other organs to remain large, while those are diminished in size, 
“ and tracing the effects of this change; the result would be an 
tc undue preponderance of moral and intellectual qualities degene- 
er rating into effeminacy. Large Combativenessand Destructiveness 
would add the elements of repulsion and aggression to such an ex. 
et tent, as to permit the manifestation of manly enterprise and cour- 
“age. Hence, in the case supposed, these organs would be dul 
“ performing their ‘unctions when the superficial observer 
« imagine them to be entirely superfiuous.”—P. 450. On these 
principles it did not require intoxication to produce the first 
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manifestation of Destructiveness in the individual alluded to; 
‘and it is not true, in fect, that “drink and disorder” would 
bring a man with a small organ of Destructiveness into the 
state of breaking lamps. 

On p. 307 you say, A third and separate refutation” (alas, 
that so many refutations should be necessary I). is suggested by 
another concession, or necessary distinction, of its supporters. 
“ There is a difference, they have been obliged to admit, be- 
“ tween the Activity and the Power of their faculties and pro- 
“ pensities; and size is a measure of power only, activity not 
“ manifesting itself by any peculiarity of outward configuration,” 
In the System, it is said, that activity means the rapidity with 
. which the faculties may be manifested. The largest organs 
“ in each head have the greatest and the smallest the least tend- 
“ ency to natural activity. P. 49. You omit this statement 
entirely, and proceed with the question, “Is there in reality 
e any distinction between what is here called power and what is 
“ called activity, as applied to the 36 phrenological faculties ?” 
Fou dedicate two pages to the task of proving, “ that we can 
cc have no other idea of the power of an faculty, than one 
“ which answers exactly to Mr Combe’s definition of its activity.” 


You, no doubt, quote the definition of activity; but you omit 
the most important and practical illustrations of the difference 
between it and power, which, if you had inserted, would have 
served as a sufficient refutation of all your objections on this 
-head. In the System it is atated, that “ The doctrine, that 


ce power is a characteristic of the mind, distinguishable at once 
er frbm mere intellectual —— and aleo! from activity, ie one of 
“ great practical importance ; and it explains a variety of pheno- 
** mena of which we previously possessed no theory. In society 
“We meet with persons whose whole manner is little, whom we 
“ instanctively feel.to be unfit for any great e rise or arduous 
‘ duty, and who are, nevertheless, distinguished for amiable feel- 
ce ing and good sense. This springs from a small brain, but favour- 
“: ably proportioned in its parts. Other individuals again, with 
“ far less polish, inferior information, and fewer amiable quali- 
e ties, impress us with a sentiment of their power, force, energy, 
te or greatness; we instinctively feel that they have weight, and 
* that, if acting against us, they would prove formidable oppo- 
* nents. This arises from great sise. BuoNaPaRTs, who had 
te an admirable tact in judging of human nature, distinguishes 
te between mere cleverness and force of character, and almost 
“ always prefers the latter. In his Memoirs, he speaks of some 
* uf hls .as-possetsing talents, intellect, book-learning, 
© but as still being nobody, as wanting that weight and compre- 
« hensiveness which fit a man for great enterprises; while he 
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« adverts to others as possessing limited intellect and.little jadg- 
ment, but prodigious force of character; and — rinn 
“ them as admirably adapted by this qualification to lead soldiers 
* through peril and. difficulty, provided they be put on the right 
“ path by minds superior to their own. MuRaT was such a 
„man; and BUONAPARTE appears, on the whole, to have liked 
“ guch officers, for they did not trouble him with thinking for 
“ themselves, while they possessed energy adequate to the exe- 


“ cution of his most gigantic designs.” —System of Phrenology, 


. 435. 
Activity in the organs, on the other hand, gives liveliness, 
quickness, and rapidity and is a more frequent concomitant 
“ of a moderate-sized brain than of a large one. Dr Srunz- 
„ HEI thinks that long fibres contribute to activity. Mode- 
“ rate size of the brain, with favourable combination, and much 
“ activity, will constitute what is commonly understood by a 
clever man in ordinary life; such an individual will form ideas 
“ rapidly, do a great deal of work, show tact and discrimination, 
* and prove himself really a valuable and useful member of so- 
ie ciety ; but then he must not be overloaded with difficulties, 
t or encumbered with obstacles, nor must the field in which he 
te is called on to labour be too extensive. Id. p. 439. 
When power and activity unite in an individual, they consti- 
“ tute the perfection of genius. This I conceive to have been 
* the case in Homer and in Sgaxesrrare. Vivacious buoy- 
* ancy, ease, and fertility, arising from activity, joined with 
* depth, strength, comprehensiveness, and masculine energy of 
mind, the result of t size, place these authors above al 
* others whom the world has ever seen.“ —Id. p. 440. 


It is almost superfluous to add to these illustrations; but 
as you cite instances of particular faculties, and ask what is 
the distinction between power and activity in them, it may be 
proper briefly to answer some of your inquiries. Your words 
are, When we say, for example, that a man has Destruc- 


“ tiveness uncommonly powerful, what do we mean but that he 
*¢ ig unusually ready to injure and destroy? All men have some- 
thing, it seems, of this amiable propensity; and the only dif- 
ec ference is, that those who have it least are the slowest to give 
et way to it, and these who have it most, the quickest. e 
“ whole difference, therefore, is in what is here called its activity.” 


Is it true, then, that this is the only difference ? When we 
see represented on the stage the character of an ill-natured 
old woman, whose whole existence is little else than a 
series of manifestations of Destructiveness, can any thing be 
more quick, and, at the same time, mote ludicrousty Nehls, 
than the flashes of ill-nature which are then exhibited $ It 
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is, indeed, the contrast between these qualities that forms 
the charm of the representation. Take, again, the example 
_ of a Meg Merrilees, uttering the most dreadful imprecations 

of a tremendous Destructiveness, do we not feel in this cha- 
racter an overwhelming power of passion altogether different 
from the activity of the other? We laugh at the one and 
tremble before the other ; and this difference of feeling in the 
spectator does not arise, as you maintain, merely from dif- 
« ference in the muscles of the hand or arm” of the actors, 
for there is no question of physical violence in either case,— 
but solely from difference in their mental energies. So com- 
pletely is this the truth, and so distinct are the qualities of 
power and activity, that I would peril the decision of this 
point, on the fact, that the ablest representatives of the former 
set of characters on all the stages of Europe have smaller 
brains than the ablest representatives of the second class; 
and that they cannot with success interchange; the small 
brain cannot rise to the deep pathos of the large one, and the 
large brain cannot divest itself of its accompanying mental 
intensity, the very absence of which constitutes the peculiar 
aptitude of the small brain for the parts which it represents. 

You ask, what constitutes a great endowment of Wit, 
Language, Imitation, Locality, and Individuality, but a 
‘¢ rapid,” “ copious,” and “ easy” manifestation of these 
powers? Did you ever meet with “ a chattering creature” 
in society? If you have had this misfortune, you must have 
found, by painful experience, that nothing could exceed the 
‘¢ rapidity,” ‘* copiousness,” and ease of his discourse; 
but that nothing could fall farther short of the energy and 
intensity of a Shakspeare. As you enjoy the ‘ admiration 
of many ladies and dress-makers,” you, of course, have 
been no stranger at musical entertainments: did you ever 
observe, then, that some ladies send forth from the piano- 
forte volumes of sound so rich in melody and intensely deep 
in power, that they melt the very soul of the listener ; while 
there are other performers perfect in execution, correct in time, 
and strict observers of every rule of art, whose music is still 
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meagre and destitute of every quality fitted to excite and che- 
rish emotion; a large organ of Tune and large brain are essen- 
tial to the first, and these will be found smaller in the Tatter. 

You amuse yourself and your readers with picturing “ a 
“ mighty colourist bringing his tardy energies to act ina 
“ flower-garden, and labouring towards tremendous mani- 
s festations of his faculty,” &e. If you would know where 
such manifestations are in reality to be found, I would refer 
you to the works of that mighty colourist Titian, whose 
Venuses and Danaes are made by the power of colour to 
start from the canvass with all the energy of life,—to the 
gorgeous displays of colouring in the paintings of Rubens, 
who, with all the palpable defects of his taste in regard to 
form, his squab Cupids and Dutch-built Faiths and Charities, 
strikes the critic dumb with admiration by the force of co- 
lour alone. Above all, to the marvellous effects produced 
by mere colour in the chiaro-scuro of Rembrandt, where, by 
throwing an excess of brilliancy on one part of the picture, 
while the other is immersed in the deepest shade, he gives 
the appearance as of the sparkling of gems, or the radiation 
of light itself. I would refer you, lastly, to the mild rich 
glow in the colouring of Claude, where trees, temples, and 
waters, sleeping under the rays of bis setting suns, are only 
exceeded in beauty by the pencil of that great and inimit- 
able colourist—Nature. Allow me farther to observe; that, 
whether you are able to feel it or no, there is a power of 
conception and imagination in respect to colour, in thë in- 
stances here mentioned, altogether beyond the reach of the 
most active little sorter of ribbands, male or female, that ever 
bustled behind or on the outside of a counter. A boarding- 
school Miss, when choosing the threads for her sampler, or 
papers for a fillagree tea-caddy, may have as quick a percep- 
tion of the difference of shades, and exercise her organ of 
colour as actively as Titian or Rubens could for the soul of 
them; but what a difference in the effect produced, i. e. in 
the power of manifestation ! 

«t There is,” you say, “a fourth refutation, and that totally in- 
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dependent of admissioris, to be derived from the changes thay 
“ are so familiarly observed to take place in the characters and 
“ propensities of men in the course of their lives, while the ele- 
“- vations on their skulls remain as they were from the begin- 
“< wing.”"—P.311. Is there any thing so common, for instance, 
* ag to see a young spendthrift turned into an old miser? A man 
*¢ who was scandalously prodigal from 20 to 40, becoming ex- 
“ travagantly avaricious from 50 to 80?”—*< Are there not 
“ meny amorous youths who degenerate into absolute woman - 
“ haters in their middle age?” P. 312. I have occasionally heard 
of such cases, but never having seen any, I can neither ad- 
mit, nor deny, nor explain them from practical observation ; 
but, 2dly, they are in direct opposition to your own state- 
ment on p. 302,—‘ That all the world knows, and the 
“ Phrenologists themselves admit, that the vigour of any faculty 
„may be improved by exercise and education, and the strength 
“ of any propensity by habitual indulgence.”—-No doubt certain 
modifications of character do sometimes take place in the 
course of the lives of individuals; but these are totally dig. 
tinct from those here cited from your pages. In the System 
of Phrenology, under the title of ‘ Combinations in Activ), 
“ ty,” p. 454, the case is supposed of two individuals, in 
“each of whom all the organs are developed in an average 
& degree; anà it is explained, that if the one be educated 
in moral and intellectual pursuits, this training will occasion 
the predominance of the higher faculties in activity in him; 
while, if the other be exposed to the temptations of. vice, 
aided by ignorance, the lower faculties will in him become 
most active. It is added, the principle now under discus- 
« sion is not inconsistent with the influence of size; because it 
* is only in individuals in whom the organs are nearly on an 
te equalily in point of size, that so great effects can be produced by 
“ combinations in activity. In such cases, the Phreno in 
ee estimating the effects of size, always inquires into the educa- 
“ tion bestowed. “ If an individual is very deficient in the 
ee higher organs, he will remain vulgar in consequence of this 
* detect, although born and educated in the best society, and in 
_ spite of every effort to communicate refinement by training; 
« while, on the other hand, if a very favourable development 
* of the organs of the higher sentiments and intellect is possess- 
« ed, the individual, in whatever rank he moves, will have the 
“ stamp of nature's nobility.”—P. 455. 


If we suppose the case of a young man in whom all the 
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osgnis iat in nearly equal relative proportions, and. whaia 
his youth was exposed to the solicitations of profligate asso. 
ciates, but in his maturer years has had the good fortune to 
change his external circumetanees, and come within the babi. 
tual influence of religious, moral, and intellectual society, it 
is quite obvious, that, without the least dereliction of phreyo. 
logical principle, he may, in the latter condition, exhibit a 
great improvement of character; but this is totally different 
from a prodigal becoming a miser, or an amorous youth a 
woman-hater. And, besides, the phrenological statement must 
never be overlooked, that it is only where the organs are 
pretty much in equilibrio that such modifications, as are here 
admitted, actually occur; because this accords precisely with 
the fact in nature, that it is only some profligates who are re- 
elaimable, while others set at defiance all the -efforts of piety 
and philanthropy to accomplish their reformation. If there 
is not some natural obstacle to a change of character, why 
do we not all change for the better? Why do you, for ex- 
ample, not assume the profundity of Bacon, the elevation of 
Milton, and’ the fertility of ‘Shakspeare? Why has any 
‘parent a wayward child, whose pride, selfishness, or cunning, 
he cannot subdue? Phrenology answers, because, in the one 
case, we cannot confer on ourselves such large organs of . in. 
tellect as those illustrious men possessed ; and, in the other, 
cannot eradicate from the brains of children large organs 
of Self-esteem and Secretiveness. The changes of . charac- 
‘ter that Phrenology recognises are similar to those which the 
lion undergoes in a cage; the stimulus of hunger is sedu- 
lously averted, while bars and bolts are added to restrain 
his ferocity, and a degtee of tameness is thus produced? bin 
he is still in nature a lion. In like manner, by withdraw- 
ing excitement to the propensities, and adding the restraints 
of moral and intellectual influence, a man, who, in different 
circumstances, was vicious, may be rendered to some extent 
moral; but his nature is not changed. If we restore the 
temptations, and withdraw the restraints, he will return, like 
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& sow that is washed, to wallowing inthe mire. This subjest 
is ably discussed in an essay by Mr Lyon, published in 
the Christian Instructor for December, 1823, and in another 
paper in the Phrenological Journal, vol. I. p. 555. 

Having now answered at considerable length those of your 
objections which go to the principles of Phrenology, I shall 
very briefly advert to such of them as relaté more immediately 
to details. 

You say, “s the last and most effectual, or at least most tangi- 


“ ble refutation is deduced from the actual want of any thing like 
“ distinct organs in the brain, (p. 311,) and again, “ In the only or- 
€ gans of which we know any thing there is no such wondrous uni- 
“ formity. The eye is a machine of a very different structure from 
the ear—the olfactory apparatus radically distinct from the gus 
be tatory ; it would be strange, therefore, if we venerated the Deity, 
cc and were impelled to break lamps, by the state of two cones of the 
ame substance lying under one bone! But there are no such 
“ cones, nor any traces of the 36 organs, except the elevations at 
€ the surface.” —P. 313. Note. 


Here, however, in this ‘ your last, most effectual, and 
most tangible refutation,” you are equally wrong as in your 
Four preceding refutations. Allow me to call to your recol- 
lection what you have stated on page 258, viz. that Ana. 
* tomy and experiment show farther, that sensibility of these or- 
r gans (of sight, hearing, and touch,) *“ depends on the nerves 
er which belong to them—on the optic and auditory nerves, for ex- 
“ ample, as to seeing and hearing, or on the nerves of touch for 
e many other sensations ;” and again, in the same page, that the 
* nerves belonging to each of these senses seem to form its only ma- 
“ terial organ, and that “ it is upon their liar structure or 
“ action that our sensations depend.” Be it obeerved too, that the 
emphatic italics in these sentences are your own, and show 
your anxiety to have the fact mentioned well understood. 
Now if the “ wondrous uniformity” of which you complain 
in the cerebral organs has really nothing analogous in any of our 
other organs, in all of which you think there is a distinctness 
of structure at once indicative of a distinctness of function, I 
would ask you, simply, to explain, how it has happened that 
for so many hundred years anatomists and physiologists 

ald have been at variance in regard to the three nerves of 
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the tongue, and how they could not decide among themselves 
whieh was really the nerve of taste, which of motion, and 
which of ‘toush ? taste, motion, and touch being surely, at 
least, as distinct in their nature as the phrenological faculties 
of Veneration and Destructiveness, which you are surprised 
at finding acting through the medium of organs forthed vf 
the same: % n. When you tell. us that the five'sensés 
depend for their sensibility on nerves, which are their ‘ only 
aterial organs,” did you, not being learned in andto- 
my,” imagine that each of these nerves was formed of such a 
different and dissimilar substance, that, by looking at them, 
you could point out the particular sensè for which each was 
destined? If you did so, you are either in a mistake as to 
what is possible, or more gifted than ordinary. observers. 
Sensation and motion again are nearly as dissimilar in their 
nature as any two of the phrenological faculties, and yet sq 
far are these from being connected with organs more dissimi- 
lar In stibstiince or appearance than those of the "Grati, ‘that 
Jou yourself, in a note to the page already quoted, inform 
your readers that only now Mr Charles Bell, aided by Ma. 
gendie and Flourens, has made it highly probable that the 
“ nerves which minister to sensation are different from. those 
“ which produce voluntary motion ;” and if you had been 
skilled in anatomy you would have been able to give precise- 
ly the same good reason for this being not only. a very mo- 
dern, but as yet not an universally-received discovery, as may 
be given for the lateness of the discovery of the true functions 
of the brain. You complain that the cones in the brain,’ 
though exeeuting different functions, are not divided by vi- 
sible partitions, or made of different kinds of substance. 
When you stated this as an objection, did you know that the 
nerves of sensation and motion are composed of similar sub- 
stances not separated by any visible partitions, but running 
undistmguishably blended in one common sheath ? : 

- It may be mentioned also, that Dr Barclay started objettions | 

Vor. IV:-sNo XIII. E 
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precisely ‘similar several years age, in. his work on Life and 
Organization, and that they are answered by Dr A. Combe 
in the Transactions of the Phrenolpgical Soeisty, p. 397. 
You say that you have been assured by persons.learned in 
anatomy, that all that is true in Drs Gall and Spurrheim's 
secpuat of the brain “had been previously established . by 
Reil and others ;” and, in a note at the end of your review, 
you tell us that Dr Gordon, in “ a masterly work,” and an 


“ admirable production, has clearly demonstrated, Ist, that the - 
“ nological doctors have no sort of claim to originality, as to the far 
greater part of the anatomical facts they have held out as their 
ei discoveries; and, 2d, that all that is really original in their ana- 
“ tomy is quite unsound and erroneous, and founded either on most 
“ idle conjectures, or on a mere trick in the manner of ration, 
“ scarcely reconcileable with the dignity of scientific investigation.” 


As you seem never to have thought it necessary to read Dr 
Spurzheim’s answer to that * admirable production,” the opi- 
nions of which you thus implicitly adopt, you will no doubt 
be surprised to learn that Drs Gall and Spurzheim have been 
infinitely more particular than Dr Gordon himself, in tracing 
the history of the anatomy of the brain, and in giving to each 
discoverer the merit really due to him ; and that they them- 
selvés had quoted the very authors, and in several instances 
the very passages of those authors, which Dr Gordon long 
aftetwards adduced to show their bad faith. When you re- 
peat an assertion that first appeared in your own Review, No 
49, and which has been refuted again and again, that “ all 
that is true in their” (Drs G. and S.’s) “account of the brain 
had deen previously established by Reil and others,” it is 
obvious that you have not considered it necessary to read Dr 
Spurzheim's answer to Dr Gordon. It is there stated at p. 
51, that at Halle, in the year 1805, „Professors Reil and 


Loder, and numerous gentlemen of the profession, honoured us 
with their presence at the public lectures and demonstrations. With 
Loder we repeated several times the anatomical demoustrations, 
“and once we dissected with Reil a brain quietly in his own room. 
He was so much pleased with out demonstrations, that he gave to 
„Dr Gall some drawings with which be was formerly oboupied, de 
“© siructura nervorum et cerebelli. Thus, continues Dr S., I 
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to observe, that in the summer of 1906, we demonstrated, tn 
6. el the same leading ints in the anatomy of the brain. which 
“we still maintain; and it was after this (in 809) that Reil pub- 


lished views essentially the same as those demonstrated by 
Gall and Spurzheim. Farther, in the Phrenological Journal, 
vol. I. p. 78, you will find evidence that Neil himself did not 
hesitate to declare, “that he had obtained more informas 
“ tion from the dissection of the brain performed by Gall, than he 
“ had believed it possible for a man to discover in This whole life- 
“time.” In this testimony to the anatomical merits of the “ phre- 
“ nological doctors” Loder heartily concurs. If all that is really 
original in their anatomy is, as you assert, unsound, erro- 
neous, and founded only on idle conjecture and mere trick, 
is it not somewhat astonishing that Reil, to whom you gra- 
tuitously ascribe the merits of the discoveries, should himself 
speak of them in such terms? and further, that so competent 
a judge as Cuvier should, in giving a summary of the ana- 
tomy of the brain in 1822, use the following words: On 
* gait aujour d'hui et surtout par les dernières recherches de M. M. 
Gall et Spurzheim, que la moelle épinière, §c.,” and go on to 
describe the structure of the brain precisely as explained 
by the phrenological doctors, to whom alone Cuvier here ra- 
fers. (Vide Revue Encyclopedique, November, 1822, p. 
237.) If what you allege is really correct, is it not equally 
surprising that M. J. Cloquet, a distinguished anatomist -of 
Paris, in a much-admired, very expensive, and splendid folio 
work, in 40 Nos. with lithographic plates, entitled Anatomia 
de Homme, b now in the course of publication, Aas copied 
every ane of the plates of the human brain contained in Drs 
Gall and Spurzheim’s great work? He has done this. with 
very slight acknowledgments of gratitude to their authors 
indeed ; but the simple fact of his esteeming them as the 
most accurate, and engraving them in such a work, shows the 
degree of enedit to which your Review, and “ the admitable 
production” of your authority, Dr Gordon, are entitled, when 
you “ venture to affirm” (in No 49 of the Review, p. 265,) 
4c that there is not one of these figures which accords with nature ;” 
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that the representations in plates VI. and KI. “ are particularly 
er inaccurate ;” that others “ do not in the least degree approach to 
“ and on p. 267, that in several plates the omissions 
* are great, and in a considerable number the errora extravagant.” 
Is it not surprising, that in a place like Paris, where, from 
the abundance of subjects, every one can so easily verify the 
anatomical statements of Gall and Spurzheim, their deserip- 
tions should now be those adopted by the established profess- 
ors and teachers of the science? I have already cited Cu- 
vier and Cloquet, and I may safely add, that the late lament- 
ed Beclard, professor of anatomy at the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, whose genius is incontestable, and whose reputation is al- 
ready European, although he was cut off in his prime, de- 
scribes the structure in terms scarcely different from those of 
the phrenological doctors themselves.* Besides, in London, 
in 1826, Dr Spurzheim was entreated by the medical students 
to teach them the anatomy of the brain, and they raised a 
subscription to recompense him for doing so. These statements 
may seem tedious and unnecessary, but truth required them 
to be brought forward to dissipate the deception which you, 
unintentionally and in ignorance, endeavour to practise on 
those who pin their faith to your dicta, on the erroneous sup- 
position that you are acquainted with the subject on which 
you are writing. Can you peruse the testimonies now ad- 
duced, and still - venture to affirm” that your own conduct 
is, in this instance, reconcileable with the dignity of scien- 
cc tific investigation ?” . 
On p. 317, you quote the case of a Welshman in St Tho- 
mas’s Hospital, who had received a considerable injury of 
“the head, but from which he ultimately recovered, and 
« who, when he became convalescent, spoke a language which 
„no one about him could comprehend.” It turned out 
that. he had recovered the use of the Welsh language which 
he had learned in his youth, but, owing to long disuse, had 


e~ - ~ ` *4itions to Bichat, p. 38. ` 
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subsequently forgotten. After citing the case, you proceed: 
The phenomenon is explained by supposing that a part of the 
organ of Language was injured, and that the effects of this 
“ infary were, Ist, to destroy for_the time, that of the ma- 
chinery which served for the recollection of English worde, 
and, 2d, to restore to a serviceable state, that part which had 
* been originally used for recollecting Welsh ones, but had long 
been so much rusted and decayed as to be quite unfit for ser- 
“ vice. These are not metaphors employed to assist our concep- 
“ lion of an obscure fact, or to give a sort of coherence to a strange 
e statement, they ARE ALLEGED BY THE PHRENOLOGISTS 45 se- 
“ rious and literal truths, affording a plain and satisfactory ex- 
“ planation of a very extraordinary occurrence. Now, would 
any mortal believe that every word of these explanations and 
statements is a pure fiction of your own, gratuitously put 
into the mouths of the Phrenologists, apparently for no pur- 
pose but to afford scope for ridicule. Not only are there 
no such assertions or expositions in my work, but there 
is nothing approaching to them. After ( uoting from an 
opporient of Phrenology the case of the Welshman, the only 
remark made upon it by me is, Such a fact as this is to- 
“ tally inexplicable on any principle, except that of the existence of 
“ organs by which the faculties are manifested ; for it could not be 
“ the mind itself that was affected, and its faculties impaired by the 
“ fever, or which recovered long-lost knowledge by the influence of 
“ this disease. —System of Phrenology, p. 315. 

On page 318 of the Review, it is said, We have left room 
“ enough, we dare say, for cavil and misrepresentation on the 
“s part of those who think those the best weapons of controver- 
“ sy; it is not, however, to them that we address ourselves, 
t and we care nothing at all for their hostility.” There are no 
limits certainly to the abuse of words; but if your Review is 
deliberately exhibited as a specimen of what you mean by 
candour and scrupulosity, no doubt this answer to it 
may be viewed as replete with “ cavil and misrepresenta- 
“ ton.” . ` 

You attempt another refutation of Phrenology, by affirm- 
ing, that a man may not only be well banged on all his or- 
gans, but that he may be deprived of the greater number of 
them altogether, without injury to any mental faculty. Instead 
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of wasting time in answering at length, a proposition worthy 
indeed of the author of the discovery, that insects perform 
all their functions as well without, as with heads, I shall merely 
state, that the principle of a plurality of organs, as applied 
to the explanation of the phenomena attendant on partial in- 
juries of the brain, has been recognized by the best profes- 
sional authorities, as the most satisfactory and consistent that 
has ever been propounded. In the Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view for October, 1826, the following passage occurs: 
“ The last of these questions” (the objection arising from in- 
juries of the brain) “ is investigated in an elaborate paper fur- 
“ nished to the System,” by Dr A. Combe, who succeeds 
“ completely in removing the objection. His reasonings to us 
te seem unanswerable, and unfold views whieh the physician can 
“ apply to the best purposes: the Essay altogether is satisfac- 
“ tory." — P. 466. 

On page 296, you say, If it were really true, that cer- 


“ tain very visible and well-defined bumps on the skull were the 
„necessary organs of all our faculties and propensities,—just as our 


te eyes are of sight and our ears of hearing, —it is, in the first place, 
-“ inconeeivable, that the discovery should have remained to be made 


* in the beginning of the 19th century.” 

The same profound objection goes to show, that the dis- 
covery of the revolution of the globe could not be true, be- 
cause it was not made by Copernicus till 1510, nor de- 
fended by Galileo till 1608; that Harvey’s discovery of 
the circulation of the blood must be a fable, because mankind 
continued ignorant of it till 1619; and that gas. light must 
be a perfect nonentity, because it was unknown till our own 
day! In the introduction to the “ System” it is explained 
how the discovery was not made sooner; Dissection does not 
reveal the functions of any organ, and Consciousness does not 
intimate even the existence of organs of the mental faculties; 
nevertheless, anatomists prior to Dr Gall studied the brain 
chiefly by dissection, and metaphysicians studied the mind by 
reflection on their own consciousness; while he adopted a 
method entirely new, that of comparing the power of mani- 
festing the various faculties with the size of particular parts 
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of the brain. It is, therefpre, not strange, that he should 
arrive at results which the imperfections of their methods ren- 
dered it impossible for them to reach. 

` You proceed: —“ In the second place, it is still more incon- 
“ ceivable, that, after the discovery was made, there should be as 
t body who could pretend to doubt: of its reality. The means o 
* verifying it, one would think, must have been such as not to leave a 
“ pretext for the slightest hesitation ; and the fact that, after tweuty 
s yan preaching in its favour, it is far more generally rejected than 
believed, might seem to afford pretty conclusive evidence against 
“ the possibility of its truth. —P. 296. 

In answer, I beg to refer you to Mr Locke's observations, 
cited on p. 9 of this Letter, and to the following extract from 
Professor Playfam’s Dissertation, prefixed to the Sup- 
plement of the Encyclopedia Britannica : 

It must not he vippor.. says he, “ that so great a reva- 
“ lution in science, as that which was made by the new analysis, 
“ (by Newton, ) could be brought about entirely without oppo- 
“ sition, as in every society there are some who think them- 
“ selves interested to maintain things in the condition wherein 
“ they have found them. The considerations are indeed suffi- 
“ ciently obvious, which, in the moral and political world, tend 
“to produce this effect, and to give a stability to hum- insti. 
ec tutiona often ao little proportionate to their real value, or to 
“ their general utility. Even in matters purely intellectual, 
and in which the abstract truths of arithmetic and geometry 
“ seem alone concerned, the prejudices, the selfiekness, or the va- 
“ nity of those who pursue them, not unfrequently combine to 
“ resist improvement, and often engage no inconsiderable degree of 
“ talent in drawing back, instead of pushing forward, the machina 
“ of science. The introduction of methods entirely new must often 
“ change the relative place of the men engaged in scientific pursuits, 
“ and must oblige many, after descending from the statwns they 
« formerly occupied, to take a lower position in the scale ꝙ intel. 
** Leqtual im . The enmity of such men, if they be not 
% animated by a spirit of real candour and the love of truth, is 
likely to be directed against methods by which their vanity 
“ig mortified and their importance lessened. Dissertation, 
part 2d, p. 27. 

Mr Playfair, again, speaking of the discoveries of Newton 
in regard to the composition of light, says, But all were 
not equally candid with the Dutch philosopher, [Huygens], 
“ and that the discovery now communicated had every 
“ thing to recommend it which can arise from what is great, new, 
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“ and singular, though it was not g theory or system of opintons, 
“ but the generalization of facts made known by ez ee, and 
ee though it was brought forward in a most simple and unpre- 
“ tending form, a host of enemies appeared, each eager to obtain 
“ the unfortunate pre-eminence of being the first to attack conclu- 
* sions which the unanimous voice of posterity was to confirm.” — 
(P. 56.) Among them, one of the first was Father Pardies, 
** who wrote against the iments, and what he was pleased to 
“ call the Hypornesis of Newton. A satisfactory and calm re- 
" ply convinced him of his mistake, which he had the candour 
“very readily to acknowledge. A countryman of his, Mariotte, 
“was more difficult to be reconciled, and though very conver- 
“ sant with experiment, appears never to have succeeded in repeat- 
“ ing the experiments of Newton.”—I6. p. 57. 


Here Mr Playfair's arm is raised not only to avenge the 
illustrious dead, but to protect from insult discoverers of 
every age. It is impossible to arrest the blow, even although 
it is you, his friend, who have thrust your head into the line 
of its descent. 

On pages 295 and 296, you make a variety of allegations 
hostile to Phrenology, and say, that the Phrenologists know 
well enough that the great body of the public concurs” with 
you ;—you should have added, and the whole empire of 
“China !"—If I have been successful in showing, that it is im- 
possible to know any thing at all of the matter, except by 
practising observations, which you, and the great body of the 
public, misled by you, have never done, it follows that the 
good people of China are in every respect as competent wit- 
nesses against the truth of Phrenology as you and your ad- 
herents; and if numbers are to decide the question, they are 
not to be despised. You know well enough, that that por- 
tion of the public who have examined the evidence are to a man 
against you ; and according to all rules of probation hither- 
to acted upon, the testimony of ten men informed on a sub- 
ject outweighs that of a countless multitude whose ignorance 
is their only qualification. If I am not greatly deceived, you 
have in the present article over-estimated the extent of public 
ignorance regarding Phrenology, and relied on it a little more 
than may be advantageous to your philosophical reputation. 
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On p. 298, you state, that the whole question is, whether 
it be really true, that certain bumps on the head are the or- 
tc gans of certain primitive, distinct, and universal faculties,” 
you admit that we cannot take upon ourselves to say that 
ec the facts are absolutely false,” but excuse yourself, in the 
following words, for not entering on a scrutiny of this most 
important of all the points in the discussion. Suppose,” you 


aay, that we were merely to allege that, so far as our observation 
* went, the facts (of the Phrenologists) seemed all to be imaginary— 
vc that it was a matter of notoriety, that men with large heads were 
* not generally of superior endowments, nor those with small, defi- 
* cient in understanding—that in the circle of our acquaintance 
“ there were many kind mothers without any protuberance on the 
* lower part of their skulls, many men of wit with no triangular 
e prominences beyond the temples, and many eloquent and loqua- 
«s cious persons, of both sexes, with no unusual projection of the 
“ eyes—that, in fact, we had never happened to meet with any one 
* individual in whom a marked peculiarity of character or disposi- 
“ tion was accompanied by any of their external indications, and 
“ that we daily saw remarkable enough bumps on the heads of very 
ordinary people—that most of those with whom we conversed had 
«e made the same observations, and concurred in the same results,“ Sc. 


« They would call on us to name our instances, and would 
« cavil at them when they were named; or, because we declin- 
ce ed submitting the heads of respectable ladies and gentlemen 
“to an impertinent palpation, and their characters, temper, 
“and manners, to a still more impertinent discussion,—-because 
“ we did not choose to offend many worthy people, by pointing 
them out as the owners of bumps, without the corresponding 
“ faculties,—or to en in a quarterly wrangle about the 
“ Ideality of Dr Chalmers, or the Adhesiveness of Mrs M‘Kin- 
„non, they would complain, that we used allegations which 
“ we refused to verify, and contend, that nothing but a fair 
“ scrutiny was wanting to their success. —P. 296. 


No, indeed, the Phrenologists would make no such com- 
plaints. In regard to your facts, they would simply remind 
you, that you entered upon the observation of them avowed- 
ly with the conviction, “first, that there is not the least rea- 


“ son to su that any of our faculties, but those which con- 
er nect us with external objects, or direct the movements of our 
“ bodies, ACT BY MATERIAL ORGANS AT ALL, and that the phre- 
“* nological organs have no analogy whatever with those of the ex- 
“ ternal senses ; second, that it is quite plain, that there neither 
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u are, nor can be, any such: primitive and original faculties as the 
* greater part of those to which such organs are assigned. 
P. 294. They would remark, farther, that the consequences 
of these impressions would be, first, that you would not, 
in all probability, take the trouble to become acquainted 
accurately, with the form and position of organs which you 
had thus settled to he mere fictions of imagination; and, 
secondly, that you would be as little likely to study, so as 
to comprehend distinctly, the functions ascribed to faculties 
which you had already dismissed, as what neither existed nor 
could exist; and they would state, with all deference, that 
a person thus prepossessed was not in the best condition for 
making impartial observations, and would not be over-dis- 
posed to recognize concomitances of organic development with 
mental manifestations, even although such should actually 
present themselves. Ag proofs of the truth of these infer- 
ences, they would refer, first, to your ignorance of the situation 
of the organs manifested, in your placing Conour in the 
“ forehead, and Tune on the eyebrow, over the middle of 
“ the eye,” p. 259, and describing Concentrativeness on one 
page, (274,) „ as having a goodly organ in the back part of 
«“ the head, just above Love of Children and below Self- es- 
“teem ;” and on another page, (274,) as having two dis- 
cc tinct organs of an angular shape on the sides of the cranium ;” 
secondly, to your blunders concerning the faculties, which are 
nearly as numerous as your notices of them ; and, thirdly, to 
the surprising circumstance, that you ‘ never happened to 
“meet with any one individual in whom a marked peculi- 
c arity of character or disposition was accompanied by any 
“ of their external indications,” because, unless you had 
been absolutely resolved not to see, you must, according to 
the principle of the calculation of chances, have stumbled, dy 
mere accident, upon, at least, one concomitance, out of any 
considerable number of observations.* 


The assertion in the text really groves, either that you have never 
looked, or been unwilling to see. You have frequently met Mr Thomas Moore, 
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As to calling you to “ name your instances, and “ engage 
ina quarterly wrangle about” the Ideality of Dr Chalmers, 
& or the Adhesiveness of Mrs M‘Kinnon,” the Phrenologists 
would not propose any such offence to your editorial dignity 
and delicacy. If you wished to come to issue on the facts of thè 
science, they would invite you to the Phrenologieal Hall, (and 
this they have done for the last four years, by opening it to 
publie inspection, ) they would show you authenticated éasts of 
the skulls of King Robert Bruce, Raphael, La Fontaine, Bel- 
lingham, Sheridan, &o. ; masks, taken from nature, of Hen- 
ri Quatre, Swift, Burke, Pitt, Fox, &c.; masks from au: 
thenticated busts of Voltaire, Franklin, &c.; actual skulls of 
executed criminals, whose actions were proved before juries; 
and a great variety of skulls of most of the nations of the 
globe, whose manners and characters are matters of philoso- 
phical history; and they would stand or fall by the accord. 
‘ance or non-accordance of the development of brain in these 
instances, with the publicly-acknowledged talents and dispe- 
sitions of the individuals and nations. 

You urge, as an additional reason for not appealing to 
facts, that we had ourselves known some, and heard from 


cc good authority of many cases of flagrant and ridiculous blun- 
“ders committed by P logists of the greatest. eminence, 
ce which they had neither the candour to acknowledge nor the 
“ confidence to deny.”—P. 205. There are several answers to 


this allegation. First, By far the greater number of the al- 
leged blunders-of the Phrenologists are gratuitous fictions of 
the opponents, desfitute of all foundation in fact. The fol- 
lowing will serve as examples: —It was recorded in Black- 
wood's Magazine, and reprinted in most of the newspapers of 


and you are intimately acquainted with his works. The Westminster Re- 
view was led to remark, that in his Life of Sheridan there are 2500 similes, 
exclusive of metaphors and regularly-built allegories. This is pretty conclusive 
evidence as to his manifesting the faculty of Comparison, as described in the 
System, p. 339; and I venture to state, from observation, that the organ is so 
largely developed in his head as to be discernible st the distance of several 
yards, in the very form assigned to it on the busts: and yet you never saw this 
concomitance ! 
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Britain and America, that I had drawn a phrenological cha- 
racter from the cast of a turnip, supposing it to be taken 
from a real skull ;—-when the very opposite was the fact, 
namely, that I instantly detected the imposition, and returned 
the cast to the person who sent it, with a doggerel parody of 
the Man of Thessaly pasted on its surface.“ Farther, in a 
large company an individual stated, that the editor of a cer- 
tain newspaper, in Glasgow, had invited me to examine 
the heads of his printers, and make observations on their ta- 
lents and dispositions; that I had done so, and blundered in 
the completest manner in every instance, from the fore- 
man down to the youngest devil. The narrator gave au- 
thority for his statement ; and was, withal, so minute and cir- 
cumstantial in his account, that not a shadow of doubt re- 
mained on the minds of his audience of its literal correctness. 
It possessed, however, precisely the same degree of truth that 
characterizes your representation of my doctrine about the 
Welshman’s organ of language, cited in p. 69 of this Letter ; 


* The parody was the following :— 


There was a man in Edinburg, 
And he was wond’rous wise; 

He went into a turnip-field, 
And cast about his eyes. 


And when he cast his eyes about, 
He saw the turnips fine ; 

„Hor many heads are chere, says he, 
That likeness bear to mine? 


So very like they are, indeed, 
No sage, I'm sure, could know 

This turnip-head that I have on 
From those that there do grow.” 


He pull'd a turnip from the ground; 
A cast from it was thrown : 

He sent it to a Spurzheimite, 
And pass d it for his own. 


And so, indeed, it truly was 
His own in every sense ; 

For cast and JOKE alike were made, 
All at his own expense. 
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~~that is to say, it was purely fictitious. Up to this hour I 
have never seen the editor of the newspaper alluded to, do 
not know in what street his printing-office is situated, and in 
point of fact, have never examined a head in a printing-office 
of any kind in my life. Again, a “ Lady” in Edinburgh, who 
had procured a sketch of her natural dispositions, inferred 
from the development - of her brain, by a Phrenologist quite 
unacquainted with her individually, was pleased to commit 
the original nianuseript to the flames ;—to substitute a 
sketch of her own,—to get this lithographed, and to cir- 
culate it among her friends as a phrenological production, 
and as a specimen of the infallible accuracy of that science ! 

The substituted representation bore the same resemblance 
to the original that your account of the natural language of 
Self-esteem bears to my description of it, when you say that 
it makes a man walk backwards, my proposition being, 
that it makes him carry “ his head high and reclining back- 
wards.” I could add many more proofs that the alleged 
blunders of the Phrenologists are, in general, merely . weak 
inventions of the enemy ;” but these must suffice— In the 
second place, however, admitting, as I freely admit, that the 
votaries of this study have committed occasional errors, I 
would ask, who is the man that can legitimately pretend to 
infallibility? and what is the science that ever was, or can be, 
founded and improved, without some unsuccessful experi- 
ments and inaccurate observations occurring to impede its 
progress? Does a chemist never fail in an experiment, or a 
mathematician err in a calculation, or is an engineer never 
disappointed in the expected results of his combinations? 
and yet who that pretends to a spark of philosophy would 
urge these errors of individual minds as objections against 
the sciences themselves ?— But, in the third place, who is He 
that taunts Phrenologists with their errors? If Dr Gall or 
Dr Spurzheim, not to mention so humble an individual as 
myself, had committed, in all their works together, one-tenth 
part of the blunders, in fact, in philosophy, and in physiology, 
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whieh uu have èghibited;in. these sixty-six pages of your Re- 
wiew; fewer refutations would have sufficed to lay them pres 
tratè at your feat .- you would not have required to direct 
against them a figét, a second, and a third assault, separated 
by periods of twelve years, and still to wander that their dor- 
trimes were not utterly exploded. Acting upon your ewa 
principle, I might be justifiable in maintaining, tbat as you 
bave finally exhibited great ignorance of the principles 
ef buman nature, mental and physiological, admitted by 
the most celebrated philosophers, and established by the 
most incontestable facts, all your previous criticiaws in -belles 
lettres, morals, and philosophy, and your eloquent speeches, 
too, in support of political liberty and the dearest interests 
of mankind, ought to be regarded as a mere collection of. ab- 
surdities,-as entirely destitate of philosophic principle, atidꝭ 
in conbequenee, all of them utterly udworthy of the admirationi 
and regard of an enlightened age. This conclitsion wowld be 
even more logical, and capable of being supported by a great- 
er show of reason, than your inferences from the. errors of 
Phrentologists; .becamse your mistakes rejste to fundamental 
printiples, and. wherever these are vitiated, the whole puper- 
dractare, it may be argued, must be unsound. But | alto- 
gether disclaim any such rule af judgment. The fre of ge- 
nids end a naturally acute understanding have conferred upon 
you un instinctrve sagacity that has led you right, and given in · 
teinsic value to your speculations, wherever you have not been 
blinded and misted; as in the case of Phrenology; by 4 vast and 
overwhelming prejudice; and it would be as unjust in any one 
to seek to dim the lustre of your otherwise well. marited re, 
putation by this one error, egregions although it be, as it is 
unhandsome in you to urge: the mistakes of individual Phre. 
sie as. objections t the scienee which they culti- 
wate. 

1 regret, ‘that, in addition: to all the.othér pointe -<f 
your article, which it has been imperative on me to contro- 
vert, I am nbliged.to cali in question, and reject, an indirect 
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compliment which you are pleased to bestow upon my wark, 
pot, as, perhaps, you anticipate, because it is not gufſiciantly 
flattering to my Self-esteem, but because. it is jlbfeundad 
and unjust. You saf, that Phrenology, in my hands, ben 
‘ assumed, FOR THE FIRST TIME, an aspect not absolutely 
“ludicrous, by my retrenching many of-the ridiculous ilites 
c trations and inconsistent assumptions of bt inventors,” Nn 
Such an assertion could be made only in utter ignorance off 
the writings of Drs Gall apd Spurgheim,—men whose pra, 
found intellects and extensive information place them i in the 
highest rank of philosophical authors. 

This letter, like your review, has turned ont. eather Jang 
aud desultory; and I beg leave, in concluding, briefly to 
recapitulate the topics on which it has touched. I have em» 
deavoured then, to shew that Phrenology is. more widely . 
tended, and deeply rooted in the public éstimation, than you 
appear to he aware of ;—that your. grand proposition, of the 
internal mental faculties not acting by mesna of organs aá 
all, is refuted, by the known effects of opium and wine, and 
also discountenanced by the authority of your own review, of 
Cullen, Gregory, end Magendie: that. your. abjection to 
the assignment of separate fanuities to the mind, is obviated 
by Mr Welsh’s metapbysical answer, and absolutely refuted 
hy the suceessive appearance of the mental powers in youth, 
by the phenomena of partial genius, of dreaming, somahna 
heliem, idiocy, and monomania;-— that in. your denial of the 
phrenological faculties, es primitive principles of misd, you 
stand opposed to Reid, Kames, Stewart, Brown, and. the 
greatest metaphysicians af Britain, who admit of faculties simic 
lar to seven-tenths of them chat in your attempts te resolve 
several of these faculties inta one, as the love ef young wonton, 
of children, ie, into Benevolence, and Hope and Feat into mere 
negations of each other, you refute yourself ;—that your ob. 
Jeetions to Cuncentrativansss, Individuality, Size, and Weight, 
are founded an erroneaus representations of the phrenviogieal 
statements and conclusions 3 that on Colouring, the phrens. 
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logieal theory is consistent in itself, and with nature; while your 
doctrine in the Encyclopedia, and fact in the Review, on 
this point, are at variance with each other ;—that your objec- 
tions to Size in the organs, as a measure of power in the oase 
of the external senses, are refuted by the authority of: Blum- 
enbach, Sommering, Monro, &e.; all of whom teach, that 
this rule holds, in regard to the nerves of the senses, con- 
firming thereby the opinions of “< grand-mamma wolf,” and 
upeetting yours; that Magendie teaches the same dootrine, 
in regard to the brain and internal faculties ;—that the 
reality of the distinction between power and activity, as 
separate qualities of mind, which you deny, is support- 
ed by the opinion of Bonaparte, and proved, besides, by - 
examples of characters on the stage ;—that this distinction 
holds even in the case of colouring, as is established by 
the power displayed by Titian, Rubens, and Audubon on 
canvass, contrasted with the activity of an assorter of rib- 
bons, or of a miss selecting threads for her sampler ;—~ 
that your objections, founded. on the effects of education and 
disease in the mental faculties, are rendered plausible, solely 
by your omitting the qualification, constantly stated by the 
Phrenologists, that Sixe determines power, only when oTHER 
THINGS ABE EQUAL; aud by misrepresenting their doctrine, 
which is this, that if the same education, or che same sti. 
mulus of disease is applied to two brains, one large, and the 
other small, the effects produced will be great, or small in the 
direct .ratio.of.the size of the brain; — that modifications 
of character to some extent are perfectly in accordance with 
phrenological principles; but that changes of talents and dia- 
positions have their limits in nature, and in Phrenology also; 
that your objections to the phrenological organs not being 
radically distinct in their appearances, are equally applicable 
to many of the nerves, and particularly to the nerves of mo- 
tion and feeling, which are as little distinguishable from 
each other in structure and appearance, as the organs in the 
brain, and yet are ascertained to perform separate functions; ` 
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chat your contempt of the anatomical discoveries of Drs 
Gall and Spurzheim, is founded in ignorance, and discounte- 
nanced by the greatest modern anatomists,—while your as- 
signment of the merit of such part of them as you admit to 
be true, to Reil, is refuted by the testimony of Reil himself; 
—that the treatment which Phrenology has met with from 
you and other critical authorities, is accounted for by Pro- 
fessor Playfair, when discussing the reception given to the 
discoveries of Newton ;—that the Phrenologists have offered 
you means of verifying or refuting their facts, not incon- 
sistent with either your dignity or delicacy, but of which you 
have sedulously declined to avail yourself ;—that most of the 
blunders imputed to Phrenologists are fictions of the oppo- 
nents, while their real errors, although they may affect the 
reputation of individuals, constitute no valid objection against 
the science ;—and, finally, that, even in the indirect praise 
which you bestow on the System of Phrenology, the samè 
lack of knowledge and just discrimination is conspicuous 
which cheracterizes all the other parts of your criticism. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sin, 
Your most obedient, very humble servant, 
GEO. COMBE. 


Edinburgh, October 31, 1896. 


Note—The preceding Letter was originally written and printed 
for this Journal; and it was only in consequence of the interests 
of Phrenology demanding a more speedy answer to Mr Jeffreys 
criticism than could have been afio: by waiting the 
period of our publication, that a separate impression of a thousand 
copies was thrown off and wld to the public. Within four weeks 
a second edition of the Letter was required. Although many of 
our readers may have purchased it before receiving the present pub. 
lication, yet, to our solucribers in distant parte of the country and 

it will, in all probability, be new; besides, we hope that 
few will regret being presented with it in this more permanent form, 
as it constitutes an important step in the history of the science. 
Mr Combe has favoured us with an answer to one of Mr Jeffreys 
objections which he reckoned too purely phrenological to be ad- 
dremed to the public, but which he requests us to present to our 
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readers, who are better qualified to understand and appreciate it — 
a new light is thrown by it on the admirable adaptation of the phre- 
nological faculties to each other and to the external world, and on 
the degree of consistency and comparative completeness, which the 
science has already attained. We subjoin the paragraph. Its place, 
if incorporated in the Letter, would have been after the quotation 
ending with * diHiculty in the eonception,” on line 9th from the 
‘top of page 29. Eni TOR. a i 


Mr Jeffrey says, that, with the exception of the external senses, 

“ the other functions of mind do not connect us with. matter,” and 
that, therefore, there is not only no reason for supposing the -exist- 
ence of organs for them, but a “ corresponding difficulty in the con- 
© ception,” . : x aye . ` 
The answer to. this is, that al? the functions of mind occasione, 
ally connect us with matter, and have organs admirably adapted to‘ 
their several uses. We do not perosive wisdom aud: virtue exist. 
ing in the abstract; but see corporeal beings manifesting certgin 
motives from which. we infer the existence of these qualities in 
them. Thé faculties destined to the e bf che qualities 
of external objects have organs in the brain, and aleo an appera-, 
tus to bring them into connexion with these qualities; thus the 
organ of Colouring is aided by the eyes, and the organ of Tune 
by the ears. The faculties again that appear more purely nent 
we subserved by all the organs and a us that take izance 
of external watter; Cautiousnew, for instance, is aided by the eyes 
and also by the organs of Form, Colouring, and Size, in receiving 
impressions from any material object or being thréateniag daages z 
while Conscientiousness is assisted by the foregoing organs, and also 
by those of Comparison and Causality, in giving rise to its Lge 
emotions relative to human actions. Finally, these internal facut- 
ties are prévided with an additional medium of communication, vig, 
the organ of Language, by which the sentiment of Veneration, 
for instance, in one man communicates its emotions to the tame 
faculty in another. Language e to the internal faculties what the 
eam are 4 Tune; só thet, in-place of having no instrumepts of cona 
nexion with external objects, which Mr Jeffrey thinks ought to 
their condition, they in fact possess a variety of modes of Gotha Ie 
‘cation, —an artangetnent that appears wie m itetlf aed well-puitad 
to the importance of their funetiong. ` 


G t *. 


P. S.—I have just heard it questioned, Whether the copies ofthe 
sketch circulated by che * Lady” were lithographed. My informa) 
tion on this point was derived from a gentleman who had seen several 
— of it so precisely similar in appearance, that he believed them 
to be tithographed. The fact of the version circulated by her belug 
eee 8 ferent from the original falls under .my,owa kpow- 
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ARTICLE II. 


The Anatomy of the Bearn, with a General View of the 
Nunrous Srerzx, by G. Spurzneim, M.D. &c., trans- 
lated from an unpublished French MS. by R. WIrIie, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, 
with eleven plates, pp. 288.—London, Highly; Edin- 
burgh, Hill and Son. 


We are glad to inform our readers, that Dr Spurzheim 
has at last presented the English public with an account 
of the anatomy of the brain in the very accessible form of 
a moderate-sized octavo, written in their own language, 
and illustrated by numerous excellent lithographic plates, 
many of them reduced copies of those which have con- 
tributed so much to the celebrity and usefulness of the 
great French work published under the jomt names of Dr 
Gall and himself, and which has given not only an immense 
impulse but A RIGHT DIRECTION to the examination of the 
structure and functions of the nervous system in general. 
On the continent of Europe the result of their labours is now 
everywhere conspicuous in the silent adoption of their anato- 
mical views by the most distinguished teachers and authors 
of the present day, and in the increasing attention which is 
everywhere paid to the discovery of the functions of the 
brain. There, as here, the real authors of the change may 
industriously be kept out of view, or the change itself be 
imputed to a different cause, by those who prefer appropri- 
ating the discoveries and ideas of others to the magnanimity 
of avowing the source from which they have derived them; 
bat the great object. is attained, the range of science is ex- 
tended, and, sooner or later, history will pronounce judg- 
ment, and give the honour to whom it is really due. 

A an anatomist, Dr Spurzheim ranks among the highest 
authorities of the present day. His labours have contributed 
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in no ordinary. degree to unfolding the true structure of the 
brain, and to the discovery. of the successive additions which 
it.receives as we ascend in the scale of the animal creation. 
We wish we could stop to particularize what he has accom- 
plished apart from Dr Gall; but for the present our limits 
oblige us to confine ourselves to the following quotation from 
his preface, and to pass on without comment to the subject 
matter of his treatise. — l i 


„Having completed my studies in 1804, I was associated with 
“ Dr Gall, and deroted myself ially to anatomical inquiries. 
„ At this period Dr Gall, in the Anatomy, spoke of the decuss. 
tion of the pyramidal bodies, of their. through the pons 
“ varolii, of eleven layers of longitudinal and transverse fibres in 
4 the pons, of the continuation of the optic nerve to the anterior 
“ pair of the quadiigeminal badies, of tbe exterior bundle of the 
“ crura of the brain diverging beneath the optic nerves in. the di- 
“ rection which Vieussens, Monro, Vicq d’Azyr, and Reil had 
“ followed, the first by means of scraping, the others by cutting the 
* igubetance of the brain. Dr Gall showed further the continuation 
“ of the anterior commissure across the striated bodies; he also 
* spoke of the unfolding of the brain that happens in hydrocephalus, 
“ The notion he had conceived of this, however, was hot correct; 
* for he thought that the convolutions resulted from the duplica- 
ce ture of a membrane, believing that the cerebral crura entered the 
hemispheres on one side, expanded there, and then folded back 
er on themselves by the juxta-position of the convolutions. The 
“ true structure of the convolutions, and their connexion with the 
* rest of the cerebral mass, were not described until our joint Me- 
* moir was presented to the French Institute in 1808. 

% The mechanical direction which the anatomical investigations 
z had taken did not appear to me satisfactory. Guiding myself in 
* my inquiries by hysiological views, always comparing structure 
“ with function, discovered the law of the successive additions to the 
* cerebral parts; the divergence in every direction of the crural 
ec bundles towards the convolutions; the difference between the 
e diverging fibres und those of union; the generality of commise 
cc parea; the true connexion of the convolutions with the rest of the 
“ cerebral mass, and the liar structure which admits of the 
er convolutions being unfolded (an event which occurs in h 
st phalus of the cavities), whilst- the mass lying at their bottoms, 
“ and belonging, for the most part, to the apparatus of union, or of 
“ the commiesures, is pushed by the water between the two layers 
* composing them; lastly, X demonstrated the structure of the 
~ nerrdus mass of the pine, and J fatter myself with having ar- 
< rived at the beat method of dissecting the brain, and exposing its 
“ parts. —P. 11. 
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The first section of Dr Spurzheim’s work is. occupied with 
the consideration of the twa substances of which the nervoug 
system is composed. The one ‘is gelatinous or pulpy, and 
usually of a greyish or brownish hue, and is generally called 
the cortical or cineritious substance; the other is fibrous, 
and of a more or less perfect white colour, and is called the 
white, medullary, or fibrous substance. Pulpinesa, and not 
colour, is the distinguishing character of the former, and, 
from. inattention to this, some anatomists have maintained 
that the white or fibrous substance may exist without the 
pulpy. ‘There are animals, for instance, whose humours or 
blood is white ; but the existence of a circulating fluid is not 
on that account altogether denied. In the same way the 
pulpy substance varies in complexion in different species of 
animals and even in the same species. It is very pale in 
those who die of consumption or dropsy. 

In the mammalia the pulpy substance occurs on the sur- 
face of all the convolutions of the brain and cerebellum, in 
the striated bodies and optic thalami, in the interior of the 
crura cerebri, annular protuberance, corpus dentatum, cere. 
bellum, medulla oblongata, and spinal cord, and in all the 
ganglions of the body, and is always in connexion with the 
fibrous substance. It has an immense quantity of blood. 
vessels distributed through it, but its true structure is still 
unknown. 

The white or nervous substance is essentially fibrous, as 
was maintained by Lewenhœck, Vieussens, and Steno. This 
may be made evident by scraping a recent brain, or. by ma- 
caration in alcohol or acids. From the uniform concomitance 
and proportion observable between the two substances, and 
from the pulpy preceding in existence the fibrous matter, 
Drs Gall and Spurzheim were led to eonsider the former as 
the source of the latter. By this they do not mean to assert 
that the one grows out of the other, but only to announce 
the fact of @ gelatinous and greyish state of the brain pre- 
ceding its fibrous and white condition, in the same way as 
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bone begins by being gelatinous, then cartilaginous, and ulti- 
mately solid and earthy. The essential circumstance, how- 
ever, is the fact that the fibrous does not exist without the 
pulpy, and that the one is proportioned to the other. As to 
the distinctive uses of each little is known. 

After showing that the brain does not give origin to all 
other parts of the nervous system, Dr Spurzheim lays it 
down as a first and most important anatomical principle, that 
the nervous system “ 1s NOT AN UNIT, BUT CONSISTS OF 
6 MANY ESSENTIALLY DIFFERENT PARTS, WHICH HAVE 
% THEIR OWN INDIVIDUAL ORIGINS, AND ARE MUTUALLY IN 
“& COMMUNICATION ;” and, in relation to this principle, he 
proceeds to treat, Ist, Of the mode in which the individual 
parts of the nervous system are formed. 2d, Of the order of 
development of these parts; and, 3d, Of their reciprocal re- 
lations. 

Dr Spurzheim proceeds in his second section to prove that, 
in accordance with the above principle, the nervous system 
must be divided into different masses, and to show that the 
division most in harmony with nature is that adopted by Dr 
Gall and himself; comprehending, Ist, The nervous masses 
essential to motion and to the five senses; and, 2d, ‘Those 
composing the organs of the affective and intellectual func- 
tions. All these parts are independent of and not propor- 
tioned to each other, and any one may exist or be wanting 
without affecting the remainder ; and this is the only test of 
nature having erected the limits. 

The third section, therefore, treats of the nervous masses 
of voluntary motion, and of the external senses, including 
the spinal cord, with its nerves, and those of the head com. 
monly styled cerebral. 

The spinal nerves are destined to the functions of feeling 
and voluntary motion; the cerebral, or more properly the 
cranial, are less voluminous, and subserve not only voluntary 
motion, but taste, hearing, sight, and smell. Dr Spurzheim 
often insisted on the necessity of sensation, motion, and every 
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eier primitive function having a distinct apparatus, however 
much they may apparently be confounded together; and he 
instanced the case of the three branches of the fifth pair, all. 
seeming to,arise from one root, and yet one being the nerve. 
of taste and the others of motion. Since that time Mr Charles. 
Bell. endeavours to prove, by the force of facts, that every 
Pert receiving more than one nerve performs more than one 
function, and that a new nerve is supplied for every addi- 
tional function. He has shown also, that the portio dura, 
or facial nerye, long supposed to minister to sensation in oom. 
mop with other nerves, conveys no impression of pain when 
cut or torn, but serves only to place the parts on which it is; 
-raspified under the influence of the respiratory motions. 
Lesions of ‘the fifth pair, on the contrary, produce pain, and 
the parts on which it is ramified become insensible when its 
branches are cut across. Loa: 
After noticing the experiments of Magendie and others in 
Proof of sensibility depending on the dorsal, and motion on 
_ the abdominal rpats of the spinal nerves, Dr Spurzheim says, 
“© do not believe that the only office of the spinal cord, with. its 
ce nervous roots, is to establish a communication between external 
* impressions and the brain, and betweon the brain and the instru- 
“< mente ef motion, the muscles. To me it seems probable that a 
cc very small part of the spinal cord suffices for these purposes; 
* the particular portion, or organ, however, edanot, in the present 
* stato of our knowledge, be specified.” “I rather conceive that: 
ce they (the spinal cord and nerves) aid in maintaining the powers 
ce of those parts to which they are distributed ; for instance, that the 
~ muscles, or instruments of motion, acquire their power, in fact, 
« through the influence of their nerves, whilst the will to make the 
cc muscles act resides in the brain.“ —P. 46. But the subject, he 
adds, is still involved in much obscurity. . . 
In regard to the structure of the spinal cord, Dr, Spurz- 
heim remarks, that it is composed of two ‘similar halves, one 
on egch side of the mesial plane. These halves are parted 
to a certain depth by two longitudinal ‘clefts, the one deep, 
but not conspicuous, on the dorsal, and the other shallow, but, 
conspicugus, on the abdominal surface, and are united be- 


tween these fissures by a commissure or apparatus of union, 
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This commissure is pierced in ite interior by a canal, whieh 
is more or lees distinct in different animals, and is especially 
visible during the earliest periods of life. In the human 
fætus this canal is generally obliterated about the fifth month; 
but some authors mention having seen it in advanced old age. 
It seems to be a continuation of the aqueduct of Sylvius. 

The corresponding parts of each half of the spinal cord.are 
voluminous in the ratio of their implanted nerves. This 
fact is strikingly exemplified by comparing the spinal cond: of 
animals whose superior are larger than their inferior extremi- 
ties with those of others whose inferior are of greater sise 
than their superior limbe. 

The interior of each of the halves of the spinal cord equ- 
tains a mass of grey matter, always proportioned to its size 
and to the nervous roots issuing from it. This pulpy or grey 
matter is disposed in a crescent-form on either ae 
paratus of union. 

Besides this division of the cord into vertical halves, it ig 
also divided, although much less distinctly, as it were from 
side to side, into an abdominal or anterior surface, and a dorsal 
or posterior, and all the nerves issuing from the spine deriva 
a root from each of these halves. The posterior or dorsal 
roots, and the corresponding or dorsal half of the spinal cord, 
are larger than the abdominal or anterior. The inter- 
vertebral ganglions are proportioned in size to the dorsal roots. 
The latter frequently inosculate, and filaments from one pair 
of nerves often run to join the fasciculi composing another. 
The anterior or abdominal roots communicate with the 
nerves of the thorax and abdomen. 

Drs Gall and Spurzheim have for many years maintained, 
that the spinal cord of man and animals is enlarged, and con- 
tains a larger quantity of grey matter at those places where 
the great nerves of the extremities are detached than at any 
others. Some anatomists still deny this; but it may be more 
easily seen in the ox or horse than in man. Even in man, 
however, if the spinal cord is stripped of its dura mater and 
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arachnoid covering, ‘and hiid profile-wise against the light, 
the wadulated line of its edges will be abundantly obvious. 
Bor. some other 6. 8 
buek itself. . 

The medullis oblongata i is ais OAR 
— the vest of the spinab amd. It bears no pro- 
portion to the latter in size. Its volame varies greatly in 
different classes of animals, and is determined by the nerves 
that arise from it, and by the bundbe chat praceed tothe 
brain and.cerebellum. In many of the mammaliait is larger 
than in man, frem the great:sise of the nerves issuing from. it. 

Properly speaking, no part of the nervous system can be 
said to be derived from another. Each is in . truth indepen. 
dent, bat connected. We shall not enter mto any details 
about the origin of the nerves, farther than. to notice, that the 
bodies, and not from the optic thalami, as is etill commonly 
thought in this country, although not on the continent.: ‘The 
anatomical, physiological, and pathobegical evidence of this 
fact adduced by Dr Sparsheim is quite incoutrovertible and 
demonstrative. 

We eome now to the fourth section, viz. the best mode 
of dissecting the brain. Cuvier tells us, that “ the most 
“ accredited method of the schools, and that usually e 


“in books of anatomy, is to take away successive slices of the or 
s (the brain,) and to remark the 3 offered by each. 


“ is the easiest in practice fer the Bechara Grog ald 
“ difficult for the imagination. The true relations rts, which 
* are always seen cut across, escape not the pupil alone, but te 


© master if.” This is much the same as examining the 

tomy of the thigh by outting eff successive traneverse elices, 
aad noticing tbe appearances of each alice. Accordingly, 
many authors before Gall and. Spuraheim exposed its faulii- 
nem, and tried to pursue a better method ; but to these dis- 
tinguished men is unquestionably due the credit of proposing 
the only complete method yet known, and. now, sa successfulhy 
practiced hy the best continental anatomists. The pppeueaty 
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ta originality is this as in-many other things, and ingen 
refer to the works of Vieussens, Varalius, Willis, Santorini, 
dsc: for peoofs of tbeir assertion ; but they take special aare 
not to inform their readers thet these very authors.are hin- 
‘tosionlly quotad by Dra Gall and Spurzheim thomealves, and 
that to all appearance it is in reality to the pages of these 
gentlemen that their opponents are indebted for a knowledge. 
of the writings referred to, seeing. chat their now. valuable 
eoutents were utterly unnoticed hy the best anatomical: writers 
and teachers till efter the publication of Gall and. Spurgham’s 
works: We hepe senn to take a bistevical view af the wake 
ter, and: therefore for the present willingly pass on ta the 
consideration of the subjest more immediately before. ua 
Viewing the brain not as a single organ, but. as; an. as 
blage of particular apparatuses. destined ta- ei and da- 
terminate fonctions, Dr .Spwrekeim. begins: the. disastion,at 
‘nervous parts already described, (at the medulla oblongata), 
and traces them in their costinuations and in their connazigns 
‘with each other, and with the nerves of the five senses and af 
voluntary motions, in a manner precisely analogous to that 
which is followed in the anatomical, demonstration. of the ather 
parts of the body. On account of the great delicagy: of. strug. 
ture of some parts, Dr Spuraheim prefers -scraping to cutting, 
as better adapted for the purpose. 

+ The brain should be removed from tha cranium, care, be- 
ing taken not to tear the crura at the superior edge of the 
annular protuberance (an accident which is very apt tg .oc- 
wir), nor to injure ihe medulla oblongata at the lower edge 
of the samas part, and e uut the spinal mam so tow dawn, as 
to obtain, besides: the entire medulla. oblangata, tha. upper 
part of thie true apinal o. ‘The-brain, thus freed, from. the 
skull, is then to be put into a plate. with the basis, uppermoat. 
In this position all the. appearances presented hy the. base, uf 
the brain are visible. The first. Pert we proceed ig examine, 
after the nerves already noticed, is the cerebellum. o 
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',“ Befote exumining the cerebellum, Dr Spursheim:iaye be. 
_ fore hie readers numerous proofs of the brain. being: an aggua- 
gate of many distinet parts er organs, and showsuvery bezout? 
fally that it is not by anatomy or physiology separately, that 
we can ever arrive at the determination of she mer and 
functions of these parts either in man or animals, but , 
dy combining physiological with anatomical: observation. .: He 
ie, we believe, the first whe has insisted em this very impost- 
ant point, and in all his works he has clearly kept. it in view: 

The cerebellam exists in alt vertebral animals; butite foots 
and size vary exceedingly. ‘The'-anutensioal principle iaid 
down in regard to the regelarity of proportion. between. the 
pulpy or cineritious and fibrous or white substances, and 10 
the occurrence of pulpy matter at the origins of nervous 
masses, is confirmed by the structure of thecerebellom. At 
the place of its attachment to the medulis.cblongata, thare.is 
always an accumulation of pulpy sabstance .propontiomedin 
quantity to the size of the cerebellum. In. man. ia cosaposes 
an irregularly-shaped mass serrated at the edges ; -hence. its 
name of corpus dentatum. Dr Spurzheim calls · it the gang. 
lion of the cerebellum. This ganglion is very. distines. in 
man, in many of the mammalia, and in birds. Insomeoftheac , 
animals its small sine and paler colour have caused it tahe 
overlooked; but we have already said Pulpiness and nat 
colour is its true characteristiv. 

In forming the cerebellum, nature has in all animals pur. 
sued the same plan. Two bundles constently bring it into 
connexion with the two sides of the medulla oblengata: 
these are of variable sine; they meet .a greater op: smaller 
quantity of grey substance, and proceed strengthened in pra- 
portion; they then regularly compose a primary portion, 
which, in the lowest tribes, is smooth superficially, but whieh, 
as we said, appears furrowed transversely, or divided ime 
lamelise, and becomes complicated by the addition of lateral 
masses, laminated. in like manner. From the ganglion, or 
corpus dentatum, numerous bundles: proceed ; one, with ite 
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fellow of the opposite side, forms the vermiform process, or 
primary portion of the cerebellum; others proceed back- 
wards, upwards, downwards, and outwards, and expand into 
layers disposed horizontally. 

In the mammalia the cerebellum is augmented by the ad- 
dition of a mass known by the names of Pons Varolii, tuber 
annulare, &c., the transverse fibres of which evidently be- 
long and are proportioned in size to the lateral portions of 
the cerebellum. The merit of discovering this relation is ex- 
elusively due to Drs Gall and Spurzheim. 

To demonstrate the connexion of the cerebellum with a 
bundle of the corpus restiforme, the medulla oblongata must 
be pushed to one side, and the auditory nerve and a thin 
layer interposed between the medulla and the cerebellum 
scraped off with the handle of the knife. The second bundle 
of the restiform body, reckoning from the posterior pyramid, 
will then be seen to plunge into the cerebellum. By enter- 
ing the point of the knife at the insertion of this bundle, and 
cutting the cerebellum vertically, so that about two-thirds of 
its substance may be left externally, and the other third re- 
main internally, the communication of the cerebellum with 
. the medulla oblongata; its ganglion, or corpus dentatum, 
from the entrance of the connecting bundle of the restiforme 
body to about its middle; the ramifications of the white 
substance, and the peripheral extremities of the various 
branches universally covered with cineritious matter constitut- 
ing the appearance denominated arbor vitæ will be exposed. 

To see that the uniting fibres of the cerebellum composing 
the annular protuberance or commissure are distinct from 
those of the bundle that connects it with the medulla oblon- 
gata, the last-named part must be turned aside, and the vo- 
cal, glossopharyngeal, facial, and auditory nerves removed 
with the handle of the scalpel ; the fibres of union will now 
be seen gathering themselves from the peripheral parts, and 
lying over the bundle that springs from the medulla oblon- 
gata, and plunges into the cerebellar ganglion. 
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We. come now to the brain... Anatgmists have erred gress: 
hy. in taking the human benin as the type or standard.of u 
others, and judging of the presence or absence ef its various 
parts in other animals by-contcasting-their appearances with 
those of mau. Tho only safe rule is to · begin at the simplest 
brain which wo ran fiad, and to trace the various modifications 
and additions which it receives as we aseend-in the gene of 
creation, and to be. guided in this investigation not by mere 
form. or situation, but dy. the function which dt porforwie 
There is no other way of escaping the serious error of mistak- 
ingone part for andther totally different. Then, if ve wie 
not guided by the function which accompanies it, it would be 
utterly impossible for any anatomist to perceive that the-ol- 
factory nerves of the phate, founder, fowl, seal, and ox, were 
in reality analogous masses. And it is quite certaim that the 
different parts of the brain are, to say the least, ‘not lew me- 
dified in different animals than the -olfactory nerves allnded 
to. Hence it is in vain to expect a perfect-comparative anni 
teeny of the brain, without ‘a knowledge of the affective anti 
intellectual feeultics of animals; and of the functions perform, 
ed by the different cerebral organs. 

‘The brain is an aggregate of many parts, each performing 
a distinct function. But, speaking generally, these may be 
divided into two masses, one constituting the organs of the 
intellectual and the ether thosc- of the affective faculties. 
‘The anterior pyramidal bodies are the rudiments of the for: 
mer, and the olivary and part of the restiform bodies are the 
rudiments of the latter; the separation between them’ being 
pretty distinct from the medulla up as fat as the optic char 
mi and striated: bodies. 

The pyramidal bodies are seurvely perceptible in birds, and 
atili less in fishes and reptiles, but they are apparent in the 
lowest of the mammalia. In man they usually -commends 
about. twelve or Sfteen Hines below the annular protuberance’, 
and inerense in vine as they ascend. The: primary fibres of 
each do not issue from the same side as that on whith they 
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lig, but uniting, in the fest instance, iato two, throe, or as 
mans five little con, they. cromthe mesial line of the 
bod. ne abore another: from below. upwards; those of the 
right ade, Sriang fanom the let, and vice veres, This in 
termed their dequssation..: This structure wan seeurately de- 
scribed in 1709. by Mistichelli, aad. afterwards by Petit, 
Lieutaud, Santorini, and Winslow. Among the moderna, 
Sabatier, Hoyer, Dumas Birbat, and Chaussier,. deny ita 
existence. To see it, make a slight out through the pia 
mater, in the mesial line without implicating the cards he- 
neath, then separate, the edges gently, apd the decusetion 
will appear. 

Aw fibres are detached from eaph pyramidal sexosa to the 
livery body of the same side, as i£ to place the twain cape 
munication. 


“The pyramidal bodies proceed wrde, and. zen bafare 
eptering.the pons varolii, are somewhat coptracted in their 
thickness.. Immediately on entering it, they separate into 
several: bundles, and are mingled with eineritious substance. 
Many. pew fibres arise and join the athera; all adw.] na, sume 
in layers, and some internecting the bundles ef the annalar 
protuberance. The pyramidal bodies are thus 0 much in- 
creased, that, on emerging from the pens, they compose the 
antesior and outer two-third parts of the cerebral crass. 

To see the passage of the pyramidal bodies,. an-ineision of 
about e line in depth must be . made across the transverse 
fibres of the pans... These fibres, are now to be separated 
from the longitudinal layers by pushing the former aside by 
the handle of the scalpel, cautiously placed under them ; the 
longitudinal fibres will then be distinctly seen. 

The great bundles called crura of the brain thus appear to 
be, in part at least, a continuation of the pyramidal bodies 
inareneed in sise and perfection. These arura as they ad- 
mes, aleo. contain, cipesitiqus matter in their: interior, from 
which aiban and additional fires arise and. go.‘e increase 
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In thermamatalia, cheorurs are S ůE,x½tly divided:inw twa - 
pasts, wia: an anterior and external, anda posterior interna 
mass, separated bye superhela} furrow, In men the faat 
part :wulenging to the pyramidal bodies is muh larger in pro. 
portion to the-others‘than in the inferior animals: But be. 
fare parsaing’ further the pyramidal ‘portion of the orura, ler 
us · mine the posterior portion. E > 
“The medalla oblongata is composed, besides- ws the pyran 
dal, of the olary and restiform bodies. The restiform 
badies contain. the origins ef the primary portion of the cere: . 
bellum and ‘of the vosal, glossophatyngeal, facial, and trigem- 
inal nerves. The remaining fibres of these, and the fascieuli:. 
ofthe olivary bodies; mount behind the ganglion of the pyra- 
midal bodies in the annular. protaberanee, and joining them: 
‘selves with, aid in the completion of the cerebral orara; dm: 
this courte, tliey gain some imcroase in: se, inuomeideralile, 
hdweves, compared with that of the pyramidal bundles. The 
olivary bodies are themselves true ganglions, and present the 
general forms or modifications observable im the ganglion · .- 
dentated body of the cerebellum; and their size varies:greatly 
im diffeent individuals. They eofttain both einentieus and 
fibrous substance. * 
hes. anterior and posterior ‘portions of eho arura cerebri 
are the Toots or primary bundles of thé hemispheres; but they 
site af worse afterwards: immenceby increased in. sizes- Dhe 
first: great augmentation takes Place at the, upper extrousity 
of the terrier portion, where the optic nerve winds overit; 
ory im other words, at the ‘striated-bodies. -After this, : the 
Sires advance of enequal lengths, aud, expanding into layers 
covered on their ‘peripheral extremities with cineritious ub. 
stance, ultimately: form the inferior, aitevior, and. external 
eonvolutions of the front and middle cerebral lobes... 

To show that the lower and inner cosvolutions: of the aids 
dle lobe are formed by the anterior. and outer bundles of tise 
onna, che middte. dube mum be removed, whivh,:frem: the 
depth of the fissure of sylvius, is easily effected. Some con 
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volations furmerly ooncealed will be brought into view, and 
che bundles mentioned will be seen to belong to the middle 
habe arid anteriot part of the posterior lobe. 

I the entire outer part of the striated bodies N 
the manner in which the convolutions, situated along the 
middle region of the hemispheres on a level with the temples, 
arise from the bundles in continuation with the pyramidal 
bodies, will be made apparent. The pyramidal bodies, their 
ganglions in the annular protuberance, the anterior and outer 
portions of the cerebral crura, and the convolutions in whicli 
their bundles terminate, are always developed in the direct 
ratio of each other. 

The posterior and inner bundles of the crura plunge into 
a thick, messy, and firm ganglion, flattened in the middle; 
and unequal above, known by the erroneous appellation of 
optic thalamus. These ganglions are developed in the direct 
ratio of the convelutions depending on them, and forming thé 
upper end posterior parts of the hemispheres. In the inte. 
rior of these ganglions there are a great number of very fine 
nervous filaments; these unite at its superior. edge into 
bundles, which then diverge towards the convolutions in the 
form of rays. 

The two portions of the crura cerebri may be separated from 
each other, either by a blow-pipe or á stream of water before 
they enter their ganglions; but after that any farther ‘parti. 
tion becomes impossible. The anterior bundles of the thala- 
mus teaverse the striated bodies, and are distinetly seen. The 
munsses styled optic thalami and striated bodies, therefore, 
are true ganglions, in whieh the primary bundles of the brain 
are increased in their progress to completion in the convolu- 
tions. The faultiness of the ordinary mode of disasction will 
now be apparent, which, instead of tracing the masses from 
their sudimentary state upwards to completion, mutilates and 
destroys. the: parts in their complete state. 

Ope croumstance it is important to remask. The nervons 
fasciculi ate LESS NUMEROUS SUT LARSED in the posterior and 
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middle than in the anterior region. In the latter they are 
VERY NUMBROUS, BUT ALSO VERY SMALL. This explains 
why the organs sitttated in the forehead are observed to be 
smaller and more numerous than those which lie in the occi- 
pital region. 

Dre Gall and Spurzheim were the first to discover the true 
Purpose of the optic thalami, and to ascertain the real origin 
of the optic nerve from the quadtigeniinal bodies. 

The convolutions of the brain consist internally of white 
fibres, covered externally with tineritious substatice. These 
white fibres are of unequal length. Many of them terminate 
almost immediately beyond the walls of the ventricles; others 
tend to distances greater as they run more towards the 
centre of the convolutions; and it is in consequence of this 
sttuctate that convolutions appear, the short filires reaching 
ely, to the bottom of the anfractuosity, and the long ones to 
the surface of the convolutions. 

When a convolution is cut across vertically, the white sub- 
mance will be observed of greater thickness at the bottom 
than at the top. This is explamed by the different lengths 
and terminations of the fibres already mentioned. A clean 
gut shows the white substance as a simple mass; but it may 
nevertheless be shown to consist of two distinct layers meet: 
ing in the middle line; and simply agglutinated by a very 
delicate nevrilema; and this structure is of great importance 
in understanding the pathological appearances of. the brain, 
as in hydrocephalus, in which the convolutions are unfolded 
without destroying their functions. 

It was, in fact, a case of this kind that led Drs G. and S. 
to nivestigate the structure of the brain long after their dia- 
covery of many of the organs. A woman of fifty-four; whose 
head was greatly enlarged, was still as active and intelligent 

as her companions; whence Dr Gall inferred, as Tulpius 
had done before him, that the brain could not be disorganized 
or destroyed in the way that was generally supposed, but that 
its stracture mast be very different from what it was beheved 
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to be to admit of such a change without destruction of its 
function. When this woman died, Dr Gall found about 
four pounds of limpid serum in the ventricles. The convo- 
lutions of the upper part of the forehead and of the coronal 
surface had entirely disappeared ; but nearer the base they 
were distinct in different degrees. In the interior of the ca- 
vities the fibrous structure was very conspicuous. Dr 
Spurzheim saw this head dissected at Dr Gall’s. house, and 
from that moment their anatomical inquiries received a new 
impulse; and, after many experiments, they succeeded in 
imitating to a considerable extent the changes produced by 

If a convolution be cut vertically across to its base, a very 
gentle pressure with the finger on the cut surface will suffice 
to separate its two fibrous layers. At the base of the convo- 
lutions this separation is arrested by an inter crossing of 
fibres, aſterwards to be noticed. The same separation may 
be easily effected in a convolution hardened in alcohol or di- 
luted acid; and it always will be found to occur in the 
middle Jine, and to present smooth surfaces, without any ap- 
pearance of laceration.. It may also be accomplished on a 
fresh convolution by directing a small stream of air from a 
blow-pipe, or water from a syringe, upon the cut surface. 
And even from within the ventricle, after lacerating a few 
fibres at the base of the convolutions, a portion of a hemi- 
sphere may easily be unfolded. Keeping this structure in 
view, it is easy to conceive to what an extent the hemispheres 
may changein appearance without much actual disorganization, 
and without any change except elongation of fibre, which, as 
in the optic nerve for example, we know does not destroy 
function. 

In the comparative anatomy of the brain, it is not enough 
to show that animals have a brain. It is necesary to determine 
the particular organs composing the hemispheres, the resem- 
blances to the three lobes of man, and to the individual por- 
tions of each. From not attending to this, Cuvier, Tiede- 
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mann, Serres, and others, deny the existence of the posterior 
lobe in any animals except man and the quadrumana; and 
they ground their opinion solely on the cerebellum not being 
covered by the brain as it is in man. But this is demonstrated 
to be a mistake, as is proved both by the structure and physi- 
ology ; seeing that all the parts which in man go to form the 
posterior lobes, and the corresponding functions, are acknow- 
ledged to exist in the inferior animals, But we must pass on, 
and refer our readers to Dr Spurzheim’s pages for fall proof. 
Such is the exposition of the diverging system of the cere- 
bral masses; and so far, at least, the anatomical views of 
Drs Gall and Spurzheim are generally admitted to be cor- 
rect. We should now proceed to discuss the convenging 
fibres, commissures, or fibres of union, about which many 
anatomists still entertain doubts; but to do this with any 
degree of justice would encroach too much on the limits of 
our present Number ; we shall, therefore, delay this branch 
till our next; and in the mean time beg most. earnestly to re- 
commend the work itself to the careful study, especially of 
our medical readers. It is cheap and concise; and the plates 
which it contains increase exceedingly its practical valye. 
Indeed, without these, we. doubt whether. our own abstract 
will be sufficiently clear for ordinary readers, although, with 
the view of ensuring accuracy, we have as far as possible ad- 
hered to the words of Dr Spurzbeim. As we said before, 
we have purposely avoided the discussion of disputed points 
in regard either to originality or facts, as we hope to touch 3 . 
upon these in a future historical sketch. * 
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ARFICEE III. 


Lerren from Dr 4. Couns to the Eniron of the Born- 
-BURGE and Leara ADTE Irena“ 


SI, — In your critique on the pamphlet, entitled “ Sir 
Wiliam Hamilton and Phrenology, you notice one passage 
which you consider worthy of a serious answer, because it 
contains a statement of facts apparently at variance with the 
principles of that science. 

The argument, as quoted by ydu, resolves itself in three 
points -—First, That the acuteness and intensity of the 
functions of the external senses bear no sort of relation to the 
size of the respective organs of these senses. Setond, That 
therefore the Phrenologists, in teaching that the intensity of 
the internal faculties, such as Benevolence, Veneration, &c., 
Bears a relation, ceteris paribus, to the size of the cerebral 
organs, are guilty of a glaring contradiction, seeing that 
ie mind, which in one instance despises the dimensions of organs, 
“ in another servilely depends upon them,” and that “ the divine 
« intelligence of a man” is thus made “a being of such bloated pro- 
* portions, that it requires $ as a condition of its power; and, 
lady, that it is thus made * more laborious to pity or to love than 
“ to see on to taste; and that one set: of feelings thus demand an 
4 extent and play of their physical organs, for which the others 
“ have no necessity. Third, the complaint is made, that of these 

* anomalies;.in the very principles and explanation of tlie acience, 
` & the volumes of Phrenology tire no solution!” To these three 
charges I answer, that the facts assumed in the first are not 
true; that the anomaly described in the second does not 
exist; and that the author's acquaintance with the “ volumes 
s of Phrenology has quite as little of reality in it as his facts 


and anomalies. Firat, It is a fact admitted by the highest 


© Past of this letter is copied into the answer to Mr Jeffrey 3 but it contains 
so many valuable observations that we ate induced to transfer it entire to the 
pages of the Journal. It was first published in March 1826.—Eprron. 
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physiological authorities, and by the greatest authority of all 
Nature, that the functions of the five senses are executed 
with a degree of acuteness and intensity exactly proportioned, 
cateris paribus, to the development of their respective organs. 
Monro, Blumenbach, Semmering, Cuvier, Magendie, Geor- 
get, and a whole host of authors, might be quoted in proof, 
but one ig enough; and, having Blumenbach at hand, I turn 
to the section on Smell, and find as follows: While animals 
“* of the most acate smell hove the nasal organs most extensively 
* epolved, precisely the mme holds in regard to some na- 
‘£ tions. Por instance, in the head of a North-American Indian,“ 
“ (represented in one of his plates), fle internal nares are of an 
c extrqordinary size; &c. And in, The nearest to this, in 
44 point of magnitude, are the internal nares of the Ethiopians, from 
“ among whom I have seen heads very different from each other, Beet 
enen possessing a nasal organ much larger than that described 
ae. ing.'—* These anatomical observations accord mith 
“ the accounts Feen by the most respectable travellers concernis 
“ the wonderful acuteness of smell possessed by these savages.” 
In like manner, Dr Monro, primus, no mean authority to 
put against a nameless pamphleteer, in treating, in his Com- 
parative Anatomy, of the large organ of smell in the dog, 
says, “ the sensibility (of smell) seems to be increased in proportion 
fo the surface ; AND THIS WILL ALSO BE FOUND TQ TAKE PLACE 
“IN ALL THE OTHER SENSES. A late French physiological writer 
is equally expligt. In treating of the nerves, M. Georget 
s “ The volume Of these organs bears a uniform relation, in all 
lhe different animals, to the S tent and force of the sensations and 
ee movements over which they preside. Thus, the nerve of smell 
« in the dog is larger than the jive nerves of the external senses 


2. 70 
cc in man. 


Secondly, Having shown that the functions of the external 
senses are influenced by the size of their organs, it follows 
that if the same rule holds in regard to the internal faculties ; 
if neither the former nor the latter “despise the dimensions 
* of their organs, and if it is not “ more laborious to pity 
44 or to love than to see or taste,” nature is guilty of no ano- 
maly. Her internal organs and faculties are constituted on 
principles strictly harmonizing with those which regulate her 
external organs and senses. The anomaly complained of, 
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therefore, exists nowhere but in the imagination of the 
hapless author of the pamphlet, and consequently stands in 
need of no explanation. 

Thirdly, In regard to the author's acquaintance with the 
e volumes of Phrenology,” if he had ever read them, he 
would never have been guilty of stating that the external 
senses despise the dimensions of their organs. Dr Spurzheim, 
in p. 259, of his Phrenology, says, the principal condition 
Bicol ope tere deg arr etre 
“man.” At p. 262, he continues, Many animals excel man in 
* acuteness of smell ; their olfactory apparatus being much larger. 
At p. 264, in explaining the greater acuteness of hearing of 
some animals, he says, It is anatomically proved that the 
“ organ of hearing is in many animals much larger and more per- 
« fect than in man. Dr Spurzheim, besides, mentions the names 
of many animals in which this proportion of size of organ to 
acuteness of sense is admitted by all. What state of mind, 
then, must the writer of the pamphlet have been in, when he 
gravely asserted that the senses were not affected by the size 
of their organs, and charged as a sin against the works on 
Phrenology, that they gave no solution of a non-existing 
anomaly ? 

Our author does not even stop here. Does intensity in 


e these matters (seeing, hearing, smelling, &c.) increase with bulk F 
* Or does a giant feel more keenly than a dwarf? Aseurediy the 
e instructions of experience are exactly the reverse !!! So says the 


author; but what says nature? She, we have seen, answers 
his first question in the affirmative. Now for the second ; an 
ent, when in a passion, fights with deadly fury, and a bee 
feels anger as well as a bear; but is the passion of the insect 
equal in absolute quantity or intensity to that of the bear? Do 
we not perceive that a shred of the rage of the latter would 
more than equal all the passion of the former? It is, no 
doubt, a towering passion for a bee, but it would be a very 
little one for a dog, and stil] a smaller one fora man. The 
mite, which walks with due solemnity on the mouldering sur- 
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face of a cheese, has legs which support and bear it along. 
The ponderous elephant, which moves slowly over space, has 
also legs with which he accomplishes his purpose; but will 
our author say that the elephant would walk as nimbly, sup- 
ported on the legs of a mite, as on his own, and that intensi- 
ty in these matters does not increase with bulk ? 

This analogy is perfectly fair, because the dwarf and the 
bee feel, smell, and- see, well for a dwarf and a bee, and so 
does the mite walk well enough for a mite; but when you 
come to say, that, therefore, the intensity of the dwarf’s and 
the bee’s feelings equals that of a giant’s and a dog’s, and that 
the intensity of muscular power of a mite equals that of an 
elephant, the absurdity becomes strikingly apparent, a and the 
true conclusion is perceived. A. C. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Phrenolagical Review of Täouenre on RRETe io and 
other Sussecrs. By Brase Pascar. A New Transla- 
tion, by the Rev. Evwarp Craia, A. M. Oxon, 1825.” 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


PurEnotoey, if true, although a recently-discovered science, 
will yet be found in harmony and accordance with the sound- 
est principles of thinking, and with the most accurate views 
of human nature, which have in preceding times been esta- 
blished by the most highly-gifted individuals of the human 
race. In like manner, in the material world, the sublime 
systems of Copernicus and Newton would scarcely have 
survived the minds which first conceived them, had not the 
succeeding experiments of all the sons of science proved their 
truth. But this point being proved, how futile have been 
all the censures which ignorance and folly, although veiling 
themselves in the sacerdotal robe, and enforced by the hand 
of power, once thundered forth against them! Equally vain 
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apd futile. mill. prove all anathemas against Fhrenology an 
the score of its folly—its impiety—its dangerous tendency, 
when, by an accumulation of proof no longer to be withstood 
by any fair and competent inquirer, it shall be clearly set 
forth as true; or, in other words, as the right explanation of 
a portion of the divine creation, and that portion the moat 
important, of man, the head of this lower warld. 

Most satisfactory evidence, both direct and indirect, has 
already. been brought to bear upon this subject ; but in the 
present article we mean to confine ourselves to the argument 
in its favour, which will result from the perception, that the 
views of an individual who has long been ranked amongst the 
most deeply-thinking of the sons of literature, and who lived 
two centuries before the discovery of Phrenology, are yet in 
perfect and striking accordance with its inductions. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to notice the valu- 
able addition to our translated literature which the present 
translator of this excellent work has given to the public, of 

a version more complete, free, elegant, and national, than hes 
previqusly appeared in our language. Pascal may now he con- 
sidered as naturalized amongst us, and fitted with an English 
dress which appears to suit him as well as bis native costume. 

Before we commence our task we will advert for a moment 
to Mr Dugald Stewart's theory, who states, that “a genius 
s for mathematics is gradually formed by particular habits 
“ of study or of business.“ Not exactly in accordance, how- 
ever, with this principle of philopophy is the following ex- 
treet from the memoir of Pascal’s life :—* To trace effects 


to their causes was one of his chief pleasures, &c. *“ His fa- 
ier, however, fearful that this evidently aioe as be phrase for 
“ seat pursuits would delay his progress in the attainment of 
king of auch , agreed with his friends that they should refrain 
* Fam . ics in his presence, and this opposition to 
* his ev ent ruling tendency was rinciple carried so far, that, 
4 on his making an application to his father to be permitted to learn 
pmatics, the permission was positively withteld, till he should 
ce 1578 mas Greek and Latin languages. In the mean 
time he shined a no vied information on the eubject, but that 
vm a science which related to the extension of bodies, 
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“ that it taught the wude df · fring aa figuess, anil pointed 
“ out the relations which mee een dn fa beyond. this 
< general information he was forbidden ta inquire ; and all hooks 
„on. the subject were positively forbidden to him. This. vague d 
“ finition, however, was the ray of light which guided him onw: 
“in mathematical etudy. It became the subject of continued 
“thought. In bis play-haurs he would shut himself up in an 
empty room, and draw with chalk, on. the floor; triangles, paral- 
“Jelograms, and circles, without knowing their ‘scientific names. 
* He would compare these several figures, and would examine the 
* relations that their several lines bare to gach: qther ; and in thig 
„way he gradually arrived. at the proof of the fact, that the spm 
“e of all the angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles, which 
ce is the 32d proposition 54 0 Ist book y hin The young 
‘geometer had just attained this point, when his father gurprieec 
“ him deeply occupied in the prohibited study.“ Tepe 
Now any reader of common sense must, on reading the 
preceding account, feel convinced, that, however Pascal’s 
‘ genius for mathematics” might have been improved and 
brought to perfection by these habits of study,” still the 
genius must have been innate which could, unaided by the 
instruction or guidance of others, and even in defiance of 
the. paternal prohibition, have devised and successfully pur- 
sued “ habits of study” so peculiarly his own. The me- 
moir goes on to state, that “ at twelve years of age Pascal 


c read through the Elements of Euclid, without feeling the need of 
% any explanation from teachers; and at sixteen he composed a 
“ treatise on conic sections, which was considered to possess’ very 
“ extraordinary merit.“ In the face öf such examples, how can 


any sai-disent philosopher coptinue to atgert, that all men 
are born with equal mental faculties, and that the differences 
observable among them are qwing either to education, or to 
the accidental circumstances in which they are placed? 

It thus appears evident that Pascal's own history isa oonvinc- 
ing proof of the truth of Phrenology.. We will now endea- 
vour to show the perfect accordance of some of his views and 
thoughts with the phrenological system, although the limits 
to which we must necessarily confine ourselves will render 
our consideration of his subject very cursory and imperfect. 
We shall take his thoughts just as they occur to us. 


‘Things have various qualities, and the mind various fnclina- 


en D 
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“the wand apply e simply io any ge. Henco the same 
thing will at different times produce tears or laughter.” This is 
because there exists a plurality of organs of the mind; 
many of them frequently act simultaneously, and it is pro- 
bably seldom that one acts alone. But were the organ of the 
mind one and indivisible, the converse of Pascal's observa- 
tion would be true ; every thing would present itself simply 
to the mind, and the mind would apply itself simply to every 
subject. In such a case, what would become of the metaphy- 
sician’s favourite theme, the association of ideas ? This effect, 
in a phrenological view, is resolvable into organs acting in 
combination with each other, and mutually exciting each 
other, (in a ratio proportionate to their degrees of natural 
force and activity) until such frequent acts of certain of the 
mental faculties in combination constitute the habit, which 
is defined to be ‘a power in a man of doing any thing ac- 
« quired by frequent doing it.” l 

A man may be of sound sense, yet not be able to a 
ply it equally to all. subjects; for there are evidently men w 


“are highly judicious in certain lines of thought, but who fail in 
ce others.” is assertion is highly phrenological, and its truth is 
proved by every day’s experience; but it is only explicable 
on the ground that there exists a plurality of organs of the 
mirid. . 

tc There are two sorts of minds, the one fathoms rapidly and deep- 
«e ly the principles of things, and this is the epirit of accurate discri- 
“© mination ;” (in other words, the result of Comparison, Causality, 
“ and Wit ;) “ the other comprehends a great many principles with. 
te out confusing them, and this is the spirit of mathematics,” (given 
ee hy a larger development of the knowing organs.) “ The one is 
er energy and clearues of miad, the other is sion of mind. 
er Now the one may exist without the other; the mind may be 
r powerful, but narrow; or it may be expanded and feeble.” Could 
a Phrenologist more clearly set forth the difference between 
the effects of a large development of the reflective faculties 
alone, or of the knowing organs alone, in an individual ? 
e The acute mind, accustomed to judge at a glance, is so astonished 
< when it finds presented to it a eeries of mathematical propositions 
« where it understands but little, and when to enter into them, itis 
er necessary to go previously through a host of definitions and dry 
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cr principle, that, not having been accustomed thus to examine in 
ce > it turns away in disgust.” This is the case where large re- 
flective faculties are combined with an inferior development of 
Individuality, Locality, Form, &c.; and thus it is explained 
why many of the highly-gifted intellects, who in their matu- 
rer years come forward as the master-spirits of their age, 
distinguish themselves but little in the course of their aca- 
demic studies. . 


We are more forcibl persuaded, in general, by the reasons 
“ which we ourselves search out, than by those which are the sug-. 
“ gestion of the minds of others,” because Causality is more strong- 


ly exercised in discovering than in merely comprehending 
reasons, and because the combination of faculties is different’ 
in each individual. 

“Mind has its own order of proceeding, which is by principles 
“ and demonstrations ; the heart has another. We do not prove 


“ that we ought to be loved by setting forth systematically the 
** causes of love ; that would be ridiculous.” The mental organiz- 


ation of man, on phrenological principles, consists of feelings 
or propensities, moral sentiments, and intellectual faculties ; 
and each organ must be acted upon by its appropriate mo- 
tive. In accordance with this system is the apostolical de- 
claration, I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with 
the understanding also.” 

There are men who speak well, but who do not write well. 
* The place, the circumstances, &c. excite them, and elicit from 
“ their mind more than they would find in it without that extra- 
ce ordinary stimulus.” A large development of Language, Ideality, 


and Comparison, with a favourable endowment of the organs 
of the moral sentiments, will suffice to constitute an interest- 
ing speaker, especially on subjects of devotion or charity. 
Should the topics to be discussed relate to matters of fact 
and business, then a good development of Individuality, aid- 
ed by several other of the knowing organs, will be requisite ; 
but to constitute a fine writer upon elevated subjects, will be 
required, in addition to all the above-named faculties, an ex- 
traordinary development of Causality, Concentrativeness, and 
Wit. It is no wonder then that there have been so few very 
fine writers. 


— 
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¥ This ie my dag,” say the children; “ that sunny seat fa mine.” 
&. Tbere is thb beginnitg and the exemplificition of the usurpation 
“ of the. whole earth.” This is the natural acting of Acquisitiveness 
and Self-esteem, which are innate and not acquired feel- 


1 


“ Pity for the ynfortunate is no proof of virtue; on the contrary, 
* it is found desirable to make this demonstration of humanity, and 
“ tò acquire at no expense the repatation of tenderness. Pity there- 
* fore is little worth.” The pity here spoken of is the result of Lore of 
Approbation, not of Benevolence ; far the latter. would act if 
it could ; the pity of the former is then merely counterfeit. 
„ Though men have no interest in what they are saying, it will 
* not do to infer from that absolutely that they are not guilty of 
“s falechood ; for there are some who lie simply for lying sake. This 
is a painful truth, too fully evidenced by examples in high and 
lew ‘life, such as Louis the Eleventh, J. G. &c. This vice is 
the result of a very large Secretivencss, large Wonder, with 
a deficient endowment of Conscientiousness, and an absence 
of all religious principle. , 

I cannot admire the man who possesses one virtue in high 
« perfection, if he does not at the same time prowess the oppo- 
* site virtue in an equal d , as in the case of Epaminondas, whe 
4 united the extremes of valour and of meeknes.” A universally 
goad development is required to form.a character of superior 
excellence. On a similar view of the universality of virtue 
or holiness, the Scripture says, speaking of the law of God, 
as it is required to reign in the heart of man, ( If a man of- 
če fend in one point he is guilty of all.” 

e This I is hateful ; and those who do not renounce it, who seek 
* no further than to cover it, are always hateful also. It is essentially 
<t unjust, because it will be the centre of all things; it is an an- 
ce nogance to others, hecause it will serve itself by them; for each 
t individual I is the enemy and would be the tyrant of all the others.” 


This offensive I is the result of a too predominant deve- 
lopment of the organs of Self-esteem and Love of Approba- 
tion; it establishes the reign of selfishness upon the ruins of 
the reign of love; nor will its baneful influence be ever ex- 
terminated from the human mind, except by the dominion 
of that charity which is the gift of God, and which “ seek- 


4c eth not her own.” 
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“ Man is evidently made for thinking. Thought is all 
“ his dignity and all his worth.” The reflective faculties — 
are indeed excellent, and their organs are not possessed by 
the animal creation. i 

« The heart has its reasons, of which reason knows no- 
“ thing. It is the heart which feels God, and not the rea- 
soning powers.” Every one must feel the truth of the sen- 
timent thus beautifully expressed in popular language. To 
render it phrenological, we must substitute moral senti- 
ments for heart ;” and how far more philosophical and rational 
is the statement thus rendered! There are few Anti- phreno- 
logists who do not believe that the brain is generally the 
organ of the mind.” Is then the organ of the mind, or 
the intellectual part of man, totally dissevered from and un- 
connected with the organ of his feelings and affections? It 
would be almost as comprehensible that the intellect of a 
man should reside in one body, and the affections of the 
same individual in another. 

“ The way of God, who does all things well, is to plant 
s religion in the understanding by reasoning, and. in the 
«c heart by his grace.” Substituting intellectual faculties for 
“ understanding,” and moral sentiments for “ heart,” how 
perfectly phrenological is this passage, and how does it show 
the harmony between Christianity and Phrenology! God 
has endowed man with intellectual faculties, and he shows 
him that in his Creator all wisdom centres, and that holiness 
is happiness. God has given man moral feelings, or affec- 
tions, and Be offers to him motives for the exercise of his 
unbounded submission, love, and reverence. 

“ What think you: is theiobjeet of. those men who are playing at 
tennis with: such ihtense interest of mind and effort of body? 
4 merely to boast the next day, among their friends; that they had 
« played better than another. There is the spring of their de- 
et ess. Others again, in the same way, toil in their closets 
& to show the savans that they have solved a question in algebra 
cc which was never solved before. Others expose themselves, with 


ec at least equal folly, to the greatest dangers, to boast at length 
«e of some place that they have taken.” The Love of Ae e 


is the motive which stimulates to all these exertions. 
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That queen of error, whom we call Fancy, or Opinion, is the 
1c more deceitful because she does not deceive always. She would 
cc be the infallible rule of truth, if she were the infallible rule of 
ec falsehood. Whe confers reputation ? Who gives respect and ve- 
se neration to persons, to books, to t men? Who but opinion ? 
„ Opinion settles e thing. She constitutes beauty, justice, 
ec happiness, which is the whole of this world.” What gives this 
power to opinion,” but that innate Love of Approbation 
which exists, in various degrees of force, in every human 
being? The large development of this organ forms a national 
peculiarity in the heads of the French people generally, and 
their manners, their customs, their modes of thinking and 
acting, are formed, to a wonderful extent, upon the basis of 
this feeling alone. 

Do not 8 that this wise man reasons ill just now; 2 fly is 
“ bosses is ear ; it is quite enough to unfit him for giving good 
“ counsel. 15 you wish him to see the rights of the case, drive away 
« that insect which suspends his reasoning powers, and frets that 
« mighty mind which governs cities and kingdoms.” How forcibly 
does this passage express the dependence of the mental 
powers on physical organization! How perfectly does it ac- 
oord. with the language of one of the ablest advocates of our 
science !* The human mind, placed in a material world, cannot 
* act, or be acted upon, but through the medium of an organic ap- 

6. tus.” Yet, as this same writer continues, „the laws of 
* thought have been expounded with as much neglect of organization 
c ag if we had already shuffled off this mortal coll!“ 

« can readily conceive of a man without hands or feet, and I 
e could conceive of him without a head, if experience had not taught 
«e me that by this he thinks.” Pascal here states his conviction, 
that the brain is the organ of the mind. 

ce Tt is dangerous to show man unreservedly how. nearly he re- 
ee sembles the brute creation, without pointing out at the same time 
« his tness. It is dangerous also to exhibit his greatness ex- 
r clusively without his degradation. It is more dangerous to 
ce leave him ignorant of both, but it is highly profitable to teach 
„ him both together. Phrenology teaches that the nature 
of man is animal, moral, and intellectual. 


* Pride has 20 thoroughly got possession of us, that we are pre- 
« pared to sacrifice life with joy, if it may but be talked of.” The 


* See Combe's System of Phrenology—Introduction. 
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sentiment of Seger is innate, and its predominant action 
is pride. , — 

“ Notwi ing the sight of all those miseries which wring us 
“ and threaten our ction, we have atill an instinct.that we 
« cannot repress, which elevates us above our sorrows.” The sene 
timent of Hope is likewise innate; hence it is inextinguish- 
able; and how invaluable is its assistance to suffering hu- 
manity ! 

The most important concern in life is the choice of an occupa- 
cc tion; yet chance seems to decide it; custom makes masons, sol- 
c diers, bricklayers, &c. Now we do not conceive that nature is so 
cc uniform. It is custom which does this, and carries nature with 
* it. There are cases, however, in which nature prevails, and binds 
“ man to his specific object, in defiance of custom, whether bad or 
6% good.” It is a lamentable thing, says Dr Spurzheim, “ that few 
4 persons stand in the situations for which nature particularly fitted 
* them. This soldier ought to have been a clergyman, that el an 
cc a soldier; and here we see a shoemaker who was intended for a 
c poet, and there an advocate who was designed for a shoemaker.” 

€ The will is one of the principal sources of belief; not that it 
“ uces belief, but that things appear true or false to us accord. 
ec ing to the way they are looked at.” Mr G. Combe says, “ The 
<< propensities and sentiments shed the light through which the oc- 
“ currences of the world reach the mind, and reflection perceives 
cc the objects as they appear under this illumination.” These pas- 
sages appear quite accordant with one another. 

Do you wish men to speak well of you? then never speak well 
4 of yourself.” This is the modesty produced by Love of Approba- 
tion, Consciousness, and reflection, and it is very common. Two 
ec faces which resemble each other, neither of which is ludicrous 
cc alone, excite a smile from their resemblance when seen together.” 
r Wit,” says Mr G. Combe, appears to consist chiefly in an intellec- 
* tual perception of difference; of congruity amid incongruity.” 
The fact mentioned by Pascal appears an illustration of 
this definition of wit. An unexpected congruity is per- 
ceived in the two faces which strikingly resemble each 
other amid the incongruity of their belonging to two 
distinct individuals, and by this perception at once of 
resemblance and difference the organ of wit is agreeably 
affected, and a smile is excited. It appears from the above 
definition, why the effusions of wit have always been as- 
signed so high a rank amongst the operations of the mind, 


since it requires more ingenuity to discover two things 
5 
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which are at the same time alike and different, tbar two 
things which are simply alike or simply different. 

< When a discourse paints a pasion or an effect naturally, we 
« find in ourselves the truth of what we bear, and which was there 
“ without our knowing it; and we feel induced to love him who 
ec causes us to discover it, for he does not show us his good, but our 
* own.” Each propensity, sentiment, and faculty,” says Mr 
Combe, may be called into activity by presentment of its object. 
“ Happines consists in the harmonious gratification of the faculties, 
** and the very essence of gratification is activity.” 

The limits within which we must necessarily confine our 
observations forbid our extending them further. But we 
trust we have shown in some degree, however inadequately, 
the striking accordance which exists between Pascal's views 
of human nature and those to which Phrenoldgy leads us. 
It is a proof of the extraordinary penetration which this 
great intelleet possessed, that its unaided contemplaticns añ- 
ticipated in some measure the result of the discoveries of two 
centuries; whilst, on the other hand, Phrenvlogy affords us 
a light whereby we can explain many of Pascals sublime, 
but often obscure thoughts, and expound the reason of 
things where, perhaps, he perceived only the effect. 


— saanansammnasiambatiite tales 
ARTICLE V. 
CASES OF MORBID CHANGE IN THE BRAIN. 
Tux first case is one of Hypertrophy of the Brain, reeorded 
in the Archives Generales de -Médécine,* by Scoutetten, 
D. M. P., Aide-Major à I’ Hopital Militaire de Metz. 
Antoine Peisset, a boy of 54 years of age, born of healthy 


and well-constituted parents, presented a very large head, 
equal in size to that of a full-grown adult, and which had 


* Vok vil. p. 4l. 
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been developed insensibly. The forehead was high, but not 
prominent, and the occipital protuberances had acquired a 
great magnitude. For a long time he did not complain of 
pain, and was only annoyed by the weight of the head, 
which, in running, was suddenly projected forwards, and 
caused him to fall. This inconvenience gradually increased, 
and in the last year of his life occurred very often. The in- 
telligence of the young patient presented nothing remark- 
able; he understood and retained very well whatever was 
said to him, but surpassed in nothing other children of his 
own age. When he sat down and remained quiet, it very 
often happened that he fell into a profound sleep, but with 
no unusual appearance. 

All the functions of young Peisset were performed with 
regularity, and no apparent cause had yet occurred to dis- 
turb them, when on a sudden, on the Ist day of September, 
1823, the appetite disappeared, thirst became urgent, and 
dull pain was felt in the epigastrium. The abdomen re- 
mained soft ; the pulse was hard, full, and frequent ; in re- 
gard to the encephalon there was little alteration in the in- 
tellectual functions; but there was a considerable drowsi- 
neas which ceased when spoken to. The alvine evacuations 
were rather scanty, but were promoted by castor-oil and 
other means, which caused the expulsion of several worms 
without any amendment. 

During fifteen days the morbid phenomena offered no 
perceptible change, and nothing was ordered but emollients 
and light soups. 

On the sixteenth day an increase of all the symptoms sud- 
denly occurred ; the intellectual functions were completely 
abolished ; the pupil of the eye was dilated, but the iris re- 
tained its contractility ; respiration became difficult; the 
pulse became slower and softer; and at four in the after- 
noon the young patient expired without any unusual nervous 


symptom. 
Vox. IV.—No XIII. H 


` 
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DISSHOTION. 

Head very voluminous, evidently larger than that of an 
adult of great stature. The posterior ovale is especially 
very much enlarged; the eyes do not project beyond the 
sockets; the abdomen is not large ; ond the inferior extremi- 
ties are rather slender. 

On opening the skull, the latter is found to be from one 
and a half to two lines in thickness; the dura-mater is 
‘strongly adherent to the skull, and its vessels distended, but 
without alteration of structure; the pia- mater, very red in all 
its points, presents in several places very visible sanguinolent 
exudations, as well as several white lamines, formed by its 
thickening, and all its folds and the choroid plexus are 
strongly injected. The very voluminous brain presents 
in all its parts a consistence greater than that generally 
observed m a child of five years. Its substance, of a 
tosy hue, offered no appearance of degeneration. The 
unusual development of the brain had taken place chiefly 
at the-wpper and posterior part of the hemispheres; and 
‘this is demonstrated by my having to make a perpendi- 
cular incision of nearly three inches before arriving at the 
ventricles, while below these there was only one inch of sub- 
stance. The ventricles contained a very small quantity of 
reddish serosity. 

M. Scoutetten gives this case of hypertrophy of the brain 
as a specimen of an exceedingly rare and curious affection 
never before observed; and he takes occasion to express his 
astonishment, that the intellectual faculties: did not present 
any extraordinary degree either of pfecocity or activity; and 
he adds, that if a few more such cases shall occur, it will be 
necessary for physiologists to admit, that the great develop- 
ment of the cerebral masses is not always attended with a 
great degree of intelligence. In both of these respects, how- 
ever, M. Scoutetten is wrong. Other cases of a similar 
morbid growth are on record, and living instances not un- 
frequently present themselves, though to a less extent, in 
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rickety and scrofalous children, the sise of many of whose 
heads strikes every one as out of all proportion to their feeble 
bodies. In many of these cases, where considerable aetivity 
or irritability exists, there is a corresponding precocity of 
mental power, which often excites the fondest hopes and the 
warmest admiration of the parents, but which, under injudi- 
cious management, ends in bitter disappointment. Urged on 
by the brillant maturity of the youthful mind, and not 
aware how much of the effect is dependent on an irritability 
bordering on active disease, the parents, by way of encou- 
raging and fostering talent and genius, too often defeat their 
object, and either altogether exhaust the little real energy ex- 
isting, or, by exciting too much and too long, pave the way for 
a train of convulsive and nervous symptoms which put a pe- 
riod to life itself; where, by a more judicious training, and 
by exercise proportioned to the state of the constitution, ta- 
lent and health might ultimately have been secured on a 
more solid basis. Many littl prodigies thus sink into an 
untimely grave, or, by pure exhaustion, become unfit for any 
even ordinary mental exertion, and pass through life, not 
like beings moved by their own internal resources, but con- 
stantly requiring the aid of others to help them on their way. 

Others again of these large-headed children, who, like that 
mentioned by Scoutetten, show no superiority during their 
earlier years, occasionally shine forth at the age of matunty 
as beings of a higher order than their earlier manifestations 
gave any reason to expect. This happens when, by the 
lapse of time, favourable circumstances and restored consti« 
tution, the development, which originally sprang from dis- 
ease, becomes animated with the full vigour of health. It is 
absurd, then, in M. Scoutetten to say, that if several such 
cases as that of young Peisset should occur, we shall then be 
forced to admit, that size is not the only condition of superior 
power; for, without waiting any longer, we have already 
facts more numerous than a man’s small brain can hold to 
prove, that other conditions as well as size must be attended 
to; and if the Phrenologists become tiresome by constantly 


`~ 
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calling attention to the ceteris paribus, their excuse is, that 
still it is overlooked, not by the vulgar only, but by men of 
professional. and philosophical eminence ; and although they 
are themselyes almost sick with the repetition, and would 
gladly have it understood rather than expressed, yet, while 
the public remains deaf to the sound, they, disagreeable as 
it is to themselves, and to those who do listen, must only cry 
the longer and the louder, till they succeed in forcing gene- 
ral attention. 

Thus, in the case more immediately under consideration, 
it was solely from M. Scoutetten not attending to the signs 
of diseases which he had previously enumerated, both as re- 
garding the increased vascularity and consistency of the 
brain, and the sanguinolent exudations, and white lamins and. 
thickening of the pia-mater, and from not attending to 
the fact which he himself had stated of the unusual develop- 
ment having. taken place chiefly at the upper and posterior 
parts of the hemispheres, or region of the sentiments.and 
propensities, ‘not in the anterior part, or where the organs of. 
the intellect are situated, that he was led to wonder that the 
same effect does not always follow from causes essentially 
different; whereas, if he had considered for a moment, that 
a large head, remarkable for intellectual power, differs from 
the one described in the very important conditions of health, 
and of great development of the anterior part of the brain, he 
would at once have recognised, that, although size was a 
principal condition of power, yet it was not so much so as to 
supersede all other circumstances, In other words, he 
would have expected similar effects to present themselves 
only where the causes producing them were also similar. 

As the growth and decrease of the brain are involved in 
considerable obscurity, it may be worth while to lay before 
our readers rather a singular case which came under the no- 
tic. of the celebrated Baron Larrey, and which is narrated 
at p. 41 of that author's Memoires de Chirurgie, &c. It is 
remarkable as an instance of an increased size of the head 
from disease being followed by a diminished power in all the 
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semsitive and intellectual functions, and by the decrease con- 
sequent upon recovery being attended with the restoration 
of these functions to their usual state of activity. 

A young trumpeter of the chasseurs' de Texgarde, after 
a fall from his borse, on the head, was tormented for fo 
years with epileptic attacks so close upon each other, that 
they often came on twice in one day. The skull was de- 
formed, and had acquired such a size in a short time, that 
his uniform-hat, received at entering the regiment, was now 
five or six lines too strait for him. The eyes were very 
prominent and almost immoveable, the face discoloured, the 
pulse slow and caudal, the respiration laborious; the con- 
tractions of the heart were distant and scarcely sensible. 
The extremities almost always cold. Standing and walking 
were accomplished with difficulty, and all the sensitive func- 
tions, and sight in particular, as well as the mental faculties, 
were very much weakened; lastly, every thing remained 
une gêne et une compression sans doute concentrique du 
cerveau, the effects of which augmented in proportion to the 
vatiations of the atmosphere and other determinate causes. 
After a large bleeding from the jugular, the application of 
several cupping-glasses to the nape and temples, that of ice 
to the head, and mustard-baths to the feet, and the internal 
use of calomel, 15 moxas were applied round ‘the head, and 
especially in the course of the original lateral and posterior 
fontanels. The symptoms diminished gradually arid pro- 
gressively, so as to render the attacks slighter and rarer, till 
at last they disappeared entirely, and the patient was per- 
fectly cured before the end of ten months. All the animal 
and sensitive functions were’ soon re-established ; and a ré. 
markable thing is, that the voute du crane was reduced’ in 
its circumference, the primitive conformation of these bones 
was gradually reproduced, and, when the trumpeter left the 
hospital, his hat, at first too tight, was now four or five lines 
too wide; so that a reduction of eight or ten lines had taken 
place in the circumference of the head. 
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This enlargement and subsequent diminution inthe size 
of the head have been so little observed, that one naturally 
inclines to ask, was it not the iateguments that were swelled 
and again restored? From Baron Larrey’s express mention 
of the skull, and from the deerease extending to four or five 
lines below what the patient’s head hed originally been, and 
from Larrey’s accuracy of observation, it is difficult to raise 
any well-founded doubt, and, knowing, as we do, that the 
brain not unfrequently decreases in size from disease, and 
that the head assumes also an increase of volume, in hydro- 
cephalus for instance, we cannot do otherwise than receive 
the case related, and apply to further observation for farther 
information. Baron Larrey’s practice was bold and de- 
cided, and its success. was the best proof of its being judi- 
cious. 

Phrenologists are often told by their opponents, that if the 
new philosophy were true, surgical cases would unquestion- 
ably be found to afford it the moet direct support. We 
have already, on more than one occasion, explained the dif- 
ficulties attendant on thie mode of investigation in so far as 
discovery of function is concerned, and have endeavoured 
to show, that no man unacquainted with the true philosophy 
of mind, and with the situation and boundaries of the cere. 
bral organs, is qualified to make accurate and conclusive 
observations. We have cited, in proof of this, the vague. 
ness of that testimony which is founded on the patient being 
able to answer a single question or two, and which is often 
held sufficient for affirming that all the faculties are unim- 
paired ; and we have shown that any part of two-thirds of 
the whole brain connected with the sentiments and propea- 
sities might thus be injured with lesion af function, and yet 
from the other third, ar organs of the intellectual faculties, 
remaining untouched, the whole senses or faculties of the 
mind would be said to be retained in full vigour. A case 
illustrative of some of these remarks presents itself, and is 
worth mentioning : it is also by Scoutetten, p. $9. 
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Rigal, aged 24, soldier in the Seth regitnent aß the line, 
was returning from Bourges in 1824, where he had biep 
condemned to hard labour (travaux forcés), and where l' had 
beon several times sick, wach be entered the miliary hospital - 
at Metz to be cured of. a chronie disease. Net a word is, 
said about the state of his head or mind till three days be- 
fore his death, when an cedemateus swelling of the forehead 
and of the left eyelid, with slight headache, were remasked ; 
in the evening the tongue was red and dry, thirst great, 
skin hot, pulse quick and hard; delirium, which was intera 
rupted by asking him a question; vomiting, drowsiness, . 
dull eye, and stiffness in the upper extremities. Died next 
day. 

On dissection, a good deal of disease existed in the abdo-. 
men, which is foreign to our present purpose. On opening, 
the head, à la purdie la plus réculte of the posterior lobe of 
the brain, two all ulcerations were manifest, which. in- 
terested only the grey matter; they were soa disposed that 
one was superior, the. other inferior; the latter was of an. 
oblong oval shape, about sir dines in length; the former 
was less extensive, and about a line in breadth. The seetion 
of the tissues rendered evident a vascular aspguineous injec- 
tien greater in proportion to its proximity to the tilceretions, 
and which gave a colour to the grey matter like that af, lees. 
of wine The rest of the brain was sound. The pia- mater 
presented a very marked vascularity, especially at zun ros. 
TREIOR AND LATERAL PARTS OF THE LOBES OF THE. ENCE- 
PHALON, where a little blood was even extravasated ; in other 
parts there was a serous infiltration, giving to the Fa. mater 
a gelatinous appearanee. 

Here then is a case of extreme interest to the Phienolo. 
gist, and yet to the non-phrenological surgeon it is alto. 
gether without importance, in so far at least as the laws of 
mind are concerned. The chief seat of the cerebral disease 
is stated to have been in the posterior lateral parts of the lobes, 
which are ascertained to be the organs of some of the most 
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active and energetic propensities of our nature. But as the 
intellect was not apparently deranged, and as, generally 
speaking, its operations alone are inquired into as connected 
with the brain, it seems never to have occurred to the me- 
dical attendant to make any remarks on the state of the 
temper or feelings, and, accordingly, the only point that trans- 
pires in regard to them is, that Rigal was on his way from 
Bourges, where he had been condemned to hard labour, and 
where he had been frequently sick. But he must have been 
condemned for some crime; and yet so little had curiosity 
been excited to the verification of the physiological functions 
of the part diseased, or to the discovery of a new one, that 
no allusion is made to the subject, and not a word is said in 
regard to any possible connexion existing between the dis- 
ease and the crime, or between the crime and the general 
character. The phrenological surgeon, on the other hand, 
with the principles of his science clearly before him, would 
have been most anxious to ascertain whether Rigal’s habi- 
tual conduct was in accordance with the indications of his 
development, and whether his character had undergone any 
change after the invasion of the disease. And, knowing the 
function of the part affected, he would have been curious to 
know whether he had been guilty of any act of violence 
arising from morbidly active Combativeness, or whether the 
crime and disease were really connected; but, for want of 
the preliminary knowledge, and the leading motive thence 
arising, many such opportunitios of investigation are lost for 
ever. 
M. Scoutetten's case and many others lose balf their 
value from the vagueness of description as to the precise 
local seat of the affection; and if the lines defining the 
phrenological organs served no higher purpose than the lines 
of latitude and longitude on a map, vis. that of identifying 
parts, still they would merit universal adoption, and science 
would be a ga- 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Phrenological Analysis of Int-rempze, Iit-numour, and 
Tau-watune, compared with the Analysis of the same De- 
Sects of Character attempted by the New Monthly Magazine 
Sor July, 1826. 


Ir i is none of the least attractive features of Phrenology that, 

“as a road to the intellectual and moral character of our fel- 
lows and ourselves, it is as short as it is certain. We once 
chanced to listen to a very skilful and just exposition by an 
able son-phrenological friend, of the kind and degree of 
talent.to.which a certain English chemist owes his high rank 
in the scientifc world. There was much sagaeity, with some 
confasien, in the statement, which occupied many minutes. 
We were carious enough to try the effect of a phrenological 
analysis; and found that we could put the whole of our 
friend’s speech into as many words as were necessary:to ex- 
Press the eiae and proportions of a few organs which indicate 
certain primitive intellectual powers; and, had we seen the 
actual forehead, we could have come to the same conclusion 
without the aid of the speech, which, as a speech, we much 
It. is so rere an occurrence, that philosopbers, who espe- 
cially distinguish themselves by despising and vituperating 
our views of nature, favour us with a specimen of their own ; 
that when it does happen, the opportunity for a compari- 
son is not to be lost. In the New Monthly Magazine, edited 
by a gentleman of the mast distinguished literary name, and 
read extensively as the current wisdom of the day, we were 
lately attracted by an article entitled English Malady,” 
which we found was not indigestion, but J7Z-Awmowr. This 
not being the only “ Ill that flesh is heir to,” the oocasion is 
taken to define, distinguish, and illustrate ill-temper and ill- 
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nature, as well as ill-humour. Now, as we think, with great. 
` deference, that the New Monthly has made hotch-potch of the 
subject, wherein they differ from all other magazines and re- 
views that venture at random into the field of human nature 
only asa variety of the inutile, we shall endeavour. to sat the. 
three affections in question upon a phrenological basis, aud 
from thet position do our hest to recall the Magasine from 
its wanderings. 

The proper order, according to the degree of their aggre 
vation, is iltemper, ill humour, and ill- nature. 


I. Iet-remens.—When any quality has a contrary, the ex. 
tremes always throw light on each ether. Let us them keep: 
in view good-temper, or, aa it is eminently called, teraper.: 
Temper ia defined in Johnsaa, a due mixture of. contrary 
qualities” This is a good definition so far as it gues; but it 
has tha fault of all the eld definitions of the compouents.of: 
human nature, it is useless from its generality. the qualities 
daly mixed are not: specified. Phrenology points ont that: 
here. the contrary, or rather the antagonizing qualities are,- 
on the one hand, the primitive impulse to anger, and, on thei 
other, the feelings thas restrain it, namely, kindness, deference, 
justies.. fear 4 offend, self-respect, reflection. . All,, or a dus: 
proportion of these last acting mone powerfully than the im- 
pulse to anger, anger will not be manifested. This may ocour 
in two ways, either when the restraints are 90: powerful: as to 
overmaster a positively strong impulse to anger, or when the 
impulse to anger is moderate, and the balancing feelings and 
reflection have less to do. The first case will. be restrained 

anger, the latter will be positive calmness and ‘gustieness ; 
but both, as a due mixture of the feelings, will constitute 
temper, IIl-temper is the want of the due mixtuse-now de- 
scribed, from which follows the frequent manifestation of tlie 
impulse to anger in excess. Now, anger being an essen- 
al function of the propensity. hitherto, for want of a more 
comprehensive name, called Destructiveness, and generally, 
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whew of the noisy aed beistetous sort, in alliance with Combe. 
tiveness, ill-temper is just. too-easily-éxcited Comba tivdneda 
and Destructivencss. This inconvenient weakness in its eiw 
cesa geherally holds an inverse ratio to the endowment of 
reflecting power. It is common in idiots, in whom it acts as 
a pure animal impulss. But in the ilitempered, a large 
organ of Destructivences may coexist with large orgims of 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness, which will operate spon- 
taneously the moment the activity of Destructiveness abates, 
and the individual will be kind and just, nay, generous and 
eandéd, till again irritated. This is so common as to have 
founded à sort of aphorism, that the warm. tempered are al 
ways waem-hearted. There is, however, nPgrounds for se 
general a rule; for the werm-tempered may not have a Mege 
Benevolence and Censcientioumess. This, to be. sure, as we 
shali afterwards show, will connect them with the ill-humoun 
ed, anch even the ill-natured; bat these two last are also illi 
tempered, and not warm-hearted. But it is phrenolegienliy 
true, that the simply warm-tempered man is ale kind and 
juet; for, unless he has also large Benevolence and Con- 
acientiousness, he is more than warm-tempered, he is ii- 
humoured, perhaps ill-natured. The kind-hearted passionate 
man, nevertheless, is often a great nuisanee. The reeurrénee 
of his fits, as regulating the duration of his ealm and kindly ii- 
tervals, is an important inquiry. We knew a setvant' who, 
after many years’ forbearanee with a hasty master, was at last 
foreed to give up his place as untenable; and gave es the 
reason his master’s violent temper. He was told that he well 
knew that it was no sooner on than it was of.” ‘This he 
granted, but replied, “ that it was no sooner off than it was 
on.” . 

We may add as a characteristic of the merely ill-tempered, 
that, however they may fret, and fume, and even imprecate, 
they will not seriously hurt or injure; the better feelings of 
Benevolence and Justice will start into activity even during 
the anger, and restrain the hand, if lifted for a crue! or 


* 
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dangerous purpose. Although this illustration of the phren- 
ological analysis of ill-temper be long, the analysis itself, 
which is all that one who thinks phrenologically needs when 
any phenomenon of human nature is contemplated by him, 
is: simply this, that ill-temper, per se, without ill-humour and 
ill-nature, is large and ‘easily-excited Combativeness and De- 
structiveness coexisting with large Benevolence and Conscien- 
tiousness ; and, in cases of excess, without average reflecting 
power.“ 


II. ILL-numouvr.—This is a person's selfish, engrossment 
with his own discontented feelings; that peevishness, or 
sullenness, or moroseness, which, when on him, he has the 
inclination to establish as the tone of his circle. The iH- 
humoured man is intensely selfish, and, during his fit, is al- 
together unconscious that any one else has a right to have 
human feelings. Now selfishness is the preponderance of the 
feelings whose object is self; in other words, of the propensi- 
ties and lower sentiments over the higher sentiments, which 
spontaneously suggest regard to the feelings of others.. It fallows 
that ill-humour will appear in the direct ratio of the preponder- 
ance of the selfish over the social feelings, whenever the selfish 
feelings are disagreeably excited. We shall find ill-humour, 
therefore, in one or other of three degrees; lst, When an. in- 
dividual has all or most of the animal propensities, from 
No 1 to No 9, large and active, while Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness, though absolutely capable of their legitimate ap- 
plication to kind and just consideration of others, are not of 
such power as to counterbalance the strong and active base 
of the brain. Disappointment in love, loss at play, a bad 


e It may be thought, after this exposition, that ill-temper is rather too strong 
a term for mere warmth, without any other unamiable feeling. We had our- 
selves that impression, but adopted it for the sake of symmetry, taking care to 
limit its meaning. We rather think it is the generic term which will cover all 
the three defects under consideration. We so understand the term ill-tempered 
man. ` 
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dinner, a stint of liquor, a fit of anger, a dispute, will throw 
such an individual back on self, and render him a discon- 
teated and ill-humoured companion. 2d, Add to this de- 
velopment, in another subject, a very large Love of Appio» 
bation, and let that most selfish and irritable of human feel- 
ings be. disagreeably affected, or, as it is called, mortified, 
and aggravated ill-humour, with increased implacability, will 
be the consequence. The very existence of that entity call- 
ed a fellow-creature is then forgotten. 3d, There is yet ne. 
cessary another obvious element to establish what may be 
called the tyranny of ill-humour, and that is a large Self- 
esteem. The two first individuals mentioned, particularly 
the second, will rather seclude themselves, and will only be 
unpleasant objects of contemplation, but not actual visitations, 
unless you excite their anger by making light of their suf- 
ferings, or venture, as Shakspeare says, to ‘ claw them in 
their humour; but your ill-humoured despot is your Self- 
esteemer. He takes the chair, gives the key-note of discon. 
tent to the company, and in his presence no » happy dog, shall 
bark, or cheerful bird sing. 

It is evident how it may happen that the, ill-humoured 
man may be both kind and just when the fit is off. He has 
Benevolence and Justice, though not in the highest endow- 
ment; and these will work when the selfish feelings are 
quiescent; but only then. We say he may be kind and just; 
for we doubt if that degree of the better feelings which the 
lower when excited can so completely master, is-an endow- 
ment which admits of the higher effects of generosity or can- 
dour. 


II. ELaarunz.—Tbis last of the three can now be 
easily distinguished from both warm temper and ill-humour. 
Seeing that the ill-natured are necessarily ill-humoured, al- 
though the ill-humoured may not be ill-natured, ill-nature 
is an advance of the unfavourable compared to ill- humour, 
How then is it produced? There needs no positive increase 
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of the selfish feelings, including Self-esteem and Love of Ap- 
probation. The contingent of the ill-humoured in these is 
quite sufficient for the ill-natured ; so that the ill-natured are 
neither more nor less selfish than the ill-humoured. The 
difference is this, the merely ill-humoured can be kind and 
just, the ill-natured cannot; in phrenological language, the 
ill natured are still more deficient in Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness than the ill-humoured. Johnson's definition 
of ill-natured is just, namely, ‘ habitually malevolent, want- 
ing kindness or good-will, mischievous.” Injustice is im- 
před in malevolence and mischief; for the ill-natured are 
notoriously unjust. 

It will readily appear that the iil-natured man acts more 
on the offensive than the ill-humoured. The latter snarls 
within the bounds of his own straw; but the former carries 
the war into his neighbour's territory; nay, pursues him to 
his privacy, and rejoices in dragging bim forth, and holding 
him up to reproach, scorn, or ridicule. If the ill-natured 
are yet farther armed with wit, like Voltaire, sarcasm and 
satire will be their weapons, Destructiveness giving wit that 
biting quality. If they have not wit, their ill-nature will be 
the directand vulgar expressions of mere malice. The spirit, 
however, is the same in both. 

From this analysis we are inclined to believe, and it may be 

_ verified in nature, that ill or warm temper, ill-humour, and 
ill-nature, are three degrees, of which the first only can exist 
alone; while the second includes the first, and the last both 
the first and second. Thus, 1st, IIl-temper is only large and 
active Combativeness and Destructiveness coexisting with 
kindly, just, and even generous and candid feelings; 2d, IIl- 
humour includes large and active Destructiveness, and super- 
adds a generally large animal, and therefore selfish endow- 
ment, with some degrees less, than in ill-temper, of the higher 
or social sentiments; and, 3d, IIl-nature has all which be- 
longs to ill humour, with a still greater deficiency of Benevo- 
lence and Conscientiousness. A tolerably-skilled Phrenolo- 
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gist, then, could, by inspecting three such heads, point out 
the merely warm-tempered man, —the ill-tempered and ill. 
humoured man,—and the ill-tempered, ill-humoured, and ill- 
natured man,—by their organization respectively. . 

Let us now see how the New Monthly Magazine, which 
happened to be rather forward in derding, without, in the 
slightest degree, comprehending the view of human nature 
offered by Phrenology,* defines, distinguishes, and accounts 
for the three complaints in question . 

* An ill-tempered man is impatient of trifling annoyances; is 
% ronsed, by petty provocations, to hasty and unmiess language 
“ and actions, but is generally as easily appeased ; his fire being, 
ce like that of a straw, as evanescent as it is sudden. Such an indi- 
“ vidual, when the corns of his irritability are not trodden upoa, 
may be gay, cheerful, and benevolent. In general, however, he is 
“an e companion ;.and to converse with him is to inhabit over 
“a volcano. . 

«e An ill-natared man is one who has a perverse pleasure in the 
“s misfortunes of bis fellow-creatures ; one who enjoys all the vexa- 
“ tions and disappointments of his neighbours; not because they af- 
* ford materials for laughter, but because they give pain to the vic- 
ce tima. 

“ Very different from these perso is the ill bhumoured man. 
Such a man may be just, generous, and, upon great occasions, com- 
* passionate and friendly; but, in his ordinary intercourse with se- 
* ciety, he overflows with an unceasing stream of bitterness. All his 
„ remarks are severe, harsh, and annoying; and in the moments of 
«e his relaxation, in the hour of social enjoyment, be is morose, snap- 
. piah, and jnsolent.” 5 

In general these definitions are just, and we shall pass 
them with a remark or two :—lst, Ill nature should not pre- 
cede, but follow ill-humour, as decidedly entitled to top the 
climax; 2d, The ill-humoured man is never generous, al- 
though he may, when called out by great occasions,” be 
just, compassionate, and friendly; for selfishness wil lurk 
in all he does, and prevent him ever ascending to the gene- 
rous; Sd, On the other hand, ‘ an unceasing stream of bit- 
ce terness” infrmges too much on the offensive, the province 

© See our Fourth Number, vol. i. p. 534. 


+ A poand of gunpowder had, as a metaphor, been better · chosen; in respect 
of its sufficiency for the occasion, as well as its quiescence and explosiveness, 
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of ill- nature; 44h, The misfortunes of his neighbour gratify 
the ill· natured man’s love of laughter, only if he superadds 
Wit to his unsocial and malevolent tendencies. 

But distinctions likewise (and these are mare difficult yet 
than definitions) are tried by this writer. Any such attempts, 
without the guiding principle which Phrenology furnishes, are 
efforts of sagacity for the occasion; and are of course unlike 
the effort of sagacity of every other speculator who handles 
the specific subject; nay, of the same speculator at another 
time. Of the distinctive kinds, degrees, modes of operation 

‘and manifestation of the intellectual powers, there is such a 
blank in the old philosophy, that minute discriminating at- 
tempts in these are rarely made at all, and still more rarely 
successfully; so that the most general terms, such as talent, 
ability, cleverness, profundity, and their contraries, are the 
only refuge. But writers and talkers of all descriptions, with- 
out distinction of age or sex, dabble in the feelings ; and we 
are often reminded, by their expositions, of a boy’s endeavour 
to identify and secure certain specified live eels among a number 
in a tub, in all the convolution, involution, and evolution of 
`. that most slippery experiment. If he succeeds in apprehending 
the desired individual, it has eluded his firmest grasp before 
he can identify it; while eager to repossess it, he takes up a 
stranger, which is likewise again among the mass before he 
knows the delusive fact. Of the three ZUe which the writer 
before us would discriminate, he catches A, B, and C pretty 
regularly, and names them; after which all perception of 
their identities and differences fail him; A slips through his 
fingers before he is done with it, and B is caught for the rest 
of the distinction; anon C is believed to be in its turn the 
. subject of demonstration; when it is B over again which is 
held up to view, and the experimentalist never the wiser. 


cr The ill-humoured man differs from the ill-natured in this, that 
he does not rejoice in misfortunes, but takes pleasure only in seeing 
« his friends uncomfortable ; and he has no delight even in this mea- 
cr sure of annoyance, if he himself is not the author of it. Again, 
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“ he differs from the ill-tempered man, because the latter must haye 
* some one to be angry with; whereas the ill-humoured man is at 
“ odds with himself; the ill-tempered man must have external occa- 
“ sion for excitement ; the ill-humoured goes out of himself to seek 
“ for the food of his humour. 

“ An ill-humoured man, in the bosom of his family, sits like a 
<t spider in the centre of its web, in watchful and unceasing malice 
against all around him. No sooner does a burst of cheerfulness 
“ explode in his nce, than he hastens to repress it by a sarcasm 
ce ora rebuke. He studies the weaknesses of his friends in order to 
play upon them with more effect; and as the hackney-coaghman 
“ makes a raw’ on his horse’s shoulder to flog his callous hide to 
ce better , 80 the ill- natured man delights to awaken an out- 
“ raged ke ing,—~to notice an imperfection, —to shock a Prejudice, 
“ and, in one word, to say to every individual the most unpleasant’ 
c and vexatious things that recur to his recollection. T e great 
* pretext for this cantankerous? indulgence is, that the party loves 
ce to speak his mind. He, forsooth, is a plain, downright man, who 
“ always utters what he thinks, and he is too an English- 
c man to make cringes and congées like a foreigner.” 


These attempted distinctions, we humbly think, are a mass 
of confusion, into which a Phrenologist could never have 
fallen. He knows that the ill-humoured man takes no plea- 
sure in seeing either his friends or his enemies uncomfortable, 
_ or in being himself the author of the annoyance. ‘These, as 
pleasures, are within the function of the ill-natured man: 


“ Men that make 
- Envy and crooked Malice nourishment, 
“ Dare bite the best. SHAKSPEARE. 
Here, then, is a wrong feeling caught up for illustration. 
The author is describing ill-nature, while he is exhibiting ill- 
humour as the corpus demonstrationis. ’ 
be distinction between ill or irascible temper and ill- 
humour is not more correct, inasmuch as external circum. 
stances.excite ill- humour as much as they do ill-temper. Til: 
humour is engrossment with the disagreeable affection of the 
selfish feelings, which feelings are affected both agreeably and 
“Gisagreeably by the external objects suited for each purpose. 
Phrenology discriminates these external objects; but external 


Sie in origine. 
VoL. IV. -No XIII. . 1 
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objeets they are; so that. bere the. author has offered a dis- 
tinction without a difference.“ 

In the latter, paragraph, where the ill-humoured man is 
compared to a spider, so palpably is the ill-natured man de- 
scribed, that we could almost suspect the printer and not the 
author of the blunder. It is the ill-natured man, not the ill- 
humoured man, that “ establishes a raw, and awakens an out- 
raged feeling.” Indeed the writer lets slip the eel in, his hand 
before the sentence is done, and catches another; so that.al- 
though ill-humour begins the passage, -nature ends it. The 
c pretext” which follows is likewise more the pretext of the ill- 
natured than of the ill-humoured. The latter is too much 
occupied with his own disagreeable feelings to set up for the 
plain speaker, or character as it is called. That, besides, often 
comes of mere pride and vanity, without either ill-nature or 
ill- humour, and is one of the thousand and one self-defeating 
attempts to gain a little paltry power and distinction. 

But perhaps the simple explanations afforded by Phreno- 
logy are never more conspicuous than when contrasted with 
the attempts which the old school makes to account for the 
phenomena of human nature. As a specimen of what the 
unphrenological reading public will not anly bear, but abso- 
lutely take for sound and original thinking, we extract the 


following bijou :-—~ 

The inst modification of disposition (ill-hustour) is decidedly 
“ English ; and whether it be attributable to.‘ les boutllards d Angle. 
e «terre, to the beef-and-puddingizing, the anxious money-getting, 
te or other causes peculiar to England and Englishmen, it is rarely 
* to be met with on the continent in the same intensity ia which it 
“ prevails at home. Individuals, indeed, of all nations may be 
„ Subject to occasional fits of spleen and discontent, but it is among 
“£ Englishmen exclukively that we find ill-humeur an etat, a maniere 
c d'etre, which clings to a man at all periods of life ; and is neither 
er mitigated by the successes of love, of vanity, or of ambition; nor 

e requires to be awakened by disappointment and vexation. 


Our phrenological readers will at once see that we exclude hypochondria 
or insanity, in which both anger and ill-humour may proceed from internal ac- 
tivity of the feelings alone. 
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e IIl-humodur is a distinctly constitational disease; and as its o- 
“ casional paroxysme are rarely brought on by the more serious 
“ evils of existence, but are excited by a perverse accumulation of 
“ petty annoyances, so the disposition itself does not appear to de- 
s on any notable deviation from health, but to arise from 
< some obsoure hitch or embarrassment in the more intimate move- 
ments of the frame, which, without tending to sickness or dissolu- 
* tion, is destruetive of that diffusive animal pleasure which, in 
“ happier constitutions, is derived from the mere sentiment of ex- 
“ istence, It should seem as if, in persons thus constituted, the ca- 
e pillary systems were so many fountains of irritation, from which 
“ flow in upon the sexsorivm.an accumulated torrent of inappre- 
ciable impressions, which do not engender pain, but yet fret the 
dispositions like a gummed velvet, and throw the mind upon the 
er external world in seareh of these causes of uneasiness which are in 
reality internal. ‘The humours of the body, says a moral 
writer, ‘ imperceptibly influence the will, so that they enter, for 
ea large part, into all our actions, without our being aware of it; 
* € and thus it is that the ill-humoured man punishes, in his friends, 
“ ¢ the outrages of some nt lymph circulating in his own veins, 
„and revenges himself nobly on society for the offences of his liver 
“© or pancreas.’ ” ' 


But ill humour, it seems, is the English malady ; so pre- 
valent, too, “ that, whether we look into the parlour, the 
4 nursery, or the saloon; whether we examine the dinner-party or 
the family-circle ; whether we follow the people into their domes- 
ce tic interior, or accom them in their public amusements, there 
“ ja in England infinitely Jess cheerfulness, good-humour, and ease 
e in the social intercourse of the people, than are to be found in the 
“ society of any other of the European nations. 

The Phrenologist sees at a glance that all this is wordy 
nonsense. IIl humour he knows to be disagreeably-affected 
selfish feelirigs,—these feelings holding a decided preponder- 
ance over the social. If the Magazine is right, there must exist 
in the universal English people, greater selfishness and more 
moderate Benevolence and Justice than in any other European 
nation! It is quite wild to mistake the effects of that license 
which the laws of England do not deny to all the really ifl- 
humoured who choose to vent the feeling in political grumb- 
‘ling, for the actual poll of a greater number of discontented 
men in England, than in countries where the malcontent must 
swallow his political resentment. To the Phrenologist there 
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is less real ill-humour in the genuine English character than 
in any other in Europe. Of all the unsettled humours of 
the land,” ill-humour the least abounds in that substantially. 
happy people; and if this writer will go more clear-cightedly 
into the parlour and the nursery, he will find, not ill-humour, 
but gravity,—the effect of a large Self-esteem, or self-respect, 
which the English do eminently possess, but which is as dif- 
ferent in feeling from ill. humour, as it is in dignity from the 
jigs, and grimaces, and monkey-tricks of some nations of the 
continent. 

We may yet find an opportunity of aiming at nobler game 
than the anthropology of the New Monthly Magazine. The 
human nature of some philosophers of the highest name,—of 
the elegant and profound Theorist of Moral Sentiments him- 
self, —will be found to be distortion when the square and 
plummet of Phrenology are applied to it. We conclude 
at present by submitting it as an exercise to our phrenological 
readers, to try either to reduce to sense and precision, or to 
declare the impracticability of so doing, the following show of 
thought and expression with which the article we have beer 
examining commences :— 


The English language is rich in terms for expressing the varioue 
“ shades and nuances of intellectual and sensitive endowments and 
“ infirmities. Unlike the French, who are confined to one poor · l'es- 
“ < prit,’ we liave wit, fancy, imagination, sense, humour, fear, a 
de prehension, and many other expressions of modality ; for all of 
“which the aforesaid l'esprit is for the most part compelled to do 
„duty alone and unassisted ; so likewise our mother tongue indi- 
“ cates no less than three distinct modifications of that malevolence 
„with which too frequently we regard our friends and associates,— 
e ill-temper, ill-nature, and ill-humour. ” 
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ARTICLE VII. 
DINNER OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tus Phrenological Society dined in Barry’s Hotel, Prince's 
Street, on Thursday, 28d November, 1826; Mr WILLIAM 
Scorr, President of the Society, in the chair; Mr James 
Simpson, Vice-president; and a large number of the Mem- 
bers present. 
- After an elegant and sumptuous dinner, provided in the 
best style by Mr Barry, and the cloth being removed, Mr 
Seott gave, The King; next, The Phrenological So- 
“ ciety ;” and subsequently, The Health of Mr George 
Combe; prefacing the last toast with some observations 
on the debt of gratitude which the Society owed to this gen- 
tleman. He had been the means, said Mr Scott, of calling 
the attention of the greatest part of the members to the science ; 
he had taught many of them its truths and applications ; 
and he continued his exertions in the cause with unabating 
perseverance and success, circumstances which justified the 
President in proposing his health at this early stage of their 
` proceedings. 


- Mr Ggorce Couse returned thanks, and begged to di- 
rect the attention of the meeting to the great founder of the 
science, —Dr Garr. It was unnecessary for him to dwell 
on the merits of this highly-gifted individual, they being 
known to every one who had enrolled his name in a Phreno- 
logical Society. He would only observe, that Dr Gall had 
discovered the functions of the brain; involving in its conse- 
quences the true philosophy of human nature, animal, mo- 
ral, and intellectual ;—that, for the first time since the world 
began, mankind had been enabled, by this discovery, to com- 
pare their individual and social institutions, their codes of 
morality and religion, and their various practical principles, 
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with the actual nature of man. How much would be found 
defective he needed not to tell; but at the bare idea of how 
much might be improved, his mind swelled with the liveliest 
hope. In fact, imagination sunk under the contemplation of 
thevastness of Dr Gall’s discovery, and of the consequences 
which are in its train. These statements might be viewed as 
extravagant ravings of enthusiasm by those who knew no- 
thing of the science beyond the opprobrious epithets with which 
it had been loaded by its: opponents; but on its real merits 
the judgment of a Phrenological Society was the decision of 
posterity. Those wham he now addressed had studied and 
comprehended the principles; they had examined the evi- 
dence, and had traced the consequences of the discovery ; 
and what they now saw, felt, and anticipated, was the sha- 
dow thrown before of what: posterity, when equally en- 
lightened, would feel, and see, and practieally experience. 
If, then, we would have regarded it as an unspeakable feli- 
city to have been enrolled among the admirers, not to say the 
supporters and defenders, af Galileo, of Harvey, of Newton, 
of Locke, or of any other of the great and good men who had 
been persecuted by their contemporaries for conferring the 
greatest blessings on their race,—if we would have rejoiced in 
an opportunity of offering to them the humble tribute of our 
most sincere and deep-felt gratitude and homage, and of ex- 
hibiting to them, in our admiration, a real, though feeble, 
specimen of the applause which an enlightened and benefited 
posterity would never cease to shower upon their names; 
how greatly may we exult in having it this day in our power 
to express all these emotions towards a man who has con- 
ferred on the world a gift not inferior to the greatest that 
was ever proffered to it by these his illustrious predecessors, 
who has undergone, and who now endures a measure of op. 
probrium and abuse on this account alone, to be equalled only 
by the magnitude of his merits, and who yet lives, and is ca- 
pable of receiving this our humble testimony of esteem. 
Much as we admire Dr Gall as a great discoverer and a pro- 
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found philosopher, there was another point of view in which 
Mr C. was desirous of introducing him; and it was only on 
such an occasion as this that a becoming opportunity was af- 
forded of doing so. He referred to Dr Gall’s appearance, 
character, and manners, as an individual. Mr C. had not 
enjoyed the honour of bis personal acquaintance, but, with 
permission, he would read a graphic and eloquent descrip» 
tion of him which he had very recently received. It was 
from the pen of a gentleman well known to the Society for 
his exertions in the cause of Phrenology, and of whom they 
had on former occasions expressed their highest approbation, 
namely, Dr Elliotson of London. (Applause.) 


J have teen Dr Gall,” says Dr Ellioteon, “ seen much of him, 
* and had repeated conversations with him on phrenological poiats, 
“and on the history of the discoveries. He lectures in Paris, to a 
= class of above one hundred, at the Athenée Royale. His course 
“* consists of sixty or seventy lectures, and he spends several days in 
* dissecting. hen, at the end of the hour, he asks whether he 
* shall proceed? the audience applaud violently, and he often con- 
„ tioues two, and upwards of three hours. Dr Gall ranks high in 
“ Paris; he is physician to ten ambassedora,—has.great practice, 
« is considered a savant,—and bears himself, and lives handsomely 
* like a gentleman. co 

“ Gall’s head is magnificent; and his countenance, dress, and 
“ manners, with the depth, continuousness, liberality, and simpli- 
* city of his remarks, show you, that you are in company with a 
“ profound philoeopher,—a perfect gentleman,—and a most kind- 
s hearted frend. He is perfectly free from affectation or quackery ; 
“ pursues truth only, regardless of all consequences; and has sought 
“it at an immense expense, and free from all interested motives. 
“¢ He knows the importance and the reality of his discoveries; and 
“ though perfectly modest and simple, forms the just estimate of 
himself that posterity will form, and feels secure of immortality. 
„J advised him to write some popular work, but he objected ; said 
4 he had written for the studious ouly,—for those who desired to 
“understand the subject thoroughly; that he had composed a 
er work for posterity ; and must leave to others the occupation of 
“ writing for loungers. Till within the last two or three years he 
4 has been considerably out of pocket by Phrenology. It was de- 
“ lightful to see the good old man every day sitting on his sofa, or 
“ sitting up in bed (for he was ill at the time), surrounded by his 
s friends, all listening to him, while he spoke knowledge in the most 
“ amiable manner, attending to every question, and allowing some 
© more voluble, though not less admiring than the rest, to interrupt 
“him, patiently resuming hie arguments when they had finished. 
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* He isincessantly meditating and observing, so untrue is it that he 
te labours no longer. He encourages all to work, telling them, that 
* much remains yet tobe done, and mentions points upon which he 
st wishes them to make observations for the purpose of solving va- 
* rious difficulties.” (Loud and enthusiastic applause.) . 
Mr Combe would not detract from the effect of this de- 
scription by adding a single word of his own ; he begged to 
give the health of Dr Gall; great honour and prosperity to 
him; and may he be allowed to live till he see his merits ap- 
preciated by Europe and the world, as they now are by the 
Phrenological Society.—(Great applause.) 


Dr A. Comsg, having next craved a toast, rose to propose 
the health of an individual whose name was inseparably con- 
nected with that of Dr Gall, and with the history of the 
science, and to whom the British Phrenologists, and they ia 
particular, were under deep obligations; he alluded to Dr 
Spurzheim. . 
` To do justice to the merits of Dr Spurzheim would require 
an eloquence and a power of detail which no Phrenologist 
would look for in combination with so scanty a development 
of Ideality and of Language as that which he possessed. He 
must, therefore, come to the conclusion, that, in devolving 
upon him the agreeable duty of testifying their respect and 
admiration of that gentleman, his fellow-members had acted 
under the conviction, that Dr Spurzheim’s discoveries and 
writings were so well known to all, as to render either indi- 
vidual enumeration or expressions of praise altogether unne- 
cessary ; but it was so rare an occurrence for his diminutive 
faculty of Language to be found addressing a meeting like 
this, that now that its activity was fairly roused, he was will- 
ing at least to attempt to recall a few among the many and 
valuable services conferred by Dr Spurzheim on every branch 
of science to which he had hitherto devoted the energies of 
his powerful mind. 

As an anatomist, as a philosopher, and as a physician, Dr 
Spurzheim, he said, was almost equally distinguished. In the 
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cultivation of that vast field, so long a barren waste, and now 
so fruitful and attractive, viz. the human and comparative ana- 
tomy of the nervous system, he had manifested mental attri- 
butes of the very highest order, and displayed a scope and 
comprehensiveness of mind, and an extent and accuracy of 
observation, that ceased to astonish only when viewed in ‘cons 
nexion with the splendid development of his forehead. In 
conjunction with Dr Gall, he had invented a method of dis- 
secting the brain, which was, for the first time, in unison 
with the soundest principles of reason and of physiology, 
and by the application of which he had effected important 
discoveries in the structure of that organ; but, superior as the 
mode of dissection unquestionably was, and valuable as were 
these individual discoveries, still he could not but regard the 
beautiful practical exposition, which his writings afforded, of 
the great leading principle of always studying structure in 
relation with function, and function in relation with struc- 
ture, as constituting the chief and distinguishing feature in 
his anatomical and physiological excellence. When stated in 
as many words, this principle seems very simple, and even 
trite; but it was not the less to Dr Spurzheim's credit that 
he seemed to have been the first to appreciate its real magni- 
tude, and to inculcate practically the necessity of faithfully 
adhering to it as a guide. The instability and imperfections 
of the systems of mental philosophy antecedent to Phreno- 
logy, showed how little had been or could be accomplished, 
by the utmost exertions of the profoundest men, without the 
guidance of this principle, in the lapse of many centuries. 
The stability and present comparative perfection of the 
phrenological system showed how much had been and could 
be accomplished in the course of a few years by the unaided 
exertions of one, or rather two individuals acting with this 
principle. In like manner, the crude and contradictory, and, 
as they were called by a late unphrenological writer, utterly 
incomprehensible notions entertained in regard to the ana- 
tomy of the human brain; and the very mode of dissection. 
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still practised in this country, by which, as Cuvier admits, 
< the true relations of parts, which are always seen cut across, 
e escape not the pupil alone, but the master himself,” amply 
testified how Jictle had been accomplished in this department 
without a leading principle, after the most careful and patient 
scrutiny by the best anatomists of past centuries; while the 
present comparatively advanced state of the human mind, and 
rapid progress of the comparative anatomy of the nervous sys- 
tem, showed as incontestably how much could be accom- 
plished by a very few individuals in a very few years with 
the aid of a correct principle to guide them. 

It was, in fact, said Dr C., the cautious application of this 
principle of invariably connecting function with structure, that 
had enabled Dr Spurzheim, in conjunction with Dr Gall, to 
establish the identity of parts altogether dissimilar in appear- 
ance, and therefore generally regarded as different ; to demon- 
strate that what were supposed to be the optic thalami in birds, 
were in reality the bigeminal tubercles only enlarged in size, 
in proportion to the greater size of the nerve to which they 
give origin; to prove the existence of the posterior lobes in 
the mammalia, to many of which they are or were denied by 
Cuvier and others, who regarded only the mechanical situa- 
tion of the parts; to prove that the identity of a part must 
be determined by .its functions, and not by its mere form 
and situation, and thus to place the comparative anatomy of 
the nervous system at its outset on a sure and solid basis; 
and, lastly, it was the application of this very principle, and 
this was the surest test of its value, that had enabled other late 
inquirers in the same field to obtain in a few months a rich 
harvest of fruitful and consistent results, which would for- 
merly have been held sufficient to reward the labours of a 
lifetime. 

As a physiologist and as a philosopher, Dr Spurzheim was 
equally entitled to their respect and admiration. His application 
of Phrenology to the advancement of education unfolded views 

~d principles of great practical value; and it was only to 
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be regretted that, from the condensed form in which they 
were brought forward, it would beso long before they could 
be either fully or generally appreciated. But his merits 
were not confined to the suecessful application of the new 
philosophy viewed asa science. Phrenology itselfowed much 
to Dr Spurzheim. Not only had he succeeded in discover- 
ing the primitive funetions of several faculties whose mani- 
featations alone were known to Dr Gall, but he was himself 
the discoverer of eight out of the thirty-four organs and-fa- 
culties now admitted, and when he added, that Conscienti- 
ousness was among the number, it would argue little for its de- 
velopment in themselves were they to be slow in acknowledg- 
ing their debt of gratitude. But with all these claims to 
their warmest regard they were as familiar as he was, and he 
would not weary them with detail. 

Asa physician, in that particular department to which he 
had chiefly directed his attention, Dr Spurzheim seemed to 
Dr C. to stand pre-eminent. It were needless, he said, to de- 
scribe the contradictions in opinion and in practice which exist- 
ed in regard to the subject of insanity before the publication of 
Dr Spurzheim’s admirable elucidation in 1816. It is too well 
known that for many years mental affections were regarded as 
so completely beyond the reach of medical aid, that few pro- 
fessional men ever thought of bestowing either time or atten- 
tion upon their investigation ; and that, notwithstanding their 
acknowledged importance, these affections were thus either 
allowed to run their course unobserved and unchecked, or 
the patient was handed over to the custody of a keeper, to 
be dealt with exactly as his sense, humanity, caprice, or 
cruelty happened to predominate. Dr Spurzheim saw and 
lamented the magnitude of this evil, and longed to apply to 
its removal the torch of Phrenology. And accordingly, in 
1016, laid his work before the English public; but it was 
the characteristic of Dr Spurzheim’s mind to deal with pria- 
ciples rather than with details, to furnish a faithful guide to 
others rather than to explore the field himself with micro. 
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scropic minuteness. The consequence was, that the true 
value of his labours could not be justly appreciated till other 
minds should have had time to carry his principles into prac- 
tice, and to produce positive testimony of their excellence. 
This was remarkably the case with his professional writings, 
which, for the same reason, were as yet comparatively little 
known to the generality of practitioners, but to which, never- 
theless, much, very much of the marked advance which this 
branch of medical science had of late made, especially in a 
neighbouring country, could be most distinctly traced. By 
fixing the seat of insanity, and providing sure and immov- 
able landmarks by which to distinguish the different affec- 
tions from which it arises, and the different kinds of curative 
measures which ought to be had recourse to, and by expos- 
ing the principles by which the moral treatment might be 
most éffectually conducted and adapted to every individual 
case, Dr Spurzheim had at once narrowed the field of in- 
quiry, marked out the limits within which it is profitable to 
attempt its cultivation, unfolded the causes of its fornier 
sterility, and put instruments and means in the bands of 
every willing labourer, by the use of which he is made mor- 
ally certain of adding to his stock of useful knowledge; 
and he had thus the high merit of having laid the foundation 
of improvements which, in no long time, bid fair to remove 
the stigma so long attached to this department of medicine. 

Dr C. then said, that he would no longer detain the So- 
ciety, but would simply propose To the health and hap- 
piness of Dr Spurzheim.”—( This toast was received with loud 
and continued applause.) 


Mr Davip Baincgs, jun., in an elegant and animated 
speech, adverted to the excellent qualities of sentiment and 
intellect which distinguished and adorned the President of 
the Society: he briefly adverted to his contributions to its 
instruction and entertainment, and concluded by giving the 
health of Mr Scott. 
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Mr Scort returned thanks, and craved a toast; it was to 
the health of the Founpzrs oF THE PuRENOLOGICAL So- 
cty. When, said he, we look back ta the time and the çir- 
cumstances in which these individuals instituted this Society, 
there was in that single act a display of moral intrepidity and 
of enlightened sagacity that entitled them to our sincerest 
gratitude and esteem. They braved the world’s contempt 
when it was in its highest flood; they stood forth as the pub- 
lic and avowed champions of the science when every othar 
friend had shrunk frém the pelting of the pitiless storm; 
now, when their seedling plant had become a vigorous 
and wide-spreading tree, ‘ proof to the tempest shock,” 
it became us to remember with honour the authors of its 
existence, and the vigorous defenders of its infancy. He 
would read from the list the founders of the Society, among 
whom he included all who had joined it in the first year of its 
institution: these were Mr George Combe, Mr Brownlee, Dr 
Andrew Combe, Rev. David Welsh, Mr Fleming, Mr 
Ritchie, the Rev. Alexander Stewart, Dr Robert Willis, 
Sir Geo. S. Mackenzie, and Mr James Stewart. 


Mr James Brivcgs rose to propose the health of the Se- 
eretary of the Society. After alluding to the able and zeal- 
ous manner in which he had discharged the duties of that 
office, to his essays on the application of Phrenology to the 
elucidation of the political institutions of nations, &c., he pro- 
posed the health of Mr Lyon. 


Mr Lyow returned thanks, and proposed the health of 
Mr Simpson, the Vice-president. Mr S. was an early, zeal- 
ous, and intelligent Phrenologist; he had enriched the re- 
cords of the science with elegant, interesting, and original 
communications, and, in his individual character, was endear- 
ed to every member of the Society, by the many excellent 
qualities to which Mr. Lyon paid an appropriate tribute. 
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Mr Simpson expressed himself most sensible of the com- 
pliment paid him, and proceeded: But let me escape from 
common-place on that luckless ‘topic self, and call a very 
different theme, with which my heart is full; and, Sir, full 
be the cup to the toast—brim full, for it is to “ the causz 
„Or PHRENOLOGY ovER THE WogLp.” 

The enunciation of this toast was enthusiastically applaud- 
ed. Mr S. proceeded.) Having boldly struck the chord, 
I must not shrink from the clang my own hand has made ; 
yet do I feel that it is a pitch above me, and that I have 
mistaken the ardour of my feelings for the power of my ut- 
terance. Have you ever been struck, sir, with a marked and 
beautiful parallel between the fortunes of infant Liberty and 
infant Phrenology ? Liberty was a seedling of the German 
woods, but it was not—it is not yet planted out over the Ger- 
man plains. To Britain the exotic early found its way; 
soon struck deep its roots into a more kindly soil, and is now 
the majestic tree that shelters all the land. The light of 
Phrenology, in like manner, first glimmered and was ex- 
tinguished on the Danube; but the star which set to Ger- 
many rose to Britain. Hither came the genius of the nascent 
truth to claim the better inheritance of British intellect, 
British energy, and British virtue. 

Manifold is our country’s originality in all that imparts 
knowledge, and power, and happiness to man. But some of 
her best, her most familiar blessings her free institutions 
her press—her religion—some of her noblest boasts and 
glories, were once infant strangers on her shores, adopted by 
her as a nursing mother, and trained to a vigour, unknown 
elsewhere, in her fostering bosom. Phrenology, since its 
arrival in Britain, has grown in stature and in gracefulness. 
No imperial rescript, as in its native land, has fettered its 
limbs, or curtailed it of its fair proportions.” No royal edict, 
as in France, has excised its commerce, and stinted a vast po- 
pulation of its moral nutriment. No conclave, as in Rome, 
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has proscribed and suppressedit, denouncing it, - be it mark- 
ed to its eternal honour, in the very formula of bigotry which 
sent Galiléo, and would send Gall, to a dungeon.* Oppo- 
nents in our own land, many a one, it is true, have tried to 
stifle it in its tender age; but the unadvised efforts of all and 
each have only raised the fame of the infant Hercules. Pre- 
judice was once a tide which it had to stem; it is now an inert 
mass which it will surmount. 

If Britain be the most fruitful producer, she must be, she 
is, the chief exporter. This is evident to the gifted founders 
of the science themselves; and, I doubt not, influences one of 
them in his admirable resolution to settle in this country. 
From Britain Divine truth is dawning on the heathen; and 
from Britain has begun to spread over the world,—band- 
maid to the knowledge of God, this the true knowledge of 
man. The voice has goné forth, and America, that land 

of unfettered intellect, has been the first to echo the sound. 
Anon from India we are cheered with a distinct articulate 
reverberation, . 
“ More worth than all the wealth that loads the breeze 
c When Coromandel’s ships return from Indian seas.” 

May the lofty ethics of Phrenology change the moral face 
of these distant lands; cast a flood of light on America’s path 
to the sacred eminence of liberty and virtue; make the truth 
plainer than the day, that Benevolence and Justice are an em- 
pire’s pillars and a people's glory, till Britain and America 
shall be rivals, not in base effusion of selfishness and 
pride, but in the ardour of their practice of the highest 
maxims at once of Phrenology and Christianity, that it is a 
nation’s noblest exercise of power and highest display of wis- 


© At a sitting of the Academy of the Catholic Religion at Rome the cranio- 
logical doctrines of Dr Gall were denounced as ‘‘ contrary to morality and the 
„ Catholic Religion.“ 

This recent news from Rome was only wanted to complete the triumph of 
Phrenology. Its opponents here may congratulate themselves on this addition 
to their majority." —EDITOR. 

t Dr Spurzheim has made arrangements to reside permanently in London. 
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dom, to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly.” 
What then shall become of war, that most unphrenolagical 
of all possible applications of the faculties of man ! 

A word now to Continental Europe: and, first, a health 
to the Phrenologists of France, where they are numerous and 
enlightened in spite of their fetters; and next to those of 
Denmark. The masculine intellect of the countrymen of 
Tycho Brahe, guided by a Hoppe and an Otto, has already 
drawn largely on the Phrenology of Britain, and, I say it with 
pride, of Scotland, where these two distinguished physicians 
have many a kindly alma-mater association. Hoppe and 
Otto are names known to science, and erst will be better 
known. They are spreading the science in German as well 
as in Danish, and will probably be the means of giving it at 
second-hand to the country of its discovery. To-these let us 
add a health to Drs Caldwell and Bell of America, to Dr 
Patterson of India; and, returning from abroad, let us remem- 
ber withal our able and excellent friends, husbandmen in a vast 
field of observation, Dr Elliotson, Mr Wheatson, and the 
London Phrenologieal Society; along with these let us drink 
to the honour of their fellow-labourers in every quarter of 
the British isles, and every time we meet may the sentiment 
expand im its application, Tue Cause or PHRENOLOGY 
OVER THE WorLD.” ' 


Mr Grorcr Comse proposed the health of a gentleman 
who had taken a very early, a deep, long-continued, and ac- 
tive interest in the cause of Phrenology, and to whom this 
Society was indebted Tor the foundation of its collection of 
casts and skulls, as well as for many subsequent contributions 
and donations; it was scarcely necessary for him to name 
“ Sir Geo. S. Mackenzie,” (cheers). Mr C. paid a just tri- 
bute to the merits of Sir Geo. Mackenzie as a Phrenologist, 
and the toast was drank with acclamation. 


Mr Simpson craved a toast, and said,— With permission of 
the company, I beg to dedicate this cup to the health and 
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welfare of a distinguished individual placed in such circum- 
stances ìn relation to us, that, were we unphrenological con- 
troversialists, actuated merely by selfish love of victory and 
corresponding indifference to truth, his name would be the 
signal for a shout of vulgar triumph. I, at least, should not 
have been the person to put in such bazard the name of a gen- 
tleman whom I have long and habitually admired for his ta- 
lents and respected for his virtues, and whose friendship I 
have often personally experienced. But I am confident that 
it will be received here with kindly, respectful,—I had al- 
most said grateful feelings, demonstrating that our valued 
doctrine of the supremacy of the moral sentiments is a living, 
practical principle, and not an empty sound. Thus guarded 
from misapprehension, — thus secured from the remotest 
chance of misrepresentation,—confident that you will hear 
the name with the same generous cordiality with which you 
would hail the person, were he, by a strange chance, at this 
moment to come among you,—I freely and fearlessly intrust to 
you that name, which belongs, if not to one of our best friends, 
at least to our loftiest foe, Francis Jerrrey. [ The cordial 
applause which here interrupted the speaker showed that he 
had rightly estimated the sympathies of his audience.] I 
need not state distinctions to you between the feelings here 
to be cherished and the feelings to be suppressed. I do not 
mean to rob you of one atom of your satisfaction, that truth 
bas prevailed ;—prevailed, not in the opinion of Phrenologists 
alone, but by the unqualified suffrage of every educated and 
impartial person who has perused and understood both sides 
of the controversy. Your agreeable surprise was not the 
success of the defence, but the actual appearance of sixty-five 
mortal printed pages, from the Pinnacle of Literature iteelf, 
in direct assault against our science and its pretensions.* 


In the Introductory Statement to the Phrenological Journal, published 
three years ago, is the following passage :—‘* We have not a shadow of doubt, 
ze that, if the Editor of the Edinburgh Review could, he would most gladly 
4 recall this most imprudent manifesto (the article in the 49th Number). Our 
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Had that attack, in its manner, instead of preserving a 
gentlemanlike good temper and playful humour,—sufficiently 
contemptuous no doubt, but amusing even to the Phrenolo-: 
gist,—broken all bounds of moderation, still was our indul-, 
gence due to it. In the present stage of the science the 
good done by it is immense. The rank of the assailant is 
another word for the power of the assailed; and many able 
though deeply prejudiced men have taken an interest in this 
combat, who would not, in human chances, have been fur- 
nished with a motive of sufficient strength to open a book on 
the subject, during all the remaining days of their respective 
lives. It is no novelty to Phrenologists to be told, that 
be Some feelings are to mortals given 
„“ With more of earth in them than heaven.” 
Yet could the intellect of this gifted man, “ from passion's 
dross refined and clear,”—clear without a dimming cloud of 
prepossession,—be applied, to the cogent evidences and sym- 
metrical system of Phrenology, how different would be his 
convictions! But it is human feelings that constitute moral 
impossibility, and moral impossibility is here. Mr Jeffrey 
were more than man, did he not wrap closer and closer the 
* old cloak about him.“ The penalty, the heavy penalty is 
his. Let us not superadd one unfriendly feeling, but heartily 
and cordially drink to the health and happiness of Mr Jeff- 
rey, and never wish him worse than that he may yet be- 
come an accomplished Phrenologist. 
This toast was received with several rounds of applause. 


‘Mr Gonk Compe apologized for again rising to crave 
a toast; but the health which had just been given reminded 
him of an act of justice that was due to a member of the So. 


„ belief is, that he will not again meddle with the subject, although he will 
4 thereby be placed in an awkward predicament, if Phrenology becomes, as it 
& cannot fail to do, a subject of general interest. The old refutation will not 
et snit the present state of the science. A WEW ATTEMPT BY THE EDIN- 
“& sunon REVIEW WOULD BE GOOD FORTUNE QUITE BEYOND OUR 
6 pores !"—EDITOR, 
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ciety, who had not only been an early and a steady friend to 
Phrenology, omitting no opportunity of promoting its diffu-. 
sion, but who, on a recent occasion, had been the first to an- 
swer the attack of Mr Jeffrey, and whose refutation had. 
been so prompt, so complete, and so widely circulated, that 
Phrenology would have stood unscathed by the Reviewer, 
although no other defender had appeared; he alluded to Mr 
William Ritchie, the author of an able and eloquent article, 
signed Metaphysico-Phrenologus, which appeared in the 
Seotsman on the third day after the publication of Mr Jeff- 
rey’s attack. Mr C. read a letter from Bungay in Suffolk, 
mentioning that the article bad been reprinted there, and 
widely circulated ; and he had heard also, that it had excited 
much interest among the Phrenologists in other parts of Eng- 
land as well as in Scotland. He proposed the health of Mr 


Mr Rrrenik returned thanks, and said he would endea- 
vour to perform a duty which had been requested of him,— 
that of proposing The Memory of the late Professor Dr. 
Thomas Brown,—rather than lose the pleasure of spending. 
the evening where he now was; and though entirely unpre- 
pared in a rhetorical sense, he would own that on this sub-. 
ject he could never be altogether unprepared in point of 
feeling. His best method therefore would be to tell them. 
simply how he first came to take a peculiar interest in the 
writings of Dr Brown. In early life he had read Kamer. 
Art of Thinking,—a work in which it was recommended to 
young persons to form the habit of thinking in language, 
or of allowing thought to outstrip expression as seldom as 
possible, as also of reducing their opinions of what they read 
to writing. He had endeavoured to follow the advice in both 
respects, with some profit certainly, even as to the former, 
though, as the meeting must perceive, from his development 
of Language, with no great success. As to the latter, it was 
in every one’s power to follow it. In the years 1804 and 
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1865 he had been occupied, as leisure permitted, in perusing 
the works of Reid and some other metaphysicians. He was not 
altogether satisfied with their views respecting evidence and 
beliefy—cause and effect, and Love of Approbation was 
whispering, that he had taken views of his own more sound, 
and not unimportant, when Dr Browns publication on the 
Lesliean controversy, or the first edition of his Essay on 
Cause and Effect, made its appearance. On perusal, be was 
mortified to find that Dr Brown had proceeded farther in 
the same track; but mortification soon gave way to a better 
feeling,—admiration ;—and, though anticipated and outstrip- 
ped, he followed with alacrity and pleasure; for intellectual 
light and moral integrity were before him. From that time 
forward he had read greedily whatever Dr Brown wrote, 
and he had been rewarded not only with instruction in me- 
taphysical science, but with the purest and best sort of moral 
gratification. What had struck him (Mr R.), however, the 
moment he knew any thing of Phrenology, and what was 
mere peculiarly deserving of attention from the meeting, was, 
that, in his metaphysical doctrines, the late Professor of Mo- 
ral Philosophy approached very nearly to their own. The 
whole of them are based on the position, that laws and ten. 
dencies have been imposed upon and. given to man, from 
which he cannot shake himself free, and which affect and 
substantially characterize his whole nature, physical, moral, 
and intellectual. Nor did he stop there. He saw, and con- 
sequently avowed, that there were constitutional and specific 
differences among individuals, both as to mind and disposi- 
tions. And what was this but the plain metaphysics of 
Phrenology? With the exception of Gall, Spurzheim, and 
their friend Mr Combe, indeed, Dr Brown had done more to 
place the philosophical doctrines of Phrenology on a sure ba- 
sis than any other writer with whom he (Mr R.) was ac- 
quainted. Had this metaphysician lived he would no doubt 
have become a Phrenologist. His thirst for knowledge was 
too strong to have allowed the proofs which have now been 
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accumulated to escape his attention; he was too intrepid a 
thinker to shun the subject from fear; he was too honest a 
man to have felt a conviction of the truth of Phrenology 
without proclaiming it. But whatever might be thought of 
this theory, they would all concur in admiring the character 
of the late Dr Brown. His intellect was acute and philo- 
sophical,—his moral feelings of the highest order,—for he 
was at once benevolent, intrepid, and conscientious. They 
had no longer the high privilege of enjoying the society of the 
man, but there still remained to them his writings, which 
stimulate the intellect, satisfy the judgment, and afford also 
a healing balm to the heart. In travelling through his 
pages, we walk as it were in moral sunshine, Ideality shed- 
ding its brightest rays over the most refined and excellent 
products of Benevolence and Conscientiousness. After pro- 
posing * The memory of Dr Thomas Brown, late Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh,” which 
was received with very marked respect, Mr R. begged to 
mention two things more which had just occurred to him: 
the one was.an anecdote of Dr Brown, the other a saying of 
his biographer. It was the practice of Dr Brown to make 
up his own views on each subject before reading the author 
who treated of it; and his object in doing so was, that, after 
perusal, he might settle where the truth lay, —what was the 
cause of the differences in opinion betwixt them,—-whether it 
arose from accidental circumstances or the character of intel- 
lect. This was indeed being very nearly a Phrenologist. 
The felicitous saying of Mr Welsh, one of the ablest and 
most respected members of our own Society, —one who knew 
Dr Brown.as well as he understood the profoundest of his 
speculations,—was, That by means of the rare union of men- 
tal powers and moral worth to which I have feebly at- 
tempted to do justice, Dr Brown was able to make his 
house at once a school for the intellect, and a home to the 
heart.” 
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The Cuareman said,—He would now propose the health 
of a gentleman whose merit was only exceeded by his mo- 
desty. He alluded to Dr A. Combe, who, in his own pecu- 
liar department—the physiological,—had conferred great and 
lasting obligations on. the cause of Phrenology. He need 
only mention the able and triumphant manner in which he 
had defended the science against the attacks of Dr John Gor- 
don—of Dr Roget—of Dr Barclay—of Dr Rudolphi,—and, 
on the occasion of the recent attack in the Edinburgh Review, 
he believed it was to him they owed the vindication of the 
philosophical and physiological reputation of Grandmamma 
Wolf. (Applause.) 


Dr Comsze returned thanks for the honour done him, and 
begged to add, since Mr Scott had alluded to the subject, 
that he intended, on an early meeting in another place, to 
bring forward further evidence of a forcible kind in support 
of the physiological opinions of the venerable personage whose 
large eyes and long ears had been so unhappily attacked by a 
late celebrated and able antagonist. He regretted that he 
could not say so much in defence of the moral as of the physio- 
logical principles of that four-footed, sharp-sighted, and long- 
eared authority; but still he did not think that on that ac- 
count alone her testimony was to be considered as proving ab- 
. solutely the opposite of what she affirmed, especially when, 
as in the present case, they all knew, that, for once at least 
in her life, she was speaking the plain and simple truth. ` 


Mr Lyon craved a toast, and said, In rising to propose 
the health of the Clerical Members of the Society, I do not 
think that this is either the time or the place to e on 
the importance and practical utility of Phrenology in guiding 
the labours of a pastor among his flock, and still less to ad- 
vert to the harmony which exists between the truths of Phren- 
ology and those of Christianity. I would rather embrace 
this opportunity of expressing our obligations, not merely to 
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those of our clerical friends who have openly come forward 
and joined our ranks, but also to tbose clergymen, particu- 
larly of our national church, who have more or less avowed 
their conviction of the truth of our „science, and who have 
had the honour of being sneered at as “ the learned theolo- 
« gical doctors who are said to patronize this absurd theory.” 
This avowal, I am persuaded, has contributed in no small 
degree to the rapid progress which the science has made in 
this country. We know the powerful influence of the senti- 
ment of Veneration. Many, particularly of the other sex, 
have had their. prejudices softened or removed, and have 
been induced to examine the evidences of Phrenology, simply 
by knowing that some of our most eminent divines have 
either given the science their favourable regard, or have alto- 
gether embraced its doctrines. Many are the grounds on 
which the clergy of the church of Scotland claim our grati- 
tude and respect; and I consider myself warranted to state 
this as an additional claim,—that among them a belief of the 
doctrines of our science is rapidly and extensively spreading. 
The present generation may not, but a future generation as- 
suredly will record it to the honour of the clergy of Scotland, 
that they were the first to appreciate and to embrace a science 
which was scowled upon by the literati and dilletanti of the 
day; and when learned professors would overwhelm us with 
fatalism, materialism, nihilism, atheism, and I know not how 
many other isms, we may oppose authority to authority, and 
marvel how it should come to pass, that the defence of reli- 
gion against the inroads of Phrenology should be maintained 
in Royal Societies, when our authorised teachers sce in it 
nothing to dread, but much to commend. . 

Mr Welsh has already been mentioned as the founder of 
the Society; and when I think of the objections wbich have 
been made to our science, that it is not (or rather I should 
now say, was not) countenanced by the medical profession, 
and that it is hostile to religion and Christianity, let it be re- 
membered, that the founders of the science itself were phy- 
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sicians, and that the founder of the first Phrenological Sd. 
ciety was a clergyman. I beg to propose the healths of Mr 
Welsh, Mr Grierson, Mr Stewart, Mr Buchanan, Mr Irvine, 
Mr Whitson, and Mr Wardlaw, the Clerical Members of the 
Society.” 


The Rev. Mr Grigason of Dunblane returned thanks, 
and the Chairman then gave—" Tue Menica MEMBERS 
“ OF THE SOCIETY.” 


Dr Roserr Hamitton returned thanks; and, adverting 
to the objection, that Phrenology was disowned by the me- 
dical profession, he remarked, that, to refuts. this assertion, 
it was necessary only to attend for a moment to facts, The 
founders of the science were medical men of no mean emi- 
nence in their profession; and the roll of every Phrenologi- 
cal Society, particularly those of London and Bdinburgh, 
proved that the medical constituted no mean proportion of 
the total members. He pointed out the advantages that me- 
dical science was. destined to reap from Phrenology; and 
congratulated the Society, that this important truth had been 
avowed and spiritedly maintained in a quarter which could 
not fail of influencing the medical profession in general; he 
alluded to the late Analysis of Mr Combe's System im the 
Medico-Chirurgical Review. The Editor of that work (to 
the high merits and extensive influence of which he paid a 
just tribute), had unbesitatingly “ recognised in the science 
4 of its principles a legitimate and useful subject of profes- 
« sional inquiry,” and boldly advacated · the utility” of 
Phrenology to the true philosophy of medicine.” Dr Ha. 
milton concluded by proposing The health of Dr John. 
« ston, Editor of the Medieo-Chirurgical Review.” (Much 


applause.) 


The Cuarznman observed, that Phrenology, as the science 
of human nature, was interesting and practically useful to 
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avery profession; that the clerical and medical members had 
already been given; but there remained another class of pro, 
fessional men who had embraced the cause of Phrenology,— 
reduced it instantly to’ practice,—and whose works’ were cal- 
culated at once to illustrate and adorn it; their healths he 
now begged leave to propose; he alluded to the artists, 
vis. Mr Stewart, Mr Joseph, Mr Douglas, Mr Rennie, Mr 
Uwins, Mr P. Gibson, Mr Morrison, and ‘Mr Stewart 
Watson, members of the Society. 


Mr Douce As, miniature-painter, returned thanks. He 
had great pleasure in acknowledging the benefits he had de- 
rived from Phrenology in his art. If it had done nothing 
more than presented him with a mapped outline of the head, 
and called his attention to.the propriety of delineating all its 
parts and proportions with minuteness and accuracy, it would 
have still deserved his warmest acknowledgments ; but, con- 
‘wected.as Phreaology was with the philosophy of expression, 
he. coneeived it impossible for any one to understand the utti- 
mate principles of this branch of his art who was ignorant 
of the science. He only regretted that, from the calls upon 
his time, he hed it not in:his power practically to promote its 


Mr G. Comae begged to propose the health of Dr James 
Keonedy of Tamworth. He was not permitted at present 
to mention all that Phrenology owed to Dr Kennedy, but 
when his exertions. were divulged, he. would be acknowledged 
as one of the most zealous and efficient supporters of the 
cause. He was a focus of phrenological light in Stafford». 
shire, and, aided by some able and intelligent friends, dif. 
fused its principles through an extensive district by means of 
several newspapers and journals. Several of these articles 
had been read by gentlemen now present, and they could 
appreciate their value. On the faith of their testimony he 
would propose The health of Dr Kennedy.” 
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Mr James Berners proposed the . Editor of the Phren- 
ological Journal.” 


Several other toasts were given; after which Mr Scott left 
the chair at twelve o'clock, when the meeting broke up. The 
greatest conviviality prevailed during the evening; the toasts 
were received with great interest, and followed by acclama- 
tions of applause. 


— ( — 
ARTICLE VIII. 


„LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF DUNDEE MECHANICS’. 
SOCIETY TO MR GEORGE COMBE. . 


Dundee, 8th December, 1826. 


Rrerkerzp Sm, Every one acquainted with the science of 
Phrenology will at once peresive. that it forms the basis of a 
pure morality, and will consequently feel gratified to hear of 
its wider dissemination among mankind. Under this im- 
pression I beg leave to inform you of its progress here, —a 
progress which has in truth exceeded our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. When, in March last, a few of us, all equally 
ignorant of the science, formed ourselves into a society for 
the purpose of becoming acquainted with its truth (which a 
more thorough knowledge of its principles, aided by observa- 
tion, bas to our minds completely established), we little anti- 
cipated that, in the short interval which has elapsed, we 
should number, as we now do, between forty and fifty mem- 
bers. Originally we met in a private house; but, after the 
rapid increase of members, we engaged a hall, where we meet 
once a fortnight, when a lecture is delivered, or an essay 
connected with the science is read by one of the members ; 
after which measurements and developments are taken, and 
other routine business of the society disposed of. But it. is 
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not among the members only that the science is discussed; 
it bas found its way throughout the town, and has in some 
measure given the tone to the language of our citizens. Not- 
withstanding we continue to meet with opposition from some 
of those whose education and station in society should teach 
them to be more tolerant even of error; and when Mr Jef- 
frey’s last tirade against his own* Phrenology made its ap- 
pearance, it was hailed by them with more than party seal, 
and quotations from their champion were thrown at us in 
abundance ; but since the appearance of your able reply, not 
a few of them have owned themselves vanquished, and the 
others have for the present sunk into silence. Meanwhile 
the science is extending on every side, and has found its way 
to cottage-hearths, seated at the foot of the Grampians, 
whither we have received orders for your invaluable publica- 
tions. 

Trusting for the Society @ continuance of your advice and 
assistance, 

I am, respected Sir, 


Yours most respectfully,” 


ALEXANDER SMART, Sec. 


It is certainly Mr Jeffrey's own Phrenology, for no Phrenologiat i in Evrope 
would own it for his, 
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ARTICLE IX. 


A Lecrurr on Purenozoey, as illustrative of the Moral 
and Intellectual Capacities of Man. By Disney ALEX- 
anver, M. D., one of the Physicians to the General Dis- 

. pensary, and the Pauper Lunatic Asylum in Wakejield. 

London, Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. Edinburgh; John 
‘Anderson, Jun. ; and J. Stanfield, Wakefield, pp. 44. 


Tax author informs us in his advertisement, that “ the 


* present essay is the First of a series of Lectures on the Applica- 
h of Phrenology to the study and development of the buman 
“ character; comprising Observations on the Dramatic Writings of 
„ Shakespeare, and some of the more usual Phenomena of Mental 
# Derangement. 

. © These essays were originally composed with a view to their de- 
ce livery, for the benefit of the Wakefield General Dispensary. Cir- 
* cumstances, which it is not necessary to state, having arisen to 
er frustrate the author's intention, he has been induced to commit 
* the Introductory Lecture’ to the press, in the hope that it may 
“ be a means of reviving in the minds of some of his readers an in- 
“ terest in the subject, or at least of recalling their attention to a 
“ science which, with all its alleged imperfections, and in despite of 
* all the contempt and obloquy that have been poured upon it, ap- 
er pears to him amply entitled to consideration and respect.” 


He observes, that one of the marks of true science is, that 
it instantly becomes available to purposes of utility; and in 
his introductory pages he shows that this quality belongs, in 
an eminent degree, to Phrenology. No sooner,” says he, 


ce was this system evolved and promulgated, than it was found ca- 
< pable of being applied to, and of affording a satisfactoty solution 
c of those eccentricities, and apparent incongruities, in the disposi- 
“ tions, talents, and actions of men, which have in all ages baffled 
* the ingenuity of the most acute and erudite philosophers. Those 
<c who have studied the subject, and who have consequently accus- 
er tomed themselves to think phrenologically, are able, in all cases of 
cc real character, even the most anomalous, to discern that combina. 
* tion of the organs which produces the manifestations perceived; 
* and whenever a character is well or accurately defined, though ex- 
isting merely in the imagination of the writer, they have no diffi- 
« culty or hesitation in applying to its development the same mode 
of analysis.” 


Dr Alexander notices the sketch of the character of Iago 
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which appeared in our Journal, and correctly appreciates 
both the object and utility of that production. We are 
aware that it was subjected to ridicule by half-informed 
Phrenologists, and still more so by ignorant opponents; but 
Dr A. entertains a different opinion of it:—‘ The tho- 


% roughly-instructed Phrenologist will reap much pleasure from 
“ tracing, in his own mind, the principle on which the author of 
-* the sketch proceeded, in deducing from the well-known character 
“ of the man this combination of the primitive faculties.” He men- 


tions, that he had performed a similar experiment himself in 
regard to the character of Hamlet, and with similar success. 
He proceeds, We admit that the argument in favour of 


* our science which is thus afforded is not of that obvious and _pal- 
„ pable kind, which is likely at once to carry conviction to a mind 
“ but newly-directed to the inquiry, and per aps very superficially 
“ acquainted with its principles; and we are from resting the 
é merits of the system on any such foundation. But to those who 
ee have made some progress in the study, this application of the sub- 
«e jeet is, though an indirect, a most beautiful and convincing proof 
ce that Nature and Phrenology are one. They discover in it the 
er elements of the most various and opposite appearances which the 
er mind of man does or can assume. They are enabled to explain 
ee phenomena, and to account for inconsistencies which, upon any 
“ other theory, it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, sa- 
ce tisfactorily to solve; and, if a system so luminous and coherent 
er must be deemed, after all, no more than an ingenious illusion ex- 
«c isting in the inventive faculties of Gall and Spurzheim, its o 
* ponents assert what, in truth, is harder to be believed than the 
“ Proposition which they themselves reject on the ground of its ia- 
* credibility.” 

On the doctrine of the Combinations the author makes 
the following very just remarks :—‘ The modifying in- 


cc fluence of circumstances and combinations is admitted in regard to 
ce every other science; why should it be excluded in this? In che- 
s mistry, for instance, the gaseous and earthly constituenta, into 
ce which different portions of matter have been resolved, are known to 
t aamumne very different forme, and to produce very different effects, 
s according to the different substances, or the diferent proportions 
46 of those substances to which they may be united.“ In these cases, 


For example (as in the various and well-known preparations of mercury), 
<+ one combination of elementary ingredients produces s medicine of singular 
+ efficacy ; another combination of the same materials, but differing in their re. 
„ Jative proportions, yields a mortal poison, And thus it is in human nature; 
+ ome combination of the faculties may produce the profane sceptic or midnight 
*€ murderer; and another a Fenelon, a Howard, or a Fry, glowing with piety 
“í towards God and benevolence to man.” 
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ce 29 far from any objection being founded on the admission of the 
** modifying influences of circumstances and combinations, to ac- 
* count for the production of a given effect, it is perfectly under- 
«c stood, that it is the study of the latter which forms the chief beauty 
< and utility of the science itself; so it is here. In the observation 
ec and explanation of the effects produced by the varied combina« 
ce tions of the simple powers, the science of Phrenology may be pro- 
s perly said to consist. The discovery of the powers themselves, a3 
“ connected with and indicated by the presence of their respective 
c organs, is, no doubt, highly important, as constituting the founda- 
* tion on which the structure rests. But this is allied rather 
* to the de ent of natural history than to the philosophy of 
ce mind. It is the study of these diversified results, and their 
“ practical application to the phenomena of human life, which 
ec should form the grand object of the moral and scientific inquirer ; 
e and without this the mere knowledge of the primitive powers, ab- 
ce stractedly considered, is of little comparative interest or import- 
“ ance.” : 


After these and several other preliminary observations, 
Dr A. proceeds to treat of the particular organs, viz. Ama- 
tiveness, Self-esteem, Benevolence, and Ideality, with a va- 
riety of their combinations. He“ is in general correct in 
principle, elegant in composition, and also striking and feli- 
citous in illustrations. Altogether we are gratified with the 
work, and recommend it as well worthy of perusal. 


NOTICES. 


Dz Spurzunim has left Paris with an intention of settling perma- 
nently in England. He has just concluded a course of lectures on 
Phrenology at Cambridge. In spring, 1827, he will lecture in 
Bath and Bristol ; in November following, he, by special en 

ment, will return to Cambridge and lecture; he Lill ie mediately 
thereafter proceed to Edinburgh, and lecture here in December 
1827, and Janus 1828. At Cambridge, Dr S. has been received 
with distinguished respect. The use of one of the public leeture- 
rooms of that University was granted to him by license from the 
Mee-Chuneellor. His audience exceeded one hundred in number, 
and comprised men of abe first name and influence in the Univer. 
sity. He-lectured on a dissection of the brain more than once in 
the leeture-room of the anatomical profesor. He was feasted in 
cc college - balls (says an eminent scholar of Cambridge, in a letter 
cr to a friend in Edinburgh.) every day he was here. Our anato- 
cc mical, and, I believe, our medical professors, are amongst those 
“ most favourably disposed to his science. W belief is becom- 
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c ing stronger ; . io still a scoffer, Combo's answer to Jeffrey 
“ is here. 

Contrasted with this highly-liberal conduct of Cambridge, we are 
mortified to record the following anecdote, which, with one or two 
honourable exceptions, is too much characteristic of the spirit of the 
professors of Scotland. A professor of moral philosophy in a north- 
ern university gave out “ Attention” as the subject of an to 
his class. One of the students, after citing the doctrine of Mr Du- 

Stewart, stated objections to it, and ventured to give an extract 
Mr Combe's Essays, as containing a more satisfactory and 
eomistent view of that supposed faculty. The professor criticised 
this essay with great severity, told his that Mr Combe, he un- 
derstood, was a respectable man in his own profession, but utterly 
ignorant of metaphysics; be begged that no allusion might hereafter 
be made to his theories, and, in particular, warned his students 
Against allowing themselves to be led astray by the monstrous ab- 
surdities.of the pbrenological doctrines ! 


The best apology that can be made for this exhibition is the kind 


of left-handed prudence which it displays. The moment the young 
men attending the universities become acquainted with Phrenology, 
it will be impossible for them to listen with respect to the vague, in- 
consistent, and useless generalities now taught to them as the philo- 
sophy of mind ; and the professor in question probably had a secret 
presentiment of this, which prompted him to avert the light as far 
and for as long a period as Possible from the eyes of his students. 
We suspect, however, he will defeat his own object ; for knowledge 
that is  interdicted is only the more ardently desired, and generally 
obtained. 


CopeNHAGEN.—We receive the most favourable accounts from 
Dr Otto. In our next, an extract of a letter from him and an ar- 
ticle from the pen of Dr Hoppe shall appear. 


Amenica.—We are prevented by the want of space from giving 
a long and interesting letter from Dr Caldwell of Lexington. It 
shall appear in our next. 

Lonpon.—The London Phrenological Society resumed its meet- 
ings in October. We shall give its proceedings in our next. 

We have perused with much pleasure the “ Two Letters to a 
ec Friend in Oxford, in reply to the Strictures of the Edinburgh 
e Review.” We shall notice them in our next Number. 

OPPOSITION To Purgenoiogy.—The ts eral] 
admit, that Mr Jeffrey has not been snnoesefal ln bn stack on 
Phrenology ; but many of them add, that, unfortunately, he took 
up wrong grounds, and did not urge thé strangest objections against 
it, implying thereby, that the individual who states this is in posses- 
sion of arguments that would have demolished the fabric entirely. 
The fact however is, that no opponent either has or can havea well. 
founded objection to Phrenology, because, it being true, and all 
truth being consistent, no solid argument against it can possibly 
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exist; but every one has bis particular prejudice, which to his own 
mind appears an insuperable objection ; and because the prejudice 
of one man differs from thai of another, he imagiues, as long as his 
own has not been refuted, that the science has never been i 
with the most effectual weapons. Dr Roget stated his prejudices, 
and they were answered; Dr Barclay stated his, and they were 
refuted ; then Mr Jeffrey favoured the world with his, and they 
have been replied to. But, as if these great men had been mere 
blunderers, forth comes Dr Milligan for the second or third tims 
with his preposseseions, and flourishes them off as if they were some- 
thing quite superior to those of his predecessors. They appear so 
to him because they are his own, and because they possess the no- 
velty of being done up in the form of an algebraic proposition. We 
cannot afford time and space to refute the absurdities of every man 
who chooses to put his prejudices in print; and we have answered 
Roget, Barclay, and Jeffrey, only because their authority might 
have misled others, if their errors had not been pointed out. From 
the nature of Dr Milligan’s prejudices, however, so little danger is 
to be apprehended, that we not only leave him in entire possession 
ef the field, but hereby give notice to all who desire to see an alge- 
braic refutation of our science, that they will find one in the 5th 
Number of the Edinburgh Journal of Medical Science, just pub- 
lished, and another in the notes appended to the second edition of 
Dr Milligan’s translation of Magendie’a Physiology; both stated to 
be from the pen of Dr Milligan himself. 


THER 
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`- ARTICLE I. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF ORGANIC SIZE ON ENERGY OF FUNC. 
. TION, PARTICULARLY AS APPLIED TO THE ORGANS OF THE 
EXTERNAL SENSES AND BRAIN. 


(Read to the Phrenological Society on 30th November, 1826, by 
Dr Anprew Compr.) 


To an individual unacquainted with physiology, and whose 
attention has never before been directed to the observation 
of the mutual connexion of mind and matter, and who is not 
aware of tiſe actual extent to which the mental manifestations 
are affected by every change in the condition of the brain, 
no part of the phrenological doctrines seems at first sight so 
s inherently absurd” and destitute of foundation, as that 
fundamental principle which affirms power or energy of func- 
tion to be always, ceteris paribus, in exact relation to the 
size of the organ; and yet so far is this from being “ cone 
c trary to the analogy of all our known organs, “e as is gene» 
rally supposed by the unthinking, and taught even by mea 
of no mean reputation, that it és in reality a general law of na- 
ture, pervading all created objects, animate and inanimate, 
and, consequently, affecting the brain in common with every 
other part of the body. As this, however, is a cardinal 


© Edinburgh Review, No 88, p. 301. 
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point, in regard to which much confusion and misapprehen- 
sion prevail, it may not be amiss to dedicate a few pages to 
its elucidation. 

The principle of Size, as maintained gnd demonstrated by 
the Phrenologists, it may be proper to repeat, is, not that or- 
ganic Size is the only, but that it is oxx condition, and a most 
important one, in producing energy of function; and that 
hence, WHERE ALL OTHER CONDITIONS ARE EQUAL, there in- 
crease of Size will invariably indicate increased intensity of 
function. Now, it is no small presumption in favour of the 
inherent truth of this proposition, that no opponent has yet 
ventured either to deny or to dispute it, without having first 
mis-stated Or misrepresented its meaning. For, instead of 
fairly grappling with it, as laid down in all the phrenological 
writings, those of our opponents who have ever attacked it, 
and Mr Jeffrey among the number, have chosen uniformly 
to represent it as affirming, that organic size is the only 
and exclusive condition of energy of function, and have 
brought wit, fact, and argument into play, to upset, not our 
statement, but this their own absurd misrepresentation ; and 
having succeeded in this very easy attempt, they have done 
their best to make the world believe that they had actually 
withdrawn the prop which alone supported the phrenological 
edifice, and that of course the latter was fast crumbling to 
its fall. How much they have erred in thus proceeding, and 
how little of consistency and of truth is to be found in such 
statements and opinions, as, in support af their cause, they 
have hazarded in regard to the organs of sense and external 
nature in general, will presently appear, when we shall have 
shown that the principle in dispute, instead of being contrary 
to, is in reality in strict harmony with, the analogy of all 
„our known organs.” 

In physics, the relation. between Size and Power is univer- 
sally acknowledged, and is susceptible of mathematical de- 
monstration, for it is nearly synonimous with the hitherto un- 
disputed axiom of a whole being greater than a part. Every 
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large organ ia, ceteris paribus, made up of a greater number 
of integrant parts than a small one; and if, in the small one, 
each of these parts is equivalent in force to a given quantity, 
it necessarily follows, all other circumstances being equal, that 
the force of the large will exceed that of the small organ by 
the united quantity of all the additional individual parts; and 
no way of escaping this conclusion can be got, except the un- 
fair one of keeping the ceteris paribus out of view. If this 
were not the case, we would as soon expect to see a breach 
effected in the massive walls of a fortification, by a rapid and 
sustained discharge of musketry, as under the reiterated blows 
of heavy artillery. But it is the animal kingdom which chief: 
ly concerns our present argument, and to it we therefore 
proceed. 

It will scarcely be disputed, that the strength of the bones 
is always, ceteris paribus, proportioned to their size ; and the 
slightest consideration will satisfy any one that the same prin- 
ciple applies equally to the muscular system, which, indeed, 
its structure sufficiently demonstrates. Muscles are composed 
of a great number of neatly parallel fleshy fibres, each equal in 
itself to a given force. If then the bulk of the muscles is increas- 
ed either by a greater thickness, or by an additional number 
of such fibres, it is physically certain, even d priori, that the 
amount of force which they are capable of exerting will be 
increased in exact proportion. ‘The great increase of muscu- 
lar power consequent upon the increased size of the muscular 
fibres in the arm of a blacksmith, or in the leg of an opera- / 
dancer, is a fumiliar example of the one, as the powerful 
vigour of the singularly muscular dray, contrasted with the 
slender, though active, frame of the race horse is of the other. 
The same principle is familiarly recognized in the fable of 
the old man showing his sons how easy it is to snap asunder 
any individuel- stick of a bundle, but how difficult to over- 
come their united powers of resistance. : 

Although muscular, like cerebral size, is, ceteris paribus, 
& measure of power, still it is by no means the only condi- 
tion. There are circumstances in which great muscglar 
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energy is required ia combination with as small muscular 
bulk us is possible to be attained, and there are others where 
bulk is. of no. consequence, To. effect ithis modification, 6 
beautiful arrangement is made by Nature, and in strict. ac- 
eordance with the principle we.are now proving. . 

Motion is the result of musculat contraction, but masculax 
contraction takes place, only in consequence of the stimulus of 
the will conveyed by the nerve, whose ramifications form 3 
part of the muscle itself. Hence strong contraction may arise 
either from large muscle and moderate stimulus, or from mo, 
derate muscles. and strong stimulus. Thus, in fishes, which live 
and move in a medium almost in-equilibrium with their own 
bodies, and which, of course, require no active effort to support 
themselves in a position different from that given by the ordi- 
nary laws of gravitation, and in which, consequently, iacreaged 
balk is attended with no material disadvantages, the power of 
motion depends in a high degree on the great size of muscle, 
and in a small degree on nervous excitement or size of nerve. 
But in men and other animals, who require a constant effort 
to preserve their upright position, and in whom increase of 
muscular bulk would add directly to the sum of the difficul, 
ty, by adding to the weight, the same end is accomplished 
by an increase in the supply of nervous excitement, or, in 
other words, by a relatively much larger nerve in propor- 
tion to the muscle which it is destined to supply. In birds, 
again, where the disproportion between their own gravity 
and that of the air is so strikingly great, and where, conse, 
quently, every additional muscular fibre would but add, by 
its: weight, to the difficulty of. rising from the ground, the 
same relative increase of nerve over muscle is carried to a 
still greater degree. But in this arrangement, the law of Size 
is still in force; for, in all of these instances, wherever the 
supply of nervous energy and other conditions,are found to 
be equal, there Size of muscle invariably indicates the degree 
of power. Had the power of motion in birds depended on 
Size of muscle alone, and these organs been proportionally as 
large as in fishes, they must ef necessity either have remained 
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for ever chained to the surface of the earth like man, or they 
must have perished, from absolute inability to fill tlie place 
which Nature had destined for them in the seale of creation; 
and Sire in one part of the organ has thus been given to 
obviate the disadvantages which it would have entailed had 
it been possessed by the other. 

It may be objected, that the biggest men are not always the 
most powerful in bodily strength; and that the maniac, or 
an individual in the delirium of fever, is often able tó over- 
come the united efforts of several persons to restrain him. 
But this is still in strict accordance with our principle; for the 
other conditions are not the same; and it is quite certain, 
that if they were, if a big muscular man, for instance, were 
subjected to the same morbid excitement as the smaller, he 
would display an energy of motion greater than the other, in 
exact proportion to the greater size of his muscles; and it is 
no exception to this, to produce a bulky individual of a weak 
lymphatic constitution, made up of water and fat, rather 
than of muscle, and to say that he has less bodily energy 
than another individual of smaller size, but of a bious and 
firm habit, and in whom the muscular system is at its highest 
state of perfection. The very éontrasting of such individuals, 
without attending to the ceteris paribus, is a total departure 
from the principle which we are advocating, and, consequent: 
ly, need not now occupy our attention. 

That the law of Size holds in regard to the blood-vessels 
and heart is self-evident to every one who knows that a tube 
of three inches diameter will transmit more water than a tube 
of only one inch. And the same may be said in regard to 

the lungs, liver, kidneys, and every other part. If a liver, 
suppose of four square inches, can secrete four ounces of bile, 
ît is perfectly manifest, that one of eight square inches will be 
able, all other things being equal, to secrete a quantity greater 
in proportion to its greater size. If this law did not hold 
true, what would be the advantage of large and capacious over 
small and confined lungs? There could be none. 

In regard to the nerves or organs of sensation also, whic 
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in function and structure approximate more closely to the 
brain, the disputed proposition of Size being a measure, OF 
element of power, is easily demonstrable. 
, Speaking generally, there are two classes of nerves distri- 

buted over the body, those of motion and those of sensation 
or feeling. In accordance with our principle, the nerves of 
motion are, in most instances, greatly smaller than those of 
sensation, and for this reason ; in producing motion, the mus- 
cle is the essential or chief apparatus, and the nerve is requir- 
ed only to communicate to it the impulse or stimulus; but 
in sensation the reverse is the case, the nerve itself is the 
chief instrument, and the part on which it is ramified is mere- 
dy a medium for putting it in relation with the specific quali- 
ties which it is destined to recognize. Thus the eyeball is 
merely an instrument constructed in accordance with the laws 
of light, by means of which the proper impression may be 
made on the optic nerve, and thence transmitted to the mind. 
In accordance with this principle of Size being a chief ele- 
ment in power, we find that the olfactory, the optic, and 
other nerves of sensation, have a constant and often enormous 
excess of volume over the muscular nerves, or those of mo- 
tion, in the same animal; and that as a general law, the nerves 
of sensation are always proportioned in size to the extent to 
which sensation is possessed. It is stated by a late very able 
writer, e that in the spinal nerves of man, for example, the 
dorsal roots, or those belonging to sensation in the nerves 
supplying the arm, have at once an excess of volume and of 
surface at least five times greater, both for each individual 
fibre, and for the bundle resulting from them, than the au- 
terior roots, or those belonging to motion. ‘And the ration. 
ale of this is evident; for it isin the hand that the greatest 
power of touch resides, and it is by these nerves that the 
hand is supplied. 

Another fact, mentioned by the same author, shows clearly 
the universality of the disputed principle. The roots of sen- 
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gation in the spinal nerves going to the. arm are about fle 
times larger than the corresponding roots at other parte of 
the spinal cord, which, it must be observed, are distributed 
so parts where touch is imperfectly possessed. He adds, that, 
comparing the size or mass of each kind of. nerve with. the 
extent of skin and muscle on which each is ramified, the. nerve 
of sensation will be found in the mammalia often more. than 
a hundred times more voluminous than that of motion ;, and 
that, allowing for the greater thickness af muacle, this dispo 
portion will be enormously increased. And as an instance, 
-he mentions that the single nerve of feeling ramified, an the 
tactile extremity af the proboscis of the elephant, exceeds 
in aize the united volume of all the muscular nerves ol tb. 
organ, 

Having just sbown, that in animals possessed of acute sanas- 
tion, the corresponding nerves greatly predominate over those 
of mation, I may now add, in corroboration of our prin- 
ciple, that in other animals, in which muscular power greatly 
predominates over feeling, the balance between the nerres 
becomes changed. In the horse and the ox, for example, 
.whieh, from the nature of their covering, have very imperfept 
touch, with great bodily strength, the sum total of the mus. 
cular roots in the nerves going to the four, limbs. exceeds, hy 
at least one-third, that of the sensitive roota, where in mea 
the proportions were inversely as five or six to one. In like 
manner, in birds and reptiles with scaly skins and limited 
touch, the same preponderance of the nexve of motion over 
that of sensation obtains. And what is curious enough, 
wherever nature bag given a higher degree. of sensation. or 
touch to any. particular part, there. the corresponding nerveis 
invariably increased. This is observed, for example, in be 
nerves of the tail in some species of monkeys, in these af. the 
wings in some bats, and in those of the claws of same spesies 
of birds, and. the increased. Size is confined. exclusively to the 
part possessed. of the increased function. 

We came paw to consider particular madifications of sens 
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estion :exhibited in the organs of the external senses; and here 
also we shall have little difficulty in establishing the existence 
uf the law of Size. . 
. In studying the influence of Size on the functions of the 
‘external senses, we must take especial care not to confound 
‘accidental with casential circumstances, or to mistake a. par 
sor a whole. Thus every external sense is composed of, 
Grst, an instrument or medium on whieh the impression is 
made; and, second, a nerve to conduct or to transmit that 
impression to the mind and brain. But as these two con- 
ditions are variously modified, and not at all necessarily pro- 
portioned to each other in different animals, it follows, that if 
swe take. one part as a type of the whole, and argue from it 
undes this supposition, we shall inevitably err. And here, 
2e we shall. presently show, is. precisely. che souree of the no- 
table blunders of the ¢ritical authority already alluded to. 
All the external senses being modifications of general sen- 
sation, depend primarily: and essentially on the presence and 
eotivity of a special nerve for the exercise of their functions; 
but, besides this, something more is required, by whieh the 
special nerve of each sense may be brought into. communi- 
cation with the particular qualities of external objects-whieh it 
is destined to feel. This medium is what is generally called 
abe organ of that sense. Thus, the external ear, the tympa- 
num, the vestibule, and the canals of the internal ear, are the 
parts by means of which. the vibratory properties of the at- 
racsphere, from which sound arises, are brought inte relation 
with the a nerve. These parts, then, are the seats ot 
the impressions made by the atmospherical undulations, but 
they are no more. It is the verve that is ramified. on then 
wich alone feels tho impression, and . transmits it to the 
brain. In like manner, the eye, with all its hamours and mem. 
branes, is merely · an apparatus formed in relation to the pre. 
perties.of light, and on which che luminous image may be 
depicted, and its qualities brought under the cognizance of 
the sevve of vision. The car, the eye, the membrane of the 
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nostrils, the tongue, and the skin, are thus only d, on in- 
struments;.in a great measure passive, having natural rela- 
tions to the different properties of sound, light, &c. by which 
the respective nerves may become acquainted with their own 
ebjects ; and they differ fom each other in structure, only 
because light, sound, and sapidity, differ from each other.s0 
essentially, that light might shine on the ear or on the nose, 
or the air vibrate upon the eyeball, to the end of time, with- 
eut conveying an image or suggestivg a sound to the mind. 
The nerves are thus the true organs of the senses, as they are 
of sexeation in general; and, consequently, if the principle of 
Sise applies to them, extent, acuteness, and power of funo- 
tion ought to be looked. for, ceteris paribus, in connexion 
with size of nerve, more than with mere size of the passive 
part. of the apparatus. Such, accordingly, is the uniferm un 
invariable faet; and when the real functions of the other 
component parts of the respective organs are kept in view, 
there also increase of Size will, ceteris paribus, be invariably 
found accompanied by increased energy of function. To show 
this, let us examine each sense in detail, and begin with the 
mechanism of smeil. , 

The osgan of smell consists in man and in most other ani. 
mals of three distinct parts, each performing a distinct function, 
and each contributing to the perfection of the united whole. 
These are, let, The external projecting part known familiarly 
as the nose; 2d, An internal cavity communicating with this 
external appendage, and containing what are called the 
or convoluted bones, over which is spread the thin, fine 
membrane on which the odoriferous particles make their im. 
pression, and which, from its digcoveser, or, rather, ite describ. 
er, is called the Schneiderian membrane; and, Sily, ‘Phe 
olfactory nerve, whioh is. ramified over that membrane, aad 
which receives and transmite the impressions of smell to the 
mind. All of these concur in increasing the intensity ef the 
sense, and each concurs with an energy or power, ceteris-pa- 

ribus, exactly proportioned to its size; and the opposite of 
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this aan · he maintained erly by confaundieg ame part with 
another, and by viewing the external: appendage as the real 
goat of the function. A moment's reflection will demon. 
strate what has been said. 

The external nose adda to the. energy of smell only by din 
vecting.a greater volume of air loaded with. odpriferous par. 
tiales into the nasal cavity than could otherwise have reached 
it. Its situation, form, and size, relatively to the internal 
nostrils, fit it admirably for this purpose, as, from their ight. 
aese, odours tend ta rise, and in their progress are thus inter- 
gepted. by the broad base of the nose opening downwards. 
It is quite certain, then, that this offers no exception to. the 
phrenalagical principle of Size being a canditien of powers 
or it is indisputable, that, according to all physical lawa, a 
lunger funnel will receive and concentrate a greater un. 0 
qtencspherical particles than a-. smaller one. And it is observ. 
ad that, in accordance with this, thase who have. the external 
pate flattened, small, ar destroyed. by disease, have. a corre. 
sponding inferiority of function; and it has been noticad, 
shat individuals in whom the sense af smell had been im- 
paired by the destruction of the external appendage, have re, 
gained their fermer atate by mounting noses of wex, paste- 
board, or silver, for the sake of ornament. only; and as nei 
ther wax, pasteboard, nor silver, are naturally endowed either 
with nerves or with any power of sensation, it follows of ne- 
oeenity that both the original and the subetitutes act not from 
any special quality, but merely as physical agents under phy- 
sical laws, or, in other words, that they are not themselves 
the seat.of smell, but passive conductors leading to the latter: 

The true seat of smell, or part. on which the odorous paste 
ticles make their impression, is. the pituitary membrane lining 
the internal nares; and, so far as it is copcerned, nothing ia 
more certain than that, ceferts paribus, it is always propd»- 
tioned in surface and extent to the intensity or power of funo, 
tion. Even in the different tribes of man, this etüneidenne 
is so remarkable as often to have arrested. attentinn. Blu- 
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menbach speaks of the internal nares of the North Ameriem 
Indian being of an extrdordinary size; and adds, that he hes 
observed the same excess, though to rather a less degree, ina 
number of Ethiopian skulls, which differed from each other 
in almost every other respect. These anatomical observa- 
tions, he takes occasion to notice, are in perfect harmony with 

the wonderful acuteness of smell possessed by these savages - 

In animals, in like manner, the intensity of smell depends 
greatly on the extent of surface presented by the internal 
nares and Schneiderian membrane; and a curious mevhaniom 
is observed in many of them, whereby this condition may. be 
carried to an enormous extent without adding much to the 
bulk of the head or face. Among the mammalia, man and 
monkeys present the smallest extent. The dog, the elephant, 
the'whale, and even thé cow and the horse, present a very 
large surface, formed by an immense number of oon volutions 
or folds in the spongy bones, and by a great variety of cells 
and sinuses in the other adjoining bones, and all of which are 
lined by the pituitary membrane. Dr Monro primus states, 
that most quadrupeds have the spangy bones large, and di- 
vided into a great number of excessively-fine thin lamella; 
“ and that the sensibility seems to increase in proportion to the 
ec surface in this and in all the other senses,” we conclude, 
he says, not only a priori, but from actual experience. In 
many fishes, the same predominance of the organ and power 
of smell is remarkably conspseuous ; while in animals of feeble, 
smell, the moderate extent of the nasal cavities is in equal 
accordance with the more imperfect funetion. 

The influence of Size on the funetion of the third part of 
the apparatus is not less palpable. . I allude to the olfactory, 
nerve, which perceives and transmits to the brain the impres- 
sion made on the membrane. As a general rule, it bears a 
fixed relation to the extent of surface over which it is distri. 
buted, and it was long since proved by Drs Gall and Spurs- 
heim, that its size is always proportioned tn the different spe- 
cies to the power of smell. Hence it is small in man and in 
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the monkey tribe, scarcely, if at all, perceptible in the dolphin, 
large in the dog and the horse, and altogether enormous in 
the whale and the skate, in which it actually exceeds in 
diameter the spinal marrow itself. In the mole it is of ex- 
traordinary size, while the optic nerve is very small. In the 
eagle the reverse is observed, the optic being very large and 
the olfactory small. 

In some animals, indeed, the ganglion whence the olfac- 
tory nerve arises is so large as tö have been mistaken for the 
brain itself. In the skate, according to Desmoulins, that 
ganglion forms at least one-third, and in some species of 
whales even so high as one-half of the whole cerebral mass, 
in exact accordance with the increated power of function it in 
these animals. 

The organ of hearing, like that of smell, consists of three 
distinct parts: I. An external ear, auricle, or instrument for 
collecting and concentrating atmospherical vibrations ; 2. An 
internal ear or apparatus destined to receive the mechanical 
impressions of sound; and, 3. An auditory nerve to perceive 
and transmit these to the brain and mind. Like the external 
nose, the auricle or external ear is an accessory only, and not 
an essential part, and in many animals is not to be found. 
Where it does exist, however, it invariably executes its 
peculiar function with a force, ceteris paribus, proportioned 
to its size, and, therefore, forms no exception to the general 
law. Each of the other parts also, when considered in rela- 
tion to its own uses, contrary to the opinion of the learned 
reviewer, invariably presents an intensity or power of function 
proportioned, ceteris paribus, to its size, and is thus in strict 
harmony with the phrenological principle alluded to. 

Thus it can be physically démonstrated, that, ‘all other 
things being equal, the externul ear or auricle will re- 
ceive, concentrate, and transmit to the internal organ à num: 
ber and mass of ‘atmospherical vibrations exactly proportion- 
ed to the extent of its development. A beautiful and ap- 
posite illustration of this is to be seen in the enormous de- 
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e size that of a section 
af the whole body, in some species of bats, which are knowa 
to possess extraordinary delicacy of hearing. . The principle 
ia, in fact, practically acknowledged, and daily acted upon, 
even by men who theoretically deny it; and who, when be 
eame dull of hearing, do not scruple to lessen the defect hy 
artificially increasing the sise of the despised. auricle by 
means of the band placed behind it, or by. the still more me. 
tliadical use of an ear-trumpet, which is. neither more nor 
leas than. a. large auricle of a, peouliar shapa. and great di» 
mensions. But as the auricle: is not an essential part, so nei» 
ther is the power. af hearing in every instance proportioned 
to its, size alone; for in some. animals it is altogether wanting, 
and in many others, possessed of acute hearing, it is scarcely 
pexeeptible: Where it dogs. exist, however, it adds to. the 
perfection of thìs: aste in exact. proportion to the extent of 
its development; and it is on this principle. that Dr Moarg 

stated, that the external ear in different quadrupeds 
ee is differently framed, but. always calculated to the creatures’ 
c manner of life ;” and. that . thus hares and such other ani- 
„mals an are. daily exposed ta insults from beasts of prey, 
“ have Lance rere directed backwards, their eyes warning 
« them of danger before, &. 

‘The internal ear, or true receptacle of sonorous impressions; 
obeys the.same law of Sire; but it is ao complieated and vari- 
ously modified in. structure. to suit the wants and habits of dif. 
ferent kinds of animals, and the uses of its numerous constitu. 
ent parts are still so imperfectly known, that it would take up 
too much time to prove the reality of: the velation between its 
size and energy of function. But here, as in every other in. 
stance, if we keep in view the ceteris poribue,. the rule will 
be found invariable; and it is, in fact, admitted on all 
hands, that in many animala, whoee.superiority of function is 
proverbial, the vestibule and semisiroular canais are both 
much larger and more perfect than ia aie parts 


of the human ear. 
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In regard to the auditory nerve, or part which perceives’ 
and transmits the impressions made on the ear, it is equally 
certain that size is, ceteris paribus, a measure of intensity. In 
aecordance with this we find Desmoulins declaring, that its 
proportion. increases in exact relation to the difficulties of the 
medium in whieh the animal lives, and to the feebleness of 
the iurpressions whieh it requires to recognize; and that it is 
for: this reason that the auditory nerve is twenty times more 
developed relatively to the size of the animal in fishes than in 
the mammalia or birds. It has long been known also, that 
most of the mammalia far exceed man in the acuteness of 
their hearing, and that they: equally excel him in the propor- 
tional size of the auditory nerve. This is generally admit- 
ted, and may be readily verified by comparing the great size 
of the nerve in the sheep, the cow, or the horse, with its mo- 
erate size in man. So far then as hearing is concerned, the 
phrenological principle of Size is clearly unexceptionable. 

We come now to the sense of Taste, and here also we 
must distinguish existing differences. The tongue and pa- 
late are merely the surfaces on which the impressions are 
made, and the gustatory nerve is the real organ of this sense. 
Dr Sparsheim then was quite in harmony with the soundest 
physiological laws, when he stated, that “the principal condi- 
« fon to an acute taste is certainly large gustatory nerves 
‘© apread over a considerable surface ° and that therefore the 
acuter taste of many animals was sufficiently accounted for 
by their larger nerves spread over a larger surface. Compa- 
rative anatomy, indeed, puts this proposition beyond doubt, 
and shows that the nerve of Taste is proportionally much 
larger in west animals than in man. The nervous papilie 
disseminated over the pharynx, the palate, the tongue, the’ 
interior of the cheeks and the lips, are both much larger and 
move numerous. And in many animals, on purpose to ex- 
tend the surface of the organ of Taste, the palate is lined: 
with a membrane disposed in furrows, and sown with nervous 
papille; and, generally speaking, the apparatus which serves 
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for eatirig is larger in them than in man. And when we re- 
flect that, in accordance with this, their chief enjoyment arises 
from the unceasing gratification of this sense, it will not be 
easy. to deny them a correspondiag superiority of function. 

The fact, that many birds possess a very acute taste, shows 
that it is not to the tongue alone that we must look for ite 
seat. The palate of some birds of prey is very copiously 
supplied with nervous filaments in exact conformity to their 
known acuteness of sense. Blumenbach has found in the 
duck the organs of taste very largely developed, more só 
than in the goose; and it is quite ascertained that the former 
possesses the power to an exquisite degree. 

‘The same observation of greater size giving greater power 
of taste has been notioed by physiological writers even in maa 
himself. Thus Rullier assigns the excess of the development 
of the mouth and ita contents in negroes as the condition whieh 
-confers on them the acuteness and extent of taste for which 
they are remarkable;* and it is, moreover, perfectly ascertain- 
ed, that the abridgment of this extent of surface by disease, by 
the loss of the tongue for example, is followed by a corre. 
sponding diminution of function; and the sense is not alto. 
gether destroyed, only because the tongue is not alone the 
seat of its operations. It must, however, be remembered, 
that the tongue is an organ of motion as well as of taste, and 
that it is as essential for degtutition as for the reception of 
sapid impressions; and hence that it, is, properly speaking, 
the relative size of the gustatory nerve, and not the. absolute 
size of the tongue, that regulates the intensity of taste. 

Again, the venerable quadruped, whose physiobegical opmion 
is so contemptuously treated by Mr Jeffrey, was eqaaliy.sound 
when she affirmed, that she had large eyes to cee the betters: 
and the error which that gentleman advocates has obviously 
arisen from confounding. distinct paris as a common whole. 
Wherever the general plan and structure of the organ of vi- 
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sion are at all analogous, there increased size invariably indi- 
cates increased function. The scarcely perceptible eye of the 
mole, and the scarcely more evident eye of the bat, are in 
exact harmony with their imperfect vision; while the large 
eye of the cat, the eagle, and the falcon, are remarkably in 
unison with the strong visual powers of these animals. But 
here also the ceteris paribus must never be lost sight of in 
estimating the influence of organic Size. 

Considered physiologically, the apparatus of vision must 
be divided into two distinct parts the eyeball, or recipient of 
luminous rays and impressions, and the. optic nerve and re- 
tina, which perceive and transmit these impressions to the 
mind. The former, like the corresponding part ef the audi- 
tory apparatus, is in a great degree a passive instrument, 
which fulfils its function, not from any vital properties, but 
in consequence of the physical qualities of its component 
parts, and therefore in obedience to the ordinary laws of mat- 
tar. Its function is to receive and to refract the luminous 
rays directed upon it, so as to form a distinct image upon the 
yetina ; and the proof that it is purely passive in doing so 
is, that the eye of an ox, or of any other animal, will, after 
death, and after being separated for some hours from the 
head, form an image on the retina almost as perfectly as dur. 
ing life; and consequently the eyeball comes strictly under 
the general pbysigal law of increase of size, all other things 
being equal, giving increase of power. 

Keeping in view then ite peculiar function, it becomes 
quite an undeniable proposition, that a large eye will, all 
other circumstances of convexity, structure, and proportion 
of parts being equal, admit a greater quantity of luminous 
rays than a mall one, and thus contribute to the perfection 
of visioh by taking in a wider field at ohe. time; but to add 
acudeness or intensify to extent, something more is required, 
as I shall now shaw. 

To feel, or to perceive, as we have already pointed out, is 
a function of the nervous system, and hence all the exter- 
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nal sendes require, as their essential condition, the presenoe 
and operation of a special nerve. In the case of vision this 
ia the aptic nerve. Now, if the phrenological principle ap- 
plies to all the senses without exception, acuteness or intensity 
of vision ought to be indicated, ceteris paribus, by the size of 
thie aptic nerve. Accordingly, the most extensive investiga- 
tion proves this to be the case. The eyeball being con- 
structed in relation to the physical properties of light, serves 
mérely to place the nerve or real organ of sensation in com- 
munication with the luminous rays; and thus, while the pas- 
aive or recipient power is proportinned to the size of the eye- 
ball, the active or percipient bears an uniform relation to the 
sise of the nerve and of its expansion in the retina. . 
When, for instance, we compare the organs of vikiod in the 
falcon, the eagle, ot the vulture, which perceive at a glande; 
end from the greatest conceivable altitades, and in a horizon 
of several miles, a hare, a partridge, or a reptile, often from 
their colour, analogous to that of the soil invisible to us at 
half. gunshot, with those of ‘other birds, as some species of 
goese and swans, which rise to equal heights, but which, lake 
man, do not distinguish minute objects, but are guided in thar 
flights by general outline, by rivers, mountains, or plains, we 
find the difference of function in the former to depend eliiefly or 
an enormous preponderance of the nervous apparatus belong- 
ing to the eye, and the regular gradation of which in relation 
vit the function is very remarkable. In the stryx Hammea or 
eoreecb-owl, for instance, whose sight is imperfect, the ganglions 
from whieh the optic nerves arise are estimated by Destaoulins 
as not eneseding in sise ono-tweatieth, while in the eagle. the 
same parts represent at least one-third of the whole-eacepha- 
Jac mena, the nerves themselves being in the same ratio. . 
In like manner, according to Desmoulias, in the gellisiacea, 
whith see little more than the surface with which they are in 
actual contact, the eye is proportionally much smaller, the 
nerve thinner and longer, and the optic lobe also much amall- 
er than in the duek. tribe, whnee sight is proportionally more 
Vol. IV.—No XIV. 
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acute; andin the faleon the organ, nerve, and power of vision, 
all reach. their maximum of development. In birds of prey, 
with piercing sight, the optic ganglions are said to exceed in 
size those of birds of ordinary vision by at least five or ex 
times. Indeed it was the great size of these very ganglions 
in birds in general that led to their being mistaken for the 
optic thalami, until Gall and Spurzheim pointed out the 
error and its cause. 

I have heard that admirable ornithologist, M. Audu- 
bon, give an account of the habits of the vulture, which ao- 
cord precisely with the doctrine here laid down in regard to 
the influence of organic size both on sight and smell. It has 
been a very commonly received opinion, that. vultures and 
ether birds of prey are attracted to the carrion by the smell 
which it emits. But nothing, said M. Audubon, could be 
more erroneous than this, as the power of smell is in these 
animals extremely imperfect, while vision is as remarkably 
acute.. To prove this, M. Audubon had repeatedly left dead 
‘animals under a sort of shed, by which they were screened 
from :sight, but to which any bird could have easy access; and 
although they remained till the stench became perfectly in- 
tolerable, no vulture or other bird ever approached them ; 
but if in this state the carrion was exposed to view, it inva- 
riably happened that in the course of a few haure it was at- 
tacked and devoured. * 
To prove that it was vision alone that enabled these birds 
to distinguish their prey, M. Audubon next made a train 
from the shed to a little distance with fresh blood, and al- 
though no smell was at all perceptible, it invariably happened 
that, in a very short time, the bird was attracted to the spot, 
and, following the line of blood, entered the shed and devour- 
ed the. flesh, still too recent to emit any odour. But if any 
considerable space was left between the visible trace and the 
concealed object, however strong the odour which it emitted, 
the bird never seemed to suspect its presence. And in ac- 
oordanee with these faete, and with the law of sise giving 
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energy of function, M. Audubon mentioned, aud indeed it is 
generally known, that these predatory birds are almost as re- 
markable for deficiency in the size of the nerve of smell. as 
we have shown them to be for excess in that of vision.. 
To effeet the purpose of inereasing the sise of the optic 
nerve in these animals without adding: injuriously.to that of 
the eye itself, an admirable contrivance has been resorted te. 
Instead of forming a single membrane lining: only the inner 
surface of the posterior: chamber of the eye, as in man dnd 
ind of ordinary vision, and.consequently only. equalling 
in extent the sphere of the eye to whioh it belongs, the re» 
ina in these quick-aighted birds of prey is found to be came 
posed of a great number of folds, earh hanging · loose into the 
eye, and augmenting, in an extruordinary: degree, not only 
the extent of. nervous surfaee,. but: the mass of nervous: mat- 
Yer, since; according to the estimate of Desmoulins, from whom 
I take this account, the actuel thickness of the membrane of 
khe retina is equal in all animale, from man and the ox, to the 
eagle and the dack, with the exception ef the lamprey, and 
consequently the nervous. mass in the eye of the eagle forex. 
ample, exceeds: in proportion that.of man by the. quantity 
which goes to form the ſods alremly alluded.to. This strac. 
ture exists at, N maxitoum in eagles, vultures, and falcons, 
VVV * 
intensity of vision. i 
The utility of disposing this increase of nervous matter in 
folds is obvious enough. Had the additional mass gone 
‘merely to add: to the thickness of tho retina, great part of it 
would, from its :opaquenets preventing the transmission of the 
heminous rays, have existed: in vain, but by being thus dis. 
posed in folds formed of lnyers suffiviently thin and transpa- 
tent to allow of- the passage of the rays-of .light through ito 
their ultimate destinamon im the choroid cost, every nervous 
Point is brought into direct contact with · the hqht, and from 
the sum of the whole arises the intens. Desmoulins calcu- 
lates, that in the royal eagle four folde exist in a space that 
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in an ordinary eye may be counted one, and as each fold con. 
sists of a membrane folded on itself, and thus presents ip 
reality four sides, consequently every ray of light comes in 
contact with sixteen points of nervous surface instead of tus, 
where the retina is, as in man, a aingſe membrans. This 
calculation may be erroneous, but it is more than sufficient 
to establish the relation existing between size of ergan and 
energy of function, which it is our present object to pueve. 

In farther corroboration of the same principle, it may be 
mentioned, that when these quick-sighted animals are de 
prived of the exercise of the sense of vision in so far as re- 
gards objects placed at great distances, and for the perception 
ef which alone strong vision is required, the nervous folds 
begin to diminish, and ultimately disappear, leaving the re- 
tina single, as in animals of ordinary vision. M. Desmoulins 
ohserved this diminution in the otherwise healthy eyes ef 
a royal eagle dead at the Menagerie in Paris; and in an- 
ether, become blind before death from ophthalmia, he fouud 
the retina quite smooth, and without.a vestige of any fold, and 
the optic nerves reduced in tine by two-thinds. That shis 
atrophy resulted from the diminution and privation of fono- 
tion was proved by Magendie preducing the same pheno. 
mana in the eye af a pigeon, by amp excluding it from the 
light for twelve consecutive deys ; and this being the case, can 
the relation between size and energy of R 
ment ressonably doubted ? 

Not only indeed hes organic size — 
by physiologists and anatomists as a measure of energy of 
function in the case of the five external senses, but what is 
more to our purpose, the same principle has been motoriously 
admitted and acted upon in all ages hy the most celebrated 
authors as unquestionably applicable to the brain itself, and 
hee never yet been called in question, execpt for the interested 
and prejudiced purpose of opposing Dr Gall. Indeed the 
slightest examination will suffice to show, that all the methods 
of investigation hitherto thought of for discovering the fanc- 
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tions of the brain, which live succeeded im arresting for a 
moment the dttention of philosophers, or which have led 
to the establishment of any general or important truth, rest off 
this basis of size alone. But, as this is a point of some com 
stquence to our arguinent, I shall make no excuse for ëk- 
dmiti»ag it more in détail. 

The first proposition of this kind which I shail neta is; 
thin which, admitting the brain to be the organ of mind, af- 
firms the intensity of its functions to bear a direct telation to 
its general or absolute size. Thus man has a larger brain 
than mest animals of much greater dimensions than himself; 
and from observing this fatt, Aristotle, Erasistratus, Pliny, 
Galem, and many modern writers, inferred that superiority of 
function, and consequently of intelligente, depended always 
on the absolute sive of chat organ. But although this rule 
holds in a general mianher, it is still liable to many excep. 
tions, the elephant aid some cetaceous aninials having larger 
brains, but much more limited intellect than man. The 
deg and the monkey also have a smaller cerebral mass than 
the horse, the ox, or the ass, and yet the former gteatly ex- 
cel the latter in point of intelligence. Here then is one me- 
shod which fecoguises distinctly the phrenological principle 
of Size, and, as will readily be understood, it fails in leading 
to individual truth, only because it erroneously takes for 
granted the singleness of structure and function of. the 
cerebral apparatus, and attempts to find one general function 
proportioned in intensity to the size of one supposed general 
organ, without considering that, if this were the case, the 
only possible difference that could exist between animals with 
large brains and animals with small brains would be simply 
a greater or less degree of the same qualities of intellect and 
of propensity; and that thus a sheep, whose brain is nearly of 
the same alas as that of the tiger, ought necessarily to possess 
the same ferocity und energy which distinguish the lester. 
Here then the fault hes not in the principle, but in its 977°- 
neous application. 
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Other physiologists, perceiving the palpable objection to: 
the first method, have recourse to a second, still founded on 
the principle of Size, which they hope will be found without; 
any exceptions. ‘They propose to measure the extent of in- 
telligence and instinct by comparing the proportion which. 
the mass of brain bears to that of the whole body ; and here 
again the general but not the individual results are in har- 
mony with experience. Thus, although the brain of the ele 
phant is absolutely larger than that of man, yet, when com: 
pared to the bulk of its body, the proportion becomes infinite- 
ly smaller, and this difficulty is got over. But, unfortunately, 
Scemmering, Blumenbach, and Cuvier, soon found thet the 
sparrow, the redbreast, the wren, the canary, and some. species 
of monkeys, have a brain much larger in proportion to their 
bodies than man himself. This rule, therefore, would not do; 
and its fallacy arose from expecting to find an uniform pro- 
portion existing between parts totally dis#milar, and of to- 
tally different functions. Its failure, therefore, so far from- 
forming any objection to the principle on which it is founded, 
serves only to show, that the ceteris partius have been leut 
sight of in its application. 

Scemmering and some other physiologists finding thie rele 
fail, thought they had found out another still in accordance 
with the principle of Size. It was, that the volume of the 
brain, compared to that of the nerves, would give ah exact 
measure of the degree of intelligence; and, generally ‘speak. 
ing, man haz certainly greatly the advantage of most animats 
in the excess of proportion of his cerebral mass compared to 
that of the nerves. But this is again ‘instituting a comparison 
between distinct and independent parts, and therefore it is not 
without many exceptions ; for in the monkey, in the dolphin, 
and in many birds, the proportion is higher than in man, and 
the intelligence is infinitely less. Besides, as each nerve. per: 
forms a distinct function, there is no sort of proportion be: 
tween the size of different nerves in different animals, and 
therefore no standard of comparison. In one animal, for im 
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stance, the optic, in another the auditory, in a third the 
nerves of motion, and in a fourth those of sensation, greatly 
predominate, without any necessary proportion between any 
or all of them and the brain; and hence this method is not 
satisfactory, although it was, and I believe still is, patronised 
by Cavier. 111 
Cuvier, Semmering, and Ebel, however, regard the propor- 
tion between the size of the brain and that of the spinal cord 
as the most infallible measure of intelligence; because, they 
say, it is by this proportion that we estimate how far the or- 
gan of mind prevails over the external senses; but as these 
two} parts are perfectly distinct, and perform independent 
functions, it often happens, that the proportion does not indi- 
eate the truth, and hence it cannot be used as a correct mea- 
sure. Cuvier himself acknowledges exceptions, and cites the 
dolphin as one; but, in proposing this rule, the principle of 
Size is again admitted as a measure of function. 
Other physiologists, as Richerand, Dumeril, and even Cu- 
vier and Semmering too, have recourse to another modifica- 
‘tion of the same principle, and affirm, that intelligence is.in 
exact proportion to the degree in which the size of the brain 
preponderates over that of the face; man is, according to 
them, at the top of the scale; and the most stupid and fero: 
cious, from their enormous jaw-bones and small brains, are at 
the foot. And this arises, they add, from the whole existence 
of these animals being concentrated in the exercise of the senses 
of taste and emell, whose organs are thus extensively evolved. 
Cuvier indeed tells us, that the ancients had perceived this 
rule, and on this account gave to their heroes, sages, and 
demi-gods, large and prominent foreheads, in unison with 
moderate-sized faces. This idea has even been very general- 
ly received among the public; but it is not strictly in bar- 
mony with experience. For it is not in reality the large 
brain in proportion to the small face that gives the superiori- 
ty of intellect, but the large anterior cerebral lobe itself; and 
it is a matter of perfect indifference to the corresponding mental 
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functions, whether the adjoining-fate is large or mall. Loo K,, 
Montaigne, Racine, Mirabeau, and Franklin, had all large 
brains, jomed with large faces. Bossuet, Kant, and Voltaire, 
had, on the contrary, the same large size of brain, but with 
proportionally much smaller faces. The'small size of the faos 
in the latter would indicate an inferiority in the functions 
which aré executed by its component parts; bat it would 
certainly neither add to, nor detract from, the energy of the 
cerebral functions, the brain itself remaining the same. 

The celebrated facial angle of Camper, which some affect 
to consider as very superior to the method of Dr Gall, is itself 
founded on the obnoxious principle of Size being an indiea- 
tion of energy,—and it would be well for those who object to 
the groundwork of Phrenology to recollect this fact. Cam- 
per's angle is formed, as is well known, by drawing one line 
from the incisory teeth in the anterior part of the upper-jaw 
to the meatus auditorius, and prolonging’ another from the 
same part to the most elevated part of the forehead. The 
more nearly the angle formed by the junction of these two 
lines approaches to a right angle, or, in other words, the 
larger the anterior cerebral mass, the higher will be the de- 
gree of intelligence, and vice versa, which, as a general rule, 

is quite true; and Lavater has formed a scale of perfeetion 
in conformity with it from the frog up to the Apollo Belvi- 
dere. As nature affords numberless facts in aecordance with 
it, the facial angle has been almost universally received, even 
by anatomists and physiologists; and, in spite of opposite 
facts, many philosophers still feel very averse to abandon it; 
and Cuvier farnishes'a long list of animals in its support. 
But although this method leads in many instances to aceurate 
results, and is in perfect harmony with the prineiple of Sise, 
still it fails from overlooking obstacles to its universal appli- 

‘cation, 

In the frst place, it is incomplete, and measures only the 
anterior parts of the brain, leaving the upper and back parts 
altogether out of consideration. til, From the small size of 
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the jaw in the infant, the facial angle is. then, acoseding to 
Cuvier, one of 90°, while in decrepid old age it dwindles to 
50°; it therefore changes at different periods of life, withont 
indicating a corresponding change in the degree of intelli- 
gauce. diy, The mes of brain being the same in two im 
dividuals, one with a large projecting jew like a negro, and 
other with a small jaw like Voltaire, the angle will indicate. a 
diffexence of 10, 15, or 20 degrees, where no difference of in- 
telligence really. exists, 4éhly, According. to Blumenbach, 
three-fourths of the animals known to man have the same 
facial angle existing with every possible difference in the kind 
ond degree of faculties which they possess. öthlz, The exe 
ternal: table of the skull is in many animals at such a distance 
from the internal as to afford no index whatever to the size 
of the brain, The elephant is a familiar example. Hence, 
and for many other reasons, Camper a invention is inapplic- 
able, and does not offer results in harmony with experience. 
The last method which I shall mention as founded on the 
ptinciple of Size, is that which proposes to compare the size 
of the brain with that of the cerebellum. But the same ch. 
jestinne apply to this as to. all the preceding. plans; and the 
mention of them here is valuable, only from demonstrating, 
that so far ia the fundamental phrenological principle of. Size 
bheing, ceteris. paribus, a measure.of power, from being a new. 
ox an unfounded proposition emanating from the fancy of an 
enthusiast, it is one of the oldest, best-established, and most 
upiversally-received in the whole range of modern physiology, 
or af modern acience ; and, consequently, that when any of the 
more zealous than enlightened opponents of Phrenology think 
proper to dispute its truth, it is rather for them to adduce evi- 
dence in support of an opinion which is in direct opposition 
to that which observation has led mankind in all ages to adopt, 
than for us to trouble the million with evidence to convert 
the incredulity of the one. The only question which remains 
for us. to answer is the very natural inquiry, how does Dr 
Gall, in 4is application of the universally-acknowledged prin. 
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ciple, contrive to surmount the obstacles which have hitherto 
shipwrecked all his predecessors ?—and it is this we shall now- 
attempt to answer. 

We have already seen, that the error of supposing the ex- 
ternal senses not to be influenced by the size of their organs 
has arisen not from any fault in the principle itself, but en- 
tirely from overlooking the existing distinction of parts, and. 
from confounding functions in themselves separate and inde- 
pendent, and, therefore, not necessarily proportioned to each 
other, or, in other words, from the ceteris not being paribus. 
Now this is precisely the rock on which. the successive. at- 
tempts at discovery of the cerebral functions have algo split, 
and by accidentally avoiding which Dr Gall has been so pe- 
culiarly successful. The brain is not a single organ per- 
forming in all animals a single function; it is an aggregate 
of parts appropriated to different uses; and consequently, 
unless we distinguish these from each other, and apply the 
principle of Size to each separately, it will be utterly impos- 
sible to invent any method which will so far supersede the 
ceteris paribus as to be susceptible of universal application. 
Thus, before we can expect to arrive at a true and invariable 
result, by comparing the absolute size of. the whole brain-of 
one animal with its absolute size in another, it will be neces- 
sary to show, lat, That the brains of all animals are oom- 
posed of analogous parts performing similar functions; and, 
Qdly, That these parts invariably bear the same praportions.to 
each other; or, in other words, lst, That all animals are en- 
dowed with precisely the same faculties of instinct, of pro- 
pensity, and of intelligence; and, 2dly, That they all possess 
these in the same invariable proportion to each other, . which 
is the same as to say that a tiger and a lamb have kiadred 
qualities, or to announce a ‘Proposition at variance with all 
surrounding nature. 

Again, if even in the same species, as in man, ‘different 
parts of the brain perform different functious, and differ. in 


every different individual in their relative proportions to each 
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otlier, can it reasonably be expected that absolute size, in 
whatever patt it may chiefly exist, should indicate absolute 
intensity of the particular functions of intelect? Thus it ie 
not rare to meet with a brain which, from the great size of 
posterior lobes, or organs of the propensities, surpasses in ab- 
solute size another brain, of which the chief development is 
in the anterior lobes or organs of intellect. Now the rule of 
absolute Size, applied here to the neglect of the palpable dif- 
ference of parts, would rate the former as the highest in point 
of intelligence, when experience would prove the reverse to 
be true; and the apparent discrepancy might lead the experi- 
menter to doubt the infallibility of the principle of Size, where 
alittle more knowledge would have · shown the fault to lie ouly 
in the mode of its application ; and it is bere that Phrenology 
hes been eminently successful, from comparing intensity of 
individual function with size of individual organ, instead of 
grouping together distinct and independent parts, and ex- 
pecting a general and invariable result to spring from every 
variety in the proportions of these parts. 

‘The same insuperable objection lies against comparing the 
mass of brain with the mats of nerves. The former is not 
bomogenebus, atid, às a whole, it bears no proportion to the 
size of the nerves, because the functions of the latter are quite 
different from those of the former. -In' one animal, for in- 
stance, the anterior or intelleetual part of the cerebral mass is 
considerable, while in another, whose brain as a whole is per- 
haps larger, the posterior part or organs of the propensities is 
the most considerable, the mass of ‘nerves being nearly equal 
in both, and yet the former, with the smaller brain, would un- 
questionably be the mote intelligent; but the latter, on the 
other hand, would excel in intensity of passion and propensity. 

Camper's facial angle, and the other methods already men- 
tioned, fall to the ground from the same defect. The. ante. 
rior part of the brain measured by the angle is not a single 
part with a single function, as is taken for granted ; and hence 
the proportions of its component parts being neglected, error 
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unavoidably arises in drawing general inferenees, just as Mr 
Jeffrey falls into error by mistaking the external nose for the 
whole-organ of smell, and the external ear for the complete 
organ of hearing, and inferring, from the senses not de- 
pending for their acuteness on the size of these parts alone, 
that therefore Size does not add in any degree to the intensity 
of their functions. 

With these sources of error clearly in view, and with the 
principle of Size for our guide, it may seem an easy matter 
to proceed a step farther, and, like Dr Gall, at last to unfold 
the true uses of the brain. But plainly as these principles 
now open to our view the path of knowledge, it was not by 
tracing them to their consequences that Dr Gall actually 
made his discovery. He never thought of this any more 
than did those who preceded him. It was the casual and re- 
peated observation of the concomitande of great energy im a 
particular mental power, with great size of a particular and 
individual part of the beam, that first arrested: his attentive, 
and forcibly directed his notice to the inquiry, whether these 
facts were connected in the relation of cause and effect, and 
whether other mental powers might not also depend for their 
energy on size of other iddividual parts of the brain; antl it 
was not till years after he -had satisfied himself by the most 
éxtemsive and varied experience, that the energy of several at 
least of the mental qualities bore an uniform telation, ceteris 
-paribus, to the size of particular parts of the brain, that the 
idea occurred to him of tracing the relations of theses parts to 
the general principles of physiological and natural science. 
This, then, while it proves, thet, let Phrenology be what it 
may, still it is wor the:offepring of theory, affords also strong 
grounds of probability in favour of its truth, from the elr. 
cumstance of all its doctrines, picked up as it were piecemeal, 
being in perfect harmony with the best-established prineipies 
af stienee, and, consequently, offers a strong indecement to 
every reasonable and inquiring mind to enter upon its setieus 
and candid examination. And if the present paper, by ex- 
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pheining this eonsistency and harmany, contbutein any, ds 
See to produse the effect just stated, its author will hold 
himself amply reqompansed for the time bestowed in its pre- 
poration. 


ARTICLE II. 


LETTER—DR CALDWELL, PROFESSOR OF THE INSTI- 
TUTES OF MEDICINE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LEX- 
INGTON, UNITED STATES, TO GEORGE LYON, ESQ, 
SECRETARY OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Leringion, Augus i, 1686. - 
Daas S1z,—On returning home a few weeks ago from a four 


manths’ tous through the Atlantic States, I had the honour 
and gratification to find, in waiting for me, your very polite 
and aoceptable letter of the 9th of February. The informa- 
tion it imparted, tonehing the progress and present: stend- 
ing of phrapological sene in Great Britain and os the eop- 
tinent, ud not he otherwise than eminently grateful to me. 
Intelligences to the seme effact, but not so authentic, I hed 
pepvionsly received by letter from travelling: friends and other 
norreapendents, and had endeavoured in my lestures to make 
the proper use of it. Man is. ewentially an imitativa and a 
` paquent bejng, Hence a knowledge of ihe fact, that a doo- 
tine is hecoming prevalent and fashionable in a distant n- 
try, highly distinguished in literature and science, may be 
rendered in no small. degree operative in the establishment of 
thet doctrine in other places. Nor, provided the doctrine be 
trne, is these any thing blame-worthy in having recourse to 
auch mens? 

The first volume of the Phreaological ‘Transactions, and 
seven numbers of the Journal, I have been so fortunate as to 
reegive about six months ago. Subsequent numbers I shall 
receive in due time and regular order. 

There werks are not only rich in matter, but are eonduet- 
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ed. with excellent judgment and ability and admirable tact. 
The stream of truth which they put in motion, and which 
afterwards bears them along on its current, is irresistible. Su- 
perstition, prejudice, the folly and obstinacy of ignorance, and 
legitimacy in error, must yield to it as certainly as the stream 
of the Mississippi or the Oroonoco washes the crumbling allu- 
vion from its banks, or the vessel is swept from her mooring 
by the gale and the current when her cable is rotten, or her 
anchorage infirm. To attempt to make head against a cur- 
rent as irresistible as omnipotency itself, (for truth is omni- 
potent, if its Author is so,) by the miserable expedient of stale 
jests, or the no less pitiful hue and cry of “ materialism, fa- 
« galism, and the legitimating of crime,” the course pursued 
‘and the means employed by the: enemies of Phrenology—an 
‘attempt, I say, like this, is-worthy only of the mera imbecili- 
ty and intelleetual ignorance of those hy whom it is adopted 
-Philosophy rejects such- assistance, and manhood disdains it: 
In my late tour in the East, of which I have already 
spoken, I was not forgetfal of our favourite science. Besides 
conversing much on it with many of the most cultivated met 
of the country, I-deliverdd, by invitation, another course of 
Jectures in the city of Washington, where my lectures in the 
preceding summer had been instrumental iw the establishment 
‘of'a Phrenologioal- Society, an institution which, from the 
peculiar felicity of its situation, and the-intelligence, zeal, and 
activity of its members, promises to be infinitely useful to the 
cience: - 

Duting my last course of — in Washington, the cont 
‘gress of the. nation was in-sessién, atid members of it resi- 
dent in various and distant parts of the Union constituted a 
considerable portion of my class. To the whole-of them, as 
fer as I. Know, the doctrine taught was aceeptable, and the 
evidence adduced in its favour ‘satisfactory and conclusive: 
Some of them, from sceptics and ‘undeRevers, were not only 
proselyted, but converted into perfect phrenologicat enthrs?- 
at. Thee, as ¥ trust, has good seed been sseewfmt ven- 
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- sively sown in a genial soil, And I state, with. entire grati- 
fication, and much to the credit of our science, that, of my 
elass, those who were most devoted to the study of what are 
denominated the severe or exact sciences, were most easily 


and speedily proselyted, and became the most ardent votaries 


and the most powerful and dextrous advocates of Phrenology. 
This was particularly the case with Major K—y, of the U. S. 
corps of engineers, an officer of great professional worth, and 
‘distinguished for his ardent devotion to mathematics. To 
my first lecture he frankly acknowledged that he came to 
laugh, i. e. to be amused, but remained to pray. In each 
subsequent lecture he became more and more interested, un- 
til, before my course was half-finished, he procured a pair of 
excellent calipers, aad. became, in a short time, as seriously 
and zealously engaged in the admeasurement. of intellect as 
the had ever been before in that of heights, distances, angles, 
or quantities. Him I consider as my Pau of Tarsus, des- 
tined to prove a celebrated reformer. As far as my observa- 
tion has extended, the facility wich which an individual who 
has bent his attention. to it becomes convinced of the truth of 
Phrenology, may be regarded as the measure of. the. sound- 
ness of his judgment, and the.strength and excallency of: his 
véflective faculties.. Within my knowledge, no man has cuer 
seriously studied the science without becoming a groselyte ; 
bad, once a proselyte, no one has ever apostatixed. 

The difference, corporeal and intelleetual,.between the dif- 
ferent races of men, has long constituted with me a favourite 
-topic of inquiry: For the radical superiority of the Cauca- 
sian I have. always contended, and have published several 
emays in defence of my opinion. In verification of this be- 
‘ef Phrenolegy. is conclusive. 

During my late tour, I. calleeted, on this subject, a certain 
amount of informatign highly satisfactory. to. myself, and 
‘which, to the phreaological world, will not, as. L venture to 
believe, be altogether. without interest. 

The sborigipes of North America are to be regarded, I 
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think, as a variety of the Mongdiian race. Certainly they 
are not of the Caucasian. In the course of my tour I had 
an opportunity of examining and measuring the heads of six 
nations or tribes of that unfortunate family of men. - 

In the city of Washington were deputations of chiefs from 
the Cherokee, the Creek, and the Seminole nations; and in 
the btate of New York, I visited the dwellings of the Onei: 
das, the Tuscaroras, and the Senekas. 

Without going into details, I can state only the result of 
my observations and admeasurements, which were aften re. 
peated in presence of intelligent and competent witnesses. - 

The average size of the head of the Indian is less than that 
of the head of the white man, by the proportion of from an 
eighth to a tenth, cortzindy From a tenth to a twelfth part of 
its entire bulk. The chief deficiency in the Indian head lies 
in the superior and lateral parts of the forehead, where are 
sitaated the organs of Comparison, Cataality, Wit, Ideality, 
and Benevolence. The defect in Causality, Wit, and Ide 
ality is most striking. In the organs of Combativeness, De- 
struetivencss, Secretiveness, Caution, and Firmness, the fumet- 
tions of which conatitute the dominant elements of the Indian 
character, the development is bold. The proportion of brain 
‘behind the ear is considerably larger in the Indian than in the 
white man. The organ of Adhesiveness in the former is 
small, 

This analysis, brief and ickperfect as it is, unfolds to us 
much of the philosophy of the Indian character, and enables 
us, in a particular manner, to understand the nemese of the 
peculiar inaptitude of that race ef men for civil lise.. Foe, 
‘when the wolf, the buffalo, and the panther, shall have -been 
completely domesticated, like the dog, the cow, end the 
heuscheld cat, then, and not before, may we expect tu see 
the full.blooded Indian civilized like the white man. - 
Of the mint breed, which is very numerous, the. cerebsal 
development and the general character approach ‘those. of the 
white man in proportion to the degree of white: hieod which 
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individuals possess. On account of the marked superiority 
of his intellect, a half-bred seldom fails to become a chief. 

A chief of the Creek nation, who, on account of his pre- 
eminence in eloquence, held the appointment of orator of the 
delegation, surpassed in a high degree all the others. in the 
development of the organs of Ideality and Comparison. His 
addresses were replete with metaphor, and, for an uneducated 
speaker, marked with taste. . 

Of the full-blooded Indians generally, permit me to remark, 
that such is their entire.unjitness for civilization, that every. 
successive effort to mould them to that condition of life, more 
and more deteriorates their character. Of the mizt-bloods 
this is not true. Hence the only efficient scheme to civilize 
the Indians, is to cross the breed. Attempt any other, and. 
you will extinguish the race. To the truth of this the ex- 
perience of every day bears ample testimony. The real ab- 
original Indian is retreating before civilization, and disappear- 
ing with the buffalo and the elk, the panther and the grisly 
bear. Let the benevolent and enthusiastic missionary say 
what he may, the forest is the natural home of the Indian. 
Remove him from it, and, like the imprisoned elephant, he 
loses the strength and loftiness of his character. He becomes a 
hot-house plant, and dwindles in all his native efficiences. This 
problem (for so by many it is considered) is solved only, but 
can be solved easily, by the lights of Phrenology. On this 
position it is my purpose to dwell more fully hereafter. - 

The wisdom of Providence is manifested in the innumer- 
able aptitudes of things that every where present themselves, 
and in none more clearly then in those which concern the 
human family. The vast American wilderness, the haunt 
of the deer and the elk, the bear and the buffalo, required a 
race of savages to people it. But converted, as it already is, 
in part, and rapidly as that conversion. is daily extending 
into cultivated fields and populous towns and cities, the abode 
of civilization, commerce, and the arts, the mere man of the 
Jorest is no longer wanted, and he is, therefore, passing away. 
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` He has flourished—he was needed; but he is needed no 


longer, and he therefore decays. 

As respeets my intended visit to England, of which you 
have been pleased to speak so obligingly, and for their kind- 
ness in relation to which I entneat you to make my acknow- 
ledgments acceptable to the members of the Phrenological 
Society generally, but more especially to Mr Combe—as re- 
spects that visit, I say, I still hold it in contemplation, and 
cherish a hope of carrying it into effect; but not, I think, 
at an earlier period than the spring of 1828. 

In my late tour I received pressing invitations to deliver 
courses of lectures on Phrenology in two of the large Atlantic 
cities. With these a compliance was forbidden by a want gf 


ume. But I am under a conditional engagement to visit the 


same places next spring for the same purpose. Should I do 
this, my voyage to Europe will be prevented for the time, 
and ¢qunot be effected until the following season, l 

Although a visit to Europe would be the more gratifying and 
instractive to me, I think it not improbable that my labours 
in my own country, humble as they are, are the more usgful. 
And I have lived long enough to know, and, I trust, in some 
instances, to realize the truth, that public usefulness is a wor- 
thier object of human desire than personal gratification. 

In this republican country of ours we carry every thing by 
numbers. It is here that vor populi is truly and practically vox 
Dei; and here every body reads, and not a few think. I 
have thoughts of endeavouring to avail myself of this state of 
things in behalf of Phrenolagy. 

My moditated scheme is, to write and publish a small and 
cheap work, called Phrenolagical Talk, Conversations on 
Phrenology, or bearing some such simple and familiar title. 
In this production, carried on, perhaps, by question and an- 


wer, there must be no bong or superfluous words, no display 


of learning, nor any discuseton difficult ta be understood. 
Planmess, simplicity, and common gense, must be its predo- 
nua traits. If I am not mistaken, the true elements of 
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Phrenolagy, diffused in this way among the people, might be 
made to lay a broad and solid basis of thinking on the sub- 
ject, which nothing could shake, and to awaken a ‘spirit of 
inquiry which nothing could resist. 

Pardon, I pray you, the inordinate length of this letter, 
and believe me, with sentiments of high consideration, 

Dear Sir, 
Your very faithful and obedient servant, 
Cu. CALDWELL. 


ARTICLE III. 


OF WIT AND THE FEELING OF THE. LUDICROUS. 
(By Mr Wiliam Scott.) 


Ir was a long time ago observed by Dr Gall, and stated in 
his large work on the functions of the brain, that persons 
who are witty, and who are fond of sprightly sallies, bon 
mots, and repartees, have the upper and outer parts of the 
forehead, immediately before the organs of Ideality, much 
developed. Dr Gall does not attempt any accurate analysis 
of the faculty, (to which he gives the name of Esprit Caus- 
tique, Esprit de Saillie,) and states that he cannot describe 
it better, than by saying, that it is the quality most conspi- 
cuous in the writings of Rabelais, Cervantes, Swift, Sterne, 
Voltaire. In all these authors, and many others in whom 
a similarity of genius appears, the parts of the forehead be- 
fore mentioned are prominent and rounded. When this de- 
velopment is excessively large, it is attended with a disposi- 
tion, apparently irresistible, to view objects in a ludicrous 
light, and, according to the combination with which it is 
united, it leads to epigrammatic points and turns of wit, to 
private sarcasm or general satire, to good-humoured joking 
and harmless raillery, or to gross buffoonery and caricature. 
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In the first two editions of Dr Spurzheim's physiognomi- 
cal system, he has classed this faculty among the intellectual 
powers, and gives it the name of Wit, (Witz, Germ.) He 
says, that jest, raillery, mockery, ridicule, and irony, belong to 
it. It is asserted,” he says, that Wit consists in compar- 
«c ing objects in order to discover their similarity or dissimilarity : 
“ but the two preceding faculties (Comparison and Causality) also 
“ compare; and comparing in a philosophical way is quite different 


* from comparing wittily—Thus,” he adds the esence of this 
« faculty consists in its peculiar manner of comparing, which always 
* excites gaiety and laughter. 

In his new work on “ Phrenology,” lately published, Dr 
Spurzheim departs from this arrangement. He now consid- 
ers this disposition as belonging to the class of feeling, and 
states its special function to be mirthfulness or gayness.” 

I strongly incline to think that the view previously taken 
by Dr Spurzheim is the correct one; that this is an intellec- 
tual faculty, and that while its function, as well as that of 
Comparison and Causality is to compare ideas or feelings 
together, its special function consists in its peculiar manner of 
comparing. It does not compare, as Comparison does, to dis- 
cover resemblances or analogies, nor, as Causality does, to 
draw refined distinctions, or to observe close philosophical 
relations; but it compares for the purpose of discovering 
broad, violent, extravagant contrasts, and of bringing to- 
gether ideas the most incongruous, disproportionate, and op- 
posite in existence. 


Inconcrurty.—No subject has been more frequently can- 
vassed than the feeling of the ludicrous, and various theories 
have been proposed to account for it. It seems to be now 
generally admitted that it is caused by some kind of incon- 


gruity. Dr Beattie states, that Laughter arises from the 
* view of two or more inconsistent, unsuitable, or incongruous 
parti, or circumstances considered as united in one complex ob- 
“ject or assemblage, or as acquiring a sort of mutual relation 
“from the liar manner in which the mind takes notice of 
* them.” e same doctrine is thus stated by Akenside :— 
i “ Where'er the power of Ridicule displays 

Her quaint-eyed visage, some incongruous form, 

Some stubborn dissonance of things combined, 

„Strikes on the quick observer.” 
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Dr Gerard observes to the same purpose: The sense of 


“ ridicule is gratified by an inconsistence and dissonance of circum- 
“ stance in the same object, or objects nearly related in the main; 
“ or by a similitude or relation unexpected between things, on the 
“ whole opposite and unlike.” 


Although there is much truth in this, it does not amount 
to an exact description, far less to a logical definition of the 
cause of laughter, there being, as Dr Beattie observes, innu- 
s merable combinations of congruity and incongruity, of rela- 
tion and contrariety, of likeness and dissimilitude, which are 
** not ludicrous at all.“ We shall try if it be possible to come 
a little nearer to an exact description ; and with this view, we 
shall, in the first place, examine the four species of incongru- 
ity which, according to Dr Beattie, excite the feeling of the 
ludicrous, These four are the following :— 

1st, When the incongruous particulars are united by mere 
juxta-position. 

2d, When they are stated as in the relation of cause and 
effect. 

Sd, When they are brought together by a comparison 
founded on some point of similitude. 

4th, When they are united so as to exhibit an opposition 
between meanness and dignity. 

These do not by any means form a complete enumeration, 
as we shall afterwards see. 


SrürLE Contrast.—To begin with the case of jurta-po- 
sition, we laugh to see a short fat woman waddling beside a 
very tall thin man, and obliged to take two or three steps for 
one of his. A still more incongruous conjunction, perhaps, is 
a tall awkward woman stooping down to the arm of a little 
purfled round-bellied mannikin, whom she could apparently 
carry in her pocket. A country-dance of couples so contrast- 
ed, like those given in Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty, could 
hardly fail, as Dr Beattie observes, to make a beholder merry, 
whether he believed their union to be the effect of design or 
of accident. 5 
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Aay remarkable disproportion in the limbs or features of 
the face, if unaccompanied with pain or distress, (according 
to Aristotle), is laughable. No two faces or figures are ex- 
actly alike ; but there are certain limits within which the va- 
rieties are generally confined. When these are transgressed, 
we come into the region of the ludicrous, and, in general, we 
may take it as a rule, that the greater the departure from 
the just proportion the tendency to laugh is the greater. 
Thus, a nose remarkably large or remarkably little, a mouth 
or a chin unusually distended, are apt to excite asmile. The 
laughable effect would be increased by an assemblage of such 
oddities, either of the same or of opposite kinds. If we saw 
two people together, one of whom had an enormously long 
nose, and the other with scarcely any, we could hardly fop- 
bear laughing at the contrast. We are told in the Spectator 
of a wag at Bath who invited a number of people with long 
chins to dine with him together, and that their meeting was 
the occasion of much mirth. On the same principle that we 
laugh at any personal defect or oddity of appearance, we are 
affected in the same way by old fashions in manners, dress, 
and furniture; by any thing totally different from what we 
are accustomed to see used by persons in tolerable condition 
around us. In either case, we compare what we see with a 
certain familiar standard, and the laughable effect seems, ce- 
teris paribus, to be in proportion to the greatness of the con- 
trast between the standard in our minds and the object before 
our eyes. 

In the cases last mentioned gnly one side of the contrast 
is present to the senses, the other is present to the mind ; but 
in those cases where both are bodily present, quæta- position 
is hardly a proper term to express the sort of connexion that 
is required to give the incongruous assemblage its full ludic- 
rous effect. The contrast between high and low buildings 
in a city, or between the short, tall, fat, and lean people in a 
public street, is not ludicrous, To produce this effect there 
must be some such bond of union among them as to lead us 


* 
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to consider them as parts of a group; and I would prefer the 
word . grouping” to that of mere justa-position,” to ex- 
press this. Provided this grouping is effected, it seems to be 
quite immaterial by what means, or whether it is by accident 
or design. i 

The variety and contrast of occupations and of goods, which 
we see sometimes united in a country village, appear laugh- 
able to a townsman, who has been accustomed to see the dif- 
ferent departments in labour, or in trade, more accurately di- 
vided. We have seen combinations of this kiad as incongru- 
ous as that united in the person of Caleb Quotem, who was 
schoolmaster, patish-clerk and sexton, painter, fiddler, auc- 
tioneer and apothecary. The multifarious duties of Davy, 
Justice Shallow’s man, or of Scrub, in the Beaux Stratagem, 
appear laughable from a similar principle. We are told of 
the dagger of Hudibras, that 


ce It was a serviceable dudgeon 

Either for fighting, or for drudging. 

When it had stabb’d, or broke a head, 

It would scrape trenchers or chip bread. 
Toast cheese or bacon, though it were 

To bait a mouse-trap, twould not care. 

*T would make clean shoes, and in the earth 
Set leeks and onions, and so forth.” 

In the account of a lady’s library, in the 37th number of 
the Spectator, the laughable effect seems to depend on the 
contrast between the books brought together ; some of which 
the author supposes the lady had really purchased for her 
own use, the rest because she had heard them praised, or seen 
the authors of them. A few of them are as follows: 

Sir Isaac Newtons Works. 

The Grand Cyrus, with a pin stuck in one of the middle leaves. 

Pembroke's Arcadia. 

Locke on the Human Understanding, with 2 paper of patches in it. 

A Spelling-book, 

A Dictionary for the Explanation of Hard Words. 

Sherlock upon Death. 

The Fifteen Comforts of Matrimony- 

Father Malbranche’s Search after Truth, translated into English. 

A book of Novels. 

The Academy óf Compliments. 
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Culpepper’s Midwifery. 

The Lade Calling. 

Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. 

La Ferte’s Instructions for Country-Dancers. 


Another instance occurs in the same work, where a lady 
and her daughters are represented as employing themselves in 
household affairs, while one read aloud to them Fontenelle’s 
Plurality of Worlds. It was pretty,” says the author, to 


* see them dividing their attention between jellies and stars; now 
“ engaged in following the course of a planet, and now in deep con- 
“ gultation about the composition of a pudding.” A more laboured 


picture of the same kind is given in some verses of Sheri- 
dan’s on a blue stocking lady, famous alike for literature and 
notability — 


What motley cares Corilla's mind perplex, 

Whom maids and metaphors conspire to vex ; 

In studious deshabille behold her sit, 

A letter’d gossip, and a housewife wit, 

At once invoking, though with different views, 

Her gods, her cook, her milliner, and muse. 

Round her strew’d room a frippery chaos lies, 

A chequer’d wreck of notable and wise. 

Bills, books, caps, couplets, combs, a varied mass, 
the toilet, and obscure the glass. 

Oban here an epigram is laid, E 

And there a mantua-maker's bill unpaid. 

There new-born plays foretaste the town's applause ; 

There dormant patterns sigh for future gauze. 

A moral essay now is all her care ; 

A satire next, and next a bill of fare. 

A scene she now projects, and now a dish, 

Here “ Act the First, —and there? Remove with fish.“ 

Now, when this eye in a fine frenzy rolls, 

That soberly casts up a bill for coals. 

Black pins and daggers in one leaf she sticks, . 

And tears and threade, and bowls and thimbles mix.” 


It seems partly on this principle that we laugh at these 
practical jokes called hoaxes, where all the different trades 
and professions in a large town, with the emblems and speci- 
mens of their respective arts and commodities, are brought to 
besiege the doors of some unfortunate and unsuspecting wight 
of whom they are made the innocent persecutors. The joke, 
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in each: particular case, is doubtless in proportion to the in- 
congruity or contrast between the object and subject of the 
hoax ; as in the case where all the medical faculty have been 
summoned to attend a person who entertains the greatest ab- 
horrence of the whole medical tribe. In Hogarth’s print of 
the Enraged Musician, we might be amused at the union of 
so many discordant noises, whether we supposed them brought 
together on purpose or not ; but one of the principal causes of 
our mirth is doubtless the consideration, that all the discords 
alluded to, the bawling of the ballad-singer, the squalling of 
children, the screaming of the milk-woman, the hooting of the 
chimney-sweep, the horn of the fish-seller, the braying of the 
dustman, the ceterwauling of cats, the rumbling of waggons, 
the creaking and rasping of the knife-grinder’s wheel, are all 
brought into collision with the refined organs of one of the 
first musical composers of the age, in one of his finest mo- 
ments of inspiration. It is here that the essence of the con- 
trast consists, and it is this that seems to render the whole 
group so laughable. 

In all the cases which have been mentioned of this species 
of the ludicrous, arising from the suxta-position, or grouping 
together incongruous particulars, it seems to be a general re- 
mark, applicable to the whole, that the greater the contrast 
between the particulars so joined, the laughable effect is, 
ceteris paribus, the greater. 


or Wiz.—I shall now take notice of the case where the con. 
trasted or incongruous ideas are brought together by a compa- 
rison founded in some point of similitude. This, I may observe, 
when done by design, constitutes what is commonly called 
Wit. Dr Beattie observes, that he agrees with Locke, that 
* wit consists chiefly in the assemblage of ideas, and putting them 
ce together with quickness and variety, wherein can be found any 
‘ resemblance or congruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures 
„ and agreeable visions in the fancy.” And he also agrees with 
Pope, that “ an easy delivery as well as perfect conception,”—and 
with Dryden, that “ propriety of words, as well as of t, are 
necessary to the formation of true wit. I entirely accede to 
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all thus writers have observed respecting Wit, and think it 
obvious that this quality, as. the word is penératly ondersinod 
in the English language, does not result from one special fas 
culty, but from the niee union and co-operation of a variety 
of faculties. 

The unexpected discovery of a resemblance between two 
things, in other respects quite unlike, delivered neatly, aud in 
the most appropriate words, constitutes what is called Wit. 
Now, in order to produce this, we require a faculty to per- 
ceive resemblances, and this we conceive to be that which 
Phrenelogists call Comparison. But there is no- Wit in a 
mere resemblance, unless the difference or contrast be per- 
ceived at the same time. Hence we require another faculty 
to perceive this contrast. We have already seen some rea- 
sons, and may perhaps soon light upon more, for thinking 
that this is the faculty connected with the organ No 92. If 
we are right in this account of its function, it is no doubt ne 
cessary to Wit, both in its production and enjoyment; but it 
is not Wit itself, which, as well as wisdom, depends om no 
single faculty. To complete the list of faculties necessary to 
Wit, we farther require a faculty to concentrate the operation 
of the former two, by bringing the resemblahoes and the con- 
trast under our view at once, and within the narrowest possi- 
ble point, and a faculty of Language to suggest the fittest 
vehicle for its conveyance; Secretivencse is essential to keep 
the feathered arrow in its quiver until it can be let fly with ef- 
feet; and Individuality is that quiver which retains it until the 
golden opportunity occurs. It will be remembered in the 
account we gave of the Life of Sheridan, that this was precise- 
ly the combination of powers possessed by that celebrated 
man,—and to them, and not to the extraordinary endowment 
of any one faculty, was his reputation as a man of wit un- 
doubtedly to be attributed. 

When we talk of Wit, then, it behoves us well to distin- 
guish whether we use the term in the popular or the phre- 
nological sense. ‘The one is something which is the joint pro- 
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dace ef a variety of special faculties, the other is a special 
faculty itself; and both require to be eurefully analyzed be- 
fore we can arrive a the true gocount of either. 

The cases we are now to examine, where the contrasted 
ideas are brought together by some point of resemblance, 
will require us to take notice of both. These cases include, 
as a necessary ingredient, the perception of difference or 
contrast; and it appears to me, that whatever be the degree 
or. nature of this resemblance, or whatever may be our ad- 
miration of the cleverness shown in discovering that resem- 
blance, or our surprise at its unexpeeted-discovery, the laugh- 
able effect of the combination is always in- proportion to the 
contrast existing between the related or compared ideas; 
that the most laughable combinations are always those where 
this contrast is the greatest. 

Some of the finest specimens of Wit (in the popular 
sense) are not laughable. Lord Chesterfield observed, that 
true wit never excites more than a smile; but in this he is 
wrong. It may excite laughter or not according to circum- 
stances. 

As it is essential to Wit that the resemblance discovered 
be unexpected, it follows that it should not be quite obvious. 
We hardly bestow the term Wit upon the discovery of a 
single point of resemblance, however striking, as this may 
occur almost to any one; but if to this first or more obvious 
point of similarity we can add another not so obvious, 20 as 
to present a double resemblance to the mind, then it becomes 
Wit. Thus, Addison observes, when a poet tells us the 
bosom of his mistress is as white as snow, there is no wit in 
the comparison, but when he adds, with a sigh, that it is as 
cold too, it then grows into wit. Cowley, observing the cold 
regard of his mistress’s eyes, and at the same time their 
power of producing love in him, compares them to burning 
glasses made of ice ; and, finding himself able to live in the 
greatest extremities of love, he concludes the torrid zone to 
be habitable. 

Among the finest pieces of serious Wit in our language 
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may be mentioned Addison’s verses to Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
where he compares his portraits of the British kings and. 
queens to the statues carved by Phidias of the heathen gods. 
and goddesses. It is hardly necessary to remind the reader, 
that the monarchs alluded: to were Charles II., noted for his 
attachment to the fair sex, and who was preserved after the 
battle of Worcester by climbing into an oak; James II., who- 
abdicated the throne; William III., who was fond of war, 
as his queen, Mary II., was of tapestry; Anne, who- was 
married to a subject, and whose son died before herself; and, 
lastly, George I., in whose reign a dangerous rebellion was 
suppressed in the. Highlands :— 
Wise Phidias thus, his skill to prove, 

Thro’ many a god advanced to Jove, 

And taught the polish’d rocks to shine, 

With many a lineament divine, 

Till Greece amazed, and half afraid, 

Th’ assembled deities survey d. 

First, Pan, who wont to chase the fair, 

And loved the spreading oak, was there. 

Old Saturn next, with upcast eyes, 

Beheld his abdicated skies ; 

Then mighty Mars, for war renown’d, 

In adamantine armour frown’d. 

By him the childless goddess rose, 

Minerva, studious to compose 

Her twisted threads, the web she strung, 

And o’er a loom of marble hung. 

Thetis, the troubled ocean’s queen, 

Match’d with a mortal, next was seen, 

Reclining o'er a funeral urn, 

Her short-lived darling son to mourn. 

The last was he whose thunder slew 

The Titan race, a rebel crew, 

Who, from an hundred hills allied, 

In impious league the king defied. 

There never was a finer specimen of this species of Wit 

than one which occurs in the romance of Kenilworth, where 
the author compares the mind of Queen Elizabeth to one 
of those ancient druidical monuments called rocking-stones. 
‘© The finger of Cupid, boy as he is painted, could put her 
< feelings in motion, but the power of Hercules could not 
« have destroyed their equilibrium.” 


1 
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I may mention one instance more, worthy of a better 
place and a better subject, from the Flash song in the Beg- 
gars Opera :— 

See the ball I hold ; 

Let the chemists toil like asses, 

Our fire their fire surpasses, 

And turns all our lead to gold. . 

It would be easy to state numerous examples of this kind 
of wit, which, like the above, have nothing laughable about 
them. I wish now to produce instances of similes which ex- 
cite laughter. The following well-known ones from Hudi- 
bras may serve ourgurpose :— ` 

Rhymes the rudders are of verses, 
With which, like ships, they steer their courses. 

Rhymes are compared to the rudders of ships, partly, I 
suppose, because they come in at the tail of the verse, and 
partly because they influence greatly the direction of the au- 
thor’s ideas. The following description of morning is equally 
original: 

Now, like a lobster boil’d, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 

The following accumulation of similitudes in Swift s Tale 

of a Tub may amuse at once from their oddity, their variety, 


and their number: Wisdom is a fox, which, after long 
„ hunting, will at last cost you the pains to dig out; it is a cheese 
“ which, by how much the richer, has the thicker, homelier, and 
«c coarser coat, and whereof, to a judicious palate, the maggots are 
< the best; it is a eack- „wherein the deeper you go you will 
« find it the sweeter. Wisdom is a hen, whose cackling we must va- 
ec lue and consider, because it is attended with an egg; but then, 
ce lastly, it is a nut, which, unless you choose with judgment, may 
e cost you a tooth, and pay you with nothing but a worm.” 

I now quote from the writings of the. same author, an- 
other similitade, which is rather more amplified than is usual 
with him. It occurs in the Drapier's letters, where he is 
phillipizing against poor Mr Wood and his brass halfpence, 
He mentions, that he had received some hints from an emi- 
nent person in aid of his argument, some of which he had 


spoiled by endeavouring to make them of a piece with his own 
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productions, and the rest he was not able to mamage 4 I 


c was,” saya he, “ in the case of David; I cauld not move in thear- 
cc mour of Saul, and therefore I rather chose to attack this uncir- 
ce cumcised Philistine (Wood, I mean,) with a sling and a stone. 
« And I may say, for Wood’s honour as well as my own, that he 
< resembles Goliath in many circumstances very applicable to the 
e present purpose; for Goliath had a helmet of brass upon his head, 
cc and he was armed with a coat-of-mail, and the weight of the coat 
de was five thousand ehekels of brass, and he had greaves of brass 
ec upon his legs, and a target of brass between his shoulders. In 
ct stort, be was like Mr Wood, all over brass, and he defied the 
es armies of the living God. Goliath's conditions of combat were like- 
wise the same with that of Wood ; if he prevail against us, then 
ce shall we be his servants. But if it happen that I prevail over 
ce him, I renounce the other part of the condition; be shall never be 
* a servant of mine, for I do not think him fit to be trusted in any 
ec honest man’s shop.” 


Now, let us consider how it happens, that one set of 
similitudes just now quoted appears highly ludicrous, while 
the others are not in tbe least so. In both, we have the dis- 
covery of one or more points of resemblance, when we did 
not expect to find any ; but the difference between the two 
sets of cases seems to be this. In the comparisons which are 
serious, and do not excite laughter, the objects compared, 
however actually different, do not excite any very opposite 
emotions. When the author of Waverley compares the 
mind of England's Elisabeth to a druidical pillar, one object 
of a great and dignified kind is compared to another of a sì- 
milar character. Both of them address themselves to our 
Veneration and Ideality, and no discordant feeling of a lower 
description comes in to mar the impression. But when 
the gigantic Goliath, the champion of the enemies of God’s 
people, the terror of the house of Judah, and before whom 
‘all her stoutest warriors trembled, is compared to so insigni- 
ficant a person as one William Wood, an old brass- founder 
‘and hardwareman, a dealer in old copper, brass kettles, coal- 
skuttles, and warmitig-pans, the contrast cannot fail to strike 
every one as far more remarkable than the resemblance. 
Here we have not one great and elevated object compared to 
another that is great and elevated, but we have a great and 
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elevated object compared to one that is devoid of the smallest 
dignity. The one extites terror and wonder and awe, 
the other only contempt,—the two objects excite a totally 
opposite set of feelings. It seems to be in consequence of 
this, that, in the instances of serious wit, we think chiefly of 
the resemblance, and the difference, though sufficiently ob- 
vious, is not dwelt upon; it eccurs only so far as to give a 
sort, of relief to the resemblance, and to occasion that pleasing 
surprise at its discovery which this species of wit excites. But in 
the ludicrous simile the resemblance is merely a sort of honk 
and eye to tie two things together which are the most opposite 
in nature. What strikes us most here is the difference, and 
though surprised certainly at the discovery of a resemblance 
between two things so prodigiously unlike, it is the contrast 
that chiefly occupies our attention; and it is this, as appears 
to me, which is the cause of our laughter. 

It would answer no purpose to go through the other cases 
quoted, which every one can easily do for himeelf after the 
principle is stated. I shall only give two ather instances of 
this kind of Wit, one of them grave and the other ludicrous, 
which may help to illustrate my positien. 

Sir Lucius O' Trigger, in the Rivals, tells Acres, that“ his 
„ valour should be as keen, but at the same time as polish- 
& ed, as his sword.” The thought may have been borrow- 
ed from the following very witty and polished epigram, where 
it is most ingeniously applied as descriptive of wit itself :— 
True Wit is like the brilliant stone, 
Dug from an Indian mine, 
Which boasts two various powers in one, 
To cut as well as shine. 
Genius, like that, if d right, 
Fi aeaa a a 
Nad alles while it wounds 8 , 
I beg to contrast this with the following: 
One day, in Chelsea meadows walking, 


and such things talking, 
“Gesamte 
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An epigram, if smart and ; 
In all its circumstances, should 
Be like a jelly-bag.” 
“ Your simile, 1 own, is new; 
But how wilt make it out ?” says Hugh. 
Quoth Ralph, “I'll tell thee, friend, 
It should be wide at top, and fit 
To hold a budget full of wit, 
And pointed at the end.” , 

In the first of these epigrams, where Wit is compared to a 
diamond, both the ideas are of an elegant kind, and there is 
nothing in either to disturb the feeling which is excited by 
the other. Here we attend to the resemblance almost. alone, 
and as that strikes us as.ingenious and surprising, it commu- 
nicates a sort of calm pleasure. Ideality and Comparison are 
equally gratified, and we feel it, at the same time, to be witty 
and beautiful. But, in the other instance, our Ideality is sad- 
ly disturbed by the. introduction of a large ugly bag of flan- 
nel, one of the most inelegant pieces of culinary apparatus 
that can be conceived. When this is compared to an epi- 
gram, the difference strikes us far more strongly than the re- 
semblance ; the ideas are not only unlike, but productive of 
quite opposite feelings and associations, and hence the laugh- 
able effect. 

We may state, as belonging to this class of cases, the pa- 
ruanomasia, or pun, where there is no resemblance whatever 
in the things themselves, but only in the sound of the words 
by which they are designated. Here also the ludicrous ef- 
fect seems to be in exact proportion to the contrast between 
the ideas which this resemblance of sound happens to bring 
together. It is quite unnecessary to give examples. 


Or Axnsugpiry.—The next species of the ludicrous to be 
noticed is, where the incongruous particulars are stated as in 
the relation of cause and effect. It is necessary to this that 
the matters so stated as cause and effect respectively, be to- 
tally different from the true ones, and that they be, indeed, 
as opposite to them as possible. When this is done uncon- 
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ciousiy, aud from a:defictency of intellext or dae information, 
it is mere absurdity. When, on the contrary, it is done by 
design, and for the purpose of raising a laugh, it is a species 
of humour; and to this last Secretivencss is essential. Some 
instances of both may be stated. 

When events are attributed either to some very inade- 
quate cause, or something quite different from the real cause, 
or where any one endeavours to produce a certain effect with 
means either utterly inefficient, or beyond measure greater than 
is needful; these all savour of absurdity, and appear laughable 
to those who possess juster views. Causality sees the proper 
relations and fitnesses of things; and when something is pre- 
sented to us totally different from this proper relation and fit- 
ness, we are amused m proportion to the contrast between the 
real cause and effect and the assumed ones. It is in this way that 
we smile at the inconsequent attempts at reasoning, and fruitless 
activity of mind and body in children, in madmen, in persons 
who are foolish or intoxicated, weak, superannuated, or super- 
stitious. We smile at the conceit of one who took a course of 
tincture of sage to give him confidence in public speaking. 
Me laugh at the account given of two gentlemen of this city, 
who, returning home in a state of inebriety, took it in their 
heads that the Tron Church was standing awry, and endea- 
voured to push it into its place. We laugh at the story of 
Sancho Panza tumbling into a pit which he conceived to be 
of a fearful depth, and hanging a whole night by a beam, 
with the constant terror of being dashed in pieces, while his 
feet all the time were within two inches of the ground. 

A little mettlesome cur, attacking a mail-coach in its ca- 
reer through a country town, appears sufficiently ridiculous ; 
and we laugh at the abortive fury of an angry boy striking 
some herculean fellow, who could with ease throw him over 
the house. Nothing is more laughable than these manifesta- 
tions of Self-esteem, where the individual attributes to his own 
insignificant efforts, effects which are the result of very supe- 
rior means, like the fly which sat upon a chariot-wheel, and 

Vor. IV.-No XIV. o 
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said “What a mighty dust I am raising!” An instanoé may 
be given from the memoirs of P. P., clerk of this parish,” 
where he gives an account of the weekly assembly at the 
Rose and Crown alehouse, wherein, says he, I, though 


“ unworthy, did preside. Yea, I did read unto them the Posthoy of 
Mr Roper, and the written letter of Mr Dyer, upon which we 
“ communed afterwards among ourselves. Our society was com- 
* posed of the following na: Robert Jenkins, farrier,—Amos 
“ Turner, collar-maker,—George Pilcocks, late exciseman,—Thomas 
“ White, wheelwright,—and myself. 

** Now were the eyes of the parish turned upon these our weekly 
councils, In a short space the minister came among us: he spake 
“© concerning us and our councils to a multitude of other ministers 
“at the visitation, and they spake thereof unto the ministers at 
“ London, so that even the bishops heard and marvelled thereat. 
“ Moreover Sir Thomas, member of parliament, spake of the same 
“ to other members of parliament, who spake thereof unto the 
* peers of the realm. So thus did our‘ councils enter into the 
c hearts of our generals and our lawgivers, and from henceforth 
“ even as we devised, thus did they.” : 


The ludicrous effect of attributing effects to causes quite 
different from the real ones is increased by some appearance 
of verisimilitude or colour of resemblance to the real cause. 
We only stare at the stupidity of the countryman, who said 
that the building of the steeple of Tenterden church was 
the cause of Goodwin sands, as we not only can trace no 
connexion between these two phenomena, but nothing that in 
the least resembles the shadow of a connexion. But we are 
amused with the story of a gasconading officer, who, during 
a hot season, when thunder-storms had prevailed, had been 
telling some incredible stories of the loudness of his voice, 
when one replied, For God's sake, don’t begin so here, or you 
¢¢ will sour all the beer in the cellar.” 

It seems to be this verisimilitude, or colour of resemblance, 
which leads to that sort of blunders in which our neighbours 
of Ireland are considered so eminent. The genuine Irish 
bull seems to proceed from a development in which Com- 
parison is much larger than Causality or Wit, and Cautious- 
ness is least of all; so that every resemblance which strikes is 
laid bold of, and blurted out at random, without waiting to 
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try its agreement with just reasoning or accurate informa- 
tion. The Irishman, who attempted to defend himself from 
the imputation of having stolen a gun, by alleging that he 
had got it a great while ago, when it was a little pistol, was 
misled by such an unfounded analogy between the produc- 
tions of art and those of the vegetable world. A more par- 
donable error, because proceeding from ignorance in a mat- 
ter with which he could not be presumed to be acquainted, 
was that of the Highlander who found a watch among the 
spoil at Prestonpans, and, on its stopping for want of being 
wound up, naturally enough supposed that“ she was dead.” 
But one of the most famous instances of the true absurd 
occurs in the well-known story of Paddy Blake, who, being 
told of an echo at Killarney, which repeated a sound forty 
times, said, that was nothing to an echo in his father’s garden. 
If you say to it, How d’ye do, Paddy Blake?“ it will answer 
“ Pretty well, I thank you, sir.” 


Humovun.—Absurdity is often affected, assumed, or de- 
scribed, for the purpose of producing laughter, by those 
whose powers of Causality and Wit are of a superior order, 
and then it becomes what is called Humour. Swift’s account 
of the tailor of Ladoga, who took Gulliver's measure with a 
quadrant, and calculated the cut and proportions of his 
clothes upon mathematical principles, is in the highest de- 
gree absurd, and at the same time humorous; as is his ac- 
count of the projector, who proposed to compose treatises on 
all manners of arts and sciences by means of machinery. 
There was no small humour in the reproof which was given 
to one who told some incredible story relative to the powers 
of a machine which he had lately invented, by a person who 
said, that was nothing to what he had seen in Germany in a 
flax-mill, the construction of which was so perfect, that, if 
you put in the green flax as it was pulled at the one end, it 
came out frilled shirts at the other. 

The following deep disquisition in the Tale of a Tub con- 
tains within it a vein of satirical reflection against the fals 


T 
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pretenders to inspiration; but what I notice it for here, is 
the apparent absurdity of the cover under which this satire 
is conveyed. ‘ The learned ‘Eolists maintain the original 


© cause of all things to be wind, from which principle this whole 
ee universe was at first produced, and into which it must at last be 
“ resolved; that the same breath which had kindled and blew up 
the flame of nature should one day blow it out. 

„ This is what the adepti understand by their anima mundi, that 
«c ig to say, the spirit or breath, or wind of the world. For whether 
te you please to call the forma informans of man by the name of 
“ spiritus, animus, affiatus, or anima, what are all these but several 
“ appellations for wind, which is the ruling element in every com- 
t pound, and into which they all resolve upon their corruption? 
“ Farther, what is life itself, but, as it is commonly called, the breath 
& of our nostrils?” “We must here observe, that all learning 
“ was esteemed among them to be compounded from the same 
„principle; because, first, it is generally affirmed or confessed, 
that learning puffeth man up ; and, secondly, they proved it by 
“the following syllogism :—‘ Words are but wind, learning is 
© nothing but words; ergo learning is nothing but wind.“ 

In the following passages from Hudibras, the incongruity 
arising from contrast joined to some colour of resemblance, 
is happily united to the absurd, in ridicule of the practices 
of knavish astrologers, who pretended to discover concealed 
delinquencies by the stars : — 

They'll search a planet’s house to know 
Who broke or robb'd a house below; 
Examine Venus, or the Moon, 

Who stole a thimble or a spoon. 
They'll question Mars, and by his look 
Detect who t'was that nimm'd a cloak : 
Make Mercury confess, and peach 

The thieves that he himself did teach. 
They'll find i’ th’ phyriognomies 

QO’ 1 laneta, all men's destinies, 

Like him who took the doctor's bill, 
And swallow d it instead of pill. . 

Under this head of Absurdity may be reckoned that spe- 
cies of ironical writing, such as Swift's Directions to Servants, 
Advices to Officers in the Army, The Academy for Grown 
Horsemen, and the like, where all goes by the rules of con- 
trary, and where every thing is recommended which is ex- 


actly the reverse of what is right and proper. Into all these. 
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as well as every other species of ironical or humorous writ, 
Ing, the contrast between what is openly said and what is 
covertly intended, between the absurd and foolish reasons 
assigned and those which must occur to any person. of or- 
dinary judgment, forms certainly one of the most material 
elements of incongruity employed, and the only one indeed 
which seems always to be necessary to the laughable effect. 
The ludicrous tendency seems, moreaver, as in the other cases 
mentioned, to be always in proportion to the degree of this 
contrast; and hence I conceive, that if there be any faculty 
more than others connected with the ludicrous, it must be 
that which perceives and delights in contrasts. I shall just 
add a single instance more of the absurd, to which my rend · 
ers may apply the remarks that have been made :— > 
It blew a hard storm. In the utmost confusion 
The sailors all crowded to get absolution. 
Which done, and the weight of the sins they'd confess'd, 

Being traneferr’d, as they thought, from themselves to the prie, 

To lighten the ship, and conclude their devotion, 

They toss d the poor parson souse into the ocean. 

Onppity.—It is not merelydeviations from just reasoning and 
correct judgment that appear absurd, but almost every thing 
that is in any great or striking degree different from what it 
ought tobe. Any remarkable deviation from established modes 
and customs is laughable, unless some sufficient reason appears 
to justify it. This is called Oddity. Antiquated fashions ap- 
pear odd from the contrast they exhibit to those which are pre 
valent. The customs of foreign countries appear laughable te 
those who have never seen any but those of their own. Hence 
the ignorant and uneducated are more apt to laugh at foreign 
eustoms than the better-informed classes; for these last have 
seen manners of various kinds, and are acquainted in some 
degree with the circumstances which have given rise to them. 

All sorts of blunders and mistakes are laughable, when a 
person intends to do one thing, and, through ignorance and 
awkwardness, does something quite diferent. The laughable 


effect is increased, if the act, when properly performed, is digni- 
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fied and graceful, and the real performance quite the contrary ; 
of which an apposite instance may be given in the awkward 
exploits of a tyro in the art of horsemanship, when, instead 
of the rider being able to vault with ease into his seat, and to 
turn and wind the noble creature which he bestrides, as if he 
formed a part of himself,—the horse, on the contrary, takes 
matters into his own hands, and the unfortunate wight, re- 
duced to a state of utter helplessness, and, quitting the rems, 
grasps firmly by the mane, only trying to save himself from 
the ignominy of a fall. The contrast between this and the 
ease, courage, and security of a practised and accomplished 
horseman, which it naturally suggests to us, appears to be 
one great element in the Jaughter which such an exhibition 
excites. ` 


Or Dienity anp Meanxess.—The last circumstance 
mentioned by Dr Beattie, as giving rise to the ludicrous, is 
the opposition between dignity and meanness. But I rather 
question if this can be regarded as a separate source of laugh- 
ter. I rather conceive it to be merely one of the forms of 
incongruity arising from contrast, there being no greater con- 
trast than that between meanness and dignity. I have al- 
ready observed it to be one circumstance attending incongru- 
ous combinations, that the particulars opposed to each other 
suggested opposite trains of ideas and emotions; and this 
seems just to be a class of cases which falls under the general 
rule. 

It has often been remarked, that the more solemn, grave, 
and dignified a subject may be, it is the easier by introducing 
some mean thought or degrading comparison to throw it into 
ridicule. So much is this the case, that it has been often ob- 
served, there is but a step between the sublime and the ridi- 
culous ; a step too which is very easily passed, and which it 
requires some skill to avoid, when we aim at a more than or- 
dinary degree of elevation or pathos. Abundant examples 

` this error may be found in the Treatise on the Bathos. 
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It is well known, that we are nowhere more easily moved 
to laugh than in places which are peculiarly dignified and so- 
lemn. Circumstances often have this tendency, occurring in 
a. church, or court of justice, which would pass unobserved 
any where else. , 

The uniting of mean thoughts to such as are dignified is 
one of the principal engines of ridicule, when it is wished to 
lower any person or thing in our estimation. The means 
used for this purpose seem to be, to keep the more dignified 
subject as much as possible in the back-ground, and to bring 
forward the mean or degrading matter with which it is asso- 
ciated in such a prominent way as to overshadow it, and call 
our attention from it. The consequence is, that the serious 
feelings which the first would excite are hardly called into 
action, while the low feelings are not only excited more 
strongly, but are strengthened by the mixed feeling of the. 
ludicrous which the contrast inspires.— When to all this is 
joined a certain affection of Self-esteem, the result is, that 
complex emotion which we call scorn or contempt. I do not 
mean to enter here into the question, how far this instrument 
of ridicule may be legitimately employed; I shall merely 
give a specimen of its application, to show how much, indeed 
how entirely, its effect depends upon contrast. The author 
alludes to the universal cry for reformation, and against the 
measures of the court, in the reign of Charles the First, and 
his object is to throw ridicule on the reformers : 


When tinkers bawl'd aloud to settle 
Church-discipline, for patching kettle ; 
No sow-gelder did blow his horn 
To geld a cat, but cried Reform. 
The oyster-women lock’d their fish up, 
And trudged away to cry No Bishop. 
The mousetrap men laid savealls by, 

„ ‘Gainst evil Counsellors to cry. 
Botchers left old clothes in the lurch, 
And fell to turn and patch the Church. 
Some cried the Covenant, instead 
Of pudding, pies, and gingerbread ; 
And some, for brooms, old boots, and shoes, 
Bawl'd out to purge the Commons - oute. 
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Instead of kitchen-atuf, some cry 
And — — min coats, or cloak, 
No surplices, or service-book. 

The comic writers abound in instances of these manifesta- 
tions of Self-esteem, where persons in the lowest possible cir- 
cumstances pique themselves upon certain imagined claims to 
consideration and dignity. The contrast between the assum- 
ed importance and the real meanness is a never-failing source 
of the ludicrous. Honest Dogberry thus sums up his own 
pretensions to public estimation: I am a wise fellow, and 


es which is more, an officer; and which is more, a househglder ; and 
* which is more, as pretty a piece of flesh as any is in Messina; and 
one that knows the law, go to; and a rich fellow enough, go to; 
* and a fellow that hath had losses; and one that hath two gowns, 
“and every thing handeome about him.” Take the following in- 
stance from Goldsmith, where Tony Lumpkin is discovered 
carousing in an alehouse with several shabby fellows :-— 

“ 1st Fellow. The squire is going to knock himself down for a 
“ song. 

‘< 2d Fel. I loves to hear him sing, bekeays he never gives us no- 
*¢ thing that’s low. 

* 8d Fel. O denn any thing that's low, I can’t bear it. 

“ 4th Fel. The genteel thing’s the genteel thing at any time, if 
* so be that a gentleman be's in a concatenation accordingly. 

Fel. I like the maxum of it, Master Muggins.— What though 
“ I am obligated to dance a bear, a man may be a gentleman for all 
et that. May this be my poison if my bear ever dances but to the very 
6 genteelest of tunes, Water parted,’ or the minuet in Ariadne.” 


Burtesque and Mocx-HROIO.— There are two modes 
of writing which belong te this species of the ludicrous, the 
subject of which is the same, namely, the uniting together the 
dignified and the mean—burlesque and mock-heroic. In bur- 
lesque, great and dignified persons and actions are purposely 
degraded by vulgar language and mean circumstances. In 
the other, mean and vulgar thoughts are clothed in all the 
pomp of the most inflated diction. Butler is the greatest 
master we have in the burlesque; but this description applies 
particularly to his style, the mere outward garb and covering 
ef his matter. Under this grotesque outside he has con- 
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trived to weave together such a tissue of wit and humour, 
of apparent absurdity and real satire, as perhaps never was 
crammed within the same space. Instances of all these may: 
be produced without end from this extraordinary work. The 
following is one of pure burlesque, where he thus brings. 
down our lofty notions of a Roman triumph :— 


As th’ aldermen of Rome, 
Their foes at training overcome, 
Well mounted, in their best array, 
Upon a carre, and who but they, 
And follow'd by a world of tall lads, 
Who merry dittys troll'd and ballads, 
Did ride with many a good morrow, 
Crying, “ Hey for our town !” through the borough. 
One of the happiest specimens of the mock-heroic (which 
to all its other excellencies unites that of brevity) is the 
Splendid Shilling of Phillips; in which, after deploring the 
other evils of poverty, he thus feelingly describes the inroads 
of time upon the integrity of his lower garments :=» 
A fictions great; but greater still remain, 
My galli geskins, that have long withstood 
The winter's and encroaching frosts, 
By time . (what will Bot time subdue ?) 
An herrid chasm disclose, with orifice 
Wide, discontinuous; at which the winds 
Eurus and Auster, and the dreadful force 
Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronian waves, 
Tumultuous enter with dire chilly blasts, 
Portending agues. 


6 


Panopy ann TRavestix.—One of the most common con- 
trivances for bringing together dignity and meanneas is paro- 
dy, which consists in a ridiculous imitation of some well- 
known composition, and, if possible, one which, from the 
beauty ef its style, is calculated to make a deep and lasting 
impression, and to dwell in the recollection. The parodist 
chooses a subject as low as you please, and as far removed as 
Possible from that of the object of imitation, and he dresses 
this up as nearly as he can in the form and even in the very 
words of his prototype. Of course, no one acquainted with 
the original can read the paredy without having the former 
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instantly and vividly brought back to his recollection ; and 
the wider the contrast between the two, the ludicrous effect 
will always be the greater. Another contrivance for the same 
end is what is called Travestie, where the subject of a grave 
or elegant poem, or composition of any kind, is adopted as 
closely as possible, and related in low and colloquial language, 
in place of the high-sounding and poetical phrase which 
adorns the original. The first of these modes, that of parody, 
may be compared to dressing up a cinder-wench in the clothes 
of a dutchess; and the travestie, to disguising the great lady 
in the rags of Cinderella. 

Various other devices may be fallen upon to produce a si- 
milar effect, of which I may only notice the mock-bravura in 
singing, the effect of which is infinitely enhanced by uniting 
to all the trills and graces of that species of music the words 
of some old ridiculous street-ballad. I need not remind such 
of my readers as may happen to have witnessed it, of the in- 
tensely ridiculous effect produced by an eminent amateur in 
singing the Auld Wife ayont the Fire,“ with variations, 
in the style of Mr Braham. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive any contrast betweeen matter and manner which shall 
be greater than this. 


EXAGGERATION AND Dimrnxvtion.—In the course of the 
preceding analysis I have endeavoured to show, that, in all 
cases of ludicrous combination, contrast is a necessary ele- 
ment, and one which, in some shape or another, appears ever 
to be present. Two or more ideas, or objects, are brought 
together in some way or another, either by simple grouping, 
or by the discovery of some point of resemblance, or by be- 
ing stated in the relation of cause and effect, or by some other 
bond of connexion, no matter what, and we invariably find, 
that the more complete the opposition and contrast between 
the ideas thus congregated, the laughable effect is the greater. 
I therefore think, that we are almost already entitled to con- 
clude, that contrast forms the essence of the ludicrous. A 
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farther proof of this, however, occurs in the well-known ef- 
fect of exaggeration and diminution, which are nothing else 
than means used for increasing of contrast, and which are among 
the most effective and the most familiar modes of producing the 
ludicrous, or of increasing its effect. When any peculiarity 
exists, which we wish to represent in a ludicrous light, the 
means generally adopted for the purpose are to represent it 
as much greater than it really is. This is the principle of all 
species of caricature ; and every one will allow how much it 
adds to the ludicrous effect of any representation. In paint- 
ing, if it is wished to represent a person who has a long nose, 
this feature is extended to a length absolutely enormous ; 
if the contrary, it is diminished to a mere wart. If the in- 
dividual is thin, as in the instance of the late Mr Pitt, the 
caricaturist represents him as a mere lath or whipping-post ; 
if he is fat, like his great rival Mr Fox, he is swelled out to 
the shape and size of atun. This is not confined to paint- 
ing. It is hardly possible to carry ridicule on personal de- 
fects farther than is done in Falstaff’s remarks upon Bardolph 
and Justice Shallow; and it is obvious, that the effect is 
mainly produced by simple exaggeration in the one case and 
diminution in the other. To make Shallow’s leanness more 
conspicuous he contrasts it with his own bulk. If I were 


ce awed into quantities,” says he, I would make four dozen of 
* such bearded hermit-staves as Master Shallow.“ I do remem. 
e ber him at Clement's Inn, like a man made after supper of a 
“€ cheese-paring ; when he was naked, he was, for all the world, like 
“ a forked radish, with a head fantastically carved upon it with a 
“ kuife ; he was so forlorn, that his dimensions to any thick sight were 
“invisible. He was the very genius of famine.— And now is this 
“ vice’s dagger become a squire, and talks as familiarly of John of 
„ Gaunt as though he had been sworn brother to him; and I'll be 
“ sworn, he never saw him but once, in the Tilt-yard; and then 
ce he broke his head for crowding among the marshal’s men.—I saw 
“ it—and told John of Gaunt he beat his own name, for you might 
* have trussed him and all his apparel into an eel-skin.—-The case 
“of a treble hautboy was a mansion for him—a court—and now 
ce has he land and beeves.” 


CERVANTES, &c.—I have purposely delayed, until this pe- 
riod of the analysis, taking notice of what is alluded to by Dr 
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Gall as the distiaguishing quality in the writings of Cervan- 
ted, Rabelais, Sterne, Ke. We have now found, in an an- 
alysis of a great variety of kinds of laughable composition, 
_ that one element which is common to the whole of them is 
some species of contrast. Now, what is the most remarkable 
distinguishing quality in the writers above-mentioned but 
this, that they seem to take the greatest delight in assem- 
bling together ideas the most opposite and incongruous, and 
in exhibiting contrasts the most striking and even extrava~ 
gant, which they can by any means bring into juxta-position 
with one another? It will be observed, that most of these 
writers prepare for the odd and incongruous combinations 
intended, by laying a ground of contrasts, even in the first 
conception of their dramatis persone. To take for an in- 
stance the great work of Cervantes. Is has often been ob- 
served, that the author has, in his two principal characters, 
the Knight and his Squire, assembled together a greater 
number of contrarieties than ever perhaps met in two indivi- 
duals. The Knight, as Dr Beattie observes, tall and raw- 
boned, the Squire, short and fat; the one, brave, solemn,. 
generous, learned, and courteous; the other, not less remark- 
able for cowardice, levity, selfishness, ignorance, and rusti. 
city ; the one, absurdly enamoured of an ideal mistress; the. 
other ridiculously fond of his ass; the one devoted to glory, 
the other the slave of his belly; the one all honour and ve- 
racity ; the other given to thieving and lying. In the Knight 
himself we have the amazing contrast between the greatness of 
his contemplations and the meanness of his equipment, the 
grandeur of his designs and the unutterable folly of most of his 
actions. His madness, confined to a single point, but so con- 
firmed upon that one as to maintain its hold against the evi- 
dence of his senses, leads to situations of the most excessive 
incongruity, where the contrast between the intention and the 
act is the greatest possible. The good sense and admirable 
feeling which the Knight displays on all subjects, knight- 
errantry alone excepted, and the astounding absurdity of his 
an that, afford a never-failing fuud of contrast, 
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upon which the author draws without limit, and to the inex: 
haustible entertainment of his readers; for it will be observ- 
ed, that whatever may be the subject of any of the Knight's 
discourses and whatever the occasion on which they are de- 
livered, they are sure to lead in the end, though from a 
point inconceivably remote, to some explosion of absurdity 
connected with knight-errantry, transcending, if it be possi. 
ble, all that has gone before it. His immoveable impressions 
on this subject lead him to attribute events to causes totally 
different from the real ones, (which we conceive to be the 
essence of the absurd,) and his belief in enchantment always 
comes in to solve any difficulty arising from the stubborn in- 
timations of sense. In short, the whole ground-work of 
these two characters, as well as the situations into which they 
are led in the progress of the story, teem with contrasts 
broad, palpable, and extravagant; contrasts which are, on 
many occasions, carried the length of caricature, and increas- 
ed by every sort of hyperbole and exaggeration. 

In the romance of Rabelais, the contrasts and absurdities 
introduced are of a far more extravagant kind than in Don 
Quixote. As a ground for these, the author has made his 
heroes a race of giants, and, indeed, as of a bulk far 
exceeding the bounds of ordinary exaggeration; and much 
of the ludicrous effect arises from the minuteness of de- 
tail of their life and conversation, adapted to this enor- 
mous stature. Under this apparently preposterous cover, 
the author conveys a great deal of hidden satire, chiefly 
directed against the princes and great men of the earth, who 
fill so much a greater space in the world than they are just- 
ly entitled to, or than is compatible with the general well- 
being of mankind. This author, it may be observed, is ex- 
cessively indelicate, and, instead of hesitating to “ touch the 
‘ brink of all we hate,” he plunges headlong in, and abso- 
lutely wallows and revels among images of the lowest sen- 
suality and nastiness, until the feeling of ridicule almost over- 
powers thatof disgust, and we arecompelled tolaugh even while 
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we are holding our noses. He tells us, that on the birth of Gar- 
gantua, there were appointed for him seventeen thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-six cows to furnish him with milk in ordi- 
nary, there being no nurse in all that country capable of afford- 
ing the quantity necessary for his nutriment. It required eleyen 
hundred and five ells and a third of broad cloth to make him 
a pair of breeches, and a proportionally large quantity for 
his other garments. We are told of a famous mare which 
was procured for his own riding, and that being annoyed 
by the flies in passing through the wood of Beauce, in order to 
rid herself of them, she lashed with her tail to right and left, 
and by doing so felled all the trees for many leagues on both 
sides of the road, and so completely destroyed them, that 
they have never grown since. This, it seems, contains an 
allusion to the famous Gabrielle D’Estrees, the mistress of 
Henry IV., to whom his majesty had made a grant of these 
forests, which were cut down to procure money for her use. 
Of a similar kind ‘is the story of Gargantua’s getting 
rid of the multitude which pressed upon him, while he rested 
himself against the steeple of Notre Dame, by the same 
means as those used by Gulliver for extinguishing the con- 
flagration in the royal palace of Lilliput, on which occasion 
there were drowned no fewer than two hundred and sixty. 
thousand four hundred and eighteen persons, besides the wo- 
men and little children. [What the allusion is here I do not 
know.] Having gone to besiege a castle, he was hit on the 
temple by a bullet from one of the great guns; and, think- 
ing it to be a grape-stone, he said, The vintage shall cost 
“ you dear.” On his return, we are told, he combed his 
head with a comb nine hundred feet long, and at every rake - 
made about seven great cannon-balls fall out of his hair, 
which had lodged there without his knowledge at the storm- 
ing of the castle. We are told also how at supper he ate up 
witb his salad six unfortunate pilgrims, who escaped by run- 
ning under the banks of his teeth, from whence he dislodged 
them with his toothpick, after they had undergone the terror 
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of three several deaths, and the imminent danger of being 
drowned in the ocean of wine with which he washed over 
his victuals. The bare statement of these monstrosities is 
nothing, abstracted from the style and manner of delivering 
them, and the variety of absurd, incredible, and incongruous 
circumstances with which they are united. The cireumstan- 
tiality and affected accuracy of the details augment the ludi- 
crous effect, and, instead of being given out as any way mar- 
vellous, every thing is related in a careless matter-of-course 
sort of way, as if it was in no respect contrary to our every- 
day experience. As he advances in his narrative he even 
increases in extravagance ; of which an instance may be given 
in the account of Pantagruel covering a whole army with his 
tongue to shelter them from a storm of rain, and of one who 
peeped into his mouth, declaring, with many protestations of 
veracity, that he saw a whole colony of people who dwelt in 
the very entrance of his throat, thence called Gorgers. Pa- 
nurge’s account of his escape from the Turks, by whom he 
had been put upon a spit and half-roasted, (an operation 
which cured him of the sciatica,) is in a similar strain of ab- 
surdity, as is the account of the voyage undertaken to consult 
the oracle of the bottle, in the course of which the party pro- 
ceeded so far north that the words froze as they were uttered, 
and remained inaudible till thawed by the return of the sun 
in the following summer. The account of the thawing-pro- 
cess, and of the Babylonish confusion arising from the suc- 
cessive melting of orders, counter-orders, exclamations, oaths, 
cries, curses, prayers, secrets never intended to be revealed, 
and of natural and artificial noises of all kinds, completely 
separated from the occasions which produced them, form, as 
may be supposed, such a combination of contrasts and incon» 
gruities as, perhaps, never was before brought together by a 
human imagination. ` 

As in this kind of writing the story is a mere cover for 
concealed satire, much of the reader’s enjoyment, of course, 


depends upon his being possessed of the key, or knowing 
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what it was the author's intention to satirize. The most re- 
. markable feature, however, in this author's writings is not the 
satire, for there are many writers equally satirical ; but it is 
_ the absurd, extravagant, and apparently preposterous vehicle 
which he has chosen for its conveyance, in which we will - 
find, that he has availed himself of all the different kinds of 
incongruity which we have already enumerated as giving rise 
to the ludicrous. Contrast, broad, palpable, and excessive 
contrast, runs as an element through the whole composition, 
and is carried to a length which to many appears, from its 
very excess, to be tiresome and impertinent, and which, in- 
deed, cannot be properly enjoyed by any who do not possess 
a development somewhat resembling that of the author. 

Swift and Sterne have both borrowed largely from Rabe- 
lais. Gulliver's Travels is unquestionably an imitation of the 
writings of this master, but so altered as to appear with all 
the air of an original. Gulliver is pruned of nine-tenths of 
the extravagance of Gargantua and Pantagruel ; and one of 
the principal characteristics is the apparent air of good faith 
with whieh he tells his story, and the accuracy of proportion 
which he preserves in all his details. These, in place of be- 
ing incongruous and inconsistent, preserve, in a very remark- 
able degree, the very opposite qualities, in so much as to 
have deceived some worthy persons into the belief of its being 
a real history. While, however, there is no incongruity m 
Gulliver's details, there is abundant ground laid for the exhi- 
bition of contrasts, particularly in the voyages to Lilliput 
and Brobdingnag, which are by far the most entertaining of 
these singular productions. The cause of this difference be- 
tween the writings of Swift and Rabelais is probably to be 
found in the different development of these authors. By the 
portraits which we possess of them, the organ 32 seems to 
have been most developed in Rabelais; while in Swift 80, 81, 
and 19, seem to be at least equally developed. If this, as we 
think is probable, was really the case, it would naturally lead 
him, even in his search after contrasts, to render these. as 
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consistent as possible, so as to gratify, along with the love of 
contrast, those of resemblance and relation at the same time. 
The case is different with Sterne, in whom the organ 32 
appears, from his portraits, to have been very large, indeed 
the predominant feature in his development. Like Rabelais, 
he seems to have looked upon every thing through the medium 
of distortion and caricature ; and though in Tristram Shandy 
he does not go beyond the bounds of ordinary life in search 
of his characters, yet he has introduced into those he has 
adopted almost as great a collection of contrasts and oddities 
as any of the writers hitherto mentioned. A’ this work is so 
well known, I need not take up your time in pointing out in- 
stances of this, which occur indeed in every page. Nothing 
can exceed the suddenness and violence of his transitions, or 
the extraordinary combinations of ideas which he sometimes 
succeeds in bringing together. I need only refer to the 
union of the ludicrous and the pathetic, which he has at- 
tempted, and, as is generally thought, successfully, in that 
most hazardous exclamation of my uncle Toby, when, in the 
overflowing benevolence of his intentions towards Le Fevre, 
he swears that the unfortunate gentleman shall not die“ 
and in the apostrophe, which immediately follows, to « the 
* accusing spirit.” 
Sterne's illustrations are almost always drawn from the 
most opposite and remote sources which it is possible to con- 
ceive. With him every idea seems to suggest not its like, 
but its opposite; and every thing is so éxaggerated, or dimin- 
ished, so separated from that to which it is properly related, 
and so joined to that with which it has almost nothing in 
common, that there seems to be in his writings a perpetual 
jostling and jumbling together of contrarieties and incongrui- 
ties of all kinds. This tendency to view every thing in a lu- 
dicrous light is well expressed in the following sentiment :— 
Every thing in this world,” said my father, “ is big with 
jest, and has wit in it, and instruction too, if we could but 
“ find it out.” Sterne's mind was of a cast that was better 
Vor. IV.—No XIV. P 
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fitted to find out the wit than the instruction. Such a writer 
absolutely lives upon absurdities, and luxuriates among the 
most extravagant fancies; and in the wantonness of his ima- 
gination, rather than be baulked of his favourite repast, 
brings together ideas the greatest and the most contempti- 
ble, the most dignified and the most mean, the most refined 
and the most gross, without regarding the offences given to 
delicacy or propriety of sentiment, or the risk of lessening 
the reverence for things sacred. These are faults to which 
Rabelais, Swift, and Sterne, are all peculiarly liable; and it 
unfortunately happens, that authors who excel in this style 
are exceedingly subject to fall into these two opposite faults 
of ribaldry or profaneness. 

That the talent may, however, be exercised in an exquisite 
degree, without such excesses, we entertain no doubt; in 
proof of which we may refer. to Cervantes, who, in his most 
humorous and entertaining representations, is never pro- 
fane, and never descends to sensuality or nastiness. Our 
own Shakspeare too has furnished us with instances in this 
way of writing, of the richest kind, to which the most scru- 
pulous can make no exception. I may refer to that wildest 
of all the creations of his unrivalled fancy, The Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,”—a composition in which the most luxu- 
riant wit is united to the most beautiful poetry, combined in 
such a way that we cannot decide which ingredient predo- 
minates. Like the other writers we have mentioned, he lays 
a ground for his contrasts, by bringing upon the scene, on 
the one hand, those ideal, tiny, elegant, capricious beinga, 
the fairies; and on the other, a set of rude and ignorant me- 
chanicals, the tinkers, coblers, weavers, and bellows-mend- 
ers of Athens; and having brought the most foolish and 
conceited of these, whom, for the better contrast, he has orna- 
mented with an ass’s head, into the presence of the most 
beautiful, refined, and elevated of the aerial race, even the 
fairy-queen herself, he, by means of Oberon’s spell, makes 
her straightway fall in love with him. In the scenes which 
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follow, we have just enough and no more of the incongrui- 
ties which may be extracted from a junction so preposterous. 
The introduction of Bottom to these aity essences, Pease- 
blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustardseed, and the conver- 
sation between them, are characterized by the purest tuste. 
The contented stupidity with which he lolls on his flowery 
couch, and has his hairy muzzle scratched by their tiny fin- 
gers, is quite exquisite. Titania’s dotage, and his reception 
of all her cares and kindness, are conceived with equal tact 
and delicacy, without the mtroduction of any vulgar or sen- 
sual ideas. We cannot resist giving a specimen: 

% Botiom. Where's Monsieur Mustardseed ? 

“ Mustardseed. Ready. 

% Bot. Give me your neif, Monsieur Mustardseed. Pray you, 
* leave your courtesy, good Monsieur. 

Must. What's your will? 

% Bot. Nothing, good Monsieur, but to help Cavaliero Pease- 
se blossom to scratch. I must to the barber’s, Monsieur; for, me- 
* thinks, I am marvellous hairy about the face, and I am such a 
“ tender asa, if my hair do but tickle me I must ecratch. 

% Titania. What, wilt thou hear some music, my sweet love? 

-ec Bot. I have a reasonable good ear in music ; let us have the 
“ tongs and the bones. 

«< Tit. Or say, sweet love, what thou desirest to eat? 

% Bot. Truly, a of provender. I could munch your good 
“dry oats. Methinks I have elle. desire to a bottle of bay: 
* Good hay, sweet hay hath no fellow. 

“c Tit. I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
„The squirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. . 

c Bot. I had rather have an handful or two of dried pease. But 


4 I pray you let none of your people stir me; I have an exposition 
te of sleep come upon me. 
Tit. Sleep then, and I will wind thee in my arms. 
“ Fairies, begone, and be all ways away. 
** So doth the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle 
“ Gently othe becky f. female iry 0 ' 
“ Enri e ngers e elm. 
“o, how I love thee! how J dote on thee!” 


In our enumeration of authors remarkable for a great en- 
dowment of the organ and faculty now under consideration, 
it would be unpardonable to omit Voltaire, whose bust shows 
a very large development of the organ in question, and whose 
works are no less remarkable for that quality of mind which 
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we have supposed to be connected with it. The talents of 
this highly-gifted person were so vast and so various, and he 
has written so much, and in so many different departments 
of literature, that it might be thought difficult to show what 
quality was most conspicuous in his writings; but here we 
must distinguish between his poetical and his prose writings. 
In the former he aimed at equalling or excelling those ex- 
quisite models which the world already possessed in various 
languages. In his epic poems, and still more in his trage- 
dies, he was bound to observe a set of rules, the transgres- 
sion of which is no where more severely forbidden than it is 
by the French. But in his letters, in his tales, and in many 
of his writings, which are intended to be considered as philo- 
sophical, he gives a loose to that vein of mockery and satire 
which almost perpetually appears lurking even under his 
most serious compositions. Great as his Comparison and 
Causality undoubtedly are, they are not a match for his Wit, 
or rather for that faculty which delights in violent incon- 
gruities and extravagant contrasts. Like “ my father” in 
Tristram Shandy, he discovers these, or what he imagines to 
be such, everywhere, not merely in the puny works and ab- 
surd opinions or actions of his fellow-creatures, but in the 
arrangements and dispensations of the great Author of Na- 
ture. Not satisfied with levelling to the dust the hollow and 
pernicious structures of superstition, priestcraft, tyranny, 
and imposture, which have caused and are still causing so 
much misery in the world, he attacks with the same wea- 
pons the sacred Majesty of Heaven itself, and the Oracles of 
Divine Truth, delivered in mercy to be the guide, the solace, 
the stay, and the salvation of mankind. What in Swift or 
Sterne is only an occasional ebullition of wantonness or va- 
nity, is in Voltaire a fixed and systematic purpose to destroy 
and utterly subvert the foundations of all religious faith. 
The object is not everywhere avowed, but it is everywhere 
apparent, and he never omits an opportunity, openly or co- 
vertly, to aim a blow, or let fly an arrow, against all that the 
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- greatest, and wisest, and most excellent of men have ever es- 
teemed worthy of the profoundest reverence. Deeply as all 
this is to be deplored, and great as the immediate mischief 
hag been which has resulted from it, the consequences have 
in the end been just what every lover of humanity will re- 
joice in. For while superstition and imposture, priestcraft 
and tyranny, are gradually disappearing, and crumbling 
through their own inherent rottenness, the great foundations of 
our religion stand secure and unshaken in their own majestic 
-simplicity, and every weapon aimed against them has recoil- 
ed upon the head of its miserable author. Such and so un- 
happy are the consequences which may result from the love 
of incongruity, contrast, and paradox, when not kept under 
-control by these far more useful and important faculties, 
Comparison and Causality. The former may occasionally 
serve for the detection and exposure of error ; hut the latter 
are the powers conferred upon us for the far higher purpose 
of the discovery of truth; and unless they predominate in 
the intellect, the other will, if not kept under due regulation, 
afford a tendency towards universal scepticism, withering 
and blighting all our best and most consoling feelings, and 
leaving us naked, and shivering, and defenceless, without 
God, and without hope in the world. 

I have now finished the second part of my proposed ana- 
lysis, the consideration, namely, of that quality of mind most 
conspicuous in those authors who are most remarkable for a 
great development of the organ $2; and here, as in the 
former part of the inquiry, I think the result has been, that 
the great and universal ingredient which runs in one shape 
or another through all their writings is the love of contrast. 
It changes, no doubt, its form, its application, and almost its 

very nature, according to the combination in which it exists 
with the other powers; but still I think any one who has at- 
tended sufficiently to the first part of the analysis will be sa- 
tisfied that contrast lies at the bottom of all. 
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Tuxory or Laventer.—We are now prepared to inquite 

a little more minutely into the feeling of the ludicrous, and 
to investigate more nearly the origin, source, and cause of 
that pleasing convulsion of the facedties called laughter. I 
think it cannot be that this feeling is the special function of 
a single faculty, or that it is more than incidentally connect- 
ed with the. organ 32; for I have known many persons 
easily moved to laughter in whom this organ is extremely 
moderate. This, I believe, is a common observation. On 
the other hand, many who have this organ largely develop- 
ed are not much addicted to laughter. Swift, in whom the 
organ must have been large, seldom or never laughed. 
The heartiest, the loudest, and the longest-continued laugh- 
ter is neither produced by any species of Wit, nor is the 
indulgence of it confined to those in whom Wit is predo- 
minant. There is no doubt a kind of laughter which arises 
from the mere animal feelings attendant upon buoyant 
health, and which has nothing to do with any mental facul- 
ty, but seems to be the effect solely of some physical influ- 
ence acting upon the organs. But as far as we can trace it, 
‘I think that there are two circumstances which we find in 
every instance of laughter not simply physical. The one is, 
that there are two different and even opposite kinds of feel. 
ing excited in the mind; and the other is, that one of 
these feelings, at least, belongs to the department of the 
lower propensities. It appears to me that when we laugh, 
it is always parély from the gratification of one or more 
of the propensities; but we do not laugh from this cause 
alone; when we laugh there is always in the mind a eon- 
trariety of emotion, a kind of jarring, however slight, be- 
tween the propensities and sentiments, or between one of the 
lower propensities and another whose function is higher. 
Thus, in the intercourse between the sexes, the direct grati- 
fication of animal desire does not excite laughter; but let 
an idea be started which tends that way, and is checked by 
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Self-esteem and Love of Approbation, or even a little by 
Censcientiousness,.and the effect is instantly to excite laugh- 
ter. The amusement in a game of bunt the slipper, forfeits, 
kisses and commands, or plain romping, between young 
persons of opposite sex, is plainly attributable to this. The 
shouts of merriment which pursue the half-laughing, half- 
frightened, but not much-displeased damsel; while she flies 
from the deprecated kiss, are obviously to be accounted for 
by a certain light play of opposing feelings. The lower 
propensities would say yes, the higher say no. The latter 
are not, after all, very seriously alarmed, for the matter at 
worst is not of any great importance ; but still there is a 
slight jarring, and to this, I think, we must attribute the at- 
tendant laughter. 

To the same cause, I think, is to be attributed the laugh. 
ter which arises among boys and Jrishmen, in indulging, 
without any very seriously mischievous intent, their facul- 
ties of Combativeness and Destructiveness. These cannot 
be exercised in their fullest extent without offending the 
feeling of Benevolence. But within any tolerable limits 
the risible feeling is quite irresistible. The delight of the 
mob at seeing a beau fall in the kennel takes its rise partly 
at least from this source. They laugh so long as they think 
the injury has only happened to his clothes. Benevolence 
is just affected in that slight way as to give a farther zeat 
to the gratification of the lower propensity ; but if the poor 
man breaks his leg in the fall, the feelings instantly take a 
different turn, and the higher sentiments being strongly af- 
fected, the lower are instantly repressed, and all ludicrous 
emotion disappears. We laugh at the unfortunate situas 
tion of John Gilpin, when run away with by the Calan- 
der’s horse; at the successive loss of his hat, wig, and cloak; 
at the breaking of the bottles, and loss of the wire, running 
down his horse's flanks; at his losing his dinner, and being 
earried, will he nill he, ten miles into the country, suffering 

all the while the extreme terror of falling and breaking hie 
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bones. We feel that it is almost wicked to laugh at this; 
Benevolence would dictate a very different feeling; yet 
nevertheless we feel laughter inevitable. There can be no 
doubt that it is the propensities, and these alone, which are 
gratified by such an exhibition. 

From the same cause arises the loud, and hearty, and 
continued laughter of children at their play. Every trick 
they can invent to tease, and annoy, and inflict little per- 
sonal inconveniences on each other, causes a fresh burst of 
merriment, in which the object of the petty assault not 
unfrequently joins. Thus it is that the mistakes, jostlings, 
knocks, and falls, which occur perpetually in their games, 
are so delightful to boys, and cause such an agreeable colli- 
sion of feelings, that what would at another time be re- 
garded as a tolerably severe blow, is often passed without 
Notice, until its effects become visible by a contusion. 
This is what is peculiarly called fùn; and where Combat- 
iveness is large, is almost sure to end in something very 
like actual fighting, without seeming to check the mirth, or 
diminish the enjoyment. But we see how instantaneously 
this is put an end to by the occurrence of any real mis- 
chief; or any accident which threatens serious consequen- 
ces. The play of light and opposing feeling is then ended, 
and a single emotion of a stronger and more engrossing 
nature, pity or fear (Benevolence or Cautiousness), oc- 
cupies the mind, until its effetts are over, and the feelings 
again restored to their ordinary equilibrium. 

Before quitting this subject, I cannot resist mentioning an 
entertainment which has long been a favourite one, not 
merely with children, to whom, however, it is peculiarly 
delightfal, but even with grown persons of all ranks, and 
of which the grave and the learned have been known to 
partake, when they can do it without toq much compromis- 
ing their dignity. I allude to that fun-exciting, side-shak- 
ing hero of itinerant celebrity, Punch, with the regular ac- 
companiments of his Wife and Miss Polly, the Lawyer, the 
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Doctor, the Hangman, and the Devil. This ingenious en- 
tertainment seems to combine almost every possible species 
of incongruity, of which, certainly, no inconsiderable part 
arises from the deception by which puppets of wood and 
wire are made to appear gifted with the powers of motion 
and speech. In this way it is so managed, that although 
the performance is addressed entirely and exclusively to the 
lower propensities, yet all idea of reality is so completely 
laid aside, that the higher sentiments are not offended as 
they would be under any other circumstances. Punch is 
in fact a most scandalous and atrocious character; a per- 
sonification of the lower propensities in their highest activ- 
ity, unrestrained by any of the higher sentiments. He 
kisses his wife, or, what is quite the same to him, Miss 
Polly, before company, without the least regard to decency, 
and knocks them on the head the next minute, without 
ceremony and without much provocation. His constant 
appeals on all occasions to the cudgel, and the manner in 
which he lays it on, to right and left, without hesitation or 
remorse, are among the most delightful circumstances at- 
tending Punch. Every stroke causes a shout of tumultu- 
ous laughter among the juvenile spectators. The appear- 
ance of bona fide beating is gratifying in the highest de- 
gree to Combativeness and Destructiveness; while Bene- 
volence is set at ease, by the reflection, that all this fracas 
is only the knocking together of two senseless pieces of 
wood. I conceive, however, that the sentiments (which of 
themselves are blind) are affected in some slight degree, 
even by what has the appearance of offending them; but 
that intellect coming in every moment to assure us there 
is no real mischief, the result is just that sort of tickling of 
the faculties which causes laughter. 

Secretiveness is often greatly concerned in producing 
laughter, not only in the simple form in which itis gratified 
in the games of Hide.and Seek, Blind Man’s Buff, or what 
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is well. known in Scotland by the name of “ Boggle about 
c the Stack, — when 
Latentis proditar intimo 

Gratus peelle: risus ab angulo ; 
or in the more-refined stratagems and disguises which it 
suggests to the man of wit, but also in the broad and palp- 
able shape of direct lying and thieving. When these are 
performed gravely and well, without any felonious intent, 
when the lie is only told to excite a momentary stare, and 
is explained before it can answer any purpose of serious de- 
ceit, or when the ring or handkerchief is neatly abstracted 
to show a little dexterity, or to reprimand inattention, they 
produce no other effect than a laugh. It serves no purpose 
to comment on the folly of this sort of amusement, or to say 
there is no wit in it. This is all quite true, but it is equally 
so that many things in which there is no wit are abundantly 
laughable, and may discompose the gravity of the most se- 
date philosopher. Our ancestors who, to say the truth, were 
much greater boys than we are, have, by immemorial usage, 
set apart one day in the year for this peculiar gratification of 
Secretiveness ; and on the first of April, Conscientiousness 
is, by common consent, allowed to take a nap, and every one 
may lawfully utter as many lies as he pleases. 

Dr Beattie has remarked, that nothing can be a more com 
plete specimen of incongruity than the character of a knave ; 
and the reason why it is not laughable in ordinary life is, 
that any real instance of knavery so offends the higher sen- 
timents, and so excites our indignation against the offender, 
that these feelings overpower and keep down the lighter 
emotions of ridicule. When, however, knavery is represent- 
ed in such a way as not to excite these stronger feelings, it 
is irresistibly laughable. The rogueries of the clown in 2 
pantomime, where all idea is banished of the reality of crime, 
and nothing given but its incongruity, are highly ludicrous. 
I may here mention an entertainment described in the Tra- 
vels of Campbell of Barbreck, seen by him in Aleppo, which 
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was sufficient to diseompose the gravity of that gravest of all 
people, the Turks. This was a show, somewhat in the style 
of the Ombres Chinaisea, whera a man. behind the scenes 
epoke for all the characters; and the author says, the dialogue 
and incident appeared to him to be executed with a degree 
of the vis comica superior to any thing he had seen in Eu- 
rope. The plot was founded on a law of that country, that 
if a man repudiated his wife thrice he cannot take her back, 
unless she be previously married and divorced by another 
man. To obviate this, husbands who repent having di- 
be vorced their wives a third time, employ a man to marry them and 
c restore them again, and he who does this office is called a hullab. 
“ In the piece before us, however, the lady and the hullah like each 
e other so well, that they agree not to separate. The husband 
ec brings them before the Cadi to enforce a tion ; and the 
ee scene before the Cadi was as ludicrous and as keen a satire upon 
sc these magistrates as can well be conceived, though of a low kind. 
The piece was introduced with a grand nuptial procession, in 
„ which the master displayed the powers of his voice, by utteri 
c a variety of the most opposite tones in the whole gamut of the 
e human voice; sometimes speaking, sometimes squeaking like a 
“ burt child; sometimes huzzaing as a man, woman, or child; 
“ sometimes neighing like a horse, and sometimes interspersing it 
re with such sounds as commonly occur in crowds, in such a man- 
“ ner as astonished me; while the concomitant action of the ima. 
ges, grotesque beyond measure, kept up the laugh; horses kick- 
« ing and throwing their riders; asses biting those near them, and 
‘© kicking those behind them, who retire limping in the most ludic- 
“ rous manner; while their great standing character in all pieces, 
% Karaghuse, (the same as our Punch, ) raised a general roar of ob- 
re gtreperous mirth even from the Turks, with his whimsical action, 
* o€ which, I must say, that though nonsemical, indecent, and 
c sometimes even disgusting, it was, on the whole, the most finish- 
“ ed composition of low ribaldry and fun that I ever beheld. 
r When they come before the Cadi, he is seated in his divan of 
* justice; but as soon as the complaint is opened and answered, he 
te rises and comes forward between the contending parties. Here 
ec he turns to one, and demands in a terrific tone what he has 
4 to say, while the other puts cash in his hand behind, and 
“in rtion as the is counted in, inereases the terror 
“ of his voice. He then pockets the money and turns to the 
c other, and demands what he has to offer, while, in like 
e manner, he receives the bribes from his adversary, and puts it in 
ce an ite pocket. This alternate application lasts till the purses 
“ of both are exhausted, when, giving a great groan, he retires on 
* one side to reckon the money of each, when, balancing them, he 
“ finds plaintiff better than defendant by three half-pence, and 
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e judgment accordingly. The defendant appeals to the 
t Bashaw; the go before him ; Karaghuse, however, takes the 
* defendant aside, and in a dialogue, which was pointed, witty, and 
„ bitterly satirical, develops to him the whole system of magistra- 
cc tical injustice, advises him to bribe the Bashaw, and, i 
bis zeal for all young people fond of amorous enjoyment, (whi 

ec he is at some pains to enlarge upon to the excess of indelicacy,) 
“ offers him the aid of his purse. The advice is followed; the 
ce bribe is ted; the Cadi’s decree is reversed, and himself dis- 
“ ; and the mob at once hustle him and bear the hullab 
ec home to his bride with clamours of joy. Here again the master 
ec showed his extraordinary powers, giving not only, as before, dis- 
* tinct and opposite tones of voice, but huddling together a num- 
ber of different sounds with such skill and rapidity, that it was 
c scarcely possible to resist the asion that they were the 
s issue of a large tumultuous crowd of men and animals. With 
* this extravagant melange the curtain dropped, and the perform- 
** ance ended.” 


In the performance here described every species of con- 
trast, absurdity, and exaggeration seems to be united in all 
their most incongruous forms. It is addressed throughout to 
the lower propensities, and vice itself is so caricatured as, in 
place of indignation, to excite only laughter. Such a repre- 
sentation .made in the theatre by actual living performers 
would disgust rather than amuse us; but when made by a 
set of figures not six inches high, all idea of reality is so 
completely excluded, that the sentiments feel compara- 
tively at ease, and leave the propensities to enjoy their 
full measure of gratification, the sentiments only interfering 
so far as to give its full effect to the feeling of incongruity, 
and the result is what is described by this author, the most 
intense, irresistible, noisy, and tumultuous laughter. 

My theory, then, is, that laughter is occasioned by a 
slight degree of opposition between the lower propensities 
and the sentiments; and that, in the enjoyment which at- 
tends it, it is the former chiefly which are gratified, while 
the latter are always in some sort opposed to it. If this be 
sound doctrine, it may disappoint those who have have been 
accustomed to regard laughter among the purest and most 
innocent of our pleasures; but I think it will be found to 
harmonize with the opinions of our most approved moralists. 
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Addison writes thus concerning it in the Spectator, No 381:— 


% have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The latter I con- 


cc sider as an act, the former as a habit of the mind. Mirth is short 
and transient, cheerfulness fixed and permanent. Those are often 
“‘raived into the greatest transports of mirth who are subject to the 
“ greatest depressions of melancholy. On the contrary, cheerful- 
< ness, though it does not give the mind such an exquisite gladness, 
prevents us from falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is like 
“ a flash of lightning, that breaks through a gloom of clouds and 
“ glitters for a moment; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day- 
«Tight in the mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual se- 
* renity. 

Men of austere principles look upon mirth as too wanton and dis- 
“ solute for a state of probation, and as filled with a certain triumph 
ee and insolence of heart that is inconsistent with a life which is 
“ every moment obnoxious to the greatest dangers. Writers of this 
“ complexion have observed, that the sacred Person who was the 
“ great pattern of perfection was never seen to laugh.” 


This may be all true; but yet, as men are at present con- 
stituted, laughing is too agreeable a relaxation of the facul- 
ties to be altogether abandoned. I can even conceive, that 
in our imperfect state it may have its use in clearing away 
the clouds that are apt to gather over our higher faculties 
when too long or too painfully exercised, as winds disperse 
the vapours of the atmosphere. I agree, however, with the 
same writer, who elsewhere observes, that cheerfulness 
should, if possible, be the permanent habit of the mind, and 
mirth only an occasional indulgence. I am far from being 
so puritanical as to suppose, that, when kept within due 
bounds, it may not be enjoyed with perfect blamelessness, 
but with those who pursue it too eagerly, it may be extreme- 
ly difficult so to restrain it. The propensities are an essen- 
tial part of our nature, and we cannot refuse them, from 
time to time, their proper and legitimate indulgence; but 
if indulged too eagerly or too long, they are extremely apt 
to break from under the control of the sentiments. It is 
but a step from the overflowing of harmless mirth to the 
verge of folly, and this cannot be long indulged in consist- 
ently with innocence :— ` 


Where lives the man who has not tried 
How mirth can into folly glide, 
And folly into sin ? 
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The wisest of men has observed, that . sorrow is better 
s than laughter.“ Tears arise from an affection, not neces- 
sarily painful, of the sentiments, particularly Benevolence, 
Veneration, Hope, Wonder, and Ideality ; and this affection, 
if not too severe or too long continued, is accompanied with 
pleasure of its kind, and, by exercising these sentiments, is 
even advantageous. Hence it is added By the sadness of 
‘* the countenance the heart is made better.“ We are not 
told this of laughter, but the contrary. Fools are more ad- 
dicted to laughter than wise men. Those in whom the 
higher sentiments predominate greatly over the propensities 
seldom laugh. 

Conseientiousness, when very active, seems to be a consi- 
derable represser of laughter. There are some worthy per- 
sons in whom this sentiment is strong, and the feeling of in- 
congruity proportionally weak, who are not only extreme- 
ly slow in perceiving the point of a joke, but, even when this 
has been completely explained to them, cannot be prevailed 
upon to laugh, until they are satisfied that all the particulars 
are strictly true. They annoy you with their doubts, that 
the story is “ too good to be true,” that it is beholden to 
* the maker,” and many other saws of a similar kind. This 
turn of mind, though sufficiently provoking to the retailers 
of jokes, is more worthy of respect, and more indicative of 
valuable qualities, than that of those who pass their lives in 
a perpetual giggle, and who are eternally teasing you with 
stale and unprofitable jesting. 

Although I certainly consider that the propensities are 
most gratified in laughter, it is an essential part of the theory 
that the sentiments are concerned in it also, and that the 
slight opposition which they offer is a necessary ingredient 
in the play of feelings from which laughter arises. We do 
not laugh when the propensities are gratified to the full, un- 
opposed or unmarked by the sentiments. The brutes are 
incapable of laughter; and I conceive the reason to be, that 
they are destitute of the higher sentiments, and that, there- 
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fore, with them the alternate play of feeling alluded to can 
have no existence. 

If the above theory be correct, laughter should be most 
common at that period of life when the propensities are in 
their pristine vigour, and before the sentiments are come to 
the maturity of serious and energetic action. It should also 
be most frequent with those in whom. the organs of both 
propensities and sentiments are in a free and uneonstrain- 
ed state, prompt to answer at every call, and maintaining 
that nice balance which I may call a trembling equilibrium. 
It is in youth chiefly where we find these conditions co- 
existing; and, accordingly, it is in the young in whom the 
faculties are freah and vigorous, unbroken by care, and un- 
fatigued by long or toilsome exertion, and in whom the pro- 
pensities in particular are most generally active, that we find 
the tendency to laughter most conspicuous. It is repressed 
in age, when the fibres get rigid or languid, and when, con- 
sequently, there must be less of that light play of feeling we 
have spoken of. It is equally repressed in those whose faculties 
are fatigued with labour or study, or weighed down by any 
enduring painful affection, that of grief for instance, or of 
depression arising from misforume,—<the sickness of heart 
arjsing from hope deferred, or the self-condemnation conse- 
quent upon crime. If any of the sentiments are thus strong- 
ly excited in any one direction, it prevents any lighter feel- 
ing from being attended to. 

Some combinations of original development may, no doubt, 
give a greater tendency to laughtet than others. The or- 
gan 32, being large, is undoubtedly favourable to it ; but if 
Secretiveness be large aleo, the individual may probably be 
more gratified by making others laugh, than by laughing 
openly himself. This is the development, as I have else- 
where stated, which gives rise to what is called Humour ; 
and the individuals who possess it, though enjoying the lu- 
dicrous with the most intense relish, have the power of re- 
fraining from its open manifestation. In other respects, that 
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combination is probably most favourable to the feeling of the 
ludicrous which is equally balanced between the lower propen- 
sities and higher sentiments. If the sentiments predominate 
very much, the individual will probably be more apt to imi- 
tate Heraclitus than Democritus, and will oftener feel inclin- 
ed to weep for the crimes and miseries of mankind, than to 
laugh at their follies. 

But there are other kinds of laughter besides that of in- 
nocent mirth, There is the laugh of brutality and inso- 
lence, approaching what we might conceive of the laughter 
of fiends.—(I may here mention, what is, indeed, no argu- 
ment, but which shows that the ordinary sense of mankind 
is in favour of the theory, that, though we speak of the 
laughter of demons, we never imagined the possibility that 
angels or glorified spirits should laugh. Does not this 
amount to a tacit acknowledgment, that laughter arises pri- 
marily from the lower propensities ?)——Destructiveness and 
Self-esteem, all the harsh and selfish and anti-social feelings, 
are expressed by this laugh, unmingled with Benevolence, 
unmodified by Conscientiousness. The higher sentiments 
being feeble, are overpowered by the strength and ac. 
tivity of the propensities, and only excite a jar of the feel. 
ings alike horrid and disgusting. Such is the laugh of the 
ruffian, when beauty and innocence are exposed defenceless 
to his brutality. Such is the laugh of the infuriated mob, 
when the objects of their hatred, their fear, or their envy, 
fall within their power ; when, loosened from every restraint 
of authority, they are rejoicing and glorying in the work of 
destruction; when palaces are in flames, and when collec- 
tions of literature and the arts, of whose value they are ut- 
terly ignorant, are consigned to spoliation and ruin. There 
is the laugh of despair, the most awful and heart-rending 
expression of anguish, wrung from the wretch in the last sad 
extremity of unendurable calamity. There is that most 
fearful symptom of a mind entirely overthrown,— 


* Moody madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe.” 
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- These are the alternations of laughter and tears that sue. 
eved-each other so rapidly in hysterical affections... All these 
kinds of laughter seem, even more obviously than. tho move 
moderate and agreeable exhibitions of the affections, to arise 
frym. the alternate opposing and irregular action of abe pros 
pensities aud sentiments. It seems quite obvious, that ths 
laughter in these extreme cases does not proceed from any n 
feeling or faculty, but from a jarring or discordant state. of 
several faculties actively opposed to each other; and this 
affords a farther confirmation of the theory of its productia» 
in the ordinary case; for it is certainly an affection sui gr. 
neria, the conditions of its existence must be in all cases 
the same, 

We now come to apply this to the subject we have been 
considering ; and here I beg to return to what I stated when 
treating of the nature of Wit. I then mentioned, that in 
those witty comparisons which excited laughter, the ideas 
compared were always of such a nature as to excite different 
and even opposite trains of ideas and emotions. Now it is 
the existence of opposite emotions, or, to speak phrenologi- 
cally, the activity of opposite sets of faculties at the same 
time, that we have since, by a different train of investigation, 
come to‘consider to be the cause of laughter. It is obvious 
that these results entirely coincide, and therefore each-forms 
a strong argument in support of the other. Now if laugh- 
ter, or the feeling of the ludicrous, arises from the play of op, 
posing or contrasted feelings, then a faculty which presents 
the mind with contrasts, or which places before us two ob- 
jects or ideas which are calculated to excite opposite feelings, 
is just the description of faculty which we would conceive 
to be best calculated for the production of ludicrous combi. 
nations. But this is just what by a different process we have 
concluded to be the peculiar and original function of the 
organ 32. The proof, therefore, that we have arrived at 
the true original function of this organ, and that we havd 
also found the true theory of laughter, seems to be exceed, 
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SECOND LETTER BY GEORGE COMBE TO FRANCIS JEFF, 
REY, d. IN ANSWER TO HIS NOTE ON PERENQLOGY, 
IN NO 89 OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Sin, ` ` . 
In a note to the 89th Number of the 1 Review} 
you have honoured me by replying to my letter to you o 
the subject of Phrenology. You are pleased to say, -that 
‘ the Phrenologists have taken their physic, om the’ whole, 
® very quietly.” They have less merit in this than you pets 
haps are aware of. The greater number of the objections 
urged oy you lie on the surface, and no reflecting man, mot 
derately acquaipted with metaphysics and anatomy, ‘could 
possibly become a Phrenologist without solving thein for 
himself. The correctness of this observation is established 
by the fact, that the most formidable of your positions Havé 
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been overturned by mere ‘quotations from works af several 
years standing, in the hands of every one who has made 
Phrenology his study. Our virtue, therefore, was small in- 
not being angry at the repetition of a dose which each of us 
had administered to himself; which, besides, had been pre- 
scribed for us by many benevolent opponents before you ; 
and, inally, an antidote to which we knew that we possess- 


Yon state, that you have adverted to two detached points 
in my letter, not on account of their bearing on the argue 


“ ment, bat because they directly impeach one of them, the integri- 
“ ty or evedit of an individual, and the other, the truth or fairness 
“ of u particular statement in the Review.” Permit me to assure 


you, that nothing was farther from my purpose than to im:. 
peach the integrity or credit of so highly and so justly es- 
teemed an individual as yourself; my objections touched 
only the logical consistency of your arguments in the En- 
cyelopesdia, and statements in the Review. And, with the 
greatest deference, no circumstance connected with your at- 
tack on Phrenology is so striking to those who have observe. 
ed your general acuteness in reasoning, as the inconsistency’ 
in logic that pervades almost every part of it. Even in the 
present note, produced expressly for the purpose of support- 
ing your consistency, you characterize my pamphlet as 
* written, not only with much acuteness, but, with the two 
& exceptions we have noticed, with great propriety and fair. 
“ ness ;” while, in the very same line, you add, “ we certain- 
ly think it entirely sophistical and evasive.” Here, then, 
a pamphlet designated as “ entirely sophistical” is said to be 
& written with great propriety ;” and, although altogether 
“ evasive,” it is still distinguished by “ great fairness.” 
What an odd notion of “ propriety” in pamphlet-writing 
you must entertain, if you perceive no incongruity in these 
criticisms. But to proceed to the proper subject af your 
note. ` 
In the System of Phrenology, p. 297, in treating of the 


organ of colouring, it is said, that the faculty gives delight 
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is contemplating colours, and a vivid feeli their harmony 
and discord. Those in whom the organ is deficient, experience 
no interest in colouring, and are almost insensible to difference of 
“ shade.” Several cases are then detailed in support of the last pro- 


position. For example,—Mr Robert Tucker is referred to, 
< whose eyesight was not deficient, but who was able weiber to 
< distinguish nor to recollect many of the primitive colours when 
* shown to him.”—“ The organ is to be decidedly deficient 
“ in this gentleman's head.” Mr James Milne is next mentioned 
as possessing acute vision, but being incapable of distinguish- 
ing some colours. As to the different colours, he knows 


Blues and yellows certainly ; but he cannot distinguish browns, 
= pes reds. He never mistakes black and white objects ; 
„be distinguishes easily between a black and a blue, and is able 
even to tell whether a black be a good or a bad one. In the 
rainbow he perceives only the yellow and the blue distinctly; he 
dess that there are other shades or tints in it, but what they are 
“ he cannot distinguish, aud is quite unable to name them.“ A 
“ mask of Mr Milne is sold in che shops, and in it the o of 
Form, Size, and Constructiveness, are well dev ; while that 
** of colouring is decidedly deficient, there being a ion in the 
s i to this organ, into which the point of the fin- 
ger falls on passing it along. As a contrast, the reader may com- 
= pre it with the masks of Mr David Wilkie, Mr Haydon, Mr 
ad glas, or Mr Williams, all eminent painters, and, as the organ 
a ee a very marked difference will be percep- 
ti » 

After some farther remarks to the same effect, your arti. 
cle on Beauty in the Encyclopedia is adverted to, and the 
passage is quoted in which you state, “ that colour is in all 
4 cases absolutely indifferent to the eye, and that “ if all these co- 
“ lours were fairly arranged on a plain board, according to the most 
% rigid rules of this supposed harmony, nobody but the author of 
„ the theory would perceive the smallest beauty in the exhibition, 
or be the least offended by reversing their collocation.” The Sys- 
tem then proceeds, It is a curious fact, that the organ of 
“ colouring in Mr Jeffrey's head is actually depressed ; and it aj 
4 pears that, in the usual manner of metaph cal writers, he hes 
% conceived his own feelings to be an infallible standard of those of 
% human nature in general, It is quite true that the eye is affect. 
ed only by the degrees of light; but by this expression the mind is 
dere obviously meant. The author, when speaking in the next 
“ sentence of the t, draws no distinction the powers 
e of the mind those of the eye. Those individuals, then, whose 
* cases I have cited, and who cannot distinguish dark-brown from 
* scarlet, buff from orange, or violet from pink, would probably 
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subscribe to Mr. Jeffrey's positions, But other individugls, such 
“ as Wilkie and Haydon, have an intense sensibility to shades of 
every hue and of every degree; and some painters have assured 
_ me, that they experience a very decided emotion on contemplat- 
e iog colours, independent of every association ; and declare that 
they perceive harmony, congruity, and incongruity in their ar- 
% rangements, even on a plain , as certain! distinctly as 
“ they distinguish harmony and discord in "FP. 901. 

This passage formed the whole original subject of contro- 
versy ; and I beg to remark, that the organ of colouring is 
not stated to be absolutely wanting in your head, but mere- 
ly to be “ depressed,” that is to say, deficient in comparison 
with the development of the same organ in the heads of the 
painters. My whole proposition, then, was, that unless you 
had been deficient to a considerable extent in the organ of 
colouring, you could not have denied direct beauty in co- 
lours, and harmony and discord in their arrangements. 

In answer to this you stated in No 88 of the Review, 
% First, that he (the author of the article Beauty) has a remark- 
4c ably fine and exact perception of colours, so as to be able to match 
c them from memory with precision.” 

In reply, I beg to observe, that in the System of Phreno- 
logy, p. 377, it is said, that rRRORrTIOx és the lowest degree 
4 of activity of the knowing and reflecting faculties; and if no idea 

4 is formed when the object is ted, the individual is destiiute 
* of the power of manifesting the faculty, whose function is to per. 
s ceive objects of that kind. Thus, when tones are produced, he 
« who cannot perceive the melody of them is destitute of the power 
ce of manifest de kapital tune. When 0 e. to deda gi 
c: presented, an indi cannot perceive, so as to distingui 
ec the shades, he is destitute of the power of manifesting the faculty 
cc of colour.” 

It was never asserted that you are destitute of the power 
of manifesting the faculty of colouring ; and it is quite con- 
sistent with the doctrine here laid down, that you should be 
able to perceive differences of hues although the organ be 
depressed,“ the act of perception being the lowest degree 
of activity of the faculty. You say, however, that you 
“ match colours from memory with precision ;” and this also 
is not at variance with the organ being depressed ; for me- 
mory is said to “ imply a new conception of impressions pre- 
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* siously xreetived, attended with the idea of past time, and consci- 
“ ouaness of their former existence; and it follows the order of the 
“< events as they happened in nature. Euch organ will enable the 
‘mind to i the impressions which it at first received.” P. 398. 
It is · mentioned that perception is the lowest and memory a 
higher degree of activity of the knowing. and seflesting fa- 
culties, and seme ones are cited in whieh perception was en- 
joyed;-but not memory. Mr Sloane perceives the differences 
<t of shades when they are presented to his eyes, but has so little of 
e the organ of colouring that he does not recollect so as to be able to 
er name them separately.” I have compared the masks of Mr 


Sloane's forehead, of your's, and of the painters, Haydon, 
Douglas, and Audubon, and find the organ in Mr Sloane’s 
mask considerably deficient, in yours also deficient, but not 
so much so, while in the painters it is large and elevated. 

The painters, as I have said, assured me that they enjoy 
direct pleasure from perceiving colours, and distinguish har- 
mony and discord in their arrangement, and J attributed this 
power to their large development of the organ. The real 
question then is,—Do you enjoy this high degree of the fa- 
gulty, or do you not ? 

It appeared to me that your expressions in No 88 of the 
Review were calculated to convey the idea, that you did pos- 
dess this high endowment. You say, that the Reviewer 
te , t people i : . 
wr nn pa re aig ih oe 
er can be the cause. his enjoyment: ; 

This looks very like direct pleasure, independent of asso. 
ciation, from viewing colours; and if this were the real psy- 
chological fact, then. we should be presented with a “ de- 
pressed” organ performing the high functions assigned to an 
elevated one, and of course Phrenology would be at fault. 
My object in contrasting the passage in the article Beauty 
with the statements in the Review was to induce you, if pos- 
sible, to. speak a little more explicitly on the extent of your 
power of perceiving colours. You have done so-in the note 
to No 89, and, with all deference, I think that the Phreno- 
logists have now your own authority for saying, that the de- 
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gvee of your meritel perception is in exact ard with 
the size of the organ in your head. , 

In No 89. yon no longer vonder what can-be.the 

4% your enjoyment in gazing on bright fowers-and: per- 
r cocks necks.” -You explicitly maintain, that the beauty 
of all colours: depends entirely on the. associations with 
e which they are connected ; and while it is admitted that certain 
„Combinations will generally excite the same associations in thos 
t who are devoted to the same pursuits, it is denied that these are 
© either universal or unvarying, or that the feeling they undoubted- 
£< ly excite can ever be referred to the arganie action of the 

“ light on the sense.” You add, that, when it was said that co- 
če lours were absolutely indifferent fo the eye, nothing else was or 
* could be meant, than that their beauty did not arise from the 
„physical effect of the coloured rays on the orgap, but from the 
% associations to which that and all the other undeniable beauty 
ee in the universe was then referred.” And again, The theory 
ce is, that. oolours are beautiful, not ia consequenee of the mere oru 
«< ganic operation of their physical qualities on the eye, but ia cone 
sequence of their habitual association with certain simple emotions 
or mental qualities, of which they remind us in a great variety of 
s 1 d. This Blue, for example, is said to be beautifal, because ib 
<c is the colour of the unclouded sky ;—Green, because it is that of 
ee vernal woods and summer meadows ;—and „ because it rey 
< minds us of the season of roses, or of the blushes of youth and in- 
* nocence.”” . . ‘T 

From this statement, it obviously follows, that when yott 

gare on bright flowers and peacocks’ necks, you are not de- 
lighted by the colours themselves of these objects, but that 
your mind passes away from them, and dwells on “ certain 
e simple emotions or mental qualities, of which they remind 
“ you in a great variety of ways.” Thus, the red of the rose 
is nothing to you as a mere colour,—it does not, for one in- 
stunt, detain your mind on ited fas a lovely object, —is makes 
no gteteful. “.orgenie impression on your sense, —but is 
pleasing merely because it reminds you of the season in which 
it is produced, or of the blushes of youth and imocence t 
the blue of the peacock’s neck, again, as mere blue, has no 
attractions; but is beautiful to you mind-énly because it 
excites the recollection of.“ the unelouded sky” -- 

*The perhters: abeady alluded to, in whom the ergan is 
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large, tate, tbat all this is the very opposite of the sources 
of their pleasure from colours; and affirm, that they enjoy 
a-direct agreeable impression from them, altogether indepen- 
dent of association. Some of them have added, that the very 
circumstance of your preferring bright flowers and peacocks’ 
nech, indicates a weak perception of colours, because a 
strong stitmulus appears requisite to excite it. This inferehoe, 
they say, is rendered still more certain by the fact that, ac- 
cording to your own statement, even these striking objects 
do not detain your mind a moment on themselves, but serve 
Only to usher in extraneous emotions. These two circum- 
stances accordingly coincide in the completest manner with a 
“ depressed” organ. 

Suppose a theorist were to assert, that there is no direct 
beauty in melody, and no harmony and discord between dif- 
ferent sounds, but that nevertheless he perceives great beauty 
in music, and enjoys much delight in hearing a performance 
on the bugle, or bass-drum ; and suppose that we proceeded 
to ask him what could be the source of his delight, and that 
he were to answer, Oh, the notes themselves give me no 
e pleasure, but the bugle reminds me of the splendid and 
& elegant uniforms, the waving plumes, the finely-formed and 
* high-spirited horses of the lancers; and the bass-drum re- 
« calls the summer evening parade, with tbe loveliness of 
“ earth and sky in that delightful season, and all the fasci- 
be nations of female beauty and fashion that animate and adorn 
§ the scene, and hence music gives me the highest. gratifira- 
1 tion!” If such a statement were made, who, that enjoys a 
sensibility to music, would not say, thet Phrenclogy would 
be at fault, if such a man were not deficient in the organ of 
Tape. The individual supposed would never dwell for a 
moment on the.notes of the bugle, or the time of the drum, 
these to him would be mere sounds exciting in his mind ideas 
of the lancers and the parade; which objects alone would he 
the real sources of his enjoyment and causes of his admire 
tion. This case is an exact parallel to yours. Colours are 
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to you nothing in themselves; they only touch a train of ex- 
trinsic emotions, in which your whole gratification is founded. 
It would be a decided objection to Phrenology, therefore, if 
in your head the organ of colouring were in any other condi- 
‘tion than “ depressed.” 

The second topic adverted to you in your note, is the 
Welshman’s organ of Language. The subject of contro- 
versy here was the following :—“ A Welshman in St Tho- 
mz Hospital had received a considerable injury of the head, 
“but from which he ultimately recovered, and when he became 
“ convalescent, spoke a language which no one about him could 
“ comprehend.” It turned out that he had recovered the use of the 
Welsh language which he had learned in his youth, but, ow- 
ing to long disuse, had subsequently forgotten. After citing 
the case, you proceeded in the Review as follows: The 
« phenomenon is explained by supposing that a of the organ of 
c e Was injured, and that the effects of this injury were, 1st, 
*€ to destroy for the time that part of the machinery which served 
* for the recollection of English words, and, 2d, to restore to a ser- 
cc viceable state that part which had been originally used for recol- 
r lecting Welsh ones, but had long been so much rusted and decay- 
** ed as to be quite unfit for service. These are not metaphors ems 
s ployed to assist our conception of an obscure fact, or to give a 
“ sort of coherence to a s at tah, ade ok y the 
1 Phrenologiats as serious and literal trutho, affording a plain and 
“ satisfactory explanation of a very extraordinary occurrence.” 
. My remark on this passage was the following :—“< Now, 
* would any mortal believe that every word of these explanations 
“ and. statements is a fiction of your own, gratuitously put into the 


„ mouths of the Phrenologists, ap; tly for no pu but to af- 
ce ford scope for ridicule ? Not oly are there no such assertions ar 


r expositions in my work, but there is nothing approaching to them.” 

You now admit that the passage disowned by me was not 
intended to be given as my statement, but that the ideas in 
it were merely imputed “ inferences from” my book. With 
this explanation of your intentions I am perfectly satisfied, 
and most readily acquit you of any purpose of misrepreseh- 
tation; but I beg to make a few observations ‘ on the 
‘¢ soundness of the inferences or deductions by which you at- 
“ tempt to fasten down these propositions on the Phrenolo. 

had 


gists. 
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In page 6 of: the System of Phrenology (the book you 
were Teviewing), it is stated that one set of philosophers have 


taught that the mind is. a mere combination of matter, and 
, endeavoured to explain its functions by au mechanical mo- 
* tions in its parts; but this course of proce ing is equally errone-_ 

* ous as the other; and the only legitimate and philosophical me- 
4 thed of investigation is that which is pursued by Phrenologists, 
“ namely, observing the laws which regulate the union ile menial 
cr and corporeal paris of man, WITHOUT PRETENDING TO DISCO= 
* VER THE RSSENCE OR modus operandi OF EITHER.” 


It has been my endeavour, in the whole of my writings, 
to keep this principle in view ; and I am not aware of hav- 
ing attempted, in any instance, to explain the mode of ope- 
ration of the organs in manifesting the mental faculties. 
This being the case, I appeal to every intelligent man, 
whether your commentary was a legitimate deduction from 
‘the case,* on my principles. 

You inform the Phrenologists that you part with them, 
* not only in peace, but in amity ;” and also, that “ if we find, at 
the pe of a few more years, that the science is still known by 
name among persons of sense, we may think it our duty to | 
* once more into its pretensions, and give ourselves another change 
te of conversion.” Were I disposed to be critjcal, I might perhaps 


allege, that this last sentence. indicates a latent suspicion 
that, after all, you have not succeeded in demolishing Phre- 
nology, to the satisfaction even of your own judgment; and 
that it may be quite as creditable to be found. hereafter ` 
among its friends as heading the luckless column of names 
destined to an unhappy immortality as its opponents. But 
I waive all such sinister interpretations, and sipcerely rejoice 
in the announcement of a resolution so truly liberal and phi- 
losophical. That Phrenology, like every real science, will 
“e flourish in immortal youth,” is, with me, not matter of 
doubt, but of certain ticipation; Could the kind wishes 
of the Phrenologists procure for you a life as long, vigorous, 


Von say that it is not mentioned in my work that this case is quoted from 
an opponent; but the authority is given at the bottom of the page, in these 
words :—“ Tupper’s Inquiry into Gall’s System, p. 33,”—and every one con- 
versant with Phrenology knows that Tupper is an opponent. 
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and. glogione, as awaits this chene e, their Benevolence wouid 
thrill with. joy in bestowing on saciety.ao rin a ben; but 
although this is beyond their power, a humbler hope may be 
entortained—and sincerely do they cherish it—tbat you may 
live to display still greater wit, eloquence, and ingenuity, in 
defence. of their cause, than you have exhibited in opposing 
it. In al} cordiality, then, I conclude the present contro. 
versy, and trust that, when next I shall resume the pen ia 
reference to you, it shall be to announce that Mr Jeffrey 
is at length a Phrenologist. 
oo I have the honour to be, &c. 
Edinburgh, February 1, 1824. ' 


ARTICLE V. 


LETTER FROM THE HONOURABLE D. G. HALLYBURTON 
„TO GEORGE ‘LYON, ES. 


Ffallyburton House, Mindy Evening, 
January 29, 1827. ‘ 
My pear Irn, 

Havinc understood from yourself and others of my friends, 
members of the Phrenological Society, that casts from certain 
busts which I brought from Italy might be an acceptable 
present, I now beg leave to send them, and to request that 
you will, in my name, ‘solicit the Society to make these casts 
welcome to their already valuable collection. I hope 1 am 
myself too much of a Phrenologist not to know, that acca- 
rate copies of any heads, whose manifestations of character 
are matter of notoriety or of well-attested history, are truly 
valuable. The question then will immegiately arise, Are 
these busts faithful representatives of the men whose names 
they bear? They are fac-siniiles of my copies in marble, 

` 2 
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ahd any merit which may belong to them as caste is due to 
Mr Baxter, figuee-saker in Edinburgh, who certainly spared 
no pains to do them well. 

My casts, again, are accurate copies of the original busts 
now in Italy, and upon these I must beg leave to make a 
few remarks. Michael Angelo and the poet Ariosto flourish- 
ed in the latter part of the fifteenth century, and lived a goed 
way down in the sixteenth. The busts are the recognised 
and well-authenticated portraits of those great men, and were 
probably executed not long before the year 1540. At this 
period, as is well known, the arts of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture had, in Italy, reached the highest point of per- 
fection, and were attended with the highest rewards. Ga- 
lileo lived nearly a century later; this bust, too, passes cur- 
rent in Tuscany as the original portrait of their favourite 
philosopher. Upon the whole, there can be no question as 
to the identity of all the three. Their resemblance to the 
originals may probably be trusted to a great degree of ac- 
curacy, 80 far as the foreheads and posterior parts of the head 
are concerned. The other parts must, no doubt, be received 
with due allowance for the carelessness of artists who were 
not Phrenologists. I may remark here, that all the observ- 
ations which occur in the larger French work of Drs Gall 
and Spurzheim, and which have been repeated in later pab- 
lioations, respecting the Idealitz of Ariosto, the forming, . 
constructing, and generally artisi head of Buonarotti, and 
the expanded, philosophic front of Galileo, have been sug- 
gested by busts which, like mine, are derived from the pra- 
ing pes now in Florence. I believe that the original bust of 
Ariosto being of a colossal size was to make it suitable to ite 
situation on his monument in the town of Ferrara. I sus. 
pect it is in one sense not original, but had been copied from 
a bust of the poet taken during his life, and of the natural 
size. So mueh for these modern Italians. 

We may now ascend through ages of darkness and bar- 
barism to the days of Cicero and of Cæsar. Everybody 
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knows, that during. several centuriesof that period, the works. 
of Grecian and Roman art were exposed to the destroying 
propensities of Goths and other barbarians, and occasionally, 
it is said, of misdirected zeal in certain converts ta Christian- 
ity; for at one time the church of Rome had not learned be 
eberish the fine arts as useful accessaries to her pomp and 
circumstance. The finest works of sculpture were, there. 
fore, literally trodden under foot. The history of every sta- 
tue, I suppose, without exception, had been lost, and. tradi- 
tion, so rife in other matters within the jurisdiction of Rome, 
was here silent. 5 

It was not earlier, I believe, than the thirteenth: or four. 
teenth century, that the remains of ancient art began to be 
considered as objects of curiosity and instruction, and, with a 
growing spirit of veneration, to be excavated from among the 
rubbish of ancient Rome and of other Roman cities. The 
revival of letters and of the fine arts naturally brought along 
with them a body of men called antiquaries, who ever an 
have been sufficiently numerous every where, but in Rome 
have superabounded.' 

Many of the Italian and Germanico-Italian antiquarians, 
however, have been persons of very considerable learning, of 
great ingenuity, of indefatigable research, and, withal; of 
sufficient Combutiveness, to give a zest to their investigations, 
How far the pure love of truth in these as in other contro. 
werties has borne sway, we shall not presume to inquire. 
Lon will at once perceive, that the claims of every statue; 
bust, icc. becomes a question of cireumstantial evidence, and in 
the courts of antiquity at Rome, as in other courts. in other 
eountries, there ere always plenty of counsel to plead the 
eanse: both of plaintiff and defendant. The discovery of an 
equestrian statue, in past times, has always been felt in Rome 
as an event ; the discovery of. a continent could searcely have 
roused into greater activity the organs of Wonder, Venera 
tion, and Acquisitiveness; a simple statue, a bust, a finger, 
or a toe, —all these produce their proportional degrees of èn- 
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tetest and of exciteinént in the circles of the antiquaries. 
The appearance of a man at the present time in Westminstér 
Hall, or in the Parliament House, claiming some great estate, 
through a long and puraling line of feudal ancestors, may be 
taken as no unfair illustration of the interest which has been 
éxcited in modern Rome by a piece of marbie, claiming right 
to ocoupy, under some well-known name, a niche in the halls 
ef the Vatican or the Capitol. The result, however, of all 
this is, that in most cases the truth is either attamed or ap- 
proximated ; though it would be too much to say that in 
Rome, as in Great Britain, mistakes have not been commits 
ted, and that men of marble as well as men of flesh hhve 
not sometimes got into places where they had no right to 
be. 

Adverting now to the portraits of Cesar and of Cicero, 
which will shortly be upon your table, it certainly is not in 
my power to explain all the links in the chain of evidence by 
whieh they have been recognized as genuine representatives 
of those great men. I can only say that they are received 
as such, after passing the sort of ordeal I have attempted td 
geserit l ; 

The Cæsar has not yet found its way into any of the pub- 
lie museums in Rome. The family to whom it has belonged 
since it was deterré, have not been poor enough, or patriotic 
enough, to part with it; but it is the most esteemed bust of 
the dictator now in Rome. Camuccini, their best modern 
historical painter, (and at all events an excellent judge of 
pictures), took it as his model, in a picture of Cæsar falling 
under the hand of his assassins at the foot of Pompey’s status 
Besides the general evidence in favour of this bust, from its es. 
wential resemblance to other busts of Cæsar, (especially one in 
the Florence gallery), and to the head on several of his cois, 
J have been struck by one or two coincidences, not altogether 
trifling in a matter of this sort. Suetonius (the only author, 
1 believe, who says a word about the person of Julius Cexsar), 
remarks, “ fuisse traditur, excelsa statura, teretibus membris 
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‘6 ore panlo pleniore.“ Now, in the bast, the prominent lip 
is quite apparent. Again, a flatterer is said to have remark- 
ed to Cæsar, that Ais baldness, unlike that of others, was co- 
vered by hie crown of laurels. No. a laurel-wreath would 
by no means have coticealed the baldness of Cicert’s head 
for example; but the hair in that of Cæsar having gone off 
about the situation of the organ of Wonder, or from that to 
No $3, would be effectually covered by the laurel-crown. 

After all, does it not appear, that the artist has rather ex- 
aggerated (caricato, as the Italians call it,) the strongly-mark- 
ed lines om Cenar's head? I vertainly think he hag done 20 ;, 
yet it is impossible to idok at this, as the portrait, of Caius 
Julius Cæsar, without, feeling convinced that the original 
must have had che whole superciliary ridge extraordinarily 
developed, were especially the organ of Locality ; and surely 
if any human being ever had the perception of localities, 
in the fullest sense of the word, it must have been that man, 
embracing probably the relative bearings of every principal 
place in the then known world—of the heavenly bodies also, 
in a degree exceeded by few of his day, and carrying in 
his mind’s eye, we need not doubt, a vivid image of every 
disttict of country he had ever looked upon. Now if any of 
our antiphrendlogizing philosophers could only prove that 
Julius Cæsar had not upon his skull those prominences which 
we say do indicate the organs of Locality, he would give a 
harder blow to the science than any I have yet heard of its 
receiving. I beg farther to direct the attention of the Society. 
to the extraordinary development, for two inches above each 
ear, more ally the right one; next to the reflecting 
organs ; deality, which I think are larger than one 
would suppose on first looking at the bust; lastly, Love of 
Approbation must have been very large in Cœsar's head. 
How is it on the bust 7 But, as we have remarked, this is a 
part of the head on which the fidelity of artists heretofore 
must not be implicitly trusted. 

As to the bust of Cicero, it is the most esteemed of any in 
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Italy; it differs considerably from another, which is the ori- 
ginal of all those we have been accustomed to see in this 
country, and appears to have been executed at a later period 
of Cicero's life. The original of that now on your table is 
one of about 100 busts and masks in the hall of the philoso- 
phers in the Museum of the Capitol. This head of Cicero, 
together with those of Socrates, Aristides, Pindar, and De- 
mosthenes, are the most valued of any in the above collec- 
tion. For some reason which we cannot exactly tell, this 
bust of Cicero is above the size of life. I beg leave to make 
only a very few remarks upon it :—Cicero, like his great con- 
temporary, appears to have been bald-headed; but, as I have 
before remarked, at a different part of the head, the artist 
appears to have marked distinctly the line of separation: be- 
tween the hair and the bald crown. Now, in doing this, his 
attention must have been directed more particularly to the 
curvature of the mesial line, than if the whole coronal sur- 
face had been covered with hair; for very often the sight 
alone cannot distinguish between a line of hair and a line of 
skull. We may therefore conclude, with little chance of er- 
ror, that Cicero's head was, as it is marked in the bust, very 
fully developed at the organ of Veneration. This surely agrees 
with all we know of his charaoter Had there been a mark- 
ed depression, or even flatness, at that point of the head, we 
should have said, . This cannot be the head of Cicero.” The 
next remarkable peculiarity is the very large development of 
Causality, the comparative smallness of No 32, and again the 
expansion at Ideality. 

I have called it No 82, but will not give ita name. Where 
such men as Dr Spurzheim and Mr Scott all at variance, 
it might be presumptuous to decide between them, more. 
especially without fully stating one's reasons. Be it, there. 
fore, an intellectual faculty, whose function is to seize the mis 
nute shades of difference in things, or be it, as Dr Spurzheim 
thinks, a sentiment which he thinks good to denominate by. 
the word Mirthfudness, must for the present pass sud silentio. 
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Whatever it be, it is clear, that if we put any faith in this bust 
of Cicero, the organ was relatively small in his head; — per- 
hape the artist may here have exaggerated a little, perhaps 
the depression might not have been quite so great as he re- 
Presents it, yet it must have existed. No artist of any note 
would have made such a mistake as this, or invented such a 
form, in a prominent situation, which forms, as it were, part, 
and a most important part, of the countenance. I ſor one, 
cherefare, must believe that. this peculiarity really existed 4 in 
the head of Cicero; and in proportion as one believes this, 
will it be interesting, by a reference to his writings, to detect 
‘what faculty was really wanting, or comparatively, small, in 
his mental constitution. Was it an intellectual faculty; that, 
for i instance, of a nice perception of differences in law, in mo- 
rals, or in questions of policy ? or was it, on the other hand, 
that faculty formerly called Wit, and dow denominated | Mirth- 
fulness by Dr Spurzheim, which was really not among the high- 
er endowments bestowed upon this great man? . I shall beg 
to leave this question for my own. future consideration, and 
that of any other person who may feel interested in it; and, 
whatever may be the result, I am sure that every member of 
the Society will agree with me in thinking, that in this way 
only can such questions be settled, and that the comparison 
of cerebral development with mental manifestations, as it has 
been the path leading to all the great discoveries in Phreno- 
logy, must be that which, when further prosecuted, can alope 
lead to its improvement and perfection. 
Yours, my dear Sir, 
Most faithfully, 
D. G. HALLYBURTON. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


PHRENOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT. 
(Communicated by Dr Elliotoon of London.) 


S1z,—I have the honour to belong to a Literary Society in 
this place, the members of which are much divided on the 
subject of Phrenology. In a late debate, I ventured to as- 
sert, that if a skull was forwarded for the consideration of the 
Society of which you are the distinguished President, I had 
no doubt they would be able to detail the character of the in- 
dividual to whom it belonged. It was agreed that I should 
do so by this day’s coach. I have directed to you the skull 
of a person with whose previous history they are acquainted. 

May I beg you to submit the said skull to the investiga- 
tion of the Society, and to favour me with the opinion they 
entertain of its development. On receiving the same I shall 
in return forward you the history of the subject to whom the 
skull belonged. The Society is at liberty to take a cast of 
the skull,— beg the original may be returned to me. Re- 
questing your indulgence for an intrusion which has the pro- 
motion of the science for its only object, I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
A. R. 
` Chatham, January 6, 1827. ei 
Dr ErLIorsox, President of the London 
Phrenological Society. 


To A. R., Esq., Surgeon, Chatham. 
Stn, —I exhibited the skull, with which you favoured me, 
to the London Phrenological Society at their last meeting, 
and we were all perfectly agreed upon the character of its 
original possessor. The Society, however, never delivers a 
judgment upon character on any phrenological point; but, 
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when an opinion is desired, leaves any member, or private in- 
dividual who may think proper, to do so. 

J take it for granted, that the deceased was of sound mind; 
but to be accurate, we should. likewise know how far he had 
been educated, and whether his constitution was active or in- 
dolent. 

: Ignorant of these particulars, I should say, that he was a 
man of excessively strong .passions,—that these were far an 
overbalance for his intelleet, that he was prone to. great vid- 
Lende, but by no means courageous,—that be was extremely 
cautious and sly, and fond of getting. his sexual desires 
must have . been strong, but his love of offspring very remarke 
able. I can discover no good quality about him, except the 
love ef his children, if he bad any. The most striking intel- 
lectual quality in him, I should think, was his wit. This 
must have been not only great, but probably of a dry cast. 
He might also have been a good mimic. 

I have the honour to remain 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Joun ELLiorsox. 
Grafton Street, London, January 29, 1827. 


To Dr Eliiotson. 
Chatham, February 3, 182%. 

Siz,—I had the honour to receive your letter of the 29th 
ultimo, and much regret that I was unable to forward my 
notes of the individual whose skull you did me the favour to 
examine, at the date you requested; they will, however, 
reach you before the next meeting of the Society. In the 
mean time, I can assure you, that your explanation of his 
character is singularly correct in every particular, affording a 
new and powerful proof of the truth of Phrenology. 

There are, however, some gentlemen unable to overturn 
the facts of the case, who now turn round and say, that be- 
tween the period of receiving my communication (6th January 
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last) and your answer, there was ample time for you to in- 
quire and find out that I had the medical charge of the com 
viets at this place; that you would naturally suppose that 
this was the skull of a felon, and that you coald not err much 
if you ventured to assign to his character all the baser pas- 
sions. There is only one mode of replying to such opponents, 
namely, by a straight-forward question and answer between us. 
And, frst, until the receipt of this letter, had you any know- 
ledge of my public professional employment ? Secondly, Is 
your detail of this felon's character drawn solely and entirely 
from the shape of the skull? Thirdly, Had you any previ- 
ous information whatever as to his past life, habits, or edu- 
cation ? 

The answer which I anticipate to these questions vil, 1 I 
doubt not, afford us matter of triumph. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obliged servant, 
A. R. 

I beg the favour of an early answer. The lower jaw- bone 
was not in the box. I am in hopes to be able to present the 
skull to the P. S.; it had better, therefore, not be lost. 


To A. R., Esq. 

S1, -I beg to assure you that I drew my conclusions as to 
the character of the individual solely from the size of the va- 
rious parts of the skull, and that, up to the moment of receiv- 
ing your letter yesterday, I was totally uninformed respectin g 
him, and indeed respecting yourself, except that it appeared 
from your letter and your card that your name was R., and 
that you were a surgeon at Chatham. I was ignorant of the 
existence of convicts at Chatham, and had had no communi. 
cation with any person upon any particular in the matter, nor 
indeed considered any circumstance for an instant, except the 
chatacter of the skull. 

The delay in returning both it and my answer arose from 
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. the creumstance of the box arriving the day after the meet- 
ing of our Phrenologieal Society, to which you requested me 
to show the skull, so that a fortnight elapsed before I could 
execute your wishes; and when I did so, of a member re- 
questing the loan of it to make a cast, and detaining it nearly 
a fortnight. But for this I would have returned it the same 
day; for an examination of five minutes would have been am- 
ply sufficient to enable me to draw the conelusions I sent you. 

The suggestion, that I had gained some knowledge private- 
ly of the individual, or had taken a hint from any circum- 
stance whatever, might have annoyed me were I not unknown 
to the gentleman, were I not conscious of detesting every 
species of duplicity, and were there not something irresistibly 
laughable in seeing the plain facts of Phrenology give one such 
power as to produce an astonishment in the minds of those ig- 
norant of them, not dissimilar from that which a little chemical 
or physical knowledge excited in times of darkness. In those 
days the power of knowledge was ascribed to the devil; at 
the present time, such agency being universally disbelieved, 
the manifestation of power is pronounced a deception. The 
Phrenologist, conscious of the truth, views the incredulity of 
the world as a correct measure of the magnitude of his science. 

Some gentlemen do not believe I could have drawf so cor- 
reet a character from examining the skull; but they will 
cease to wonder, if they find that they themselves can with 
perfect ease do exactly the ‘converse—pronounce upon the 
size of the various parts of the skull from their knowledge of 
the individual. If they know the individual to have been 
prone to acts of violence, they may assert, that the skull 
should be very large at the organs of Destructiveness ; if very 
cautious, very large at the organs of Cautiousness; if very 
fond of children, very large at the organs of Philoprogenitive- 
ness, &c. In Mr G. Combe's excellent Elements of Phreno- 
g, the average measurement of twenty heads in several 
points is given. The average breadth at Destructiveness is 
550 inches; at Cautiousness 54% inches; the average length 
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from the meatus auditorius externus to Philoprogenitiveness 

- 48 inches. These were taken from heads covered will inte- 
` gements, and, moreover, above the common average, because 
among these twenty were several large heads, and not one 
small. Vet similar measurements on thie bare skull will be 
found, 53—53—4 J]. 

Allow me earnestly to recommend to the members of 
your Society Gall’s Fonctions du Cerveau. It is worth all 
the other works on Phrenology together, and full of splendid 
truths for the metaphysician, the moralist, and the legislator, 
no less than for the physician and the physiologist. 

I have the honour to remain 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Jon ELLIor so. 
Grafton Street, London, February 8, 1827. 

P. S. You will oblige me by sending, with the history 0 of 
the individual, a copy of my former letter, as it was hastily 
written, and I have.no notes of it. The lower jaw was for- 
gotten, but is safe. 


Account of J. L. 


J. L—— was received into the Dolphin convict- 
hulk at Chatham in February 1824, - from, Ce under 
sentence of transportation for life. He was in person tall 
‘and athletic, with a fine erect carriage,, and a stern unbead- 
ing countenance. He was born of respectable patents at 
M—. „ and all his relations were of the class of yeomen 
His education, however, was limited to reading and writing, 
During his early life he evinced an ardent attachment to 
every species of vulgar sengual enjoyment; the alehouse, games 
of chance, and particularly oock-fighting : of this worst species 
of gambling he was for years the noted and well-known sup- 
porter. He was also an active poacher, but only of: that 
class denominated hare-panyers or snarers. At the. period 


* 
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ef manhood his friends, in the hope of reformation, placed 
him in a small farm. The vicious habits of a previously bad 
life, however, were not to be thrown off in a moment, 
nor was the monotony of farming calculated to efface the 
wivid impressions of a dissipated youth. On the contrary, 
being now his own master, his first consideration was how 
they could be extended. Accordingly, he is reported at this 
Period to have sunk lower in the paths of depravity, and to 
bave formed an intimacy with persons which gave a perma- 
nent and deeper shade to his character. Living in the vicinity 
of the most extensive salt-works in the kingdom, he with 
them resolved on the formation of a band of smugglers for the 
plunder of that article, and the sale of it throughout Cheshire, 
Lancashire, ant North Wales. Under this man’s direction 
and command, they pursued this occupation for a long time 
without the sufferers being able to detect them; and even 
when he became suspected by the police and excise, he con- 
tineed to elude their vigilance till, the duties being removed, 
it ceased to be an object of contraband commerce. ' 

If, at the age of twenty, he did not return to the paths of 
rectitude, it might have been expected that maturer years 
and the influence of a wife and children would have quieted 
his evil habits; but, these strengthened with time and by long 
inidulgence, he was now as restless as at the moment of their 
first impulse. With some of the remains of his former as- 
sociates, therefore, he now commenced plundering of grain, 
«an article not easily identified if once fairly removed from 
the premises. This was sometimes carried to his own farm, 
(which, it is worthy of. remark, he still held at the time of 
hib eonviction,) and sometimes direet ta‘ the marketplace. 
In this nefarious scheme, however, he was soon detected: In 
at attempt to plunder a neighbouring farmer, ‘his gang were 
surprised; they fled to the road, where he was in waiting 
with their horses, and all escaped, except himself and one 
companion. They were tried and sentenced to death; but 
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which sentence was ultimately transmuted into téansportation 
for life. 

sei sie ERE bitte ta ths baer 9 
.was distinguished by the familiar nickname of Jack Turpin; 
and in contemplating the variety of scenes, and the inany 
singular adventures into which it must have thrown him, it 
becomes a matter of extreme regret that we are not in pos- 
session of the knowledge of many particular acts committed 
by him. Using his gang as servants to his will, he more fre- 
quently directed than acted with them. The disposal of his 
‘spoil being his chief concern, be had often distant journeys to 
perform in order to arrange with the purchasers; so that, 
though the connexion between them was olose and intimate, 
still it had on his part much mystery attached to it. This he 
maintained even at the bar of justice, and though, after his 
conviction, an hundred guineas were offered him for a detail 
of the adventures of his life, he rejected the bribe with scorn. 
After sentence of death was pronounced, he was seized with 
an alarming illness, which continued for five montha, and 
being apparently on the verge of eternity, he still kept the 
same reserve as to the minute details of his life. On his re- 
covery he was removed to the convict-hulk with the view of 
being conveyed to New South-Wales, but his age being 
deemed too advanced for the voyage, he was detained to la- 
bour at the public works. Here he was orderly, obedient, 
and respectful to his superiors ; but towards his fellow-prison- 
ers he was, with one exception, reserved, keeping them at an 
immeasurable distance. In May, 1826, his infirmities in- 
‘creasing on him, he was removed to the hospital-ship. Here, 
by an unvarying system of kindness, the stateliness of his 
mind unbent so as to induce him to exercise more familiarity ; 
still, however, with the same guarded avoat as to ‘facts, 
with the following solitary exceptions :— 

t though he had led a lawless life, he had never 
iurder. 
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Mdly, That by his wife he had eight children; that he had 
also a natural son in North Wales, and he had kept several 
women in different parts, and at different times, up to the pe- 
riod of his. apprehension. 

To this scanty detail of facts it only remains to add, the 
‘manifestations of character he exhibited after he had become 
familiar with the patients of the hospital. 

In the first place, he exhibited a severe sarcastic wit at 
the expense of those around him. The manners and lan- 
guage of the kind and benevolent clergyman who officiates at 
the hospital were the frequent subjects of his mimickry. 

In the second place, he exhibited a strong attachment to 
his children. He frequently spoke of them in the most affec- 
tionate manner, and made his last moments respectable by 
directing them to the disposal of his property among them. 

In the third place, he possessed a firm disbelief in the 
existence of a Deity and of a state of future rewards and pu- 
nishment, and sank into eternity avowing his disbelief. 

Chatham, February 14, 1827. A. R. 


To Dr Ehiotson. 


Sin, —At the meeting of the Rochester Literary Club, the 
enclosed resolutions were (on the motion of the Rev. Dr 
Joynes,) unanimously adopted, and, by their direction, I have 
the honour to forward you the same. Permit me to add the 
high gratification I feel in being intrusted with the present 
communication. With great personal esteem, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
A. R. 

Chatham, February 20, 1827. 
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, Resolutions passed at a Meeting of the Rochester Literary 
Club, held on Thursday, February 15, 18217. 


Mr R. having introduced the subject of Phrenology, by an 
interesting correspondence between himself and Dr Elliotson, 
‘the President of the London Phrenological Society, upon the 
skull of J. L., it was continued by other members till the 
usual hour of adjournment, when the following resolutions 
were passed unanimously :— 
1st, That the character given of L. by Dr Elljotson, from 
the inspection of the skull, corresponds so exactly with his 
history, that it is impossible to consider the coincidence as 
the effect of chance, but that it is an instance which, if sup- 
ported by many others, affords a strong foundation for the 
truth of Phrenology. l 
2d, That a copy of the above resolution be forwarded to 
Dr Elliotson, with the thanks of the Club for his communi- 
cation, and that Mr R. be requested to transmit the same. 
H. P. Secretary. 


— — 


ARTICLE VII. 


ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE OF THE EXISTENCE OF A SENSE 
OF EQDILIBRIUM AS A PRIMITIVE MENTAL POWER, 
DERIVED FROM THE CONSISTENCY WHICH OBTAINS 
BETWEEN ITS SUPPOSED FUNCTIONS AND THE RE, 
CENT PHYSIOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES OF MR CHARLES 
BELL. 


Mn Ctrantes BELL, some time ago, established by demon- 
stration, that two nerves of distinet functions, viz. motion and 
“vling, exist in the same sheath, undistinguishable in sub- 
from each other by the most powerful microscopic aid. 

ict must have been a little startling to the objectors 
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‘who allege, that the mental organs are not distinguishable in 
the apparently homogeneous mass of the brain; and from 
-this contend that such organs cannot exist to the end of per- 
forming distinct functiona Mr Bell has come forward again, 
and bestowed on science another boon of a still more direct 
and not less valuable description, namely, a demonstration, 
that, accompanying the nerves of motion and feeling, (whach 
are in one sheath), there is a distinct apparatus of nerves, 
previously confounded with these nerves, whose function it is 
to inform the brain of the state of the muscular frame, and 
thereby enable the animal to regulate its muscular contractions 
or motions in accordance with the mechanical laws. 

He announced his discovery in a paper read to the Royal 
Society of London, on 16th February, 1826 ;+ and it is of 
some importance to observe, that Drs Gall and Spurzheim 
had distinguished a special faculty for weight, momentum, 
consistency, density, hardness, roughness, &c. many years be- 
fore, although they had only conjectured its organ. Dr 
Spurzheim in his English work, published in 1815, pointed- 
dy concludes, that the perception of these qualities cannot be 
attributed to the sense af Touch; and repeats the same doc- 
trine in his French work subsequently published. We sub- 
mitted a paper, on the extension of the function, to the consi- 
deration of the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh in April, 
1824, and again to that of London in the same month. It 
is published in the Phrenological Journal, vol. ii., page 412. 
In that paper we endeavoured to show that no animal could 
exist without a faculty for the perception of equilibrium, 
whereby it adapts its motions to the mechanical laws of the 


© The Edinburgh Review, No 88, makes a sheet-anchor of this luckless ob- 
jection, chen in profound non- information of Mr Bell’s discovery. Mr Combe, 
in his “ Letter,” mentions the discovery, but in vain ; for the objection “ of 
the admitted want of any perceptible organs in the brain” reappears in the post- 
script reply in No 69, and is held unremoved and unremoveable. The objec- 
tion itself is fully discussed in Dr A. Combe’s answer to Dr Barclay, publish- 
ed in the Phrenological Transactions in 1823. 


+ Phil. Trans. Royal Soc. of London for 1826, part II. p. 163. 
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material world; and that that instinct operates coustantly and 
‘independently of reason; so that the animal ‘ és never per- 
mitted to forget the power of gravitation. The reptile 
.creeps—the fish swims-—the bird flies the quadruped runs 
and Jeaps—and man walks erect with his face to heaven, by 
this instinct, nay regulates his movements, from the first me- 
ment that he grasps his mother’s finger, or shrinks if her eup- 
porting arm even threatens to fail under his infant weight, to 
the most energetic applications of his manly prowess. We 
noticed also, that the instinct is possessed by different persons 
in different degrees, and we adverted to the phenomena which 
attend its derangement, as intoxication, &e. ' 
In support of these our views, Mr Bell states, that the 
sense which he has discovered has its seat somewhere in the 
brain, and tells us, that he purposely selected the nerves which 
originate in that great organ. Indeed the title of his paper 
is, On the Nervous Circle which connects the Voluntary 
% Muscles with the Brain.” After reminding the Royal So- 
ciety that, in his former papers on the nerves, he had demon- 
strated, by the composition of the roots of the nerves of mo- 
tion and feeling, that there were really these two distinct 
nerves in one sheath, and that “ but for that discovery we 


* should have continued to suppose that. one nerve could bestow 
“the very different properties of motion and sensation,” he says 
« But having satisfied myself that the roots of the spinal nerves had 
* distinct powers, I followed up the columns of the spinal marrow, 
“ and with a knowledge of the composition of these nerves as a hey, 
„J examined the different properties of the nerves of the encephalon. 
Here, in the head, the nerves arise simply, and diverge to their 
* destinations without the close compact or union which the spinal 
“© nerves form; and accordingly the anatomy of these nerves of the 
et brain affords satisfactory proof of. their uses or functions. I am 
“ about to show, that every muscle bas iwo nerves of different pro- 
s perties supplied to it. This I could not have ascertained by eza- 
8 mination of the spinal nerves alone, because of the intimate union 


“ of all their fibres; I had recourse, therefore, to the nerves of the - 


c head. By prosecuting those inquiries which led to the distinction 


© This excellent description of the instinct is given by the Edinburgh Re- 
view as the reason why it concludes that there la no such instinct ! . 
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of the different cue of nerves, I hope now to demonstrate, tat 
“ where nerves of different functions take their origin apart, and 
run a different course, two nerves must unite in the musclas, in 
“t order to perfect the relations betwixt the brain and these muscles.” 


Mr Bell, observing that, when he cut the motor nerve, “ or 
nerve by which a muscle moved, there remained yet entire 
another nerve in like intimate connexion with the muscle, al- 
though motion was lost, it occurred to him to inquire what 
is the use of the nerve that remains entire. After many in- 
genious trials, he found in the lower maxillary nerve, which 
goes to the jaw, a muscular nerve clear in its course, so that 
he might be enabled to observe what sort of alliance it would 


form in its ultimate distribution in the muscle. If all 
“ that is necessary to the action of a muscle be a nerve to excite to 
contraction, these branches should have been unaccompanied ; 
“ but, on the contrary, I found, that before these motor nerves 
* entered the several muscles, they were joined by branches of the 
“ nerves which came through the Gasserian ganglion, and which 
ce were sensitive nerves.t 1 found the same result on tracing motor 
cc ner ves into the orbit, and that the sensitive division of the fifth 
* pair of nerves was transmitted to the muscles of the eye, although 
* these muscles were supplied by the third, fourth, and sixth nerves. 
“A. circumstance observed in minute dissection remained unex- 
* plained. When motor nerves are proceeding to several muscles, 
“ they form a plexus, that is, an interlacement, and exchange of 
“ fibres takes place. Tbe muscles have no connexion with each 
other, they are combined by the nerves; but these nerves, instead 
“of pasing betwixt the muscles, interchange their fibres before 
“ their distribution to them, and by this means combine the muscles 
into clames. The question, therefore, may thus be stated :— 
Why are nerves, whose office it is to convey sensation, profusely 
ce given to muscles in addition to those motor nerves which are given 
te to excite their motions? and why do both classes of muscular nerves 
“ form plexus? To solve this question, we must determine whether 
“m have any other purpose to serve than merely to contract 
ee under the impulse of the motor nerves : for, if they have a reflec- 
“ tive influence, and if their condition is to be felt or perceived, it 


© When Mr Bell speaks of the motor nerve as distinct from the nerve whose 
function he has just discovered, he means that nerve which, to the senses, forms 
one nerve with the nerve of feeling. Strictly speaking, there are three nerves fur- 
nished to each muscle, two being in one sheath. 

+ To prevent mistake, it will be kept in mind, that the word sensitive is used 
here in the extended sense of conveying sensation, be it what it may, to the 
brain. 
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. —— This Tase word in net 
phrenologieal ; but Mr Bell means by it the perceptive power 
of the brain, and we will not quarrel with it. The following 
passage, from its complete accordance, might have had a place 
in our paper on the “ Instinct of Equilibrium: — I shall 


« first inquire, if it be necessary to the governance of the muscular 
er frame, that there be a consciousness of the state or degree of ac- 
* tion of the muscles? That we have a sense of the condition of. sha 
* muscles appears from this, that we feel the effects of over exer- 
ee tion and weariness, are excruciated by spasms, and feel the irk- 
* gomenes of continued position. We possess a power of weighin, 
“in the hand; what is thie but estimating the muscular 

« We are sensible of the most minute changes of muscular exertion, 
« by which we know the position of the body and limbs when there 
“is no other means of knowledge open to us. If a rope-dancer 
© measures his steps by the eye, yet, on the other hand, a blind 
„ man can balance his body. In standing, walking, and running, 
“ every effort of the voluntary power which gives motion to the 
r body is directed by a sense ie the condition of the muscles, and 
ee without this sense we could not regulate their actions. In other 


words, without an instinct or faculty we could not weigh,— 
we could not estimate force, —we could not balance the body, 
we could not stand, walk, or run,—we could not regulate our 
muscular actions; in short, in the words of our own paper, 
we could make no certain exertion of animal power. : 

Mr Bell then proceeds to show, that a motor nerve is. not a 
eonductor towards the brain, and that it, therefore, cannot 
perform the office of a sensitive nerve. The fact is certain, 
that each nerve is a conductor of influence in one direetion 
only. It cannot,” says Mr Bell, „act both from and to 
«“ the sensorium.” The energy proceeding from the brain 
towards the muscles précludes the physical probability of a 
reflex influence in the opposite direction. Water itself can- 
not flow in two directions, at the same instant, through the 
same tube. Mr Bell ascertained the different uses of these 
two nerves of a muscle by alternately irritating and cutting 
across, so as to leave the matter altogether beyond doubt or 
error. 

Experiments cannot be tried on the living human subject 
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ae upon the unhappy animals that fall into the calmly un- 
merciful hands of a Flourens or a Magendie; but nature offers 
the required proofs by exhibiting cases of disease in the hus 
man species; and Mr Bell narrates two cases in which the 
sensibility of the eye was lost, but the motion preserved: 
A patient of mine having, by a tumour pressing the nerves of the 
“ orbit, lost the sensibili Kd of the eye and eyelids, retained the mo- 
ce tion of the eyelid by the portio dura coming round externally, 
© and escaping the pressure which injured the other nerves. Here 
the course of sensibility backwards to the brain was cut off, 
te while the course of volition was free; she could not tell whether 
the eyelid was open or shut; but being asked to shut the eye that 
be. was already closed, she acted with the orbicular muscle, and 
“ the eyelids. When I touched the eye, there was no 
e winking, because the sensitive fifth pair had lost its power, al- 
“ though she could command the motion by voluntary exertion.” 


The other instance Mr Bell thus describes :— When the 
“ eye was insensible, touching thé eye gavè rise toa flush of red- 
e ness and to inflammation, because the part was excited, but the 
muscles were not called into action. The relations which connect 
ce the sensibility of the eye with the motions of the eye and eyelid 
cc are established in the roots of the fifth and seventh, in the brain; 
“ the loss of function of the fifth nerve therefore interrupted the 
* circle.* Here too the motor nerve of the eyelid was perfect, and 
& the eyelid readily acted under the influence of the will; but when 
“ the eyelid was touched or pricked it communicated no sensa- 
* tion.” 

Mr Bell thus draws his conclusion :—‘ Now it appears 
e that the muscle has a nerve in addition to the motor nerve, which’ 
cc being necessary to its perfect function, equally deserves the name. 
4 of muscular. This nerve, however, has no direet power over the 
* muscle, but circuitously through the brain; and by exciting sen- 
cc gation, it may become the cause of action.” He adds, in italics, 
Between the brain and the muscle there ir a circle of nerves : 
cc one nerve conveys the influence from the brain to the muscle, 
se another gives the sense of the condition of the muscle to the 
“ brain. If the circle be broken by the division of the motor nerve, 
c motion ceases; if it be broken by the division of the other nerye, 
r there is no longer a sense of the condition of the muscle, and, 
* therefore, no regulation of tts activity.” ' 


That the word circle may not mislead, we may state that, like what is 
called an endless chain, it means the unbroken course of two netyes,—one of 


them from the muscle to the brain, and the other back from the brain to the 
muscle, ’ 
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This discovery appears to us to embrace three points: 
Erast. Mr Bell has discovered, that in the animal structure 
a specific enction, previously unknown as such, belongs to a 
varticular ‘weave; the purpose of which is to convey to the 
brain, or, as Mr Hell calls it, the sensorium, in other words, 
the mind, a specific impression made on the voluntary miss- 
cular frame. This amounts to a demonstration of a nerve 
analogous to the optic, olfactory, auditory, gustatory, and 
tactual respectively; and, therefore, the medium of another 
inlet of knowledge from the material world; in a word, of a 
sizth sense, of which the muscular frame is the external or- 
gan. Mr Bell denominates the specific sensation so convey- 
ed, * a sense of the state of the muscles necessary for the re- 
„ gulation of their activity.” By the state of the muscle is 
here meant its actual degree of contraction, in relation to any 
mode of force that may be applied to it. Mr Bell elsewhere 
calls it . its degree of action.” 
` Seconwnry. Both by direct experiments and by observing 
the effects of disease on this nerve, and on the nerve of mo- 
tion, Mr Bell has clearly distinguished the new nerve and the 
nerve of Motion from each other; and, moreover, although 
the nerve of Feeling or Touch is in the same sheath with the 
nerve of Motion, he has demonstrated, that this new sense is 
not derived from the sense of Touch. 

Tuirgpty. Besides this distinction, Mr Bell has pointed 
out a connexion between the nerves of this new sense and the 
nerves of Motion ; which connexion affords a great aid to his 
demonstration of the use, in the animal economy, of the new- 
ly-discovered nervous function, which use is the regulation of 
the muscles’ action. While the optic nerve, the auditory, 
the olfactory, and the gustatory, go on their errand to the 
brain unaccompanied by any nervous apparatus of a reflex 
influence back from the brain to the external organs, Me ner- 
ly-distinguished nerve is the inseparable companion of the 
nerve of Motion. The two nerves form a joint apparatus of 
connexion between the muscle and the brain. 
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We see at onne the beautiful adaptation of this arrange- 
ment to the mechanical relations of animal existences or, as 
Mr Rell calls it, the regulation. of muscular force. The més. 
sage from. without whieh is carried to the brain by the optic, 
‘waditory, olfactory, and gustatory nerves, respectively, fe- 
Auites ho answer. These are passively-received impressions, 
and do not call for instant action. But when an impresaiem, 
by any mode of force, is made upon a muscle, or suddenly 
geases to be made, sò as to alter the state of action of that 
muscle, nature is not contented with the bare announcement 
of that fact to the brain, as in the case of an odour or a fla- 
vour; some muscular action is, in consequence, called for, to 
suit the muscle to the new circumstances, and, quicker than 
thought, the influence has sped by the return channel of the 
narve of motion, and the obedient musele has contracted or 
relaxed in the degree required. Of course, this twofold 
nervous communication belongs to the voluntary muscles 
dnly. As it was not necessary that the automatic motion 
of ‘the heart, stomach, &e. should be under the command of 
the will, these viscefa are not provided either with nerves to 
announce the state, or with counter nerves to regulate the 
motlons of their muscles. . 

We have already said, that the founders of Phrenology 
long ago distinguished, metaphysically, a faculty for the per- 
ception of mechanical resistance, and, craniologically, oetjee· 
tured the whereabouts,—for that was all,—of an organ in the 
braln for that faculty. Here we are called upon to apply 
Mr Bell’s discovery to their metaphysical, not to their crani- 
dlogical hypothesis. But, first, we must introduce into this 
discussion the late Dr Thomas Brown, whose very name is 
associated with eound metaphysical views. He too concluded, 
by the force of his own sagacity, that there is a specific fa- 
culty for the perception of mechanical resistance. We do 
not see the slightest reason to doubt the originality of Dr 
Brown’s hypothesis, on the one hand, nor of that of Doctors 
Gall and Spurzheim, on the other. The coincidence is at 

Von. IV.—No XIV. s 
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-once an increase of the value of their speculations, and a proof 
of a congeniality of intellect in these three great men. Dr 
Brown’s hypothesis, however, materially improves on that of 
Gall and Spurzheim ; and as his views, not only in so far as 
they accompany, but in so far as they go beyond theirs, are 
established to be just by the discovery of Mr Charles Bell, 
we have no hesitation in. considering Dr. Brown’s theory the 
profoundest of the two; and it is delightful to see the lights 
of an assured induction confirming, as they. successively shine 
forth, the anticipations.of the consciousness of this the pro- 
foundest philosopher that ever worked with that instrument 
alone. . 
While Gall and Spurzheim simply concluded that there is 
a faculty for the perception of resistance, Dr Brown’s theory 
is twofold, first that the faculty is a ‘specific sense, and, ‘se- 
condly, that the muscular frame is the external organ of. that 
sense. Apprehending that his hearers might, from habit, re- 
tuin to the old notion, still generally prevalent, that touch 
will give the sensation of hardness, roughness, and ‘othet 
modes of resistance, he impresses the doctrine of the: new 
sense on their minds by several times recarring to it. His 
words, in one lecture,” are, The feeling of resistance is, I 


cc conceive, to be ascribed, not to our o of touch, but to our 
“ muscular frame, to which I have already more than once direct. 
cc ed your attention, as forming a distinct organ of sense; the 
t affections of which, ‘particularly as existing in combination with 
* other feelings, and modifying our judgments concerning these, (as 
e in the case of distant vision for example, ) are not less important 
than those of our other sensitive organs. The sensations of this 
c: class are, indeed, in common circumstances, so obscure as to be 
“ scarcely heeded or remembered by us; but there is probably no 
“ contraction, even of a single muscle, which is not attended with 
6 some faint degree of sensation that distinguishes it from the con- 
** tractions of other muscles, or from other degrees of contraction. 
* of the same muscle.” . 
After some very eloquent and beautiful illustrations of his 


theory, by what Dr Brown.calls our muscular pleasures, iu- 


* Brown's Lectures, vol. I. p. 496. 
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cluding all the delights of motion and éxercise, manifested in 
the bounding of the fawn and the lamb, che frolics of the 
dog, the gambols of . 
The playful children just tet loose from school,” = 

‘contrasted with the miseries of inaction and indolence suffered 
by those who are N i 

` “ Stretched on the rack of a too easy chair””=— eee TY 
and likewise by our muscular pains, often exquisite from fas 
tigue and unchanged position, he repeats,* It is of great 
importance for the applications which we have to make, that you 
“ should be fully aware that our muscular frame is not merely a 
1 part of the living machinery of motion, but it is also truly an ar- 
gan of sense.” After some ‘farther ingenious illustration, -Dr 
Brown concludes, “ The feeling of resistance then, I trust, it will 


“t be admitted, and consequently of hardness, and all other modes of 
te resistance, is a MUSCULAR and not a tactual feeling.” 


The very earnestness with which Dr Brown presses his 
views, proves how strongly they had taken hold of his own 
mind, and how difficult the act of discrimination involved in 
them must be to ordinary intellects. Would that he had 
lived to apply the physiological discovery of Mr Bell, which, 
as a feat of physical, is only equalled by his own effort 
‘of ‘metaphysical discrimination ;+—to see the NERVES physi- 
cally demonstrated for the very sense which he metaphysi- 
cally distinguished ;—and yet more, to see the MUSCULAR 
PRAME, which he anticipated as the sense's external organ, by 
these nerves actually connected with the brain! No term short 
of illustrious sufficiently characterizes the mind which, ftoit 
ite ‘own unaided perspicacity, first announced such a hypothe: 
sis to an unheeding, if not opposing, philosophical world. 
Phrenologists are accused of irreverently and presumingly 


* Page 501. sa ‘ 
+ Dr , although himself a physiologist, concladed it We 0 te 

distinguish nerves of other sensations from the neryes of touch with which 

are intermingled. Besides resistance, he conjectures that heat and cold are 

dressed to a sense of their ovn. Lectures, vol. I. p. 485. This, fom manic 

festations in disease, is the opinion of many Phremologists. If Mr Bell will 

point out the nerve, we shall really have the seven senses. 


2 
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running down the old metaphysiclans; yet no speculators 
‘hive better appreciated, and taken mote delight in making 
manifest the profound contemplations of Dr Brows -~ 

The demonstration of a sense of résistance, with its exter- 
nal organ and its nerve, although mores precise than the hypo- 
thesis of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, that there is a distmet f. 
culty for the perception of resistante, comprehends that hypo- 
thesis; so that Mr Beli’s discovery completely supports bot 
conclusions. 

But that discovery goes yet farther. 

As we are now to proceed to apply the new nerve to our 
own hypothesis, namely, that there is an instinct or sense of 
Equilibrium necessary for the regulation of animal move- 
ments, we shall do so with becoming diffidence. It is quite 
obvious how that speculation advances upon, while it inetudes 
that of Drs Gall, Spurzheim, and Brown. It seems to affard 
a glimpse of the purpose of Nature in giving the animal a ape- 
cific sense of resistance ; which the three philosophers alluded 
to have left an unexplained fact; it sheds some light on the øge 
of that sense. Resistance and counter-resistanee, in all the 
varied ways in which force is applied, are at eonstant work in 
nature, and would speedily destroy an animal—could we oen- 
ceive it existing at all—which either had no sense of resist- 
ance, or had that sense only as a sensation without a power 

to act on its suggestions; in other words, to put them to use 
in maintaining its proper relation to the mechanical. laws of 
matter. We considered every variation of resistance as ebang- 
ing that state of: equilibrium, or balance of force, to which 
all nature tends. We farther considered the equilibrium of 
the animal body, by a ready adaptation of its muscular power 
to the variations of resistance to which it is every moment ex- 
posed, a primary condition of animal existence. In brief, we 
concluded, that the animal must have two endowments, first, 
an instant intimation when its equilibrium is disturbed, and, 
secondly, an instant impulse to exert the necessary musoulas 
force to restore it. Now it is by the first and second truths 
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demonstrated by Mr Bell, namely, thatehere are nerves to intj- 

mate to the brain the state of the muscles, and that these nerves 

are diatinet from the nerves-of motion and touch, that the anti- 

Gpations of Drs Gall Spurzheim, and Brown, have been real- 

ined. But it. required the third truth which he has brought 
to light, im addition to the ather two, to confirm the theory of 
an instinct ar faculty of Equilibrium. Mr Bell's third truth 
is, that the new nerves and the nerves of motion, although 
distinat, are both indispensably requisite to connect the muscles: 
with the brain. Now this is precisely the apparatus necessary: 
for an instinct; whicb implies an impulse to act as well as aj 
capasity to feel. The instinct for food, Dr Hoppe of Co- 
penhagen haa acutely observed, includes not only the pain’ 
of hunger but its cure; and the new-born infant, while 
it merely aries from any other pain, for the removal of which. 
it has no instinet, has at ita command a complicated hydrody- 

namic operation, in the act of sucking, to relieve that speci-. 


fc pain called hunger. In like manner, a sense of resistance 


would begin and end in a fruitless passive sensation, were the 
nerves sabserving it unaccompanied by the nerves of motion, 
as the means of acting upon that sensation. Mr Bell has dis. 
covened that the verven convey, ta use his own words, ‘< agen 
cc of the atate of the muscles necessary for the regulation of their 
d activity.” This activity is dependent on the operation of the 
neryes of motion, and its regulation is essentially an animal in- 
stant. The atate of the muscle is the degree of contraction. 
whioh suite it to the mechanical farce applied to it.“ This rela- 
tion perfected is another word for equilibrium. Now, as there is 
often, bodily danger in disturbed equilibrium, nature compels 
the animal ta preserve that muscular balance which is essen. 
tial to its safety, by rendering the disturbance of it so intoler.. 
able to its feelings, aa to produce an instant muscular effort 
for ita restoration. Nature has, as it were, established an. 


Military Surgeons observe a different action of the muscles from different 
kinds of wounds. 
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appetite for equilibrium, to which the nerves of motion are 
the ready ministers.. ` * 
Some very familiar illustrations will make this impulse 
or appetite apparent. Gravitation, of all the modes gf 
force or resistance, is that. with which the muscles of animals 
are, or try to be, most unceasingly in a state of counter - resist- 
ance or balance. A sudden change in this balance, by an in- 
creased operation of gravitation, produces a feeling which the 
animal cannot for one instant endure, but struggles, that is, 
makes a muscular exertion to counteract it. If a horizontal 
platform, on which we stand, the deck of a ship for instance, 
is suddenly sloped, ojir whole muscular frame feels the change: 
of our relation to: gravitation, and we. will instinctively lie 
down, and Bold. on, as the sailors call it, by every possible ap- 
plisation of our muscular power, If the indiscriminating 
answer is resorted to, that we ecramble, because we know that 
ifi ve do not, we shall slide over into the sea, or- come. 
violently, against the. opposite rail, we would reply, that a 
kitten, a few days old, utterly without experience of cbnte - 
quences, would scramble just as we should. Now why does 
not! a kitten fall without an effort, as a stone ‘would? A blind 
man, or a man blindfolded, and ignorant where he was, werd' 
also scramble as the platform sloped; nay, an infant shrinks, 
and extends its arms at the least feeling of failure in its nurse 
to.aupport it; a puppy dog is tranquil when raised-in the 
hands, but struggles when lowered. In such instances. fear 
of consequences is out of the question. Naturé did not wait: 
for that tardy safeguard, but established a swifter means of 
safety, by giving the animal.an uneasy feeling in its muscles, 
from a failure of its balance, and, at the same time, a capacity 
and impulse instantly to make an exertion to remove that un- 
easy feeling. But the. descent, moreover, may be perfectly 
safe hs to consequences, and known and confided in as such; 
for example, the descent in a swing, or in the car used in the 
famous diversion, called the Montagne, in Paris. To multi- 
tudes, these even safe descents are intolerable; the state of 
the whole muscular frame is disagreeably altered by them, 
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and no means of counteraction is practicable. Dr Brown is 
right, that the minutest change in the state of our muscles 
is perceived by us. 

: The state of the muscular frame is very different in each 
of the three positions of lying, standing, and walking. In 
lying there is great comparative relaxation ; and in sleep it is 
complete. It is the chief praise of Chantry’s sleeping infants 
chat the very feet and hands are asleep. Intoxication also 
relaxes the muscular frame. Garrick’s whimsical attempt to 
ride counterfeit-drunk through a village market in France 
failed, in the opinion of his companion, because, as the latter 
said, “his left leg was sober ;” it kept its position in the 
stirrup. . 

- The sleeping man awakes, and instantly his muscles be: 
come more tense than before; which state is increased when 
he stands erect, for he comes then into a relation to gravita 
tion most. materially changed. The change, however, is felt, 
and the muscular frame is instinctively prepared to counter- 
‘act the gravitation and preserve the equilibrium of that posi- 
ion; for which so much muscular power is required, the up- 
night position of the human body. After he has stood up- 
right, he walks, The first forward inclination of the body 
would throw him prostrate, but the alternately advanced foot 
preserves the balance. The same account may be given, 
mutatie mutandis, of the movements of any other animal, 
whether beast, bird, fish, or reptile. 

+ he want of balance between the muscles, and the force 
affecting them, will at once.explain why what may be call- 
ed. our erroneous movements, are always more or less annoy- 
ing to us. Although the instinctive contraction must at first 
Jollow the impression made on the muscle by the force ap- 
plied, we acquire, by experience and reliance on the unifor- 
mity of nature, a power of anticipating what the degree of 
impression will be, and, by the nerves of motion, preparing 
the muscles exactly to counterpoise it; and for this prepe- 
ration, as in all cases of blows given, we possess the power. 
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Most of our erronequs movements arise from mincalcwlations 
in this beforp-hand preparation, and it is the same. to the 
equilibrium whether the muscle is over-peepsred or undes. 
prepared. For example, a jar of a certain size is full of wa- 
ter, and we are to lift it; we prepare the muscles of the arma, 
&. and generally apply at ance the force required. Without 
our knowledge the jar is emptied, and we are to lift it again. 
We will certainly over. prepare the muscle, equilibrium will 
be overset, and the light vessel will rise high in our. bands, 
occasioning a certain unpleasant feeling to us. A step more 
gt the fopt of a stair, ar a step-fewer-at.the tpp, than we em 
pected gives us a shock ; in the first ease, the muscles are um 
der-prepared ; in the last, over-prepared. A boy on@ peng 
undertaok to gp over several piled sheawes of oarn, called a 
atook in Scotland. He rode full speed up to the stook.;. bat the 
pony suddenly refused the leap, and sent its rides clear over 
in his own person, an exhibition he could ast would have 
saved by arranging a very different state of his musches, had 
he anticipated the sudden stop. If it, be said, that a figure sf 
wood would have gone over the stook as well as the boy ; thè 
answer is, certainly; but the difference is, that the boy, by an 
act of the will, could have kept his seat on the poy) whigdh 
the wooden figure could not, any more than the: stobe, or 
ball, or arrow, can keep in the discharged sling, or on 
or how, We can conceive the boy applying: his. ferce diffe 
ently, and suppose him to pull one end of a rope while an amta» 
gonist pulls the other. If at the height of the tug and strain 
one suddenly slacks, the other falls an his back ; but, warned 
a moment before, he would have altered the state of his mus 
gular frame, and preserved his balance. 

A whole magazine of practical jakes consists in thus taking 
the. muscles under. ar avereprepared ; for example, 
removing a seat when yeu are sitting dawne—gousing yeu in 
to a coneealed water-tub mistaken for a seat knocking what 
you hold out of your relaxed hand, &, are tricks which all 
take advantage of the under-prepared state of the muscbea 
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while slacking the rope; eluding the push, interoipiing-the 
blow, and all dthes modes of balking a powerful effort, take 
advantage of the ener.prepared state of the mascles. ` Those 
iRvstrations: could he multiplied by the infinity * mine 
mnvements. ‘ r 
Sameanimals seem to pomera more power than — 
piate of their museen. Acat falls on her foet; in other words, sho 
nat only can prepare her muscles for the necessary retinianoe; 
bnt. lep them: prepared during her fall. Nay, more, she 
ende s without warning. A friend assures us that he saw a 
ent niake a spring, from the room, on a pigeon that: hig 
en the window-sill, and miss the pigeon; but, the sill 
being narvew, she went ever three or four stories into the 
reed. Our friend immediately looked over, expecting to ces 
the fragments of poor: pass, when he saw her sitting quite en- 
tire, sneezing ;—the only evil consequence to her ofa destem 
which woukd. have dashed a lord of the creation in pieces. 
„Dy A. Combe has demonstrated, that, in the previdtsly 
lnewn Lenze, eine ef nerve is a measure of power of marie 
fistation, It would be interesting is fad the two nerves of 
which we are now speaking large in the cat, and in the rest 
che fene épecies, the lion, tiger, leopard; and panthen 
We have not time to go into the inquiry minutely, but wo 
think it possible that some light may be thrown on Spallan: 
n expesiment en the bat, by supposing that animal posi 
d- uf a veryistrong sensation uf an alteration in the státa 
of i. muscles when it approaches solid bodies in the ‘dark 
Mp destaeyed a bat’s saneeg ef sight, hearing, and sinell, and 
det it at liberty in a large room, through which it flew as bold, 
ly as before, but never touched a wall, a roof, or a projectiott 
any kind. We have heard, however, that the bat has a 
great eehsibility of skin, which may give it the warning. ne) 
cemary fbr ite safety as it flies in the dark. Still there niay 
bo aid from this new sense, which is se much blended witli 
touch. There may be aid too to the blind, as they walk un- 
guided through our streets; and it is not impossible that 
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same of the tactual feats of the magnetized, which, however 
vouched, appear to us so incredible, may receive explanation 
from a high excitement of the muscular sense in question. 
Contrasted with great power in this sense, is its utter fails 
ure in certain states, as in intoxication. In his staggering 
state, the painful feeling of constantly-disturbed equilibrium 
much annoys the drunkard, and he makes great, if abortive; 
exertions against immutable gravitation. Much of. his mus- 
cular power is gone—his tongue refuses ite, office—his. eyes 
either will not open, or will not shut, when they stare without 
winking,—be misses his lips with his half-spilt glass, and can- 
not keep a straight course, or reach a desired object.: Fall 
and blows, in this relaxed state, seem. not to injure a. mn 
much as when his muscles are more rigid, 4 fact: which has 
been referred, with very little moral claim, to the especial 
protection of Providence. 

Some of the phenomena of palsy, especially the great weight 
of the affected limb, which is.also a distressing symptom. in 
other diseases of the muscles, may perhaps be explained on thé 
‘supposition of the affection of the nerves now under o- 
deration- ` 

Such is the additional. proof, of. which we humbly avh 
ourselves, that we were not far from the truth, three years 
ago, when we ventured to propound the hypothesis, that there 
isa pdnee or instinct necessary to the exertion of animal power in 
relation to. the mechanical laws of. nature. Our views, it seeme, 
have been treated as “ puerile,” without being understood, by 
the Edinburgh Review. We beg our readers to turn to the 
passage,* which we have not room to quote; keeping in miad 
that our views are essentially supported by Dr Thomas Brown, 
the first of metaphysicians, on the one hand, and by Mr 
Charles Bell, the foremost of physiologists, on the other. 

We early premised that we were in this paper to -apply 
Mr Bell’s discovery to the faculty of Equilibrium only. We 


a Edinburgh Review, No 88, pages 291-2. 
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hope yet to take the subject up again in relation to the orgun 
in therforehead, which on proofs, alzunde, as patent to the 
senses us those of the functions of a nerve, we concluded to 
belong in extreme! size to engineers and mechanicians, who 
bare an obvious superiority in the application of their mus» 
cles, and of instruinents used im aid of their muscles, to dis- 
surb and restore equilibrium in mechanical operations. We 
at once acknowledge, that Mr Bell's nerve is not traced into 
this convolution of: brain in the superciliary ridge; but this, 

ás an objection, is logically removed by a plain analogy ; for 
the optic nerve is not traced into the organ of Colouring, nor 
the auditory into that of Tune; yet how essentially do these 
facokties:depend upon these two senses respectively. Tune 
aad Colouring, as. organs, ate demonstrated by evidence as 
good as that which proves the optic and auditory nerves‘ to 
be the organs of seeing and hearing, as senses. But, on the 
new view; thatthe power in question, in so far as Mr “Bell has 
throws ight upon it, is a sense, we are farther aided by 
the: analógy of Colodring and Tune. The senses of seeing 
and: bearing minister to these faculties; but the faculties’ 
work up higher the raw material of light and sound, into 
all -the combinations ‘of. tints, melodies, and harmonies. So 
may, and probably so does, this new sense of resistance“ mi- 
nister to a higher faculty which can combine forces, and esti- 
mate their harmonies, as Sir George Mackenzie has happily 
expressed it, in complicated equilibrium. But we must crave 
time, both to observe and think, on this difficult subject. In 
the mean time, we see, in the hypothesis,—for it is yet no more 
—of a sense and a higher faculty both existing, an answer to 
the e objection, that some animals, as the common fowl, when 


Sir George Mackenzie, in a paper ‘in this Journal, No X. vol. IIL pagedll, 
arid in another paper lately read to the Phrenological Society (vide next article), 
sugges Force as the Serie term. This new sense may yet ‘throw light on 
the origin of our notions of Force, as the external cause which excites the par- 
ticular sensations of the sense, but which sensations are, therefore, not force, 
It is extremely probable, that, without the sensations of the muscular frame, 
we never could have perceived force at all. 
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the whole cerebral hemispheres are removed, stiit make -an 
effort to walk and balance themselves. Aléhough we have 
no relance on observations made on these violent cerebral 
mutilations, we must admit,—euppesing these efforts of the 
fowl to balance the hody quite unequivacal,-—that there.could 
be no aid in such a case to the perception of equilibrium 
from an organ in any part af the hemispheres which: were 
yemoved. But the senac may exist in what remained of the 
brain,—more than a third,-—after the hemispheres were res 
moved; and any higher funetien it is certainly not pretended 
is manifested by the mutilated animal. 

In giving a name to the bey sense, as a sense; ira mait 
distinguish, as in the other senses, the passive asssation feom 
. cause. The latter, we 

so far as we yet gee, inclined to think with Sir Gebrge 
Mackenzie, is Foro 3 but the former ie the sensation ef the 
museuler frame, as in equilibrio with impressing forces. ‘Fhe 
other senses are named from the sensation, not from the 
perception; we hava the senses of omg, hearing, smelling, and 
tasting ; not: of light, sound, edewr, and flaraur; en whink: 
analogy we are at present inahaed to desominnte this mew 
sense, not the Sense of Faroe, but the Sanam of Rani. 


. 
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LETTER FROM SIR GEORGE S. MACKENZIE, BART. oN 
THE PERCEPTION OF FORCE. 


To the Editor. 
Sır, — The reviewer of my Illustrations of Phrenology,” 
in your Journal,* has taken notice of my suggestion of Re- 
sistance ag the perception of that faculty hitherto marked 
Weight, and-which Mr Simpeon has called the Instinet, or 
Sense of Equilibrium; and I hope I have to thank my re» 


Vol. iii, page 451. 
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viewer fon having led me to some more precise notions.on the 
very interesting subject. On farther reflection, I am satisfied 
that Resistance is too narrow an expression, yet, for the pers 
ception in question ; although Resistance must be included ia 
any more extensive term, just as Weight is included in Resiste 
ance. In a former communication,“ I stated some reason 
for thinking that the more general perception in question is 
Force. I now offer you some farther considerations in supe 
port of that conclusion. 

It is probable that the primary function of every knowing 
faculty is to eognisd something that is constant or invariable 
in nature, and that the subordinate functions apply to varias 
tions and combinations. Space is constant; eo is Time, Name 
ber, Order, Light, Sound. We have distinct notions. of 
Force, Resistance, Weight, Equilibrium, &. 1 and if we in- 
quipe into what is constant in nature in reference to them, we 
may arrive at the faculty by diecovering its primary funetions. 

Foros, aa a -guneral tesm, is constant. in- natura My co 
viewer may. be right in saying, that the only idea of Foros is 
derived from resistance and eounter-resistance; but shis de 
fers anly to the first excitement of the perception of. Foros, 
through the medium of Touch.. Experience carries ua. 4 
great deal farther ; and we see the effects of Force when there 
is neither resistanoe net counter-resiatanes. A body in the act 
of falling does not appear to resist, nor to meet with resiste 
ance, at least (if we are to go minutely into the matter) in 
vacuo. Motion is the result of force overcoming resistance} 
or, as stated in my former communication, already referred 
to, Motion may be called Force in action, after having ovem 
come resistance. It is the visible or sensible exhibition. of 
the effect of Force. Resistance is not felt, nor its effecta 
seen, until Foree be applied; nor is it constant, because it is 
not always applied. If it be called a force, it is subordinate. 


Vol. iii. page 211. 
+ Mr C. Bell has demonstrated, that Touch is not the medium of this per. 
cepsion. This was deny unknown to Sir George Mackonsic.—Eptror. 
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Experience tells us that Force is constant, because we find all 
nature in motion. No body is at rest, except relatively to 
other bodies. The earth is constantly revolving round the 
sun, and turning on its axis, and kept in its orbit by the ex- 
ertion of Force applied in different directions. Force, as my 
reviewer says, doubtless addresses itself to Causality, as a 
cause of motion. But he does not mean by this, that. the 
cognisance of Force is a function of Causality, or any cause 
that this faculty may discover. Two sounds may make a dis- 
cord ; Causality discovers the cause, but the perception of the 
discord belongs to another faculty. Before it could address 
itself to Causality, Force must have had a previous existence 
recognised by another faculty. 

Equilibrium is a word denoting, in the allusion of. my re- 
viewer, a reference to a particular force, that of gravitation ; 
certain effect of which is resisted by particular management: 
It is the effect of resistance applied to a constant force in suchi 
a way as to prevent motion in some particular direetion ; in 
other words, to preserve a body in a desired position, whether 
when at rest or in motion. It seems evident, that the know- 
ledge of equilibrium is first acquired by its loss. I should 
be inclined to say, that intoxication rather promotes than de- 
stroys the perception of the body being in equilibrio; for it 
is observable of persons in that state, that they are exceeding- 
ly anxious about keeping their feet, as we say. They make 
many efforts, however unsuccessful ; and. sometimes are 
greatly offended by proffers of heip. The effect of intoxica- 
tion is to deprive a person of the power to exert the force 
necessary to enable him to stand steady ; and. when liquor is 
swallowed in sufficient quantity, all efforts to preserve equili- 
brium cease, and all the organs are as if dead. I consider 
equilibrium in connexion with force, as I do concord in con- 
nexion with tune... Concord is the harmony of sounds; equi 
librium the harmony of forces. The forces are combined 
with resistance in such a manner as to be equally divided 
around it. Being then an effect arising out of combined 
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causes, and discovered. to us after we acquire a knowledge of 
force and resistance, the perception of it appears to me a sub- 
ordinate function.* I give up my notion, that resistance is 
cognisable by a distinct faculty. It is not peculiar to the 
‘sense of touch, for we know resistance by seeing its effects 
‘as well as feeling them. We also hear its effects; and indeed 
Cognise it in the interruption of the functions of each of the 
senses. I now consider it as subordinate, and including va- 
rious qualities of matter, as will be seen in the following ar- 
rangement : 


FACULTY OF FORCE. 
Primary Function, ` Subordinate Functions, 


Adhesion, Friction. 
Force in general. Gravitation, Elasticity. 

Resistance, including Density. 
Weight. Hardness, Softness. 
Equilibrium. Roughness, Smoothness. 
Expansion. These are degrees of resist- 
Contraction. ance; and each is subdivisible 
Buoyancy. into degrees; and indeed may 
Projection. be considered as degrees of each 
Attraction. other. 
Repulaion. . ~- 


In all these Force is the index. 

If the views thus taken shall contribute to the farther elu- 
cidation of the subject, or have led me to stumble on error sọ 
as to warn others of the obstruction, the service rendered we 
owe to the reviewer. He has paid me a high compliment in 
supposing I might think to purpose on the point; higher 
than is merited. It is earnestly requested he will keep in 
mind, that I offer these views to his consideration, not, pre- 
sumptuously, for his adoption. 

I have only now to remark, that my work on Phrenology 
was intended for those who had a slight acquaintance with its 


© In the preceding article we have offered our own view of the relation be- 
tween Force and Equilibrium in relation to the animal body. We have sup- 
posed Equilibrium the Sensation, and Force the Perveption.-Ep1T ox. 
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prindiples, and to tempt them to think for themselves. And 
A was with the view to exercise the memory in order to give 
facility in recognising the faculties by their numbers, that 
used the numbers as objected to. The disappointment ex- 
perienced by uninitiated readers, probably arose from some 
waht of power to associate the numbers with the names and 
places of the organs; and in forgetting that this might occur, 
I was certainly to blame. There is a very extraordinary 
mistake in my book, for which its not having been noticed by 
the reviewer may be some excuse. I cannot account for it, 
and it excited great surprise and vexation when it was disco- 
vered. Self-esteem, instead of being the first in the list of 
sentiments, has been placed the last of the propensities. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
G. S. MACKENZIE. 


ARTICLE IX. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY.* 


CARL ES Auoustus Torx, Esq. President. 


Tais Society commenced its third session on Thursday even- 
ing, 2d November, 1826. Mr Wheatstone, the Secre- 
tary, read a paper in defence of Phrenology, in which he 
combated the arguments employed by Mr Jeffrey in his ar- 
ticle on Phrenology, in the 88th Number of the Edinburgh 
Review. Visitors are admitted, by members writing their 
names in a book, which is kept in the council-room for that 
Purpose. 

The meetings are held every other Thursday, at half- 
past seven, at the Society's rooms, 18, Buckingham Street, 
Strand. 


i © The following reports are copied from the Int.. 
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5 Second Meeting of the Third Session, Nov. 16, 1826) :: 
CHARLES Avcustus Torx, Esq. President, in the Chair. 


J. Hayes, Esg. Surgeon was elected Treasurer of the So. 
ciety, in the room of Emerson Dowson, Esq. deceased. > : 
‘The following gentlemen were elected Corresponding Mem: 
bers :-—John Barlow, M. D. of Bath; James Kendrick; 
M. D. and F. L. S. of Warrington; John P. Porter, M. D. 
of. Portsea; and Henry Lyford, Esq. Surgeon, of Win- 
Dr Elliotson presented a skull of a Burmese warrior, found 
in a camp near the Cacher forest, sent by Dr Patterson of 
Calcutta ; also a cast from the head of an idiot, obtained by 
Dr Formby, Professor of Anatomy, Royal Institution, Liver- 
pool. The particulars relating to the idiot, from whom the 
cast was taken, were as follows:—He was native of Ireland, 
and aged 18 years at the time of his death ;.it would be al- 
most impossible to conceive a greater degree of corporeal or 
mental imbecility than this wretched bemg presented ; he was 
humpbacked, had two large curves in the spine, and the 
muscles both of the upper and lower extremities were 
reduced to the size of strings; he was deprived of locomo- 
tion, unable to stand, to feed himself, or to turn himself 
when lying on his back, the only position in which he 
could be placed; he could not even grasp objects but 
with his arms, which were always bent. He had a little 
downy beard, and no fat. His indications of pereeption and 
feeling were confined. to knowing his mother, turning his 
eyes towards persons who were speaking, smiling when his 
` face. was tickled, or when children were near him, and crying 
when he was hungry ; he had no idea of feeding himself, and, 
except crying, uttered no other sound than a grunt. His 
mother carried him about on ber back for the purpose of ex.. 
hibition, and was taken up by the parish-officers, who com. 
mitted her as a vagrant, and obtained his admission into the. 
fever-hospital at Liverpool, where he died in about a month, 
Vol. 1V.—No XIV. T 
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of diarrhoea. Upon dissection, the mesentesic glands were 
found enlarged, and the. large intestines crammed with hard- 
ened fæces; the hemispheres of the brain were united as far 
back as the vertex, and there the falx, which wag about two 
inches in length, began; about 5 az. of water wera found 
in the yentricles, and the surface of the corpora striate was 
rough. The cerebrum weighed 1 Ih. 7} oz. the capebellum 
4ioz.; for comparison, the brain of a perfect adult lying in 
the dead-house was weighed ; the cerebrum was 3 lb. 2 oz. the 
cerebellum 6 oz. The circumference of the cast, round the 
most prominent part of the occiput and forehead, was 16 

inches, and the distance fram the root of the nose to the opr 
ciput was 8% inches. The head was not larger than that of 
a child a year old. According to Dr Gall, a brain js unſit 
for its functions, when its circumference is only fram 13 tọ 
17 inches. 

The Secretary presented six copies of An Apology for 
Fhrenolqgy, from Dr Barlow, of Bath. 

Dr Wright presented eight casts fram national skulla, an- 
sting of five flat-headed Indians, inhabitants af the banks 
of the Columbia river, North America, two Mozambique ne: 
groes, and one Sandwich islander. A discussion arose, 
whether the flattened foreliead of the Indians resulted fram 
natural organization or artificial compression; Dr Moore ad- 
vocated the former opinion, but stated that the accounts of 
travellers are ton inconclusive to determine the question. 

The Secretary read an account of the recent pathological 
researches of Dr Bouillaud on the cerebral seat of the organ af 
Language, extracted from his Traité clinique et physiolo- 
gique de T Encephalite“ Numerous observations made by 
Dr B. himself, and others collected by him from the works of 
Lallemand and Rostan, were related, which tend to prove 
that the loss or imperfections of speech or verbal memory: im 
variably coincides with the injury or disorganisation of the 
anterior part of the hemispheres of the brain, and that, when 
other parts of the brain are affected, leaving that in question 
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wntouched, in no case is the faculty of Language disordereds 
In the Gest case cited of logs of verbal memory, the cerebral 
part corresponding to the organ of Language was completely 
disorganized ; in the subsequent eases referred to, the parts 
affected were not specified with sufficient accuracy; for. as, 
acoprding to the phrenological doctrines, a number of distinct 
faculties contribute to the perfection of language, besides that 
of the memory of articulate sounds, it follows, that injuries 
in different parts of the anterior lobes of the cerebrum would 
injure speech in different ways, and that some parts may be 
affected without occasioning any disaased manifestation with 
regard to language; when, however, an extended disorgani- 
sation or alteration of the anterior lobes of the brain takes. 
place, it is certain that some or all of the special faculties 
which contribute to language must be injured; and they are 
general.cases of this description which Dr B. brings forward 

The Secretary concluded the report by a statement af the 
views of Desmoulins and Magendie, who admit, with. Drs 
Gall and Spurzheim, and Dr Bouillaud, not only the existence 
of a special faculty of Language, but also that its seat is in: 
the anterior part of the cerebral hemisphere. 

- Dr Elliotson noticed the case of a lady who had been un- 
der his medical care: she had entirely forgotten the names of 
persons and things, and indicated a pain in her head at the 
Precise seat of the organ of Language. 

The meeting then adjourned to December 7. 


| Third Meeting of the Third Session, Dec. 7, 1826. 
Dr Exxiorson, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr J. Reeve, Surgeon, was elected an ordinary member. 

The Secretary read a paper on the organ of Weight, of 
which the following is a brief abstract. 

The principal functions attributed to this organ were sug- 
gested by Dr Spurzheim, who, from the considerations that 
Neling does not produce ideas of consistency, hardness, 
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softness, solidity, or fluidity, of Weight or Resistance; 
that the mind, to examine these qualities, employs the mus- 
cular system rather than the sense of feeling properly so call. 
ed and that if the latter be lost whilst the muscular power 
is retained, we may still perceive Weight and Consistency; 
concluded that these perceptions depend on an internal ope- 
ration of the mind, and require a peculiar organ. Mr Simp- 
son, in the 7th Number of the Phrenological Journal, esta- 
blishes by reasoning and observation, That the cerebral 
convolution hitherto called the organ of Weight, is the organ 
of that instructive perception of Equilibrium, and the mecha- 
nical relations of matter, which is essential to the exertion of 
animal power.” In illustration of these principles, he shows 
that the organ in question is largely developed in eminent 
practical mechanicians, expert marksmen, good billiard-play- 
era, graceful dancera, and infants precociously steady in their 
walk; he also adduces authenticated cases of disease of this 
organ. The views, both of Dr Spurzheim and Mr Simpeon, 
on this subject, have been recently corroborated by some im- 
portant discoveries of Mr C. Bell, in a memoir On the Ner- 
vous Circle which connects the Voluntary Muscles with the 
Brain,” inserted in the last Number of the Philosophical 
Transactions. He proves that every muscle has two nerves of 
different properties supplied to it, so that between the brajn 
and the muscles there is a circle of nerves, one nerve conveying 
the influence of the brain to the muscle, the other giving the 
sense of the condition of the muscle to the brain; and that if 
the circle be broken by the division of the motor-nerve, mo- 
tion ceases, but if it be broken by the division of the other 
nerve, there is no longer a sense of the condition of the mus- 
cle, and therefore no regulation of its activity. We 

a power of weighing in the hand: what is this,” Mr Bell asks, 
but estimating the muscular force? We are sensible,” Mr 
Bell continues, of the most minute changes of muscular ex- 
ertion, by which we know the position of the bedy and limbs, 
when there is no other means of knowledge open to us. If a 
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rope- dancer measures his steps by the eye, yet, on the other 
hand, a blind man can balance his body in standing, walking, 
and running, every effort of voluntary power which gives mo- 
tion to the body is directed by a sense of the condition of the 
muscles, and without this sense we could not regulate their 
actions, and a very principal inlet to knowledge would be 
cut off.” 

This evidence clearly establishes that there is in the mind 
a perception of the condition of the muscles, and that there is 
a distinct order of nerves destined for the transmissions of the 
appropriate sensations. The paper concluded with a rectifi- 
cation of the mis-statement made by the Edinburgh Reviewer 
respecting the functions of this organ. Instead of stating the 
function to be the perception of weight, pressure, or resist- 
ance, as understood by every Phrenologist, the Reviewer 
states, that it is a faculty by which we acquire an idea of gra- 
vitation, or of the tendency of all bodies to move with more 
or less force towards the surface of the earth, which the paper 
showed to be at utter variance with the principles of Fhre- 


Dr Elliotson, i in reference to the subject of artificial com- 
pression of the cranium, discussed at & preceding meeting, 
called the attention of the Society to the observations and 
facts calculated to elucidate this contested point contained in 
Dr Gall’s . Fonctions du Cerveau.” 


Fourth Meeting of the Third Session, Dec. 21, 1826. 
Dr ELLiorsox, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Dr Disney ALEXANDER, Physician to the Lunatic Asylum, 
Wakefield, was elected a Corresponding Member. 

Mr Davin Donn, Surgeon, was elected Ordinary Member. 

Mr Bennett read a paper on “ Instinct, considered as in 
Connexion with Phrenology.” Instinct, he considered, in the 
common acceptation of the word, to be aterm applied to those 
feelings of animals which direct their actions and habits of 
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life. Various opinions have been maintained on this subject, 
but the general error on the part of disputants is, that they 
do not sufficiently distinguish between the various instincts of 
animals; some contending that the habits and actions of ani- 
mals are the result of mere instinct, while others argue that 
they evince a partial reason. He described several of the 
ptimitive instincts in animals, and their modifications ; and, as 
illustrations of the corresponding cerebral developments, he 
exhibited the skulls of various species of animals, and he show- 
ed that the degree of sagacity in an animal corresponded with: 
the development of the anterior portion of the brain, where 
all the intellectual faculties have been found to reside. 

A conversation ensued on this subject, and Dr Gal's Ob- 
servations on Instinct were referred to. This author states, 
that instinct is a feeling, or internal movement, independent 
of reflection, or of true will—an impulse which impels a liv- 
ing being to certain actions, without its having a distinct idea 
either of the means or end; that it is erroneous to consider 
instinct as a general faculty, and to endeavour to explain by 
it all animal actions, however opposite they may be; and 
consequently that it is absolutely impossible to find a single 
organ for instinct. Dr G. farther states, that there are as 
many instincts as there are primitive faculties, and that the 
word instinct designates only the activity of either of these 
same primitive powers. 

Dr Poole submitted to the inspection of the Members the 
skull of a murderer and suicide, and related some particulars 
of the dispositions and character of the individual when living. 
The cerebral development was in accordance with the charac- 
ter given. 

Mr Smart exhibited a human skull found in a tumulus 
near a Roman encampment. 

The Meeting adjourned to Thursday, January 4, 1827. 
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ARTICLE X. 
M. AUDUBON, M. WEISS, CARL. MAR. V. WEBER. 


We have sometimes been found fault with for deafing tod 
much in speculation and too little in facts; and as we woutd 
wish to gratify every class of our readers, it is our intentidh 
in future to dedicate a corner of our work to the detail of dir 
cases of remarkable development which may come in out 
way, and which are likely to prove interesting. The most 
proper subjects for this sort of notice are persons who have 
become eminent for some particular talent, or mental quality, 
hose performances are matters of public notoriety, and re- 
specting whose manifestations there can be no mistake. Thret 
such cases we have chosen for the subject of the presem 
article. 

About three months ago we happened to meet with Mi 
Audubon, the celebrated American ornithologist, and Mr 
Weiss, whose performance on the flute, and musical attain- 
ments in general, are well known to the public,—when á 
Phrenologist came into the room who had never seen either 
of them in his life, and being asked to point out which of thé 

two gentlemen was the painter, and which the musician, did 
so at once, without the smallest hesitation. It was indeed 
impossible that he should have erred, as there could not be 
two cases of better-marked development. 

Vir Audubon, we are happy to say, is still residing among 
us, and any of our fellow-citizens may have an opportunity 
of verifying or gail assertion, that in his head the 
organs of Form, Size, Weight, Colouring, Locality, dnd 
Lower Individuality (forming what is called the’ éuperciliary 
ridge, and comprising the principal observing powers most 
necessary to a painter) are all developed in a more than’ ord- 
nary degree. The organ of Colouring, in particular, is very 
large, forming an arch over the eye, that may be remarked 
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even in the portrait which is now exhibited in Waterloo 
Place,—but much more observable in the real head, where 
the whole of the organs we have mentioned, and this of Co- 
Jouring in particular, will be found to stand prominently out, 
in a degree that is seldom seen. The upper part of the fore- 
head, though fully developed, is not so in proportion to the 
organs already noticed; and therefore it appears to retreat, 
not from any deficiency in the superior or reflecting organs, 
but from the very remarkable development. of the lower or 
observing ones. This description will be better understood 
by inspecting a mask of the face from nature, now in the 
Phrenological Society’s collection, 

We refer to such of our readers as have seen Mr Audubon’s 
paintings, whether the development we have described does 
not correspond in the most perfect manner with the qualities 
there manifested. The representation of birds, the subject 
to which Mr Audubon has dedicated his talents, is one well 
calculated for the display of his peculiar powers, and it will 
be owned, that in this he has reached a degree of perfection, 
which, if it has been ever equalled, has certainly never been 
surpassed. - In the collection which he exhibited lately in the 
rooms of the Institution, we were at a loss whether to ad, 
mire most the extreme accuracy and elegance of form, the 
alternate splendour and delicacy of colouring, the minuteness 
of finishing, or the freedom and expression of attitude which 
distinguished his representations of the feathered race. We 
have seen each of these qualities separately in an equal, or 
nearly equal degree, but we do not recollect any instance 
where they appeared, to be all combined in the same perfec- 
tion. Indeed, it is probable that we might have been mare 
struck with the colouring, and the more mechanical details of 
the-figures, had our attention been less drawn. away to their 
admirable expression and character, giving to the whole the 
appearance of reality. and life thet we never saw equalled. _ 

This indeed seemed to us to constitute the peculiar. merit 
of Mr Audubon’s drawings, that all the birds were represent- 
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ed in some characteristic attitude, and same of them, indeed, 
in a state of the most energetic and even violent actin. Birds 
of prey are seen in the act of pounciag upon their victima 
the latter cowering in terror, or endeavouring, with convulsive 
flutterings, to elude their formidable foes Others of a less 
destructive kind are seen seeking their appropriate food among 
plants and insects, each according to its own peculiar nature 
and habits. Sea-birds are seen skimming the waves, or 
sc shaving with level wing the deep,” while others are darting 
through the air in chase of their mates, or in mere wantone 
ness of spirit. All appears life, and motion, and activity. 
It has been suggested by some Phrenologists that there 
must be somewhere an organ of Motion, a faculty whose pe- 
culiar province it is to observe motion, or objects in motion, 
and that by means of this faculty, painters and others, whose 
object it is to represent animals, are enabled to catch as it 
were the expression of activity, and to infuse the appearance 
of life and motion into their performances. Some have supposed 
that this may possibly be the proper functionof thearganaf lower 
19, or Individuality. These are, however, mere suggestions, 
and no sufficient proof has yet been adduced in support of 
them. Dr Spurzheim states in his System, that it is the 
function of Individuality to take notice not merely of indivi 
dual objects, but of every phenomenon and every fact, and 
‘hence also of motions.” And there appear to be strong 
grounds for supposing this correct. Motion is merely a 
change of place, and there seems no reason why there sheuld 
‘be an organ for observing this change in particular, if there 
be not one for every other change in nature. All the eb. 
serving powers, if in high activity, not only observe cextein 
qualities of objects, but also any change that takes place in 
these qualities. Form observes the minutest changes. of 
form, Size the changes of real or apparent size,—Colour of 
colours, and so on,—while Locality observes change of place. 
These different powers, thus, m addition to Individuality, 
which takes notice of facts, seem abundantly sufficient to con- 
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vey to us every posible circumstance attendant upon the mo- 
tion of bodies. First, Bodies, when in motion, appeat to 
change their form. A bird, for instance, when it moves its 
wings, or a quadruped when it moves its feet, is every me- 
ment changing its form,—and this, we conceive, is sufficiently 
observed by the faculty of Form.” Secondly, An object, 
when moving from us, or toward us, appears to vary in size; 
in the former case it appears to diminish, and in the latter to 
imerease, and it requires experience to satisfy us that this 
‘variation of size is apparent only, and not real. This apparent 
change, however, is one of the most important eircumstances 
by which we judge of motion and of bodies in motion,—of 
the velocity with which they move, and the distance or quan: 
tity of space through which they pass. For all these’ obser 
vations: the faculty of Size appears perfectly adequate. 
Thirdly, Objects in motion appear to change their colour; 
according to the situation and point of view in which they are 
seen,-—and their nearness to, or remoteness from, the eye of 
the observer. For this, of course, the organ of Colouring res 
quires no assistance. Fovrthiy, Objects in motion exert dif- 
ferent degrees of mechanical force, and meet with different 
degrees of resistanee. So far as this circumstance i an ele 
ment in motion, the organ of Weighe affords us all the mfor- 
ination that we require. Lastly, Objects’ in motion change 
their position and place in relation to other objects. An ob: 
ject. which was a little ago on our right hand, is by and by 
upon oer left; bird has flown- over the trees which we see 
at a distance, it gradually approaches, is now right over oui 
bende -u rests upun- the steeple;—dr orvsses: the river, and 
digippears over the summit df the mountain. There i is no- 
tling here that we may not learn from: Locality. In short; 
R seems ithpbesible to point out a single cireumstande on: 
nected with motion that these different faculties do not take 
cognizance of separately. The only use of any faculty is to 
convey information to the mind, anil ir che faculties we have 
mentioned afford us all the information we require or can ob- 
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tain respecting motion and objects in motion, thé probability 
is, that there is no special faculty for motion. If there had 
been such a faculty, we should certainly expect to find the 


organ of it large m Mr Audubon, when representation of ob- 


jects in motion is the most vivid we can conceive; but it ap- 
pears to us, that his talent in this respect may be petfectly 

accounted for, without resorting to any separate faculty, by 
bis. great development of Form, Size, Weight, Colouring, Lo- 
cality, and Individuality ; these appearing to us sufficient to 
convey the most accurate information of every circumstance 
attendant upon the motion of external objects, 

Leaving this discussion for the present, it is time that we 
attend to M. Weiss, in whom the development of the organ 
of Tune was extremely conspicuous. A mask, in plaster, 
was taken from his head, during his stay here, by Mr O'Neil 
of this city, and is to be had for sale, along with the other 
phrenological casts; so that every one may have an opportunity 
of satisfying himeelf of the fact with regard to the prominence 
of the organ of Tyne. It appears in the mask of that trian. 
gular or pyramidal form remarked by Gall in the heads af 
Gluck, Mozart, and some other celebrated musicians. Of the 
manifestations in this case, we cannot do better than quote 
the account given m a contemporary paper. 


e Mz WEISS. We have had the pleasure of hearing this delight. 

ec wil performer, who, we observe, has advertised a concert for Fri- 

yond and though by no means qualified to speak scientifi- 

we can safely say that we never reveived mord 

ification from a single instrument than we did from this gen- 

leman’s rformance on on the flute. His tone is of the most rich 

* nd mell fuons character, and his execution appeared to us to 

“ come as near perfection as the nature of the instrument will ad. 

* mit. He favoured us with some very beautiful variations on some 

ok our own favourite national airs ; id peda le in common with 

“ “many of our countrymen, we wou aps have preferred ear. 

“ ing them in their own simple and unadorned meledy—it is too 

e much to expect of a foreigner, that, in a matter where go much 

“ ds oh association, he should feel the same enthusiasm as our- 

vee-in what, as an artist, most probably to him baid 

10 wend destitute of ornament. This we must allow, that the orun- 

„ments and enrichments which he did introduce, appeared to us 

* be uniform? y characterized by a most refined taste, and to be we 
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“ adapted to the subjects on. which they were respectively engrafted. 
Weld pot feel competent to speak on the technical difficulties and 
“ merits of flute-playing, nor on the recondite mysteries of double- 
“ tonguing ; but as far as we were able to judge, it seemed to us 
<c that, in the parts most difficult of execution, Mr Weiss was egual- 
“ ly at home as in the most easy. In some. of his variations, his 
performance of double parts to the same air was so perfect, that it 
“ required the evidence of our senses to satisfy us that it was one 
“ performer and one instrument which produced this effect. We 
<“ cannot leave the subject without noticing his exquisite performance 
cc of the celebrated Ranz des Vaches, which in his hands assumed a 
“ degree of beauty and pathos we never observed in it before. We 
% could have imagined, in hearing it, that we were listening to the 
* tones of a flageolet prolonged and reverberated from the lofty rocks 
6 of the Swiss mountains, and repeated, until the sounds were alto- 
ce gether lost in the tenuity of their distant echoes. Altogether, we 
“ repeat, that we never received more gratification from any single 
* performance; and we sincerely hope that Mr Weiss will experi- 
cc ence a portion of that public favour, to which his genius so justly 
« entitles him. Scotæeman, November 29, 1826. 


We may here observe, in regard to M. Weiss, that though 
the organ of Tune was certainly possessed by him ia a high 
state of development, and the other organs well balanced and 
proportioned, yet the head was upon the whole not large,—a 
circumstance which corresponds both with the direction and 
the limits of his musical powers. All the phrenological works 
state, that for the manifestations of the highest degree of 
power in any way whatever, great size of head is an indis- 
pensable requisite; and it is a fact, that all very great musi- 
cians, and eminent composers of music, have possessed large 
heads, of which Handel and Mozart may be cited as exam- 
ples, The flute, which is the favourite instrument of M. 
Weiss, is an instrument of great sweetness, but not of the 
highest power; and beautiful as were the tones and the me- 
lodies produced from it by the art of M. Weiss, this, though 
it were admitted to be the perfection of art as far as it went, 
is still not the highest art. This consideration reminds us of 
another professor of musical science, now no more, of whose 
development we are also possessed of what we may suppose a 
tolerably correct representation—the late celebrated composer 
Weber. The bust of this composer, now exhibited in the 
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rooms of the Institution, was made, we believe, from a cast 
taken after death, and the features retain in them somewhat 
of the gastlinees of death, even in the inanimate plaster. The 
development is, however, striking, and, as belonging to a com. 
poser of so peculiar a character, highly valuable. The devel- 
opment of Tune is unquestionably large, being equally con- 
spicuous as that in the mask of M. Weiss. But it is not in 
this organ alone that the marks of Weber's genius are to be 
sought for. The forehead, though somewhat retreating, is 
high and broad—Ideality and Wonder are evidently both 
large-—Cautiousness seems also large, and the expression of 
that feeling is strongly marked in the features. The head 
altogether is large; the height is also considerable in propor- 
tion to the breadth. This development corresponds remark- 
ably with the character of Weber's music, and forms a complete 
contrast to that of M. Weiss. No education, and no circum- 
stances, could have produced in these two men an interchange 
of manifestation. Weber could have as little been satisfied 
with finte-playing, or contentedly limited his ambition to per- 
formances on an instrument of such moderate compass, as 
the other could have risen to the vastness and sublimity of 
conception shewn in “ Der Freischutz,” or The Ruler of 
the Spirits.” We may apply to them what Akenside says of 
two celebrated poets :— 
Different minds 

Ineline to different objects. One pursues 

The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild ; 

Another sighs for harmony and grace, 

And gentlest beauty. Thus, when lightning fires 

The arch of heaven, and thunders rock the ground ; 

When furious whirlwinds, and the howling air, 

And Ocean groaning to its lowest bed, 

Heaved his tempestuous billows to the sky 

Amid the mighty uproar, while below 

The nations tremble, Shakspeare looks abroad 

From some tall cliff superior, and enjoys 

The elemental war. But Waller longs, 

All on the margin of some flowery stream, 

To spread his careless limbs amid the cool 

Of plantain shades, and to the listening deer ©. 
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The tale of slighted vows, and love's disdain 
Resound, soft warbling, all the live-long day. 
Joina ins Pin modius ; mute the grove, 
And hill dale, with all their echoes, mourn. 
Such and so various are the tastes of men. 

The poets, after all, have hitherto been the true interpret. 
ers of nature. Nothing can be more correct than what is 
here stated of the diversity of tastes; nor, may we add, 
more strictly phrenological. The description in the former 
part of the passage accords with the taste and the genius of 
Weber. His Destructiveness, Cautiousness, Ideality, and 
Wonder, which the bust shows him to have possessed, fitted 
him to pursue ‘ The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild“ 
and music is only used by him as affording the means of em- 
bodying and expressing the mighty conceptions with which 
his mind was labouring—‘* Harmony, grace, and gentlest 
beauty,“ are the appropriate subjects of aspiration for such 
a development as that of M. Weiss.— Both are in their way 
fitted to impress the mind with a different species of delight. 


ARTICLE XI. 


THE INFANTICIDE, ANE NIELSDATTER. 


(Communicated by C. Otto, M. D., Corresponding Member of the 
Phrenological Society.*) 


Tunis criminal was beheaded in Copenhagen, in the spring of 
1819; her crimes constitute one of the most remarkable men- 
tal phenomena, which cannot be explained but by the princi- 


It will be recollected, that Dr Otto writes in, what is to him, a foreign 
language. His idiom is not always English, but his meaning is quite distin- 
guishable, and we, therefore, present his communication almost exactly as re- 
ceived. 4 
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ples of Phrenalogy, and her organization confirms, on the 
other hand, the truth of these to a degree which cannot be 
stronger or more evident. She was an infanticide; she con 
fessed to have murdered five of her children; but probably. 
she had killed a sixth too. 

- Sbhe.was born: at Roeskilde, a small town, 18 miles from 
en een and was in her 17th year married to Hans 
Fenfew, a peasant. In the: early part of her marriage she 
lived with her parents; but, as her husband -bought:a small 
farm-house at Fredrikborg, a village 22 miles distant from; 
Copenhagen, she became a servant, and was, in the. year; 
1817, separated from her husband. During her marriage. 
she had six children, of which only one was alive at her 
execution ; one of them died three weeks after its birth in 
1799, and another died in 1808. What san of the others 
we shall immediately see. 

In the month of. May, 1818, she left the farm-house Dals- 
borg, where she lived, and took a natural child, that had 
been born in the spring of the same year, along with her. As 
she returned after some days without the child, and could not 
explain where she had left it, she was arrested; and now be- 

ins the communication of her crimes, She gave, with respect 
to the child that was missing, with great candour, the follow- . 
ing explanation: —“ Seeing the impossibility to maintain her- 
& self and the child, she resolved to kill it; she went, there. - 
ce fore, one day into the neighbourhood of Copenhagen, tied 
„ a handkerchief tight round the neck of the child, and threw 
“ it into a lake near the town.” 

From a question of the Judge, whether she had more to 
confess, she, without farther hesitation, said, that, from the 
year 1813 to 1817, she had murdered four others of ber 
children; two of which were born in marriage, the other tuo 
were illegitimate. Sbe had murdered them all in a very vio- 
lent manner, by suffocating them, or killing them with a 
hatchet. The one was three years old; the others only half 
a year, or several months old. Besides these infanticides, she 

Vor. IV.—No XIV. v 
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is greatly suspected to. have killed a daughter, Mana, seven 
years old, who lived with her, and died very suddenly ; bat 
this positively she denied. She was found guilty, and be- 
headed in her 37th year. 

Here we have her skull before us, and let us now examine 
whether the remainders of her organisation, as.tokens of her 
faculties, correspond with what we have heard of. her. 

Her head is of moderate size ; the hind part of it is very 
large; the forehead immediately retreating; the lower pro- 
pensities, which we have in common with animals, did-then 
predominate; and the intellectual faculties were extremely 
The diameters of her craniam are, 


„ Joches 
From spina occipitalis to Lower Individuality,...... — —— ——— ‘sf 
ee. meatus auditorius externus to Philoprogenitiveness. . 2 
. do. do. to Lower Indiyiduality er 
—V—1ð . ͤ do. do. to Firmness . . . . . . . . 4 
— Destructivensss to Destructiveness . . 5 
ess. . Secretiveness to Seeretiveness .. . . . 6. . 6. så 
—j— v Cautiousness to Cautiousness . . . . 
ecse. Idenlity to Ideality. . .. —— * —— — 37 
— Construetiveness to Constructiveness ... .... .. .... 4 


very inconsiderable is then, everywhere, the breadth of the 
forehead; in every instance, from Ideality to Ideality, from 
Constructiveness to Constructiveness ; and, on the contrary, 
the breadth of the hind part of the head, from Cautiousness 
to Cautiousness, is very large; but largest of all are the dia- 
meters between the hind lateral parts, from Secretiveness W 
Secretiveness, and particularly so from Destructiveness t to 
Destructiveness. ‘ 


J 


1, Amativeness, large. 12. Cantionsness, moderate. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness, full. 13. Benevolence, small. 

3. Connontrativeness, moderate. 14. Veneration, moderate. 

4. Adhesiveness, small. 15. Hope, . 

5. Combativeness, large. i 186. Ideality, small. ` 

6. Destructiveness, very large. 17. Conscientiousness, extremelyemall. 
7. Constructiveness, moderate. 18. Firmness, small 

8. Acquisitiveness, moderate. 19. Lover Individuality, large. 

9. Srcretivensss, very large. 19. Upper ditto, ditto. 
10. Self-esteem, moderate. 20. Form, large. 


11. Love of Approbation, moderate. 21. Size, moderate. coho 
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ouring e. . moderate. 
24. Locality, anl. 30. Comparison, small. 
26. Order, onal. 31. Cmsality, amall, 
26. Time, small. 32. Wit, small. 
27. Number, small. Wonder, small. 


If we now compare this organization with her misdeeds, 
the correspondence cannot but strike every one. The first 
eondition to crime and vice exists, as we instantly see; the 
understanding was too weak to be able to control the lower 
propensities, and from the same reason the records tell, “that 
the was extremely stupid.” The second condition to vice and 
moral depravation, want of the higher sentiments, (Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Corisciefitiousness), expresses itself evi- 
dently in the form of the skull, and “ the greatest weakness 
of all moral feelings” (the records) was indeed necessary to 
the achievement of such crimes as she committed. But 
which feature was now the most predominating in the charac- 
ter of this criminal? Which lower propensity did show it- 
self in such a blind activity, that every body endowed with 
better feelings cannot but shrink back at it? A wild uncon. 
querable Desiructiveness! And if we look upon her crenium 
we find exactly this propensity developed to a degree which 
is almost matchless, and such as we have never before seen, 
Its organ is suddenly and strongly prominent, and the lateral 
parts of the cranium thence extremely large. If we compare 
this diameter from Destructiveness to Destructiveness on the 
skulls of the criminals mentioned in the Phrenological Trans- 
actions, and in the Phrenological Journal, with that of Ane 
Nielsdatter, we find it in those 51, 55, 54, &c.; but in hers 
54, (except Mary M‘Innes, whose diameter in that respect is 
6; but her head is in general larger.) 

How then did this strong Destructiveness seek its gratifi- . 
cation? The natural timidity of women (the result of a 
smaller Combativeness and a larger Cautiousness than in 
men) did not allow her to gratify this strong propensity in 
that manner in which man endeavours to satisfy it; it must 
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manifest itself where no resistance was to be expected, where 
gratification was an easy path.” But was it possible that it 
could show itself against those to whom nature most of 
all connects woman, against her own defenceless children ? 
Ves! this shocking crime was possible to her, and the most 
striking confirmation of hitherto collected observations, the 
most evident conviction of the principles of Phrenology, is 
found, when we, with respect to this, examine her cranium, 
.whose form is an indication of that of the brain. By casual 
circumstances, she became such a criminal, that she, after cool 
deliberation, and after a considerate design, could murder five of 


her children. We cannot explain this her crime by supposing 


desperation, or a deep feeling of shame and infamy; for two of 
the children she killed were born in lawful marriage, and the 
murder was not committed immediately after their birth, but 
later ; nor was it any emotion of shame that tempted her to 
kill those children which were illegitimate; for she had al- 
ready long endured this shame, and it was not until the ex- 
Piration of some months that she murdered them. That she 
would not, however, have become an infanticide, if she had not 
been endowed with a very large Destructiveness, is a conclusion 
to which we are well entitled. This lamentable combination 
acted blindly ; for if we examine the motives she alleged, we 
will find them very poor and weak. She said she killed the 
first child (in 1813) „because she was not able to maintain 
it;“ the other, because she could not provide for it;” 
the third, “ because she did not know where to get it edu- 
cated ;” the fourth and fifth from the same reasons; but cer- 
tainly these were neither sufficiently strong motives, nor ex- 
cuses for her crimes. As to the first reason, the three chil- 
dren were already provided for in the house of _others ; we 
do not find it mentioned that those people with whom they 
were would not keep them longer ; it was properly the hus- 
band, who, at any rate, should provide for them, and it 
was herself who took the children along with her, after hav- 
ing resolved to kill them. As to the second, we ask, what 
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other mother would, from poverty, take the resolution to kill: 
her progeny, the dearest treasure which a mother’ possesses ? 
Kill them in such a cruel manner as Ane Nielsdatter? No: 
it was the lamentable combination of deficient moral organs,: 
with large uncontrolled Destructiveness, that prompted her to: 
murder. f l at 
We need not advert more to the truth, how every fact in‘ 
human life contributes to confirm the now settled principles: 
of Phrenology. : 


a 


ARTICLE XII. 


ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
FACULTIES, BY DR HOPPE OF COPENHAGEN. 


Tue common phrenological division of the faculties of: 
mind and their respective organs into intellectual and affec- 
tive, I hold not to be absolutely and thoroughly admissible. 
It is like the division of natural history into the animal, ve- 
getable, and mineral kingdoms. This is unquestionably just; 
but, however, we are not able to determine exactly where 
ends the one and begins the other. They pass by degrées 
into each other. Just in the same way, when the intellectual 
faculties are considered jointly, they are quite naturally sepa- 
rated from the affective; but I doubt, indeed, if ever it will- 
be possible to fix the line of demarcation with accuracy, even 
when the fundamental powers shall be better analyzed and de- 
termined. The manifestations of several organs of the affec- 
tive class, foremost situated towards the front, approach so 
much to Intellectuality, that, after repeated changes in the 
classification, it is still quite uncertain under what head they. 
are to be recorded with most correctness, ` 

The object to which I now wish to turn your attention is 
the external senses. They are reckoned unanimously under. 
the head of the intellectual faculties; but considering, at least 
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some of them, more closely, I think by no means that al- 
their operations can be regarded as intellectual. For instance, 
let us view the Taste: When this faculty distinguishes acids 
and alcali, sweet and bitter, the operation certainly is an in- 
telleetual one, but when we sit down, delighting in the dainties 
of a well-stored table, is not then the working of the sense 
wholly affective ? I presuppose, that it must be the same fa- 
culty that distinguishes and enjoys the dishes, even as it is the 
same faculty that distinguishes the colours and enjoys their 
brightness. 

As I mentioned in No V. of the Journal, we remember the 
perceptions of Taste, and they may revive by imagination. 
This is most commonly looked upon as a proof that the taste 
belongs to the intellectual faculties; but regarding an animal, 
for instance a dog, when it sits at the table, following with his 
eyes every bit we swallow, I think you will not deny that the 
expression of the activity of his soul is highly affective. But 
you may say, this is not an effect of Memory and Imagina- 
tion in the tasting organs, but an immediate mimic manifesta- 
tion of an active instinct for taking nourishment (appetite). 
This I shall not contradict, but turn by that mative to an- 
other indeterminate point. 

That the sensation of Taste only passes through the nerves, 
and is perceived in à part of the brain, is a supposition, I 
think, sufficiently proved. Now, it appears to me as highly 
probable, and by analagy agreeing with other experiences, 
that it is one and the same organ which iastes (viz. distin- 
guishes and enjoys) and inoites us to taste; or, in other 
terms, to take food and drink. This, according to my opi. 
nion, is the organ of appetite for food, and, consequently, it 
may also be named the organ of Taste (gustus), and stands 
in the same relation to this of the external senses as the organ 
of Tune to the sense of Hearing. The senses of Smell and 
Feeling I suppose to stand in similar relations ta different 
parts of the brain. 

Dr Sparsheim (Phrenology, page 257), thinks it prabable, 
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that one fundamental power, inherent in a particular part. of 
the brain, knows and conceives as sensations, all the varied 
impressions made on the external senses. I cannot, I oon- . 
fess, but think this arrangement not at all aeeordant. with the 
common regulations of nature. Besides, as to the senses of 
Bight and Hearing, it appears to me not necessary to assume 
some farther intermediate organ, every perception - passing 
through these two senses being sufficiently ascribed to organs 
already ascertained. E 
To resume, it is my opinion, which I have produced here, 
in the purpose possibly to bring this abject under eonsidera- 
tion of more experienced Phrenologiats, that the lower organs 
of senses, whieh are situated in the middle of the basis cranii, 
manifest themselves partly with intellectual and partly with 
affective funotions, forming a gradation from Intellectuality 
to Propensity. If so, it will be no more possible to draw a 
distinct line between the different classes of faculties and their 
organs in that region, than it has suceeeded, at least hitherto, 
in the regio | frontalis. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


DESCRIPTION OF AN ASHANTER SKULL. = * 


Tux subject of this notice was sent to Sir G. S. Mackenzie, 
through the medium of the Admiralty, but without any com- 
munication from the person who was so good as to forward 
it, so that he is yet ignorant of its history. It bears, how- 
ever, in its anatomical peculiarities, the stamp of Affican 
origin, and there is no doubt to be reasonably entertained! ôf 
‘its authenticity. It appears to be the skull of & female. 
“The accounts of the Ashantee character have been 60 récetrt- 
ly before the public, that it seems unnecessary at present to 
repeat what everybody knows. The: mass of brain behind e 


ye 
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ear is very large in proportion to that in front. The head is 
of nearly an average size; and the forehead very narrow, 
-small, and low, sloping rapidly backwards. The dimensions 
are as follows: uO 


Inches. 
From occipital spine to Lower Individuality .. tee 
V do. to Ear. . — —r—.—(———5——̈9—“ . 24 
eee Philoprogeniti veness to Individuality... 406467 
erse . Concentrativeness to Comparison . . . . . . . · 6 
es»... Ear to Philoprogenitivencss........ — 47 


do. to Lower —:.:.. 4i 


2 . Ideslity to or — —b 4 
. Lower Individuality to Comparison — * 1 
. 4e Causality to Causality. ... .. . . . . . .. . . . . 5 N 
DEVELOPMENT. ' 
1. Amativeness, small. 18. Firmness, very large. 
2. Philoprogenitiveness, large. 19. Upper Individuality, moderate. 
3. Concentrativeness, rather large. 19. Lower do. large. : 
4. Attachment, rather large. 20. Form, large. 
5. Combativeness, large. 21. Size, rather 
6. Destructiveness, large on one side, 22. Weight, or Resistance, small. 
rather large on the other. 23. Colouring, mall. 
7. Cons tructiveness, large. 24. Locality, moderate. 
8. Acquisitiveness, moderate. 25. Order, or Symmetry, small. 
9. Secretivenem, rather large. 26. Time, small. 
10. Self-esteem, large. 27. Number, small, 
11. Love of Approbation, very large. | 28. Tune, emal. 
12. Cautiousness, moderate. 29. Language, small. 
18. Benevolence, small. 30. Comparison, full. 
14. Veneration, moderate. 31. Causality, moderate. 
15. Hope, mall. . 32, Wis, moderate. 
16. Ideality, mall. 33. Imitation, moderate. 


17. Consclentiousness, rather full. 34. Wonder, moderate. 


There are some anatomical peculiarities in this skull, 
which, though not connected with Phrenology, may be inte- 
resting to some of our readers. The condyloid processes 
seem large. The mastoid processes are not rounded on the 
dnner side, but are impressed with a deep and sharp furrow, 
and are very large. The styloid processes are very short. 
The distance from the foramen magnum to the occipital 
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spine is only $-4ths of an inch. The pterygoid processes of 
the sphenoida] bone are very deep. The alveolar processes 
of the front of the upper-jaw project forwards remarkably, 
and give a decided character to the face. M. 


Norz.—-We may add, that another and a known friend 
had, with considerable trouble and difficulty, procured, in 
the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, several: specimens of na- 
tive African skulls, with which he was daily expecting to 
embark for England, when, unhappily for himself and for 
us, he was visited with an attack of fever of the worst-de- 
scription, and remained in a state of insensibility during 
many days, and at last slowly recovered ; when, to his great 
mortification, he found, that not only his skulls, but the whole 
of his baggage had disappeared. We are in hopes, however, 
that the former loss may yet be repeired, as we have written 
to a very zealous and scientific friend, who goes out as sur- 
geon of H. M. 8. Sybille, about to sail for the African star 
tion, to request his assistance, and, as he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Phrenology, and aware of the importance of 
the inquiry, we feel assured that he will do his utmost to sa- 
tisfy our wishes. In the mean time, it is gratifying to know, 
from the above donation, that we have active friends, who, 
personally unknown to us, are exerting themselves in. all 
quarters of the globe—-Epiton. = . 
1 


— . ͤ ͤä.—⅛— 
ARTICLE XIV. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


November 16, 1826.— Mr William Scott read an Essay on 
Individuality. Four Ceylonese skulls, two skulls of Ceylon- 
ese Tom-tom boys, and one Burmese skull, were presented 
by Mr Lyon; and also two skulls from the neighbourhood 
of Loch Tarbet, in Kintyre, by Miss Baillie of Polkemmet. ‘ 
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' November 80.— Letters froni Dr Caldwell of Lexington, 
United States; from Dr Otto, Copenhagen, and Mr Whit- 
don, were read. Dr Andrew Combe read Observations on the 
Influence of Organic Size on the Functions of the External 
Senses. The following donations were presented: —“ Gall, 
sur les Fonctions du Cerveau,” by Dr Gall; Ashantee skull, 
by Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart.; Chinese skull, by Mr Wil- 
liam Mackenzie; double cranium and brain preserved; cast 
of brain of a whale, and skull of an owl, by Mr T. Buchanan, 
Hull; four skulls from Madagascar, by Dr Sibbald; four 
casts of skulls of Indians of Columbia river, America, by Dr 
Wright of London ; four skulls of Sandwich Islanders, and 
three skulls of South Americans, by Lieut. Charles Malden, 
late of the Blonde frigate. At a general meeting of the So- 
ciety, held this evening, Mr William Scott was unanimously 
re-elected President; Mr Simpson and Mr Waddell were 
chosen Vice-Presidents, in room of Dr Andrew Combe and 
Mr James Bridges; Mr William Bonar and Mr James 
Tod were elected Counsellors, in place of Mr Joseph and Mr 
Simpson; Mr Lyon was re-elected Secretary, and Mr Ellis 
Keeper of the Museum; Mr Donald Campbell was appoint- 
ed Clerk, in the place of Mr Thomas Lees. 

December 14.—-Observations on an Organ on the State of 
which the Phenomena of Dreaming seem, to a certain Extent, 
to depend, by Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart., were read. Mr 
Simpson read an Essay on III-nature, Ill-temper, and Fil- 
humour. 

January 4, 1827.—A letter from Dr Spurzheim was 
read. The President was instructed to write to Dr Spurz- 
heim, accepting of his offer to lecture in Edinburgh in De- 
cember next, which was agreed to. A letter from Charles 
Collier, Esq. M. D. Ceylon, and a letter from Dr Strange, were 
read; alao a letter from Dr Chalmers, proposing that a mo- 
nument should be erected to the memory of the late Dr 
Thomas Brown. Mr Combe read the first part of an Essay 
on the Relations between the Physical and Mental Constitution 
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of Man and External Objects. Henry Wight, Esq. advocate, 
was admitted an ordinary member. . 

January 11.—Mr Combe read the remainder of his Essay 
on the Relations between the Physical and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man and External Objects. 

January 18.—Mr William Scott read an Essay on Com. 
parison. The following donations were presented: Skull 
of James Stark, executed at Sydney in September, 1824, for 
murder. Skull of John Hand, executed at Sydney for mur- 
der, September, 1824. Skull of a native female of New 
South Wales, presented by Sir Thomas Brisbane. Skull of 
a native of the interior of Java. Two Chinese skulls, pre- 
sented by Dr Strange. Mr Combe read an Answer by him 
to Mr Jeffrey's new Statement in the 89th Number of the 
Edinburgh Review. Dr Charles Collier was admitted a cor- 
responding member of the Society. 

February 1.—An Essay on Combativeness, and on the 
Functions of the Faculty manifested by the Organ No 23 
(Weight), by Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart., was read. An 
Inquiry concerning an Organ for the Feeling of the Ludicrous, 
distinct from that of Wit, by X. T. P. H. sent anonymoysly 
to the Editor of the Phrenological Journal, was read. Mr 
Lawrence Macdonald, sculptor, Pitt Street, was admitted an 
ordinary member. 

February 15.— A letter was read from the Hon. Douglas 
G. Hallyburton, accompanying donation of busts of Julius 
Cesar, Cicero, Ariosto, Michael Angelo, and Galileo. Mr 
Lyon read an Essay, being a Comparison between Monar- 
chical and Republican Forms of Government, illustrated from 
the History and Institutions of the States of New England; 
North America. 

March 1—Mr Simpson read an Essay, being additional 
Evidence of the Existence af a Sense of Equilibrium as a 
primitive Mental Power, derived from the Consistency which 
obtains between its supposed Functions and the recent Phy. 
iological Discoveries of Mx Charles Bell. 
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March 15.—Mr Scott read an Essay on Wit and the Lu- 
,dicrous. Mr Charles Lees, painter, No 17, North Union 
Street, was admitted an ordinary member. . 

- March 29. A Letter from Mr Leadbetter was read, dlso 
Remarks on M. Audubon, M. Weiss, Carl. Maria Von We- 
ber, by Mr William Scott. An Account of Ane Nielsdatter, 
an Infanticide, by Dr Otto of Copenhagen, was read, and a 
Correspondence between Dr Elliotson and Rochester Literary 
Society, about the Skull and Character of J. L. Six Peruvian 
skills, from Thomas Watson, Esq., Glasgow, were presented. 


r — ͤ ‚——•Ü—a 
NOTE ON ARTICLE VII., ON EQUILIBRIUM. 


From some obscurity in Mr Bell’s account of his discovery, 
we were led to give him credit for a little more than he him- 
self claims as the extent of that discovery. We have stated 
(page 272, middle paragraph,) that he has demonstrated that 
the nerve of the new sense which goes to the muscle is dis- 
tinct from the nerve of feeling which goes to the skin, but 
with which it is associated. Now, on carefully reperusing his 
paper; we find that, while in his principal statement he claims 
to have demonstrated the new muscular function, (see our 
quotations from him, top of page 269, and last paragraph of 
page 271), he adds a sort of postscript, in which he claims 
no more than to have rendered it probable that the new and 
demonstrated function is performed by a nerve distinct from’ 
the nerve of feeling. Mr Bell's words are, The returning 


“ muscular nerves are associated with the nerves of sensibility to the 
“ekin, but they are probably very distinct in their endowments, 
“since there is a great difference between conveying the sense 
v of external impressions and that of muscular action.”—{ Phil. 
Frans. p. 171.) The respective ftincfions are demonstrated to be 


different; but that they are performed by distinct nerves! 
and not by the’same nerve modified, as it respectively sapr 
pliés the muscle or the skin, is only inferred. But the in- 
ference is supported both on fact and analogy, and, if not al- 
9 
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„together, is almost demonstration. Our readers, however; are 
requested to observe, that the new function of a nerve which 
is demonstrated is enough for the existence of a sense of 
Equilibrium. That the same nerve when sent to the skin 
shall have a different function, than that which belongs to it 
when sent to the muscle, even if true, (which thero is almoat 
demonstration that it is not,) is of no consequence to us, the 
different function being all that concerns our theory. $ 

_ We beg our readers to hold deleted—as an oversight of 
aur own—the last sentence of the first foot-note on page 269. 
Tino nerves, not three, are supplied to each muscle. The 
third nerve, if distinct, as inferred by Mr Bell, goes to the 
skin. 

We have received the following communication from a me- 

dical gentleman of this city, illustrative of this subject 


re I was consulted by the son of a gentleman in the country who 
ce hes had a singular paralytic affection. He lost the power of md. 
ec tion in his arme, but retained sentation acutely, and felt another 
se pensay hand cold or warm, as the case might be. Now, at the 
4e distance of three weeks, he has regained the. power of motion, but 
¢ has lost the sense of the state of the muscles so completely that he 
„ cannot adapt his muscular contractions to the purpose he has in 
„ view. In seizing a small object, he bears down upon it with his 
extended hand, gathers it in, and grasps it like a vice, not aware 
4 of the disproportion of his effort. He has, at the same time, tha 
* complete command of his muscles as to contraction and relaxation, 
< bot wants only the sense of their state. I have not seen him, 
e he is in a fair way of recovery, and lives a good way out of tern.“ 


NOTICES. 


Da Srorzzuaim has lectured in Bath and Bristol since our last 
ication, and with complete success. The managers of the Li- 
terary Institution at each place, acknow that no lecturer bad 
filled them to such a degree. In Bath, additional benches were re- 
quired to accommodate the audience. The interest increased with 
— lecture, and the last was the most numerously attended at both 
pace. In spring and summer, Dr Spurzheim intends to remain in 
ndon. On the 4th of April he will commence a course of lectures 

in the London Institution. He will lecture also in his own house, 
8, Gower Street; and, in particular, on Mondays and Thuredaya, 
in the evening, he will have practical conversations on Phrenology, 
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heir exatninntion of His anditors. We snticipits the greatett bend. 
fits to the ecience from Dr Spurzheitn’s exertions. i ' 

A portrait of Dr Spurzheim, engraved by Hodgets, from a pio- 
ture by Mr Stewart Watson, has been published in Edinburgh, de- 
di to the Phrenological Society: The bead and fuce are 
likenesses, and the portrait must be acceptable to those who have 
admired Dr Spurzheim’s talents and virtues in his works. It would 
‘be highly desirable to have a good portrait of Dr Gall. 

Epinsonen.—The report of the proceedings of the Phrenological 
Society will show that the science advances with spirit and suceess in 
this city. Several very valuable donations of national skulls have 
been obtained during the present season. The most beneficial con- 
sequences have attended the attack of the Edinburgh Review ; many 
persons have read the answer, and been thereby induced to attend to 
the science, whose prejudices were previously insuperable. Frequent 

have been circulated of another intended attack, by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, within the arena of the Royal Society. We have 
already mentioned, that by the rules of this body, which prohibit 
Visitors from speaking, and its own members from debating, Sir 
William Hamilton is as secure from refutation, whatever he ad- 
vances, as a toatl is from its enemies in the heart of a block of marble. 
Until, therefore, the learned Baronet shall be pleased to publish his 
jections, which we solicit him to do, we shall hold ourselves al» 
from the duty of noticing them. Professor Leslie lately com- 
manced a course of popular lectures on Natural Philosophy, to which 
ladies were admitted. We offer him the tribute of our highest appro« 
bation for so useful and becoming a step; and are happy to announce, 
that, from every thing we hear, his lectures have excited much in- 
terest, and been duly prized by his auditors. We cannot avoid re- 
gretting, however, that his udices should have led him to intro. 
uce a very ill-founded and uncalled-for attack upon 
into his introdustory lecture. In painting out the evils of ignorance 
of natural phenomena, lie stated, that this was the real gause-of the 
long prevalence, in former ages, of judicial astrology, and of the ex- 
istence, in the present day, of the dreamy reveries of craniology. 
In opposition to Mr Leslie's assertion, that ignorance ie the cause.of 
the prevalence of Phrenology, we observe that in . 

Dusun, Richard Carmichael, . in an introductory lecture to 
a course of surgery, delivered at the Richmond School of Medicine, 
Dublin, on the 8th day of January, 1827, makes the following ob- 
servations :— Na . 

*The nerves of the other senses, as well as of that af touch those 
V of sight, hearing, taste, and smell,—all have separate origins from 
different portions of the brain- Since then we find each portion 
* df the nervous system has a distinct and. appropriate function ‘tp 
te perform, we are in some degree prepared, for the proposition of 
* Gall and Spurzheim, that the entire mass of the brain is not en- 
er gaged in every mental operation, but that different portions of this 
* viscus hate their allotted functions. we ; 


$ 


ve which bas already gone through several editions. You will, after 
te ing this mo feel the littleness of those who scoff at a sub- 
ee Fase of which they are ignorant. An article, supposed to come 
* from the pen of Mr Jeffrey, appeared in the Edinbargh Review 
e of October last, in which he attacks the system with all the wen- 
ec pons of an experienced controvertist. This drew forth from Mr 
80 Combe an immediate, spirited, and most triumphant reply, in 
de which he not only answered all his adversary’s objections, but 
cc convicted him of unfair dealing as a critic,—ignorance of the sub- 
c Sect he undertook to criticise,—little depth as a metaphysician,— 
s g but alight acquaintance with the opinions even of the school 
cc E rts.” 

This 880 we would recommend to the notice of Professor Les- 
lie, and other individuals who ascribe the prevalence of Phrenology to 
ignorance. Mr Carmichael is a medical practitioner of great emi- 
nence, a public teacher of surgery, and in the lecture in question, 
‘which is printed at the request of his pupils, he displays a mind 
profound and comprehensive in its views, intrepid and independent, 
and deeply imbued with the spirit of the age. ¢ 

Bxurast.—A Phrenological Society has been instituted here. 
On 17th February, it contained forty members, and the numbers 
were likely to increase. They possessed, at that time, all the works 
of Dr Spursheim, those of Mr Cambe, Sir George Mackenzie's II- 
Justrations, a small work of Dr Gall’s, the. Transactions of the Phrs- 
nological Society, and the Phrenological Journal; and they have 
since obtained an extensive collection of casts from Messrs O’Neil 
and Son of Edinburgh. Mr G. Combe has been elected an ho- 
norary member. j . 
` KILMARNOCK. The Phrenological Society here has held regt- 
lar meetings this winter ; several interesting communications have 
been read, and an accession of members is expected. 

Donogxz.—The Mechanic’ Phrenological Society continues to he 
conducted with great judgment. From the commencement, the at- 
tention of the members ‘has been all along drawn to the utility of the 
science, and with some success. They seem imbued with its spirit, 
and are eager to obtain a perfect knowledge of its principles. They 
bare elected the Rev. Thomas Irvine, awistant minister of Lundie, 
Mr G. Combe, and Dr A. Combe, as honorary members. 

Corny —Mr Jeffrey’: article in the Edinburgh Review 
has excited a considerable sensation in Copenhagen. It was known 
by the London journals that Mr Combe had published an answer to 
it, and the answer was ahxiously looked for. Dr Otto has published 
an emay, “ Phrenology applied to Crimes and Criminals.” This 
gentleman lectured this winter, and had again a crowd of the most 
respectable nuditors, who continued to show the greatest attention to 
the subject. Next winter he will deliver a course, at which ladies 
will be invited to attend. Ina few weeks, the first n- a 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


No XV. 


ARTICLE I. 
ON THE FACULTY OF COMPARISON. 


FEELING OF RESEMBLANCE.—Dr Brown. 
SENSE OF ANALOGY.—Gall. 


„D GALL observed various persons who, in order to convince 
< others, had, in every conversation, recourse to examples, simili- 
“ tudes, and analogies, and seldom to (strict) reasoning and philo- 
“ sophical argument. In these he found, in the midet of the supe- 
« rior part of the forehead, an elevation which presented the form 
ce of a reversed pyramid, and he named this organ, according to its 
“ functions, the organ of Analogy.’ This organ is developed in 
* all popular preachers beloved by the crowd, who speak by exam- 
ec ples and parables, and who choose their similitudes from facts 
“ which are generally known. Gall accordingly possesses the skulls 
ce of two Jesuits who had this organ and its Faculty in a high de- 
c gree. Indeed, in order to pemde and to affect, the speaker or 
“ orator must speak by analogy,—he must bring spiritual things 
fs 1 terrestrial, he must imitate the manner of the preaching 
“ of Christ.” 


Such is the account given by Dr Spurzheim in the first 
edition of his Physiognomical System, of the observations 
made by Dr Gall on the functions of this part of the brain. 
These observations lead to the conclusion, that this is the fa- 
culty which perceives and delights in resemblances. Eram- 
ples, similitudes, analogies, and parables, and all those me- 

Vor. IV.—No XV. 
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taphors and figures used by others to adorn and illustrate 
their discourses, are all founded on some sort of resemblance, 
real or supposed, between the examples, analogies, and 
figures adduced, and the subjects which they are intended 
to illustrate. But Dr Spurzheim does not seem inclined to 
limit the faculty to the perception of resemblance ;—he goes 
on to say, It compares the sensations and ideas of all the 
“ other faculties, and points out their difference, analogy, 
“ similitude, or identity.“ And as he conceives it to take 
cognizance of difference as well as resemblance, he has chan- 
ged the name of “ organ of Analogy,” adopted by Dr Gall, 
to organ of Comparison ;” but he has given no proof, nor 
even one solitary instance, of this faculty being concerned 
with differences. 

In his more recent work, entitled Phrenology,” Dr 
Spurzheim alludes to certain views of this faculty, and of the 
neighbouring organs of Causality and Wit, taken by the 
Edinburgh Phrenologists, and, in particular, to a sugges- 
tion of mine-which is mentioned by Mr Combe, that differ- 
ence or contrast is taken notice of by the last-mentioned fa- 
culty. He then says, “ as to the view taken by Mr Wil- 


c liam Scott, I reply, that, in my opinion, the same power which 
ives resemblances perceives differences also. I see no reason 
a a Be adopting two faculties for the act of discrimination.” 


With all due respect to the authority of Dr Spurzheim, I 
cannot subscribe to his opinion on this point, or rather I con- 
ceive it to be demonstrable that there are separate powers 
for perceiving resemblances and distinguishing differences. 
This seems sufficiently proved by the very familiar fact, 
that there are some minds more disposed to recognize re- 
semblances and analogies, even the most remote, while 
others are remarkable for detecting the minutest points of 
difference. On their different dispositions, in this respect, 
depends, in a great measure, the intellectual character of dif- 
ferent minds. This observation, Mr Combe remarks,* has 


© Combe’s System, p. 354, 
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long been made by metaphysicians. Father Malebranche 


says, There are geniuses of two sorts. The one remarks easily the 
“ differences existing between objects, and these are the excellent 
“ geniuses ; the others imagine and suppose resemblances between 

„things, and these are the superficial minds.“ Locke makes the 
same distinction. After speaking of Wit ‘ as lying most 
* in the assemblage of ideas wherein any resemblance is to be 
„found, T he proceeds thus: —“ Judgment, on the contrary, lies 
** quite on the other side, in separating carefully, one from another, 
„ideas wherein can be found the least difference, thereby to avoid 
“ being misled by similitude and by affinity to take one thing 
“ for another. 1 Lord Bacon says, that the chief, and as it were 
*¢ radical distinction betwixt minds, in regard to philosophy and 
“ science, is thie, that some minds may have greater power, and 
“are more fitted for the observation of the differences, others for 
* the observation of the resemblances of things.” 


Having stated three such authorities, (in addition to 
what I conceive to be matter of common observation to all 
who have given their attention to the varieties of intellectual 
genius,) we may be entitled to hold these to outweigh the 
unsupported opinion of Dr Spurzheim; and, following the 
observations of Dr Gall, we may assume that there is a sepa- 
rate and distinct organ, the function of which is to per- 
ceive resemblances and analogies ; and, therefore, without en- 
tering into any farther argument, we shall proceed to consi- 
der more minutely the true nature and limits of the faculty, 
and the various important uses which it is calculated to serve 
in the intellectual economy. 

In the first place, it is to be observed, that the faculty now 
under consideration does not seem to be required for the per- 
ceiving of every kind of resemblance, still less for the per- 
ception of identity, the latter of which obviously falls within 
the province of Individuality and the lower observing powers. 
That sort of resemblance which approaches nearest to identi- 


* Rech. de la Verité, liv. ii. part 2, chap. 9. 

+ Mr Locke is not here speaking of the phrenological faculty to which the 
name of Wit bas been given, but of what is generally termed wit in common 
discourse, whivh depends more upon the discovery of resemblances than the 
nice distinguishing of differences. 

. $ Essay, book II. chap. xi. § 2. 
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ty, such, for instance, as we find between one egg and ano- 
ther, or between the different individuals of our species, 
where the resemblances are the greatest possible, and the dif- 
ferences hardly perceptible, seems to require no higher 
power of mind for its discovery than those which are neces- 
sary for the perception of the objects themselves, Nay, to 
go lower in the scale, the resemblance between one form and 
another may be sufficiently perceived by the organ of Form 
alone ; that between one colour and another by the organ of 
Colour, and so on; while Individuality, which combines the 
activity of these lower observing powers in the perception of 
one concrete individual object, may perceive the likeness 
which exists between that and another individual object of 
the same kind. 

In all these cases, the resemblances discovered will be li- 
mited by the nature of the faculty to which we attribute 
them. Form may compare forms, and Colour may compare 
colours. Tune may compare sounds, and Individuality 
may compare individuals. But none of these faculties, nor 
all of them together, can compare a colour to a sound, nor 
an object of the external senses to a feeling of the mind. 
This can only be accomplished by a faculty which takes 
within its grasp the whole range of nature. Such is the fa- 
culty we are now considering. It compares things of the most 
opposite kind, draws analogies, and discovers resemblances 
between them often the most unexpected and surprising. 
It compares a light, seen afar off in a dark night, to “ a good 
“ deed shining in a naughty world: —it compares the king- 
dom of heaven to a grain of mustard-seed. 

If we would describe more minutely and accurately what 
are the kinds of resemblances which this faculty discovers, 
it will perhaps be found that they are in no case direct re- 
semblances, such as are perceived by the observing powers, 
but relative resemblances, or, to speak more accurately, re- 
semblances not between the objects themselves, but befween 

relations to other objects, What resemblance is there, 

tance, between a good action and the light of a candle? 
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None whatever directly ; but relatively there is felt to be a re- 
semblance, when the light appears brighter because of the 
surrounding darkness, and when the good action is set off 
by the contrast afforded by the wickedness of the world. 

In short, this faculty seems to be the same as that which 
is described by Dr Thomas Brown under the name of “ Feel: 
ng of Resemblance,” although he does not attribute this 
to a separate and distinct faculty, but classes it with those 
other feelings which he supposes to belong to relative sug- 
gestion. Dr Brown seems to have been led here, by an ex- 
treme love of simplification, to attribute to one faculty what 
actually belongs to several, and to have been prevented by 
this alone from arriving at the discovery of the simple phre- 
nological faculty now under consideration. As it is, he has 
come wonderfully near to the phrenological doctrines; and 
the account he has given of those “ relative suggestions,” 
which are included in the “ Feelings of Resemblance,” may 
be adopted, almost without alteration, as a complete metaphy- 
sical analysis of that faculty to which Spurzheim has given 
the name of Comparison, but which seems to have been more 
accurately designated by Dr Gall as the Sense of Ana- 
6c logy.” 

We may first examine the similes, metaphors, and figures, 
which are used to embellish poetry and other ornamented 
compositions, and see if the description we have now given 
applies to them. The most direct of these is the simile, 
which consists in an open and undisguised comparison of one 
object to another, in order to point out a resemblance. 
Take as an instance;the following from Homer: 


er As when from Ida's craggy forehead torn 

A rock's vast fragment flies; with fury borne, 

* From steep to steep the rolling ruin bounds, 

“ At every shock the crackling wood resounds ; 

Still gath’ring force, it smokes, and, urged amain, 

e Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain: 
te There stope.—So Hector, their whole force he proved, 
 Resistless when he raged, and when he stopp d, unmoved.” 
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Here we find,—amplified, no doubt, and adorned with the 
ideality of the poet, and set before us with a degree of force 
and clearness of which only a powerful mind is capable,—a 
resemblance pointed out between the hero and a. fragment of 
rock; not a direct resemblanoe,—-not a resemblance between 
the objects themselves, for directly they have no resemblance 
whatever, but a resemblance én their relations to other 
objects. The point of resemblance is this, that they are both 
resistless when in motion, and immoveable when at rest. 
This is the point which is seized upon by the sense of ana- 
logy, and used by it to bring together two images differing in 
every other respect in the greatest possible degree. The re- 
semblance is what is attended to by the poet and his readere, 
and the differences, which are infinite, are either not observed 
at all, or so slightly as not in the least to disturb the stronger 
impression. 

While we are on the subject of similes, I may refer to the 
case of a living writer, whose development, as well as his 
works, afford the best illustration that can be given of the 
faculty. we are now considering. I allude to the poet Moore, 
in whose organization Comparison is by far the most conspi- 
cuously developed organ; and, ‘conformably to this, his writ- 
ings exhibit little else than a succession of similes, strung to- 
gether very,neatly and ingeniously no doubt, but in such pro- 
fusion as to overload and almost to hide his subject amidst the 
exuberance of ornament, and utterly to banish that simpli- . 
city which, in the eye of the best judges, constitutes the 
greatest charm of poetry. Take, for an instance, first, one of 
the most popular and best-known of this author's produc- 
tions: 


“The harp that once through Tara 's halls 
c The soul of music shed, 

t Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls 
Pidak at soul were fled. 

“ So the pride of former days, 
“ So y's 1555 is o'er, y 

And hearts that once beat high for praise, 
e Now feel that pulse no more. 
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“ No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp of Tara swells, 

“ The chord alone that breaks at night, 
* Its tale of ruin tells. 

“ Thus freedom now so seldom wakes, 
“ The only throb she gives, 

“ Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives.”’ 


Here we have a succession of resemblances pointed out be- 
tween the harp which had once sounded through the splendid 
halls of Tara, now hanging neglected by the wall, and the 
lofty feelings of the once ambitious hearts of its inmates, 
now mouldering in the tomb. The allusion of the breaking 
of a string of an instrument, and the breaking of a gallant 
heart for despair of its country’s freedom, is one respecting 
which different minds will be very differently affected; and 
while some may consider it a far-fetched conceit, others may 
have the impression of its being beautiful and appropriate, and 


- almost sublime. None of the resemblances here traced,—and 


the poem is entirely made up of resemblances,—~are, it is to be 
observed, direct. The resemblances are not between the 
objects themselves, but between their relations ; not between 
certain dead men and women and an instrument composed of 
wood and strings, but between the thrilling glow of feelings 
once displayed by them, and the thrilling sounds emitted by 
the other, now alike silent and laid waste. 
Another instance from the same author will afford a si- 
milar result 
ce Has love to that soul so tender 
Where epariies of golden splend 
“Where es en splendour 
“All over the surface shine? 
But if in pursuit we go deeper, 
6e All by that gleam that shone, 
Ah! false as the dream of the sleeper, 
cc Like love, the bright ore is gone. 


“ Has hope, like the bird in the story, 
cc That flitted from tree to tree, 
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With the talisman’s glittering glory, 
“ Has hope been that bird to thee ; 
“ On branch after branch alighting, 
“ The gem did she still display, 
And when nearest and most inviting, 
«Then waft the fair gem away? 


It is needless to analyze these similes farther than to say, 
what is obvious on the slightest perusal, that they present re- 
semblances not in the objects compared, but in their relations. 
Love has evidently no resemblance to a piece of glittering 
ore; but it may, like it, hold forth a promise of substantial 
good, and the promise may in both cases be delusive; and it 
is this relation which they bear to ourselves which forms the 
sole ground of resemblance. Hope, in like manner, has no 
direct resemblance to a bird; but yet, in the relation here 
presented to us, a certain resemblance is easily acknowledged 
between that feeling and the bird in the Arabian tale. 

I might here finish my account of similes; but, although 
not quite to my present purpose, I may perhaps be indulged 
with a quotation or two from another poet, whose writings 
afford a remarkable contrast in this respect to those of 
Moore. Burns, like Moore, was a genuine poet, but pos- 
sessing a totally different character of mind, and, in general, 
a far higher tone of feeling. Burns never overlays his sub- 
ject with figures and similitudes,* though, when they are 
needed for the sake of illustrating his subject, no one knows 
how to apply them more judiciously. The following is a 
love-song, as most of Moore’s are; but what would have 
furnished to the latter a peg whereon to hang half a dozen 
of similes at least, is disposed of by Burns without a single 
one—all is pure picture and passion :—- 


= En a visit we lately paid to Burns's widow in Dumfries, we saw the only 
eriginal picture of the poet extant, and observed that the organ of Comparison 
is less developed than that of Causality. In the statue of him in the church- 
yard of that town the configuration of head is accurately represented. In 
other respects the statue appears to us to be wretehed, both as a work of art 
and as a likeness of the poet. 


eP- 
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* Lassi wi’ the lint-white locks, 
* Bonny lassie, artless lassie, 

s Wilt thou wi me tend the flocks, 
Wilt thou be my dearie O? 


“ Now nature cleads the flow’ry lee, ` 

And a’ is young and sweet like thee ; 

“ O wilt thou share its joys wi’ me, 
And say thou'lt be my dearie O? 


“ And when the welcome simmer shower 

* Revives ilk drooping little flower, 

% We'll to the breathing woodbine bower, 
c At sultry noon, my dearie O. 


“ When Cynthia lights, with silver ray, 

The weary shearer’s hameward way, 

« Through yellow waving fields we'll stray, 
And talk of love, my dearie O. 


„And when the howling wintry blast * 
ec Disturbe my lassie’s midnight rest, 
% Enclasped to my faithfu’ breast, 

: “Til comfort thee, my dearie O.“ 


We have here a picture of rural happiness, sketched out by a 
few rapid touches, and adapted to the varying scenery and 
circumstances of the four seasons of the year. There is an 
expression in the third verse, of the simplest kind, the weary 
« shearer’s hameward way,” which suggests to the mind such 
a train of human sympathies and feelings as, taken in con- 
junction with the surrounding images, the yellow waving 
fields of harvest, lighted by the calm radiance of the moon, 
appears to me worth all the similes of Moore together, and 
the whole seems to my mind to exhibit the very perfection 
of this kind of writing. In Burns’s other songs, and indeed 
through his works generally, is the same sparing use of 
similes; and where he does make use of them, the resem- 
blances he traces are generally of the most obvious kind, re- 
commending themselves at once, and without an effort, to the 
most simple and uninstructed mind,-—very different in this 
respect from those of Moore, which are often ambitiously 
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learned and recherchés. I could hardly wish a better instance 
of this than the following passage from Tam o Shanter :— 


U 
“ But pleasures are like ies spread, 
“ You Bize the flower, iol oom 1 shed ; 
Or, like the snow falls in the river, 
A moment white—then melta for ever; 
* Or, like the Borealis race, 
« That flit ere you can point their place; 
“ Or, like the rainbow’s lovely form, 
% Evanishing amid the storm.” 


These similes are among the most plain and simple that can 
be imagined, and they please the more on account of this 
very simplicity. It is evident that the autbor considers them 
of no farther value than as they illustrate his subject ; whereas 
Moore regards his similes as the most valuable of his pos- 
sessions; that with him they are not casual ornaments and 
illustrations, but the main object of his labours, the staple 
commodity of his poetry, without which it would be no- 
thing at all. This difference between the two poets is 
easily accounted for by a Phrenologist, by saying that, in 
Burns, Comparison, though considerable, was not out of 
proportion to the rest of his faculties, and was hence always 
kept subservient to the main object of exciting the feelings 
by means of pictures presented to the imagination; whereas 
in Moore this faculty is so much more powerful than the 
rest, that he views every thing through the medium of some 
resemblance, and hence is led to that kind of false taste 
which we have been endeavouring to describe. 

To return from this digression—It follows from what we 
have observed of similes being composed of resemblances, 
not between things themselves, but their relations, that one 
thing may be compared to a vast variety of different objects 
of the most opposite kinds and qualities, provided they re- 
semble it in one or more points of relation with other objects. 
Thus, in the passage last quoted from Burns, pleasures are 
compared to poppies, to flakes of snow, to the Aurora 
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Borealis, and to the rainbow,—-objects agreeing with it and 
with one another in no paint but one, their fleeting and 
transitary nature. Homer compares one of his heroes, as we 
have seen, to a fragment of rock, another to a bull, a third 
to a lion, and a fourth to an ass. He compares an army at 
one time to a flock of cranes, at another to a hive of bees; 
objects the most opposite are taken to form his comparisons, 
and for the reasons we have assigned, that the comperisan 
is drawn, not between the objects themselves, but some of 
their relations, and there the point of resemblance is found. 
It is in this way that the poet is enabled to extend the range 
of his imagery to the remotest verge of nature, and to 


“Dart from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.” 
He may draw his illustrations, his smiles, and his allusions, 
from objects the most vast or the most minute; from the 
mighty orbs that rol] in silent majesty through the immensity 
of space, to the smallest of the insect tribes that people the 
sunbeam. 

The metaphor, like the simile, consists in the discovery of 
a resemblance, and a resemblance of exactly the same kind— . 
that is, a resemblance not in the objects themselves, but in 
their relations. The difference between these two figures 
lies not in the resemblances suggested, but in the manner of 
suggesting them. The simile,” says Dr Brown, “ presents 
“ — blanoe Ah the formality of regular compari a. ‘The e. 

* taphor, on the other hand, expresses with rapidity the analogy, as 
ce it rises in immediate suggestion, and identifies it, as it were, with 
* the object or emotion which it describea” The metaphor, there- 
fore, he observes, is the figure of passion; the simile, the 
figure of calm description. 

I am not sure if this is quite accurate. So far it may be 
true, that the simile, as implying contrivance and artifice, is 
inadmissable in the language of passion, while the metaphor 
is perfectly natural to that state of mind. On the other 
hand, t+ ` may be used without impropriety, and 
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even with advantage, in cases where the mind is under no 
extraordinary excitement. In all discourses of a refined and 
elevated kind, wherever the sentiments are concerned, and 
wherever we are treating of subjects of unusual dignity or 
interest, metaphors are not only allowable, but it is hardly 
possible without them to express our meaning. The lan- 
guage of Scripture teems with metaphor, and wherever the 
subject rises into any degree of dignity and elevation, it be- 
comes almost entirely metaphorical. Thus in the 18th 
Psalm: 


« The Lord is my rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer ; my 
c buckler, and the horn of my salvation, and my high tower.” 


It is evident that all that is here meant is to state a series 
of resemblances—resemblances which might easily be ex- 
panded into so many similes; and that as in the simile, so 
here, the resemblance is not in the objects themselves, but in 
their relations. It is not that God is actually like a rock, a 
fortress, or a buckler, but that, like these different means of 
defence, he keeps his worshipper in safety, and delivers him 
from his enemies. To save an awkward circumlocution, 
however, the likeness, which exists only in the relations, is 
transferred to the objects ; and to condense the language still 
farther, what is only meant as a resemblance, is in expres- 
sion converted into identity, and by this figure God is said 
not to be like, but to be a buckler, a rock, and a fortress. 
There is no mind so stupidly literal as to be misled by this 
form of expression. 

Instances may be-given out of number from the Psalms, 
and indeed from every part of the sacred writings. There 
is not a more beautiful one than the 23d Psalm 


c The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth me 
ce beside the still waters. 

Vea, though I walk in the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
s feat no evil. Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

“ Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine ene- 
* mies: thou anointest my head with oil, my cup runneth over.” 


It is clear that, in the first of these metaphors, there is 
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nothing more intended than to point out a resemblance be- 
tween God and a shepherd; not a direct resemblance, but 
only in the relation in which he stands to his people; and 
that as the shepherd cares for and provides all good things 
for his flock, so God will care for and provide all good 
things for his sincere worshippers. The other figures used 
point out the different ways in which he does this, by feed- 
ing, restoring, preserving, aiding, comforting in affliction, 
loading them with benefits, and finally leading them to 
happiness and to glory. 

Dr Brown thinks that metaphors are only suggested to the 
mind in a state of emotion, “according to some principle 
„of shadowy and remote resemblance,” which a state of 
emotion alone enables us to seize. But, if we are right in 
the explanation we have given of the kind of resemblances 
which this figure implies, it is not necessary to have recourse 
to a state of emotion before we can perceive it. If the re- 
semblance consists not in a likeness between the things 
themselves, but between their relations, it ceases to be so 
shadowy and remote as Dr Brown supposes; and all that is 
required in order to perceive it, is a faculty capable of com- 
paring relations and perceiving the resemblances between 
them. 4 resemblance between relations, when thus analyzed, 
appears to be just as real as any other resemblance; and 
if the faculty for perceiving such resemblances is strong, 
and in a state of activity, I would apply to it Dr Browns 
own words, the mind seizes the analogy with almost un- 
« conscious comparison, and pours it forth in its vigorous 
te expression with the rapidity of inspiration.“ Dr Brown 
was not conscious that he is here describing, with the utmost 
accuracy, the operation of a distinct special faculty of the 
mind ; and he has equally unconsciously given to it the very 
name by which Phrenologists now use to designate it. 

Dr Brown goes on to state another fact, which equally 
characterizes this faculty, ‘ It does not dwell,” he says, 


on the anal y beyond the moment, but is hurried on to new 
s analogies, witch it seizes and deserts in like manner. This ra. 
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* pidity with which analogies are seised and deserted seems to me 
“ to justify, in some degree, in the drama and highly-impassioned 
poetry of every kind, what in poetry, or general composition of 
“a calmer kind would be unpardonable. In the case of mixed 
ec metaphor, for instance, as when Hamlet talks of taking arms 
ee against a sea of troubles,’ nothing can be clearer than that there 
“ is an incongruity of phrase in the different parts of the entence, 
* since it is not with a sword or a spear that we stem the waves; 
* and as the inconsistent images occur in the short compass of a 
“ single line, and are a part of a meditative soliloquy, a greater 
“ congruity might unquestionably have been preserved with ad. 
ec vantage. But when the objection is made universal, and applied 
“ to every case of ion, even of the strongest passion, in 
“which any mixture of metaphors occurs in the imagery of the 
“ largest sentence, I cannot but think that this universal censure 
c has arisen from that technical criticism which thinks only of 

“ and figures, and the formal laws of rhetoric, and not from that 
“ sounder criticism which founds its judgments on the everlasting 
“ principles of our intellectual and moral nature. In conformity 
“wi 

“ gruities of an image that has been accidentally used in the former 


“ of a sentence or paragraph, though indispensably necessary 
“ l e every species of eln Compton, is yet rather censurable 
“ than commendable in scenes of dramatic passion.” I have 


only to remark here, that Dr Brown is, perhaps, rather 
too strict in his notions of limiting the use of mixed me- 
taphors to cases of strong passion. The only use of meta- 
phors, as of all other modes of speech, is to express our 
meaning, and, provided this be done clearly and forcibly, it 
appears to be of no earthly consequence whether the figures 
used for accomplishing this are all perfectly consistent or not. 
The truth is, that, in using metaphorical expressions in a 
great majority of cases, the original meaning of the words 
hardly is presented to the mind at all. They suggest the 
metaphorical meaning, and often that alone ; and when they 
do so, the consistency of the expressions in their original 
signification is evidently of no importance. So much 
is this the case, that Mr Stewart, whose taste in composi- 
tion will not be disputed, not only defends the use of mix- 
ed metaphors in the most unimpassioned of all kinds of com- 
position, that of a philosophical discourse, but even insists 
upon its advantage, as it prevents the mind from being led 


ose principles, a long and exact adherence to all the con- 
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away by an analogical form of expression to suppose that 
there is any real resemblance between the things compared 
themselves, when all that is meant is to render more palpa- 
ble to the understanding some statement or notion respect- 
ing some of their relations. The following instance may be 
given where no strong passion is expressed, when meta- 
phors are not only mixed, but huddled upon one another 
with an almost exaggerated accumulation; and yet there is 
not only no obscurity in the meaning, but this is expressed 
with infinitely more force and spirit than it could have been 
by the most elaborate contrivance of a metaphor consistent 
in all its parts. It is where Fabian, in the Twelfth. Night, 
is persuading Sir Andrew Aguecheek to fight with Viola. 


“ She showed favour to the count’s gentleman in your presence, 
“ only to oy aap you, to awaken your dormouse valour. You 
* should then have accosted her, and with some excellent jest, frre. 
“ new from the mint, banged the youth into dumbnes. This was 
“ looked for at your hand, and this was baulked ; and the double 
* gilt of this opportunity being washed off, you are sailed into the 
“ north of the lady's opinion, where you may hang like an icicle 
“ upon a Dutchman's beard, unless you do redeem it by some nota- 
* ble attempt either of valour or policy.” We have here no passion, 


but an exuberant comparison, and wit in a state of high and 
unconstrained activity; —a fertile soil throwing out its flow- 
ers, not with the cold accuracy of an artificial pasture, but 
with the lavish magnificence of nature ;—a gigantic genius, 
« brandishing in his sport” weapons which an ordinary hand 
is utterly unable to wield. Amidst all the confusion of in- 
consistent metaphor in the passage now quoted, is there the 
smallest degree of obscurity in the scene? Who, in fact, 
on hearing it, thinks of the inconsistency at all, except the 
hypercritic, who, neglecting the soul of the performance, at- 
tends only to these mechanical details, which are as insigni- 
ficant to the general effect as the shoe-latchet was to the sta- 
tue of Phidias ? 

In treating of the simile, we mentioned its use in poetry, 
in enabling the poet to introduce the greatest possible variety 
into his works, and to connect together images of the most 
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diverse and even opposite kinds. The. metaphor is even 
more essentially subservient to the purposes of poetry, as it 
not only brings before us the whole range of nature, but pre- 
sents to us inanimate objects, as if they were endued with 
life. „In poetry,” says Dr Brown, “ we perceive every 
s where what Akenside calls 
“The charm 
That searchless nature o'er the sense of man 
% Diffuses, to behold, in lifeless things, 


The inexpressive semblance of himself, 
“of thought and passion.” 


„The zephyrs laugh,—the sky or the ocean smiles,—the forest, 
“the rocks, or the mountains frown. The storm and the surge“ 
ce contend together. The solitary place not merely blossoms like the 
* rose, but if is glad. All nature becomes animated. The poetic 
„ genius (sense of Analogy with Ideality), like that soul of the 
4c world by which the early philosophers accounted for all earthly 
ae its own sprit into every thing surrounding it. 
It is quodcungue vides, quocunque moveres, that vivifying es- 
. sence, which, in the beautiful language of Virgil, 


“ Coelum, ac terras, camposque liquentes, 
“ Lucentemque globum Lune, Titaniaque astra 
fe N intus alit, totamque infusa per artus, 
e Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 

Leaving for the present the subject of metaphors, to which 
we shall have occasion to recur afterwards, we may take a 
rapid view of certain kinds of composition to which the fa- 
culty we are now considering, when extremely active, has a 
tendency to lead. I allude to the mode of conveying moral 
lessons by means of fables and apologues, and every species 
of parabolic and allegorical composition. Of these the most 
perhaps is the eastern apologue, where truths, which 
coud ast conveniently, or perhaps safely, have been conveyed 
n fer whom they were intended in a direct and didac- 
te manr. me shadowed forth and suggested by distant 

8 — Ie of human agents and speakers, we 
tare 2 we ws birds, beasts, and even plants and other 
ee objets. ng and speaking in a manner that may 

& deir situations. The scene and 
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the action is thus removed as far as possible from ourselves, 
yet the relations presented are such as may apply to our own 
case, and the truth or the advice intended is thus conveyed 
to us without giving offence. One of the wost famous of 
these analogical Jessons, and perhaps one of the most ancient, 
is the well-known apologue of Jotham, recorded in the book 
of Judges, of the trees going forth to choose a king. It is 
obviously in the relation in which they stand to one ano- 
ther, and in nothing else, that the different trees, who are 
mentioned as having refused the kingdom, and the bramble 
who accepted it, bear any resemblance to the sons of Gideon 
alluded to by Jotham, and that in this resemblance, real 
or supposed, consists the whole essence of the apologue. The 
. parable of the ewe-lamb, employed by the prophet Nathan 
to bring King David to a just sense of his iniquities and cruel 
eonduct in regard to Uriah, may be stated as another instance. 
I shall afterwards have occasion to refer to this mode of con- 
veying instruction when speaking of analogical reasoning. It 
is here sufficient merely to point out, that this mode of com- 
position is founded, in the first instance, upon the same kind 
of resemblances as we had remarked in the simile and meta- 
phor, - resemblance of relations. 

The fable is just the apologue under ancther name. The 
great master in this kind of composition is Æsop, whose 
works are to this day used among the first means of convey- 
ing to youth the elements of moral instruction. It is obvi- 
ous, that, in every one of them, the birds and beasta, who 
are the actors and speakers, are represented as standing to 
one another in relations similar to those which subsist be- 
tween us and our fellow-men, and that on this the whole 
structure of the fable is founded. 

Akin to the fables of Æsop, but more dignified in their 
plan aad conception, are the parables of our Saviour. It 
would have been bemeath the gravity of his character, and 
the importance of the lessons he had to convey, to put them 
into the mouths of animals. His actors are always men 
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and women; and these are represented under relations which 
are common to all mankind, and of which every one may, in a 
vast variety of circumstances, see the application to himself; 
but with this difference, the form of the parable and the 
fable, the principle of their construction, aud the nature of 
the instructions they convey, are precisely the same. 
Another sort of composition obviously dependent upon the 
same principles is the allegory. When a metaphor or apo- 
Jogue, instead of being confined to a single point of resemb- 
lance, is extended to several, and when one circumstance of 
resemblance is traced after another, so as to compose a con- 
‘tinued narrative, it is called an allegory. Thus, for instance, 
the struggles of a good man against the evils and tempta- 
tions of the world and of his own passions, are, by a common 
metaphor, regarded as a species of combats, from the resem- 
blances which are felt to exist between such struggles and 
the exertions required of earthly combatants. When the 
original idea is extended so as to represent one in this sitwa- 
tion as a real combatant, and the virtues and vices, passions, 
feelings, and propensities, against which he has to strive, or by 
which he is assisted, are shadowed forth as real personages, =- 
when the hair-breadth scapes, and all the circumstances of 
action and suffering incident to a state of warfare, are fully 
described, as showing the danger and uneertainty of his si- 
tuation, and when his prowess and perseverance are at last eet 
forth as crowned with success against his deadly foes, who 
does not see that the allegorical meaning, hidden under this 
veil, and intended to be conveyed by means of these figures, 
is so conveyed to us by a series of resemblances, and that 
these resemblances are not direct resemblances, but resem- 
blances of relations? The vice or passsion intended to be 
set forth to us has uo direct resemblance to the giant or 
enchanter under which he is represented; but in the attri- 
butes which are ascribed to the latter, and in the manner in 
which they carry on their assaults, in other words, in the re- 
lations under which they are made to appear to us with re- 
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gard to the object of their attacks, there is suggested to our 
minds a resemblance to certain other relations existing be- 
tween ourselves and our own unruly appetites; and hence 
arises the allegory. The author who is most famous for this 
species of composition in our own, or perhaps in any other 
country, is the poet Spenser. Other poets have interwoven 
particular allegories with certain parts of their works, but le 
is the only one, 80 far as I am aware, who has constructed 
the whole of a long and elaborate poem exclusively upon 
this principle. In less able hands such a continued series 
of shadowy actions and allegorical personages must have 
-become unavoidably dull and uninteresting ; but such is the 
‘vigour of Spenser's genius, and the unrivalled force and 
clearness with which he has contrived to represent the feel- 
ings and passions of the mind under the veil of sensible 
images, and such the variety be has infused into his work, 
that we read it with all the interest attached to a fairy-tale, 
or a romance, in which the writer is under no other tram- 
mels than those which are prescribed by the extent of his own 
powers. To produce such a work must have required ‘a 
powerfal Individuality no less than a powerful Comparison. 
The latter faculty suggests the resemblances, but the for- 
mer is indispensable for furnishing the details and giving the 
requisite distinctness to the description of sensible images, 
and hence it is, by Dr Spurzheim, stated as a material ele- 
ment in the talent for personifying abstract qualities. But 
to this it is an auxiliary only, the power which is principally 
concerned being undoubtedly the sense of analogy.’ No onè 
who has not read Spenser can have any idea of the extent 
to which this kind of writing may be carried, or of the en- 
tertainment and moral instruction which it is capable of af- 
fonding. There is perhaps only one writer who can be men- 
tioned as rivalling him in this respect, I mean John Bun- 
yan, author of the Pilgrim’s Progress, the Holy War, and 
several other writings of a similar character. Of the first of 
these works it is only necessary to state, that though the 
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images used are generally of the lowest and hometiest kind, 
the language plain even to vulgarity,—the incidents and senti- 
merits of the speakers frequently bordering on the ridiculous, 
uch are the attractions of this kind of composition, and the 
hold which it is calculated to take on the unpolished mind, 
that this work has run through a greater number of editions 
than any other ever printed, and continues to this day to be 
the delight of young and old, not only among that class of 
society for whose use it was evidently intended, but among 
many of far higher attainments and pretensions. The por- 
traits of this author, it may be proper to remark, exhibit a 
large development of the organ of Comparison; and he 
seems to have been perfectly aware of the tendency of his 
own mind in this respect, from the text which he has prefix- 
éd to the Progress,“ I have used similitudes.” 

The foregoing, however, and various other uses which we 


derive from this facalty, “ delightful as they may be,” says Dr 
Brown, “ are in their permanent effects unimportant when com- 

œ pared with the restilts of resemblances of a more abstract kind, 
“í the resemblances to which we owe all classification, and conse- 
* quently every thing that is valuable in language.” 


There is no part of Dr Brown’s writings more valuable, 
and none in which he appears more clearly entitled to the 
merit of originality, than his speculations upon general terms, 
His explanation of the manner in which these are formed, 
by means of our feelings of resemblance, is so complete and 
satisfactory, that, unless we had been aware of the darkness 
which previously hung over the subjeet, and the almost in. 
conceivable absurdities into which the greatest philosophers 
had fallen when treating of it, we could hardly have believed 
that there ever could have been two opinions upon the sub. 
ject, and would be apt to look upon the principle as one sa 
simple as hardly to deserve the credit of a discovery. But 
this-is just the criterion of real discovery in all science, the 
thing, when found out, appears so simple and easy, that the 
only wonder is, how it never was hit upon before. Whether 
we consider, however, the beautiful simplicity of the dectrine 
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itself, ox the ynanswerable refutation it has afforded of the 
Opposite errors of the realists and nominalists, we cannot 
help considering it as one of the greatest achievements in the 
science of mind which has been accomplished previous to the 
discoveries of Gall and Spurzheim. 

It is another criterion of discovery in science, that what- 
ever it contains of what is real and valuable, instantly har, 
monizes and coalesces with every other real discovery which 
may happen to be made in the same department of know- 
ledge; and it is one of the strongest proofs of Dr Brown’s 
merit in establishing the principle we have just alluded to, 
that, whereas he has traced to certain “ feelings of resem- 
te blance” the invention and formation of “ all that is valuable 
“in Janguage,”—-the observations of Gall and Spurzheim, 
have laid open to us the existence of a special faculty, the 
function of which is precisely the perception of these very 
“ feelings of resemblance,” of which he has enabled us to 
see all the important uses. Without farther preamble, there- 
fore, I shall proceed to state, in Dr Brown's own words, tlie 
manner in which this faculty proceeds in the classification of 
the objects of our knowledge, and the formation of general 
terms :— 

“ That classification is founded on the relation of similarity of 
“ some sort in the objects classed together, and could not have 
“ been formed, if the mind, in addition to its primary powers of 
“ external sense, had not possessed that secondary power, by which 
“e it invests with certain relations the objects which it perceives, is 
“ most evident; all which is strictly sensitive in the mind might 
‘ have been the same as it is now, and the perception of a sheep 
“ might have succeeded one thousand times the perception of a 
“t horse, without suggesting the notion which leads us to form the 
“ general term quadruped or animal, inclusive of both ; for the re- 
* lation is traly no part of the object reeived by us, and classed 
e as relative and correlative, each of which would be precisely the 
“same in every quality which it possesses, and in every feeling 
„which it directly suggests, though the others with which it may 
ce be clasaed had no existence. It is from the laws of the mind 
e which considers them that the relation is derived, not from the 
s laws or direct qualities of the objects considered. But for our 
s susceptibilities of those affections or states of the mind, which 
* constitute the feeling of similarity, all objects would have been 
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ee to us, in the scholastic sense of the phrase, things singular, and 
“ all language, consequently, nothing more than the expression of 
“ individual existence. Such a language, it is very evident, would 
* be of little service in any respect, and no aid to the memory, 
“ which it would oppress rather than relieve. It is the use of 
ee general terms, that is to say, of terms founded on the fe d 

** resemblance, which alone gives to language its power of enabl 

ec us to condense, in a single word, the innumerable objects, which, 
< if we attempted to grasp them all individually in our conception, 
** we should be as little able to comprehend, as to gather all the 
„ mases of all the planets in the narrow concavity of that hand 
ec which a few particles are sufficient to fill, and which soon sinks 
“ oppressed with the weight of the few particles which fill it.” 


It is obvious, that all that Dr Brown here attributes to 
those states of mind which give rise to a feeling of resem- 
blance may as clearly, and much more simply, be ascribed 
to a special faculty, whose office it is to take cognizance of 
the analogies of things, that is, of the resemblances existing 
among their relations. Whatever, therefore, he attributes to 
this feeling, will be true of the faculty we are now considér- 
ing, supposing such a faculty to exist, which, after what 
has been stated, may be held as sufficiently proved. 

“We perceive two or more ohjecta,— this is one state of the 
“mind. We are struck with their resemblance in certain 
this is another state of the mind. We then, in the third stage, 


“ give a name to these circumstances of felt resemblance, a name 
“ which is of course applied afterwards only when this relation of 
similarity is felt. T'he perception of objects,—the feeling of their 
“ resemblance in certain respects,—the invention of a name for 
those circumstances of felt resemblance,—what can be more truly 
“ and readily conceivable than this process? And yet on this pro- 
“ cess, apparently so very simple, has been founded all that con- 
“ troversy as to universals, which so long distracted the schools; 
“and which, far more wonderfully,—for the distraction of the 
s schoole, | by a few unintelligible worde, scarcely can be counted 
“ wonderful,—continues still to perplex hilosophers wi ifficul. 
ce ties which themselves have made.” P 

The error of the realists, in supposing general terms to 
represent actual and separate existences, distinct from the 
particular existences which they respectively comprehend, is 
no doubt prodigiously absurd ; but not more so than that 
of the nominalists, who conceived general terms to represent 


nothing, which would truly be the same thing as saying, that 
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they have no meaning at all. The conceptualists, again, al- 
though they had a distinct enough view of these opposite 
errors, did not hit upon the true solution, when they sup- 
posed a general idea to be made up of different inconsistent 
and incoherent parts, of which an unhappy instance is given 
by Mr Locke, of a triangle which should be neither equilateral, 
isosceles, nor scalene, neither acute-angled, right-angled, nor 
obtuse-angled, but all of these together. The simple explana- 
tion of Dr Brown at once dispels all this darkness, and shows 
us that general terms do in truth express a relation of resem- 
blance, and nothing more; not a real existence, but a rela- 
tion of resemblance which is felt to have place between one 
real existence and another,—a relation which is felt before 
the name can be invented; for unquestionably ‘ it is not the 
“ name which gives rise to the feeling of resemblance, but 
c the feeling of resemblance which leads to the invention or 
e application of the name; and what is of the last impor- 
tance in regard to the use and power of this species of terms, 
they are so far from having in them any inconsistency or 
incoherence, that, as Dr Brown mentions, there can be no 
““ doubt that the exact meaning of our general terms is much more 
“e distinctly conceived by us, than that of our particular terms. 
ee We have a far clearer notion of a line, for example, than of an 
s“ inch or three-fourths of an inch; of rectilinear figures in general, 
c as formed by the meeting of any two straight lines in one direc- 
“ tion, than of an angle of sixty-five degrees, for which a parti- 
“cular inclination of the meeting lines is absolutely necessary, 
“ and an inclination which only the nicest measurement can dis- 
s criminate from that which forms an angle of sixty-four or of 
* sixty-six. The general term, it is evident, in proportion as it is 
4 more and more general, involves the consideration of fewer par- 
ee ticulars, and is therefore less confused; while the particular term 
“ must involve all the particulars included in the general one, with 
„ many more that distinguish the species or the individual, and 
“ that are difficult themselves to be distinguished, in consequence 
44 of the faintness of the limits in which they shadow into each 
other. To this it is owing that the sciences which are moet 
“t strictly demonstrative, that is to say, the sciences in which our 
* notions are the clearest, are not those which relate to particular 
* objects, and which, consequently, involve particular conceptions 
“and particular terms, but the sciences of number and quantity, 
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« in which every term isa general one, and every notion, there- 
ee fore, which it expresses general.” 

It is easy to see how, in the manner pointed out by Dr 
Brown, the mind advances from particular to general notions, 
and from thence to notions still more general, according to 
the greater or smaller number of accordances required to 
form them, the most general of all including the fewest 
circumstances of resemblance, and hence being capable of 
being most exactly defined and comprehended. In this way, 
in the classification of natural objects, we advance from in- 
dividuals to species, and from species to genera, orders, 
classes, kingdoms, and all those divisions and subdivisions, 
by which we bring within our grasp the various, and seem- 
ingly infinitely various subjects of our knowledge. But 
general terms are not confined to this sort of classification ; 
for it must be remembered that such terms comprehend al- 
most the whole of language itself. Grammarians,” says 
Dr Reid, “ have reduced all words to eight or nine classes, which 
“are called parts of speech. Of these there is only one, to wit, 
* that of nouns, wherein proper names are to be found. All pro- 
“ nouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, articles, prepositions, conjunc- 
è tions, and interjections, are general words. OF nouns, all adjec- 
“tives are general words, and the greater part of substantives. 
“ Every substantive that has a plural number is a general word; 
“ for no proper name can have a plural number, because it signified 
“ only one individual. In all the fifteen books of Euclid's Elements 


“ there is not one word that is not general, and the same may be 
“ said of many large volumes.” . 


We may here observe, that it is not in the philosophy of 
the human mind alone that the errors of realism and nomin. 
aliam may be traced; for the same errors and the same 
incapacity for discerning the true state of the case is con- 
spicuous in the works of the philosophical grammarians: 
These gentlemen have been prodigiously puzzled what to 
make of the connective parts of speech, articles, prepositions, 
and the like. Mr Harris, in his Hermes, has fallen into the 
error of nominalism, when he affirms, that “ a preposition is 


a part of speech, devoid itself of signification, but so framed as 
“to unite two words that are significant, and that refuse to coas 
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cc Jede or unite of themselves.” He does not, home, consistently 
adhere to this statement, for he had previously defined a 
word to be a sound significant; and a few pages after he 
says, “ prepositions commonly transfuse something of their 
‘own meaning into the word with which they are com. 
“ pounded.” 

Mr Horne Tooke, ' in his Diversions of Purley, points out 
the absurdity and inconsistency of these opposite statements, 
“ If,“ says he, “I agree with Mr Harris that words are sounds 
“ significant, how can I agree that there are sorts of words devoid 
“ of signification? And if I could suppose that prepositions are 


“ devoid of signification, how could I afterwards allow that they 
“ transfuse something of their own meaning?“ 


Mr Harris falls into the same inconsistencies in regard to 
the conjunction, which he first says is “a part of speech 
«e devoid of signification iteell but so formed as to help significa. 


tion, by making two or more significant sentences to be one sige 
“ nificant sentence.” This, however, he afterwards qualifies by 
saying, that some of them have “ a kind of obscure signifie 
44 cation when taken alone, and appear in grammar, like zoophytes 
“in nature, a kind of middle beings of amphibious character, 
c which, by sharing the attributes of the higher and lower, conduce 
“ to link the whole together. Mr Harris here seems. to mingle 


the errors of the conceptualists with those of the nominalists; 
the obscure signification he speaks of being neither significa- 
tion nor no signification, but a middle something sharing the 
attributes of both, coming very near to Mr Locke's idea of a 
general conception of a triangle which is “ neither oblique 
“nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon, 
but all and none of them at once.” Upon all this abeur- 
dity and inconsistency, Mr Tooke is abundantly severe; but 
his own opinions on the subject seem not less absurd, when, 
seeking to avoid the errors of nominalism and conceptualism, 
he falls into the equally extravagant absurdity of realism. 
He says, “ I maintain that the adjective is equally and alto. 
«gether as much the. name of a thing as the noun substantive. 
“ And so I say of all words whatever ; for that is not a word 


« which is not the name of a thing. Every word being a sound 
* significant, must be a sign ; and if a sign, the name of a thing.“ 
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It is needless to go into Mr Tooke's reasoning upon this 
point, nor to quote any of the numerous instances he has 
adduced to prove that all our worde of the most abstract 
kind, not merely verbs and adjectives, but prepositions, con- 
junctions, and even articles, are originally derived from 
nouns, or rather that they still remain such, amidst all the 
transformations to which they have been subjected. The 
question is not, what was the meaning of a particular word 
or sound at the time of its original invention, but what is its 
meaning now, according to the usage of the best authors. 
And, taking this for our rule, we can have no difficulty in 
discovering that every general word, whether adjective, verb, 
preposition, conjunction, or article, is expressive of a rela- 
tion, and of nothing more; and that the relations so ex- 
pressed are relations of resemblance, or some circumstance 
or circumstances of agreement, in which a great number of 
particulars coincide. Thus, when we have observed the mo- 
tion of walking in an individual case, and given a name to 
it, we apply this name to every other case where we observe 
a similar motion. When we have observed this motion in 
different directions, om or to a particular point, and have 
invented the words from and to to express this relation, we 
apply these words readily in all similar cases to express those 
similar relations which we therein observe. When we have, 
made any statement, and wish to add something to it, we 
couple it with the conjunction and, which gives notice that 
something is so added or joined to what we said before; 
and when we have made a statement that is too general, and 
from which something is to be reserved or subtracted, we 
introduce this reservation or exception with the words bué or 
except, and having once used these qualifying phrases in one 
case, we apply the same to all similar cases, where the same 
sort of addition or exception is to be made. In this way we 
come to the use of all sorts of words of this general kind, 
verbs, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, each of them ex- 
pressing one sort of relation, and being applied by us in all 
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cases. where we find a similar relation; and to this its ap- 
plication to a vast variety of similar or analogous cases ‘its 
whole power as a general or abstract word is to be ascribed. 
When we consider this, we will at once acknowledge the 
prodigiously extensive use, in the intellectual economy, of 
this single and most simple principle, the feeling of resem- 
blance; and we shall be the less disposed to question its 
having a separate and special faculty of the intellect, and a 
separate organ of the brain, appropriated to its use. But 
we are not yet done with the influence of the feeling of re- 
semblance, or sense of analogy, in the wonderful structure of 
language, and we proceed to consider a part of this struc- 
ture still more curious and complicated than what we have 
hitherto noticed. 

What I now allude to is the well-known fact, that in 
every language, whether rude or refined, and in every state 
of human society, a very large portion of the words employ- 
ed, perhaps the largest and most important portion, are used 
not in a literal but a. metaphorical sense. This is the case 
with the greater number of abstract terms, but in a parti- 
cular manner with those which are taken to designate the 
mind and its qualities. It is easy to imagine how this came to 
take place, as it is the natural progress of the mind first to 
acquire a knowledge of the objects of the external senses, 
and to proceed from these to notions more and more re- 
moved from sense, eo that the mind and its qualities will na- 
turally be the last to which our attention will be directed. 
It follows from this, that the words first invented will be the 
names of sensible objects and qualities, as these, being the 
first objects of our attention, will naturally be first distin. 
guished by appropriate signs, And in this way it happens 
that the primitive roots of all languages are the names of 
sensible objects, and that from these all the rest is gradually 
derived. The manner in which this operation is performed 
is one of the most curious circumstances in the history of 
languages, and throws no small light on the operations of 
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the mind itself, of which language is, to a certain extent, a 
very exact transcript and picture. 

It is now ascertained by the labours of etymologists, that, 
in every well-cultivated tongue, the number of primitive or 
radical words bears a very small proportion to the whole 
amount of its vocabulary. In the Greek, according to Mr 
Adam Smith, the number of primitives does not exceed three 
hundred. To enlarge this scanty supply of conventional 
terms, man is prompted by the structure of his faculties, 
whenever the enlargement of his knowledge requires a new 
word to express his meaning, instead of coining one for the 
purpose, to graft a new derivative upon an old stock, mark- 
ing, by an addition to its termination, or some other contri- 
vance, the shade or variation of meaning which is intended 
to be expressed; or, by a bolder species of license, adopting 
at once an old word just as it stands, and using it meta- 
phorically to express something else, to which its original 
meaning seems to bear some analagy or resemblance. Of 
this deseription are the different words applied in most, if 
not all languages, to the mind itself. In Greek we have 
Inoue from srw, spiro; vu from , flo—spiro. In Latin 
we have Azima and Animus from the Greek Anjos, ventus, 
apiritus; and we have Spiritus itself, from spiro; all de- 
rived, in short, by the same metaphor, from some word 
signifying to breathe, as if life and the soul were no other 
than breath. All or most of words signifying particular 
faculties, operations, or states of the mind, are in like man- 
ner metaphorical, having originally a signification applicable 
to the qualities of matter. Thus, in English, we have æt- 
tention, imagination, abstraction, comprehension, sagacity, 
JSoresight, penetration, acuteness, inclination, aversion, del- 
beration, circumspection, all metaphorical expressions, de- 
signating originally certain states and operations of our bodily 
organs, or some of the relations of material objects, but now 
used to indicate certain qualities, faculties, or operations of 
mind. Nor must it be forgotten,” says Mr Stewart, 
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ce that even in pure mathematics our technical language is borrowed 
from the physical properties and affections of matter, a proposi 

„tion of which it is unnecessary for me to mention any other 
** proofs, than the terms employed to express the most elementary 
„ notices of etry; auch terms, for example, as point, line, 
** surface, solid, angle, tangent, intersection, circumference ; nat 
“ to insist on such phrases as involutes and evolutes, osculuting cir- 
ela, and various others of a similar description. Tlie use made 
“ of figurative language in arithmetic is an instance, perhaps; still 
more directly to our present purpose, as when we speak of the 
* squares, cubes, and fractions of numbers; to which may be added, 
€ as a remarkable instance of the same thing, the application of the 
c word fluxion to quantity considered in general.” 

The tendency to the use of figurative or metaphorical 
language has long been remarked to be particularly strong 
among savages, whose speeches are full of figures of the 
boldest and most glowing kind. This has been attributed, 
most falsely, to their possessing a warmer and more active 
imagination than the people of civilized states; whereas no- 
thing can be more certain than that in savage tribes the 
imagination, which results from a full endowment of both 
knowing and reflecting power combined with Ideality, is very 
far inferior to the average of these faculties in civilized man, 
It appears, however, from the skulls of savages in our pos- 
session, that Comparison is in general the most developed 
of the reflective faculties in them, Causality, Wit, and 
Ideality, being in general very little developed; and hence 
the relation of resemblance will be that which occurs to 
them most readily, and by which their ideas will be most 
commonly ‘connected. In addition to this. must be consider- 
ed the comparative poverty of their languages, which con- 
tain a far ecantier supply of words than the more polished 
tongues, and these almost entirely confined to merely sensi- 
ble objects. It follows from this, as a matter of necessity, 
that when a savage wishes to express any abstract idea, he 
is compelled to make use of a metaphorical or figurative 
expression; and this not for the sake of ornament, or with 
the view of attaining the praise of elegance, but simply for 
the purpose of expressing his meaning. It is mentioned by 
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the Abbé Sicard, that the deaf and dumb acquire a know- 
ledge of adjectives by the sense of analogy, and by it alone. 
Thus one wrote, “Jean est agneau,” meaning that he was 
gentle; another wrote, “Guillaume est Lion,” meaning 
« brave ;” and another, Col est mon chien,” by which be 
meant that Col was his friend.~ In the same way it has 
often been observed of sailors, whose ideas and ordinary dis- 
course is confined in a great measure to nautical objects, 
when they happen to come ashore, and mix in the affairs of 
a land- life, make up for their deficiency in the set phrase of 
a landsman’s vocabulary, by a metaphorical application of 
sea-terms, which are perfectly understood by their brethren 
of the deep, and are often not a little ingenious and amusing. 
Much of the wit and amusement to be found in the writings 
of our unrivalled Smollett consists in the use he makes of 
this species of sea-slang, of which innumerable instances 
might be given from his novels. 

There is probably no Janguage in which the conversion of 
thought by metaphor is carried to a greater extent than in 
the Chinese. In the dictionaries of that language, the 
words that are used in a metaphorical sense are arranged in 
a class by themselves, called the Kia-tsie ; and as metaphor 
is so abundant with them, this is a most extensive class, 
and, as is mentioned by a writer in the Quarterly Review,* 


* may, in fact, be said to comprehend all the characters in the lan- 
* guage, as all of them are occasionally used in a figurative sense. 
« This indeed is implied in their very origin and construction; and 
* it is this frequent use of metaphor which causes eo much difficulty 
* to strangers. These figurative allusions, to which the Chinese at- 
* tribute a peculiar degree of beauty and energy, will best be er- 
c plained by a few examples. The character sun, combined with 
te that of moon, composes a third which is called ming, and signi- 
e fies, in a physical sense, brightness, brilliancy, splendour, and 
et morally noble, illustrious, famous, &c. To Jor et is composed 
* of dead and heart ; to be is Composed of the characters 
« joy and girl; a bad affair is composed of a girl and an evil spi. 

“Crit; fickleness of a girl and thought. The character whole, 
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" ed to that of heart, signifies application or attention ; tbat of ten 
“ to that of mouth, antiquity. To flatter is composed of wind and to 
lick ; friendship of two equal pearls, because, perhape, they are 
“ supposed to be rarely met with. Toboast is to speak and main- 
“ tain; to remember is to „ and one’s self; to mutter is fo 
s speak, and the negative. The wife of a magistrate is used meta 
te phorically for an accomplished lady ; a wild boar for courage ; 
ec and a tiger for ferocity or terror. Thus also a house is sometimes 
cc used figuratively for the master of it; the door of the women’s 
“ apartment for a virgin. 

In most of these instances the analogy is sufficiently clear; 
in others some allusion is made to local customs and tradi- 
tions, an intimate knowledge of which can alone afford a key 
to understanding the characters employed. The proper 
name, or appellative of a man, is a compound of the two 
primitives, mouth and moon. This, it seems, is derived from 
a Chinese custom, that, on the last day of every moon, 
when the guards are mounted, the names of those who are 
to be on duty the ensuing month are called over. The cha- 
“e racter signifying marriage is compounded of those of wine and a 
ee seal, because the wine presented on that occasion by the bride- 
e groom to the bride is considered as the seal of their union. A 
% concubine, or second wife, is composed of the characters girl and 
cc upright, because she is not allowed to sit down in the presence of 
“ her husband. The characters tiger and fre signify hunting the 
“ tiger, this being generally done by torch-light. Painting the 
“ tiger, however, has a meaning much more obscure; a painter, 
6 famous for his spirited representations of an enraged tiger, was 
ec observed to succeed best when he drank most; hence hoa hoo, li- 
„ terally to paint the tiger, became a common expression for hard 
“ drinking.” 

So far with regard to the uses of this faculty in the for- 
mation of language; I shall now venture a few remarks on 
its ulterior uses, and the first I shall mention is the forma- 
tion of general propositions. Admitting that general terms 
are formed by means of a faculty which perceives resem- 
blances among relations, it will not require much consider. 
ation to satisfy us, that it is by the same faculty we arrive 
at general propositions. Indeed there is no difference be- 
tween the cases, except that, in the one, the resemblance is 
expressed in a single word, in the other by a circumlocution. 
A particular relation being observed in one individual case 
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is expressed by a particular proposition; and the same re- 
lation being afterwards observed in a great number of other 
cases, a resemblance is felt by us to exist between them, and 
this circumstance of felt resemblance being expressed in 
words, becomes a proposition embracing all the individual 
cases. A horse has four feet, is a general proposition of 
this kind, and, though one of the simplest that can be ima- 
gined, it could not have been formed without the existence 
of a faculty perceiving resemblances, by means of which we 
feel that all horses resemble one another in this particular 
point. It is the same feeling of resemblance which led to 
the formation of the general term quadruped, that leads to 
the formation of a general proposition predicating that all 
the animals of a particular class have four feet. The resem- 
blance being felt and stated, it makes no difference in point of 
principle whether it is expyessed in a word or in a sentence. 

But there is more than this in general propositions; for we 
are not only led, by our power of perceiving resemblances, 
to include in one statément all the particular facts of the same 
kind which have fallen- under our observation, but we are 
led prospectively to an expectation of similar resemblances 
among facts not observed. In treating of Individuality, or 
the power which enables us to observe individual existences, 
I mentioned* that its observations are accompanied with a 
prospective expectation of the permanence of the objects ob- 
served. In like manner, the power which enables us to fer- 
ceive resemblances, and to observe the uniformity of the pro- 
ductions and operations of nature, is accompanied with a 
prospective expectation of uniformity in cases of which we 
had no individual experience. We not only perceive resem- 
blances and look for resemblances, but we eæpect resemblan- 
ces everywhere; and such is the regularity, constancy, and 
uniformity of nature's operations, that, whenever we use our 
faculties aright, we never expect them in vain. 
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This is indeed only an instance of what holds with regard 
to all our faculties of every kind, —propensities, sentiments, 
and intellect. Philoprogenitiveness would have been given 
us in vain had there been no children. Acquisitiveness 
would have been equally nugatory, if there had been no ob- 
jects of utility, convenience, or luxury, to be stored up for 
future use. The organs of Colour and of Tune suppose and 
require that there should be varieties of hue and of tone to 
be observed. So the faculty or sense of Resemblance 
would have been utterly useless in a world where no reseni- 
blance or uniformity existed among objects or events. In 
such a world, man must have been an extremely ignorant, 
helpless, and ‘miserable. being; —looking for resemblances 
which he was destined never to find, and expecting an uni- 
formity in which he was for ever to be disappointed, he 
could neither have made any classification of the objects of 
his knowledge, nor could he have availed himself of the ex- 
perience of the past to predicate any thing regarding the fu- 
ture. Equally ignorant and helpless he must-have been in 
the world constituted as it is, had he possessed no power of 
observing, and no tendency to expect resemblances such as ac- 
tually exist among the objects and phenomena around him, 
Every object and every event must in such case have been 
an individual, leading to no general knowledge beyond the 
limits of his own actual experience. As it is, however, the 
faculties of man and his situation in this world are exactly 
suited to each other; and in no particular is this adaptation 
more. evident than in regard to this very faculty; for, cor- 
responding to the power of perceiving, looking for, and ex- 
pecting resemblances and analogies, we find the arrangements 
and operations of nature to be so constant and uniform, and 
to present us.everywhere with such and so many similarities 
and resemblances, as to furnish an inexhaustible food for this 
faculty. Trusting to this uniformity in the operations of 
nature, we are not.only enabled.to extend our knowledge of 
present existences beyond the reach of observation and testi- 
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mony, but from the past we take upon us to predicate the 
future ; and we do so with as great a certainty of correctness 
as we feel in our observations upon particular individuals. 
Thus we are not more certain that a particular individual, 
James, is liable to die, than that this is the case with all the 
men now existing in the world; and we are not mote oer- 
tain that all the men who have existed in former ages have 
died, than we are that the same will be the case with all fu- 
ture generations of men that ever will exist to the end of 
time. When we say, that all men are mortal,” we merely 
express, in one general proposition, this single relation of mor- 
tality, which is common to all mankind from the beginning 
to the end of the world, and in regard to which all men re- 
semble each other. The same may be said of all other 
general propositions. They must all refer to some kind of 
relation, in which a great many particulars agree or resemble 
one another; and the proposition merely expresses this 
agreement or resemblance. We are not satisfied with stat- 
ing this agreement or resemblance in regard only to the par- 
ticulars that have fallen under our notice, but, where our ex- 
perience has been uniform, we are led to extend it to all 
cases of a similar kind; and, relying upon the uniformity of 
the operations of nature, we are enabled to rise from parti- 
eular to general facts, and from these to laws which are as 
universal as nature itself, 

General propositions form the foundation upon which Aris- 
totle erected his logic, and the whole art of reasoning 
by syllogism. The utter worthlessness and inefficiency of 
this mode of reasoning is now so universally acknowledged, 
that it would be a waste of time to enter upon any detailed 
examination of its different forms. Its usefulness may be 
evident from the single example which is commonly given, 
all men are mortal: but James is a man; therefore James 
‘is mortal.” This is mere drivelling, and tells us nothing 
ve did not know before. We could not arrive at the general 
fact, that all men are mortal, without being previously sa- 
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tisfied that James, as well as all the other men in the world, 
was so. It is astonishing that for nearly two thousand years 
the world was so blind as to be satisfied with a system and 
an art of reasoning by which, it is demonstrable, we can 
never arrive at the knowledge of any new truth whatever. 
Before we begin our process of reasoning by syllogism, we 
must first arrive at the knowledge of the general fact in- 
cluded in the major proposition; but this same major pro- 
position is really the whole affair, and includes in it,' neees- 
sarily and immediately, the very thing which we are desirous 
of proving. Either the major proposition is founded on an 
extensive and uniform induction of particulars, or it is taken 
for granted upon slender and insufficient grounds. In the 
first case, before we begin to construct our syllogism, we 
must already know the particular proposition to be true, 
otherwise the general one could not be so. In the other 
case, we never can prove a particular proposition respecting 
which we have had sone, or only an imperfect experience, 
by means of a more general one, respecting which our ex- 
perience has been equally defective. 

Lord Bacon. was the first to point out, that the boun- 
daries of human knowledge could never be extended by 
reasoning down from generals te particulars, but that the 
true mode of proceeding was to reason upwards from parti- 
culars to generals. His system of inductive reasoning, and 
of studying nature by observation and experiment, is found- 
ed upon just views of the human understanding and of the 
constitution of nature. An important part in this process is 
borne by the faculty for perceiving resemblances. Without 
this, all our observations must have been particular; and we 
could never have advanced beyond the knowledge of indivi. 
dual facts. It is by Individuality that we make observations 
on individuals, and discover the relations in which they stand 
to each other. It is by Comparison that we perceive the re- 
semblances between these separate individual relations, and 
out of many particular observations form one general obser- 
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vation. But this system of induction would be quite im- 
perfect, and we could never advance by it beyoud the limits 
of our own experience, were it not for that prospective ex- 
pectation of uniformity formerly noticed. We feel that this 
expectation is never disappointed, and from our experience of 
this we form the maxims, that Nature is uniform in all her 
c operations,” and that similar causes will always be at- 
“ tended by similar effects,” and the still more comprehen- 
sive one, that what has been will continue to be, and un- 


der the same circumstances will always be.” These 


maxims, upon which the whole of inductive reasoning rests, 
are nothing more than general propositions, formed in the 
manner already pointed out. 

‘The use of general propositions, the formation of which 
we have been now considering, is as extensive as reasoning 
itself, and embraces the whole circle of human knowledge. 
In all processes of reasoning, whether relating to law, to 
politics, to morals, to religion, or to physical science, our 
first object is to discover some general principle, applicable 
to all the particular cases; and when we succeed in establish- 
ing such a principle, to which no objection can be made, to 
which there is no well-authenticated exception, and are able 
to show that it applies directly to the case towards which 
our inquiries are directed, our business is done, our argu- 
ment is complete, and the point which we have endeavoured 
to illustrate may be regarded as proved. Such principles 
form the foundation of all our reasonings, and when ana- 
lyzed, they will be found to be nothing more than general 
propositions, expressing some point of resemblance, some re- 
lation in which a vast variety of particulars coincide or re- 
semble one another, and which of course could not possibly 
be formed without the aid of a faculty which perceived the 
resemblance of relations. 

It is the business of reasoning to form principles of this kind, 
and to apply them. But when once they are formed, they are 
sometimes stated didactically in the form of maxims, which are 
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delivered to the young and the uninstructed as the dictates of 
the wisdom and experience of age. These are not. without 
their use, as they are easily retained in the memory, and 
contain, in a condensed form, the results of long observation 
and reflection. But there is another form in which such re- 
sults are in use to be presented. I mean those proverbs 
which in all nations have been used to hand down from ge- 
neration to generation the wisdom of past ages. A proverb 
differs from a maxim in this, that a maxim is merely a 
general proposition, simply and literally stated, while a pro- - 
verb expresses the same thing by a metaphor, and thus con- 
veys the meaning in a still more condensed, terse, and pointed 
manner. Maxims only go through one operation in the in- 
tellect, while proverbs undergo two, and both are performed 
by the faculty we are now considering. Some of the latter 
may well be denominated the double-distilled essence of com- 
parison, and contain the greatest possible quantity of mean. 
ing compressed into the fewest words. Of these a few ex- 
amples may be given. Ii is a general remark, that ( perse- 
‘© verance is of more effect in accomplishing great undertak- 
s ings than any violent or sudden exertions.” This is ex- 
pressed in the proverb by the metaphor, “ Little strokes 
« fell great.oaks,” or the Latin one, that stones are worn, 
« Non vi sed spe cadendo.” The Scottish proverb, A 
‘¢ rolling stone gathers no moss,” indicates that he who fre- 
quently changes his place or his trade will never make 
money. There is a Cornish proverb, He who vill. not. be 
ruled by the rudder must be ruled by the rock,” intimat- 
ing that those who are headstrong, and will not take advice, 
must suffer the consequences. The Italian proverb, Be- 
‘ ware of vinegar made of sweet wine,” means that it is dan- 
gerous to provoke the rage of a patient man. 

In the infancy of nations, before the introduction of letters, 
and before great books were written on every subject, much 
of the genius and wisdom of nations was contained in these 
proverbs. Solomon seemed to consider it a necessary part 
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of a learned education to study the “.words of the wise and 
“ their dark sayings,” and to understand a proverb, and 
e the interpretation thereof.” Not to mention the collection 
of proverbs left us under his name, which seems to be but a 
small part of what he actually wrote, many of the greatest 
men of later times did not think it beneath them to invent 
proverbs. Julius Cæsar was the author of a well-known 
one, which still remains in use. When about to repudiate 
his wife, he replied to those who remonstrated against his 
putting away so excellent and apparently unexceptionable a 
lady, None of you know where the shoe pinches.” The 
Chevalier Bayard is said to have given us one, alluding to 
the uncertain and expensive habits of a military life, and the 
little chance a soldier has of realizing a fortune, What is 
gained by the sword is consumed by the gorget” The 
Jews have some expressive proverbs, containing allusions to 
their own history. When the tale of bricks is doubled, 
„ Moses comes;” intimating that there is a point beyond 
which oppression can no longer be borne. It is needlesa to 
state more instances here. I merely quote them as illustrat- 
ing, in a double point of view, the operations of this faculty. 
Maxims are general prepositions, formed, as all general pro- 
positions are, by the faculty which perceives the resemblance 
of relations; and proverbs are produced by the same faculty, 
inventing a metaphor to express the same relation in which 
all the cases eomprehended in the general proposition re. 
semble each other. This double operation of the same 
faculty deserves to be noticed in comsklering the philosophy 
of proverbs, 

But it is not merely in inductive reasoning that Com- 
parison is eoncerned: I conceive it to be a material assistant 
in all processes.of general reasoning. Even in mathematical 
retsoning, the most general and abstract of all reasoning, 
this faculty must ect an important part, if we ave right in 
vonsidering its function to be a power of perceiving the re- 
semblance of relations. In cvery kind of mathematical 
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reasoning, whether in geometry, algebra, fluxions, or the 
differential calculus, there are two relations by means of 
which all our reasonings are conducted, equality and propor- 
tion; and there are no other. Now equality is just a species 
of resemblance ; and it is the most perfect species of resem- 
blance which we are capable of coneeiving. In all cases, 
therefore, where our reasonings regard equality, it is obvious 
that this faculty must be concerned ; for the things com- 
pared, and concerning which equality is predicated, are in no 
case individual existences, nor specific qualities of individual 
existences, but relations merely. We cannot, therefore, in- 
stitute the simplest equation, or say that A = B+ C, or that 
the lme AB is equal to the two lines CD and EF, without 
perceiving the resemblance between relations. An angle is 
even more obviously than a line a mere relation, and, there. 
fore, when we say the angle ABC is equal to the angle 
DEF, we are more obviously making use of a faculty which 
perceives the resemblance between two given relations. And 
this is the case, however far we carry our calculations in 
order to arrive at a relation of equality. When we say 
A+B— £ = Xz, we have a perception of resemblance be- 
tween two very complicated relations; and this may be re- 
solved by calculation into other equations more or less com- 
plicated, which are merely the perception of other resem- 
blances, existing among the same relations under a different 
mode of arrangement. Even when our reasonings involve 
the element of proportion, we cannot proceed a step without 
the aid of this faculty. For in stating the simplest propor- 
tion that occurs, A: B:: C: D, the process is no more than 
this: We first apprehend the proportion ‘existing between 
A and B; we next apprehend the proportion existing between 
C and D; and, lastly, we apprehend a resemblance between 
these two proportions, in ether words, that the proportion 
between A and B is exactly similar to that between C and D. 
It is clear we could not form such a proposition as this 
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without a power capable of comparing and of perceiving the 
resemblance between these two relations of proportion. 

It is my intention, on some future occasion, to enter more 
at large into the nature of reasoning, both general and in- 
ductive, after we have considered, with some minuteness, 
the nature and function of another important power, viz., 
Causality. What has been said may be sufficient to show 
the vast extent and uses of Comparison, or the sense of Re- 
semblance, as an element, even in our most abstract reason- 
ings. But there is one species of reasoning which belongs 
to this faculty as its peculiar province, and in which it has 
no rival to compete with,—I mean analogical reasoning. It 
has been well observed, that, when any thing new is pre- 
sented to the mind, any thing which we have had no expe- 
rience of, or no opportunity of observing, we are extremely 
apt to reject it as incredible and absurd, if it appears totally 
unlike any thing that we have ever observed or heard of be. 
fore. On the other hand, it tends greatly to facilitate the 
reception of any new fact or doctrine,—if it resembles what 
we have formerly observed, and the stronger and the more 
numerous the resemblances we are able to trace between it 
and those other doctrines and facts upon which we have 
been accustomed to repose with undoubting security, the 
more it is likely to attract our attention and engage our be- 
lief. Hence, in proposing any fact or doctrine to our consi- 
deration, it is a great point to be able to show, in the first 
instance, that this is not an anomalous case, totally unlike 
apy thing that ever occurred before, but, on the contrary, 
that it bears a strong resemblance or analogy to various 
other cases, which are either perfectly familiar to us, or prov- 
ed upon undoubted and irresistible evidence. The teacher, 
or announcer of the new doctrine, by proceeding in this man. 
ner, removes in his audience that indisposition to the recep- 
tion of new truths, which all minds feel in a greater or less 
degree, and begets, on the other hand, a disposition towards 
the reception of what appears to harmonize so well with 
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those facts or doctrines which are considered to be previous- 
ly proved. He removes the prejudices against him, and be- 
gets a prejudice in his favour, when he shows, that what he 
endeavours to prove harmonizes entirely with the procedure 
and arrangements of the works of natare in other cases; and 
if the resemblances and analogies so trared be of a strong 
and intimate kind, and if they be numerous, and drawa 
from various and opposite sources without any case occurring 
in which the contrary takes place, a case of probability may 
be made out so strong as almost to supersede the necessity 
of any farther proof. And let it not be said that this mode 
of reasoning is not philosophical. Itis perfectly philosophi- 
cal when used with discretion, and within just limits. Doubt- 
less it may be abused; but, when properly used, it may lead 
to conviction almost, if not altogether, equal to any other 
mode of proof; and why? For the reason before stated, that 
Nature és uniform throughout all her departments, and is 
everywhere full of resemblances and analogies. The Crea- 
tor has, in all his works, proceeded upon a plan which is full 
of wisdom; and every part of his works bears some resem- 
blance, in some of its relations, to every other part, by which 
means the combined parts are not more distinguished by 
their separate beauty and simplicity, than by their harmony 
and consistency as an entire system. Resemblances are found 
between things above us and below us,—things in heaven and 
things in the earth, and things under the earth,—between 
the concerns of time and those ef eternity,—between the 
worlds of matter and of mind,—and to those who trace these 
analogies with due discrimination, every part of the book of 
nature is full of instruction. The character of God himself 
is reflected in the things which he has made, and to him who 
studies these attentively, day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night teacheth knowledge. Their lines are gone 
unto the ends of the earth, and there is no speech nor lan- 
guage where their voice is not heard. 

Not to insist more largely here upon the philosophical 
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uses of analogical reasoning, there is one particular case in 
which this mode of reasoning may be used, in which it is as 
campletely and as instantly conclusive as the most rigid phi- 
losophical demonstration, and that is where the purpose is 
not so much to adduee a proof as to answer an objection. 
When objections aye drawn, as they very frequently are, 
from analogy, they may often be completely, and conclusive. 
ly, and triumphantly refuted by an analogical argument. Of 
this I cannot give a more apposite instance than the argu- 
ment which is used by St Paul, in answer to those who oh- 
jeeted to his doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. 
But some will say, How are the dead raised up? and with whas 
“ body do they come? . . . 
a die hou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, except it 

« And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
‘ shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other 

% But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him,” &e. 

Here the object is not to prove the, resurrection of the 
dead, but to refute the objections of d priori reasoners, who 
endeavoured to show that it was impossible. St Paut in. 
stantly adduces the analogous case of the seed, and the ana- 
logy is so strong, the resemblance between the two cases so 
just and striking, that it is at once admitted by every mind 
as a conclusive refutation of the reasoner’s objection ; and it 
in immediately perceived, that whatever other doubts may 
remain with regard to. the resurrection of the dead, there can 
be no objection om the score of mpossibility. 

Another instance of a conelustve answer being drawn from 
analogy to an objection of a mot very dissimilar kind, oc- 
curred on a paper which was lately read in this room by a 
very distinguished and enlightened member of this society, 
(Dr Andrew Combe), ia which, by a series of the most close, 
intimate, and striking analogies existing in other parts of 
our system, he produced a most ample and decisive refuta- 
tion of these objections, drawn from analogies of a looser and 
less accurate kind, against the pkrenological doctrine, that, 
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when all other circumstances are equal, sise of brain affords 
an accurate index of the power of manifestation. 

So much may be stated with regard to the use af analo- 
gies in philosophical reasoning. But, in many kinds of rea- 
soning, and those too of no little importance, there is hard- 
ly room for employing any other than analogical reasoning. 
In almoet every department of eloquence, either of the pul- 
pit, the bar, or the senate, analogical reasoning is of the most 
important use. In reasoning with regard to the concerns of 
another and of a future state, when nothing can be stated 
from actual experienoe, the preacher has hardly any other 
means of bringing the truth home to his hearers, than by 
apposite and well. selected analogies. He must, as Dr Spura- 
heim observes, compare and liken things in heaven, of which 
we know nothing with certainty, but from the authority of 
revelation, to the present system of things surrounding us 
in this world; and by this means to refute objectiona, to al- 
lay prejudices, to remove that indisposition which many 
minds feel to the reception of the doctrines af acsipture, and 
to beget a disposition to the reception of that doctrine. This 
is the trae business of preaching, and it is by analogical rea- 
soning alone that its objects can be attained. With regard, 
again, to the proofs of revelation, and af the authenticity end 
genuineness of the sacred boobs, the evidences af the rea- 
lity of the miracles there recorded, the evidences from these 
miĩracles rom prophecy,—-from the lives and from the 
deaths of the first preachers and promulgators of the doc- 
trine, as evineing the truth of the doctrines thernselres,— 
these must be sought for in the same way as proofs or evi. 
dences of any other kind; and the subject requires and af. 
fords full employment to all the intellectual facultica. So 
far as regards its evidences, the religion of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures is as much an inductive science as any other chat can 
be named, and demands, as much as any other, the aids of 
industry and learning, the most critical accuracy, and the 
most refined ingenuity. The proper mode of teaching these 
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evidences, as in any other science, is by lectures; and this 
mode of distribution of these respective subjects is followed 
by the ablest divines. I only regret that this division of the 
subjects which engage the labours of our divines were not 
more systematically followed than it is. But this is a mat- 
ter foreign to my purpose. I mention it at present merely 
to point out, by an apposite instance, the proper boundaries 
of analogical reasoning, and when it is in its proper place. 
In the lecture, when any of the evidences of religion are to 
be discussed, any point of scriptural interpretation to be sift- 
ed, or any subject of ancient prophecy to be explained, ana- 
logical reasoning is not so exclusively employed, —what we 
want here are facts and inferences,—and comparison is only 
admitted to act in conjunction with and in subordination to 
the other intellectual powers. But in the sermon, the ob- 
ject of which is to rouse the inattentive, to awaken the care- 
less, and to carry divine truth home, by means of the most 
striking and sensible images, to the hearts and consciences of 
all, analogical reasoning is entirely, and almost exclusively, 
the weapon’ to be employed. It is by means of this alone, 
that, after the understandingyis convinced, a due impression 
can be made on the heart and the affections. 

It is the same in oratory of any other kind, only, where 
the matters treated of are confined to the affairs of this world, 
there is not such a complete separation between the different 
modes of reasoning. In general, the speaker endeavours to 
lead the understandings of his hearers, and bespeak their at- 
tention, by making some general remarks, which they will at 
once admit, and to which no objection can be stated. He 
then adduces some well-known cases, bearing some kind of 
resemblance to the one in hand, the results of which are fa. 
vourable to the conclusion he wishes to draw. He arranges 
these in such a way as to bring forward the remoter analo- 
gies first,—then cases which bear a closer resemblance to 
his own,—and, last of all, the very case which he is called 
upon to argue. Then he is obliged to exert all his ingenuity 
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in properly stating his facts, —addueing his proofs,—drawing 
his inferences,—making distinctions,—stripping the matter 
of all its extraneous circumstances,—presenting the point to 
be determined in its most simple and intelligible form; and 
bringing it round so as to identify it as clearly as possible 
with the analogous cases previously cited. This, with a peror- 
ation, rapidly glancing at the principal topics of his dis. 
course, and giving a condensed and concentrated view of his 
whole argument, so as to leave the strongest impression pos. 
sible upon his hearers, seems to be the most effective mode of 
winding up the discourse. The art of the orator should be 
_ shown, in not anticipating the judgment of his hearers, but 
rather in leading them to draw the conclusion for themselves, 
than in drawing it for them. If, however, he is provided 
with a great store of analogous cases, and is happy in his 
mode of bringing them out and applying them, he may ven- 
ture a great deal more, after stating these, than he can be 
permitted to do before it. If, by means of these, he has suc- 
ceeded in leading the thoughts of bis hearers to run in a par- 
‘ticular channel, and to feel that expectation of similarity 
which we formerly spoke of as attending all the manifesta. 
tions of this faculty, his business is more than half done. 
They become willing to be persuaded, and the proofs and 
arguments he may thereafter adduce find a ready and un- 
resisting acquiescence. 

From the above will, be seen the vast importance of the 
faculty of Comparison,—understanding, by this term, a 
power of perceiving Resemblance in the relations of the dif- 
ferent objects of our knowledge. The subject is not exhaust- 
ed; but I find it time to conclude a paper which, I am 
very sensible, has been already too long. 
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ARTICLE II. 


INQUIRY CONCERNING AN ORGAN FOR THE FEELING 
OF THE LUDICROUS, DISTINCT FROM THAT OF WIT. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Tux feeling of the ludicrous has hitherto, we know, together 
with the perception of difference, been considered a function 
of the faculty of Wit. 

To this, however, there have always been, we think, several 
very important objections, The feeling of the ludicrous ap- 
pears to possess all the characteristics of an original specific 
feeling, not resolvable into any other feeling, or into any com- 
bination of feelings. If then nature, so far as we can discern, . 
has established, in every other instance, a connexion be- 
tween a primitive feeling and a cerebral organ ; if to each of 
the primitive feelings of Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, 
Cautiousness, Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, &. she has 
assigned a material instrument on which its operations are 
made to depend, does it not appear a very reasonable con- 
clusion, that for the feeling of the ludicrous, which to all ap- 
pearance is as much an original feeling as any of the other 
sentiments, there should be found a similar material accom- 
paniment ?—that, in short, a separate organ for the feeling of 
the ludicrous is yet a N in the system of Phreno- 
logy ? 

To ascribe to the faculty of Wit ‘the generically different 
functions of perceiving differences, and of giving the feeling 
of the ludicrous, has ever appeared to us to be quite inad- 
missible, as confounding the function of an intellectual 
with that of a sentimental faculty. We presume, therefore, 
to intrude upon your notice our thoughts upon this subject, 
not as by any means professing to settle, but as only making 
an attempt to stir the question respecting an organ for the lu- 
dicrous distinct from that assigned to Wit, being encouraged 
to think, by what we have scen, that the result of observation 
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will be, not only the discovery of such an organ, but likewise 
the ascertainment of this point as to the faculty of Wit, 
whether it be a sentimental or an intellectual faculty, as it 
has ever appeared to us absolutely necessary that it be consi- 
dered as belonging wholly, and exclusively either to the one 
class or to the other. We are very much averse to the idea 
of Wit being a mongrel faculty, partaking both of intellect and 
of sentiment, as in so viewing it we make it quite an anomaly 
in our mental constitution. If its function be to give the feel- 
ing of the ludicrous, then unquestionably it is a sentiment, 
and ought to be classed with that genus of feelings. If, how, 
ever, discrimination be its function, then it ought to be clase- 
ed with the intellectual faculties. 

We were at one time disposed to class this organ and fa. 
culty of Wit with the sentiments, and to consider its function 
as confined to that of giving the feeling of the ludicrous, of 
infusing, as it were, the essence of drollery into the expression 
of the countenance and gesture, and likewise into conversa- 
tian, aud to imagine, that with other faculties it combined 
in producing what is called Humour, and to seek for the 
function of discrimination from some other faculty. 

When reflecting on the functions of the organ and faculty 
of Comparison, there appeared to be some reason for conclud- 
ing, that in the perception of resemblance, the perception.of 
differences was necessarily, or at least very probably implied. 
Difference appearing to be but, as it were, a negation of re- 
semblance, we were disposed to conclude, that when you per- 
ceived the points of resemblance between two or more objecta, 
you, at the same time, necessarily perceived the points of die. 
similarity, just as when with your organ of vision you at the 
same moment perceive both light and shade. This, however, 
is but one more of the many proofs that we have of the inade. 
quacy of metaphysics of itself to lead to an accurate system 
of mental philosophy. The reflections of the metaphysician 
on the objects of his own consciousness, however, are not to 

-be despised, as, when corrected and modified by observation 
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and patient induction, they may lead to very important re- 
sults. It was by subsequent observation that we were con- 
vinced, that to the faculty of Comparison we cannot look for 
the perception of differences, an innumerable multitude of 
facts presenting themselves in decisive proof of this proposi- 
tion, that a man may be quite expert in perceiving resem- 
blances, and in tracing analogies, while he is, at the same 
time, almost completely destitute of discrimination. If it 
were, as we once imagined, the business of Comparison to 
perceive both resemblances and differences, it is evident, that 
the one function should at all times be equal in endowment 
with the other, and that both functions should exist, and be 
manifested in equal proportion to the size and activity.of the 
organ of Comparison. By stubborn facts, however, this no- 
tion of comparison perceiving differences as well as resem- 
blances is most decisively contradicted. One instance may 
be adduced as very remarkable, in the case of a person with 
whom we happen to be well acquainted, and who pos- 
sesses a very large and prominent organ of Comparison. His 
forehead retreats abruptly on each side of the organ of Com- 
parison, and thereby indicates not more evidently the place 
and size of Comparison, than a strongly-marked deficiency of 
Causality, and especially of Wit. In correspondence with 
the external appearance of the organ, there is not in his illus- 
trations a more marked predominance of resemblances, and 
analogies, than there is a deficiency of discrimination. From 
which, as well as from many similar facts, it seemed reason- 
able to conclude, that the faculty which_perceives difference, 
is not the same as that which perceives resemblances. 

Being forced to relinquish Comparison, we sought the solu- 
tion of our difficulty from Causality. In the perception of 
the relation of cause and effect, however, we could not find 
any thing which necessarily implied a perception of differ- 
ences. There are many. instances to be met with of very 
good reasoning from very bad premises, thereby. indicating 
a very good reasoning faculty, without the power of discrimi- 
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nation necessary to discern the difference between good and 
bad premises. In endeavouring to convince ourselves, that 
the operations of Causality were sufficient to account for the 
perception of differences, we argued, that, perhaps, the per- 
ception of dissimilarity between two things, prima facie simi- 
lar, is the result of a train of reasoning ; but if two things 
are prima facie similar, in the supposition that a train of rea- 
soning is requisite to perceive the dissimilarity between them, 
a very important query arrests our attention. Seeing the 
mind is not always on the alert to hunt after differences be- 
tween things that appear to resemble each other, what is it 
that gives the mind the hint necessary to excite it at one time 
more than another, to engage in the pursuit after arguments 
to evince the dissimilarity between two or more things prima 
facie similar? If the things appear to be similar, what could 
suggest the idea of seeking arguments to prove their dissimi- 
larity, if it be not some lurking suspicion that the similarity 
is only apparent? And if there is any such lurking suspicion 
of dissimilarity, whence comes it? Does it not seem to take 
its rise in the operation of a faculty evidently separate and. 
distinct from the reasoning faculty? If so, then the necessity 
of ratiocination is superseded by the operation of a faculty 
formed by nature intuitively to perceive dissimilarity,—-a fa- 
culty the function of which could not be performed by any 
process of reasoning whatever. If there is any reasoning in 
the matter, therefore, it is subsequent to a previous perception 
of dissimilarity; the object of which is to convince, not our. 
selves, but others, of the difference between two things, apt, 
by common minds, to be confounded. By such reasonings 
as these did Mr William Scott's very ingenious views con- 
cerning the faculty of Wit approve themselves to our mind, 
the primitive function of which, he says, is to distinguish dif- 
ferences. 

That the organ of this faculty should be found in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Causality, is not only very reason- 
able d priori, but it likewise appears to be confirmed by ob- 
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servation ; but that the faculty itself, which, from the function 
now ascribed to it, is evidently intellectual, should have over 
and above added to it a function not less evidently belonging 
to a sentimental faqulty, that of giving the feeling of the 
ludicrous, appears to be quite inadmissible. 

From this view of the faculty of Wit, as giving the feeling 
of the ludicrous, we dissent for three reasons: 


I. Because such an account of the faculty appears ta be 
quite unphilosophieal, inasmuch as it confounds the function 
of an intellectual with that of a sentimental faculty. 

In the sentiments of some Phrenologists cancersing the 
function of this faculty there seems to be no small confusion. 
„“ This faculty,” says Mr Combe, “ is treated as an intellectual 
“ power in Dr Spurzheim's English work; but in his French 
“ works, subsequently printed, it is considered as a sentiment. 
He regards it as giving the feeling of the ludicrous, and pro- 
“ ducing the tendency to represent objects under this aspect, in 
the same way as Ideality gives the feeling of the beautiful 
“ and also the tendency to elevate and adorn all the conception 
“ of the mind.” 

In ascribing a place to an organ, or a function to a faculty, 
it has always appeared necessary (in this doubtlesa we may be 
mistaken) to give it either wholly and exclusively the place 
and function of a sentimest, or wholly and exclusively the 
place and function of an intellectual faculty. Now we know, 
that it is the office of an intellectual faculty either to peresive 
objects external to the mind, to. form conceptions of things, 
or to diseover relations, not necessarily connected with any 
feeling whatever; and that it is the work of a sentimental 
‘faculty to give some species of feeling, without formiag any 
idea either of perception, conception, or relation. Dr Spurs- 
heim, aware as he undoubtedly is of this difference between 
-intellect and sentiment, seems to vaciliate between the opinion 
of Wit. being a sentimental and of its being an intellectual 
faculty, or to settle down into the opinion of its being a sort 
of mongrel faculty, possessing the dewble and heterogencous 
functions both of intellect and sentiment. For “ Wit, ac- 
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< cording to this view, (continues Mr Combe), would consist 
in conceptions formed by the higher power imbued with 
the sentiment in question; that is, the conception of differ- 
ence imbued with the feeling of the ludicrous. Now if to 
unite together, as the operation of one faculty, two functions, 
between which nature seems to have drawn a line of separa- 
tion so broad and distinct, be unphilosophical, it seems won- 
derful that this incongruity should net have so arrested the 
attention of a mind, acute as that of Dr Spurzheim undoubt- 
ly was to have led him to discover whether or no there be 
a separate organ for the feeling of the ludicrous. _ 

Mr Scott, endowed, as he undoubtedly is, with a philoso- 
phical mind of a high order, seems, nevertheless, to have 
stumbled upon the same unphilosophical account of the fa- 
culty of Wit. From his opinion, however, as to the func- 
tion of Wit being both to distinguish differences and to 
give the feeling of the ludicrous, we must be permitted to 
` withhold our assent until we see 2 satisfactory reason for 
modifying so considerably, as in this case we must do, all our 
previously-acquired notons respecting the functions of senti- 
ment and intellect, which, as we both love and seek the truth, 
we, upon good eause being shown, are very willing to do.“ 

Mr Scott, in support, we suppose, of his views respecting 
the combination of the ludicrous with discrimination as the 
fanetions of this faculty, affirms, that all instances of Wit, in 
the common acceptation of the word, are resolvable into the 
perception of difference, or of “ congruity amid incongruity.” 
If this be correct, Wit has, in the common acceptation of the 
term, as much to do with the faculty of Comparison as with 
the phrenological faculty of Wit; because, according to Mr 
Scott’s definition, all instances of Wit are resolvable into the 


© The present essay was printed before the author had an opportunity of 
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perception of congruity amid incongruity, or, which is the 
same thing, of unexpected and ludicrous resemblances or ana- 
logies, which includes not only the perception of difference, 
the function of Wit phrenologically so called, but likewise the 
operation of the faculty of Comparison. But, if we are not 
very much mistaken as to what is meant by Wit, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term, Mr Scott, in including the per- 
ception of difference in his definition, is rather incorrect. For 
Wit, in the common acceptation of the term, seems not only 
not to include this function, but, in fact, in many instances, 
perhaps in all, to run counter to this function of the phreno- 
logical faculty of Wit. It is more than probable that Mr 
Scott is better acquainted both with the theory and practice 
of Wit, commonly so called, than we pretend to be; it becomes 
us therefore to speak modestly ; but we suspect he cannot ad- 
duce any instance of Wit being a perception of unexpected 
differences; whereas we can adduce many bearing the cha- 
racter of unexpected or ludicrous resemblance or analogy. 
In this opinion we are supported by no less authority than 
that of Mr Locke, who evidently considered Wit, in the po- 
pular acceptation of the word, as opposed to judgment; by 
which he evidently.meant the discriminating faculty, ascribing 
to it the very same function as that which the Phrenologist 
ascribes to his faculty of Wit. He represents Wit “ as ly- 
« wiih quickness and variety, wherein cun be found any oeron 
“ blance or congruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures in 
the fancy. Judgment, on the contrary, lies in separating care- 
« fully one from another, ideas wherein can be found the least 
“ difference, thereby to avoid being misled by similitude.” 

If then it be true, that, after all, the phrenological faculty 
of Wit has just nothing at all to do with Wit, commonly so 
called, and if it be admitted, that Comparison is chiefly, if 
not exclusively, employed about all that is intellectual in Wit, 
commonly so called; if we are to combine the feeling of lu- 
dicrous with any of the intellectual faculties, it ought to be 

. with the faculty of Comparison, rather than with the phreno- 
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logical faculty of Wit; but it should likewise be combined 
with Causality, because we may sometimes meet with most 
exquisite specimens of ludicrous reasoning. Nay more, if we 
are to ascribe the function of giving ludicrous feeling or 
droitery to any one of the intellectual powers, we have, we 
think, about as good a reason to associate it with the function 
of every one of the intellectual faculties, knowing as well as 
reflective. 


II. This brings us to the consideration of our second ob- 
jection to the combination of the function of giving ludicrous 
feeling with that of discrimination in the phrenological fa- 
culty of Wit; that it is only, we think, apparently but not 
really supported by correct observation. What we think we 
have noticed in our observation of character seems to militate 
against this unphilosophical combination of functions; and it 
is this, that many seem to possess a faculty of infusing the 
essence of drollery, and of thereby giving a ludicrous effect to 
what they say and do, who do not possess the discriminating 
faculty in any proportionable degree, or indeed, perhaps,’ in 
any degree at all; and, vice versa, we have seen many with 
a sound acute discriminating faculty, who seemed incapable 
of giving a ludicrous effect to what they said, or at least to 
do so in any degree proportioned to the measure in which 
they were endowed with that faculty phrenologically called 
Wit. 

We said, that the feeling of the ludicrous might be with as 

a reason combined with the function of any other of 
the intellectual faculties, knowing and reflective, as with that 
of the discriminating faculty. Why should we not combine 
it with Individuality, and perhaps with Form, Size, Locali- 
ty, Order, Tune, and Language? We have witnessed some 
interesting instances of the combination of the feeling of the 
ludicrous with the operation of individuality, and that in per- 
sons no way remarkable for, nay, in many cases, very defi- 
cient in the faculty of discrimination. Very frequently have 
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we heard a person tell a story, in itself so simple, and, when 
read, so unentertaining as not to excite any emotion, with 
such ludicrous effect, that the inclination to laughter was ir- 
resistible. We have heard another tell the same story with. 
out any sensible change in the narration, and nobody could 
see why he took the trouble to tell a story so unentertaining 
and so pointless; nor could the unlucky wight himself tell 
what it had lost in his hands, nor give auy other reason for 
telling it than this very natural one, that he had had a good 
hearty laugh at it himself when he heard it; end that all his 
fellow-hearers had likewise laughed; and that they were all 
very happy; and that,. therefore, it must surely be an en- 
tertaining story, though be could not well tell why. There 
are persons equally deficient in, or, at least, ao way remark- 
able for discrimination, who have something‘so very comical 
in their gesture and in their expression of countenance, that, 
at first sight at least, you cannot look at them without feel- 
ing an irresistible inclination to smile. When such drollery 
is accompanied with large Secretiveness and powerful reflec- 
tive qualities, the effect of the whole combination is some- 
times tremendous. But there are many instances of persons 
possessing all the reflective qualities in a high degree, with 
little or nothing of the faculty of giving a ludicrous effect to 
the operation of these faculties. If this end what has been 
advanced above be true, neither the phrenological faculty af 
Wit, nor any other intellectual faculty, is or can be the source 
of the ludicrous. We would, therefore, propose an amend- 
ment on Mr Scott's analysis of Humour. Instead of saying, 
the talent for it is produced by Secretiveness in combination 
with Wit, we wonid be disposed to say, the talent of Hu- 
mour is produced by Secretiveness in combination with some 
faculty, the organ of which has not been discovered, and is, 
therefore, still a desideratum ; a faculty the function of which 
is to give the feeling of the ludicrous; 4c the former giving 
the slyness, the latter the ludicrous colouring, which toge- 
s ther constitute Humour, imitation aiding those powers in 
producing the ludicrous effect.” 
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We have an organ for the feeling of the sublime and beau. 
tiful, for the wonderful, and for most, if not for all, of our 
otter original feelings; why then should there not be men 
the sentiments an organ for the feeling of the ludicrous? To 
ascribe the feeling of the ludicrous to an intellectual faculty 
as its function is, as we have said, both unphilosophical and 
contradicted by observation. But we might say farther, that- 
if we are to combine the feeling of the ludicrous with the fune- 
tion of Wit, or of any other of the intellectual faculties, with. 
as good reason may we join the feeling of Sublime and Beauti- 
ful, of Wonder, Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, or any other 
of the sentiments, with Wit, Causality, Comparison, or auy 
other of the faculties of the understanding. 

That the mind does not more certainly possess the suscep- 
tibility of the various primitive feelings of Fear, Hope, Be- 
nevolence, Veneration, Wonder, aud Sublimity, than it pos- 
sesses the susceptibility of the primitive feeling of the ludi- 
crous, appears from the dictates of Consciousness, as well as 
from observation of character, to be most evident; and that 
this feeling does not rise out of the operation of any of the 
intellectual faculties, is, for the same reason, we think, not 
less evident. If, then, it be true, that the feeling of the lu- 
dicrous is a primitive feeling, not resolvable into any other 
feeling, or combination of feelings, and if it likewise be true, 
that observation of character militates against the unphilo- 
sophical idea of combining it with the function of any intel- 
lectual faculty as its source, it seems necessary towards the 
completion of the system of Phrenology, that it should be 
put upon the same footing with the other primitive feelings 
and sentiments of which the mind is susceptible, by the dis. 
covery ef a cerebral organ on which its manifestation de- 
pends. 

III. Our third and last objection to the combination of 


the feeling of the ludicrous with the power of discrimination, 
as the funetion of the faculty of Wit, arises from the obser. 
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vation of crania connected with the manifestation of mental 
character. 

Dissatisfied with the views of Phrenologists as to the fa- 
culty of Wit giving not only the power of discrimination, 
but likewise the feeling of the ludicrous, and impressed with 
the belief that in these views they were not borne out by a 
correct observation of facts, we have been for a considerable 
time in the habit of from time to time observing the confor- 
mation of head in the region of Wit in connexion with the 
manifestation of both the functions ascribed to this faculty ; 
and, the result of these observations, together with the con- 
clusion to which they have led us, we will state as briefly as 
is consistent with perspicuity. 

We have observed, for instance, one person whose fore- 
head i is full over the region of Wit, indicating the possession 
of an organ of Wit which might be called large, and accom- 
panied with an acuteness in the power of discrimination in 
due proportion to the size of the organ. Immediately above 
the organ of Wit the forehead retreats rather suddenly to- 
wards the region of Wonder. Though this person manifests 
a considerable share of acuteness in the power of discrimina- 
tion, answerable, as we have said, to the size of the organ, he 
possesses little or nothing of the power of infusing the feel- 
ing of the ludicrous into his conversation and gesture; cer- 
tainly nothing in proportion to the measure in which he is 
endowed with the faculty of discrimination. Now, if the 
power of discrimination and that of giving the feeling of the 
ludicrous were both the function of one and the same facul- 
ty, they should be found invariably both in an equal degree 
of endowment, and both in equal proportions to the size of 
the organ. In this, however, and in many other instances 
which might be adduced, these two functions are not by any 
means in equal endowment,—a proof, we think that they are 
not the functions of the same faculty. 

Again, we have observed persons having their foreheads 
depressed at the region of Wit, indicating a small organ, 
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and, in correspondence with this appearance of the forehead, 
manifesting a marked deficiency in the power of discrimina-- 
tion. In these persons we have likewise observed the head 
rise rather abruptly above the region of Wit, giving-the coun- 

tenance, in extreme cases, the appearance that it would pro- 
bably assume were a pair of horns about to make their ap- 

pearance on the upper, anterior, lateral parts of the head: 

Such persons invariably, so far as we have observed, either 
manifest a comical expression of countenance, or infuse a 
feeling of drollery into their conversation. 

We have seen, we think, a similar conformation of kadi, 
accompanied with a similar manifestation of mind, even in 
little children, as well as in other young persons in whom the 
reflective faculties have not yet come to maturity, or to the 
size to which they are destined. We know two gentlemen, 
the shape of whose heads seems to differ from each other in 
every other point but in those to which we are now advert- 
ing; in which points, viz. the upper, anterior, lateral parts 
of the head above the organ of Wit, (which organ in both is 
small,) there is a considerable resemblance, both being ele- 
vated in that region similarly and almost in an equal degree. 
Now, in correspondence with this conformation of head, there 
appears to be a difference in the manifestation of almost every 
point in the character exeept in these two points, vis. a very 
moderate endowment of the discriminating faculty, and a 
considerable supply of the power of infusing the essence of 
drollery into what they aay, in which they both agree. So 
much does this ludicrous feeling pervade their stories, that 
though we have little respect for the understanding of either, 
we are irresistibly disposed to laugh at their drollery, though 
quite aware that, apart from the ludiorous feeling with which 
it is combined, what they say would not of itself be capable 
of exciting a single smile. 

Now, if these phrenological observations be correct, if it 
be true, as in the first case adduced, that the organ of Wit 
may be large, and the discriminating faculty connected with 
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it exist in proportional endowment, while there is little or 
nothing of the power of infusing the feeling of drotlery into 
conversation; and if, vice versa, it likewise be true, that the 
power of manifesting the ludicrous, as in the lest cases re 
ferred to, may be very considerable, while the power of dis. 
crimination is very inconsiderable ; does it not appear evident 
that the one function bearing no proportion to the other, 
they are not and cannot be the functions of the same facul- 
ty, but that they are the functions of two distinct faculties, 
the one referable to the class of intellect, and the other to. 
that of sentiment ? 

Phrenologists, in general, have agreed with Dr Gall in 
thinking, that in persons who manifest a talent for wit simi- 
Jar to that manifested by Rabelais, Cervantes, Béileau, Ra- 
cine, Swift, Sterne, and Voltaire, the anterior, superior, la- 
teral parts of the head are prominent and rounded, and Mr 
Combe may be considered as stating their sefitiments when 
he adds, When this development is excessively large, it 
* is attended with a disposition, apparently irresistible, to view 
objects in a ludicrous light.“ Now we would just suggest 
the question, whether it be not possible that, under this pro. 
minent and rounded development of the upper lateral parts 
of the forehead, there may not be two organe instead of one, 
the lower part of this prominent development being assign. 
ed to Wit, and the upper to the feeling of the ludicrous? 
This question is suggested by what appears to be a fact, 
that in those persons who have evidently a large organ and 
faculty of Wit, the forehead retreating suddenly, and carry- 
ing away the upper part of the prominent and rounded de- 
* velopment above-mentioned, there is little or nothing of the 
power of manifesting the feeling of the ludicrous either in 
language or in gesture; and that in those in whom the power 
of manifesting the feeling of the ludicrous is euperadded to a 
large endowment of the discriminating faculty, it will, per- 
haps, be observed, that the forehead does not retreat abrupt - 
ly, as in the case first mentioned, immediately above the 
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region of Wit, but that, perhaps, in part of the space assign- 
ed to Wonder, there is an elevation in proportion to the 
power of manifesting the feeling in question. If, then, we 
were to assign a place for the organ of the feeling of the lu- 
dicrous, it would be between the region of Wonder and that 
of Wit. Perhaps it might encroaeh somewhat on the region of 
Imitation, and also on that of Wit, phrenologically so called. 
Whether, in these conjectures, we have come even within 
sight of the truth, cannot at once be ascertained; of this, 
however, we feel confident, that there must be somewhere a 
separate organ for the ludicrous, and there appears to be no 
place so appropriate for it; no place where it is so likely to 
be discovered as in the place above pointed out, or some. 
where in the vicinity of Idealy, Wonder, and Imitation. 
In this, perhaps, we may be but showing our ignorance ; like 
every other topic comnected with the inductive science of 
Phrenology, however, these views must be refuted or eon- 
firmed by patient observation ; and if what has now been 
advanced shall lead some more skilful and experienced Phre- 
nologist to such observations as shall result either in the dis- 
covery of the organ of the feeling of the ludicrous, or in the 
resolution of the feeling itself into some more original feeling, 
or into some peculiar combination of faculties, we shall have 
completely attained our object. 
l X. T. P. H. 


ARTICLE III. 
CONTROVERSY WITH SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 


Ovn readers have already been informed, that, in 1826, Sir 

William Hamilton read a first Essay against Phrenology be- 

fore the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and, in 1827, a second, 

which were loudly applauded by the opponents of the science, 
5 
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as complete refutations of its doctrines. By the rules of the 

Royal Society no reply to these Essays was permitted, and, 
in consequence, we repeatedly called on Sir William to pub- 
-sh his objections, that the Phrenologists might meet him on 
a fair field. He has not, however, done so; but, in April 
last, notice appeared in the newspapers, that he would de- 
liver a popular Lecture against Phrenology, in a class-room 
in the University, for the benefit of the distressed opera- 
tives, tickets of admission 28. 6d. each. This announcement 
gave rise to the following correspondence between him and 
‘Mr George Combe. It is more extended than we could 
have wished, and than may be agreeable to many of our 
readers; but, considering. the importance which the opponents 
have ascribed to Sir William Hamilton’s objections, and his 
own rank as a professor, we could not with propriety over- 
look the discussion; and if we gave place to it at all, we were 
called on, by every principle of justice, to present it entire. 


t 


Mr Combe to Sir William Hamilton, Bart. 


Edinburgh, 13th April, 1827. 
My pear Sin, -I observe in the newspapers a notice, that you 
intend to repeat your demonstration of the evidence against Phre- 
nology in a class-room of the University, on Wednesday, 18th 
April, at one o'clock, for the relief of the distressed operatives. I 
rejoice to see you come forward in this public manner, and highly 
approve of the benevolent Purpose you have in view. At the same 
time the interests of truth seem so obviously to require a statement 
of both sides of the question, that I trust no apology is required, on 
my part, for presuming, as I now do, to solicit your permission to 
make a reply at the conclusion of the lecture. If this shall not be 
agreeable to you, might I then request the favour of your endea- 
vouring to obtain for me the use of a class-room in the University, 
on Friday, 20th April, at one o’clock, when I shall be prepared to 
deliver a lecture (leo for the benefit of the distressed operatives) 
in answer to such of your statements as may appear to be erroneous. 
By this proceeding the cause at once of truth and charity will be 

promoted. Believe me to remain, &c. Grondk COMBE. 
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Sir William Hamilton to Mr Combe. 


16, Great King Street, 14th April, 1827. 

My pear S1n,—-1 have just received your letter, and will have 
great pleasure in complying with either of your requests; but I 
cannot be certain that the use of a room, for a separate lecture in the 
University, would be allowed by those whom it might be n 
to consult. Your friend, the Principal, however, will not be indis. 

d, I am sure, to stretch a point of academical etiquette in your 
vour ; and you may depend upon all my little interest with the 
other members of the Senatus. If the firet alternative be taken, as 
it would not be pleasant for either of us that all and sundry should 
be suffered to harangue on the occasion, it will, I think, ex 
dient to limit the reply to yourself: but if you wish that any other 
person should be permitted to speak, I have no objection.” 

In conclusion, may I presume to add an expression of sincere es- 
teem, and trust that, however we may differ in some opinions, 
nothing on my part should ever be construed into the slightest dis- 
respect of your distinguished ability and candour. I remain, &c. 

W. Haminron. 


Mr Combe to the Very Rev. Principal Baird. 


Edinburgh, 14th April, 1827. 

My DRAR SIR, —I use the freedom to annex copy of a corre- 
spondence betwixt Sir William Hamilton and me, on the subject of 
my delivering a lecture, for the benefit of the distressed operatives, 
in answer to his objections against Phrenology, and moet 
fully solicit the permission of the Senatus Academicus to give a 
reply at the conclusion of his demonstration. ' 

ith the view of benefiting the operatives, the ticket for both 
lectures might be raised to 5s. 

If this is not approved of, may I be honoured with the use, on 
Friday, at one ochock, of the. same class-room used by Sir William 
Hamilton ? 

In November last, the University of Cambridge gave the use of 
azhall belonging to them to Dr Spurzheim, for his whole course of 
lectures on Phrenology ; so that the admission of one of its advo- 
cates withinjthe precincts of a college is not without precedent. 

An early answer, for the sake of advertising, will be obliging.— 
I remain, &c. Grores Comps. 


Mr Combe to Sir William Hamilton. 


Edinburgh, 16th April, 1827. 


My pear Sm, —Immedistely on receipt of your letter of 14th 
April, I wrote to Principal Baird, soliciting the permission of the 
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Senatus Academicus to make a our demonstration; but 
sufficient time has not yet . S. the N consult 
the Senate and report. W: inesday, however, fast a es, and 
the oppertaniy or piring yalicity to to my purpose of mpi ng becomes 
t I, therefore, so far trespass on your ind „ a8 
ped ie an itio; namely, that you would postpone your 
demonstration till 2 . or Monday next, — permit the 
reply to be advertised along with the announcement of your lec- 
tuse,-—the ticket of admission to both to be raised to 5s.,—and in 
„„ „ of the same i e 
oeoupy, that transfer your lecture to the Asem 
Rooms? Toca at pe int out how greatly such an arrangement 
oe ee Mie for the poor, and promote the cause of 


ITT gees mes rend tht the mya hg confined to myself, 
1 commencing wh 
In allusion to the kind in si letter in regard to 
23 permit me to Wee signe no instance do I view 2 pe 
sephical opponent otherwise than as a friend; and that in is 
intercourse with you, and, in particular, in the discosions whi 
we have occasionally maintained on the subject of Phrenology, I 


have met with nothing, on your „ but extensive information, 
great acutenes, and re most mild and courteous it in enforcing 
your objections; and that = rompt and me compliance 


with my request for the t of a reply has greatly added to 
your many previous claims 0 my esteem.—I am, &c. 
Groas Coma. 


Dr Andrew Duncan, Jun. to Mr Combe. 


Edinburgh College, 16th April, 1827. 
Sin, -I am diracted by the Senatus Academieus to tranamit to 
you the enclosed extract from the minutes ef a meeting held this 
ar- have the haour to remain, fe. &e. 
Anpazw Dunoan, Jun. Sec. 


Extract from the Minutes of a Meeting of the Senatus Academi- 
cup of the University of Edinburgh, held 16th April, 1827. 


ce It was resolved that the request of Mr Combe (he not being a 
member of the Senatus) coul w be granted.” 
Anprew Dunoan; Jun. Sec. 


Sir Wiliam Hamilton to Mr Combe. 


16, Great King Street, 16th April, 1827. 
My pnan Sra,~I have just revareed from a meeting of the 
Senatus Academicus, and am sorry that the unanimous resolation 
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in relation to your request, communiested through the Pri > 
was, that without a violation af esiablished rule, and the introduc- 
tion of an inconvenient precedent, no person, not a member of their 
body, could be permitted to lecture within the University. I was 
likewise compelled to submit to the apinion of all my colleagues, 
that to request you to make any observations on my paper would 
be wholly unacademical. Should you wish to inspect the crania 
which I shall exhibit, I will be happy to have you along with me 
when I arrange them, previous to my demonstration, at 12. 0 Cock. 
I shall be much disappointed at not hearing your lecture, if you 

ropose to deliver it during this week, as I go out of town o 

ursday morning, and do not return till Saturday at eobnest. 

I had written so far when I received your letter of today. In 
reply, I shall only say, that I cannot bring myself to acquiesce ia 
your proposal, which I think would serve no purpose for the fur- 
therance of truth, and has withal too much the appearanee of a 
public disputation. If I can do any thing to secure te you the 
same audience who may attend me, you may depend on my en- 
deavours. Could not the persons who have tickets of mine have a 

eference to your lecture, which will probably be very crowded ?— 

remain, &c. W. HAMILTON. 


Mr Combe to Sir William Hamilton. 


Edinburgh, 16th April, 1827. 

My Dran Sin,—I am favoured with your letter of this date, 
announcing the decision of the Senatus Academicus. As my 
ing object was to offer an answer to your objections, not only befere 
the particular audience to whom they were urged, but to take up 
the particular positions on which yeu founded them, and to refer te 
the sdentieal apeeimens which you used in your demonstration, and 
as these ends cannot be adequately accomplished by a lecture deli- 
vered on a different day, in a different place, and, to some extent 
at least, to a different audience, no course remains for me, but to 
solicit that you will publish your statements with your earliest con- 
venience, and in the meantime grant me your permission to publish 
the correspondence that has passed between us. 

Jam much obliged by your offer to show me the skulls to which 
you refer. Had I been allowed to make my own commentary on 
them, I should have readily accepted of the invitation, and in re- 
turn solicited your attention to the collection of casts and crania be- 
longing to the Phrenological Society ; but as matters now stand, it 
appears to me preferable that my inspection of them should be 
post} till after publication of your objections. 

hile I that the arenas of the Society and College, 
which you selected, precluded me from replying to your remarks 
in the presence of those to whom they were nd „ yet I can- 
not conclude this correspondence without returning my warmest 
acknowledgments for the handsome manner in which you indivi- 
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dually met my proposal of an answer the moment it was submit- 
ted to your consideration. Believe me to remain, &c. 
Gruores CORE. 


Sir William Hamilton to Mr Combe. 


16, Great King Street, 16th April, 1827. 
My DEAR Srn,—In reply to your request that I should agree to 
a publication of our correspondence, I beg leave to offer my reasons 

for declaring myself averse from such a proceeding. . 
In your Fest letter to me, you requested as an alternative, that 7 
would apply in your behalf for the use of a room in the University. 
Confident, therefore, that the matter was wholly between ourselves, 
and that I should at all events have a communication from you be- 
fore any other step was taken, I wrote you my acquiescence ; and 
though I did not mark my letter as confidential, the manner in 
which I alluded to Principal Baird evidently showed that it waa 
not intended to go beyond yourself. I do not imagine for a mo- 
ment, that you intended any want of courtesy to me in carrying 
my communication to the Principal, and in making, moreover, 
through him, a request to the Senatus that they should consent to 
an arrapgement which concerned me, but in which my acquiescence 
had not been asked. But though I am far from attributing any 
blame whatever to you on the occasion, (and did not even there- 
fore allude to this in my last letter), still a permission from me to 
ublish the correspondence would sanction what, though not wrong 
in intention, I must think not quite correct in performance. At 
the same time I can see no end to be answered by the publication, 
which could not be quite as well accomplished by a statement on 
your part, if you indeed think a statement is required —I remaip, 

&c. . . HamrLTON. 


Mr Combe to Sir William Hamilton. 


Edinburgb, 17th April, 1827. 

My prar Sır, —In reply to your letter received of this date, I beg 

to express my t that in any particular I should have acted con- 

trary to your wishes. I understood your letter of 14th April to 

contain an indirect suggestion that I should apply to Principal 

Baird, and while I acknowledge that this interpretation must have 

been erroneous, because you say that it was in opposition to your 

intentions, I beg to assure you that nothing was farther from my 

than to fail in any point of duty or respect either to your- 

self or the Senatus Academicus. I avail myself of the privi- 

lege of stating the import of the letters on my own responsibility ; 
and, with unimpaired regard, subscribe myself, &. 

Grorcs COMBE. 
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Sir William Hamilton to Mr Combe. 


16, Great King Street, 18th April, 1827. 

My pear Sin, -I have just read in the Scotsman of to-day a 
statement by you regarding our correspondence, and cannot avoid 
apimadverting on one part of it, which totally (though no doubt 
unintentionally) misrepresents the tenour of my last letter. I did 
not, as you state, disapprove of your “ applying to the Senatus 
“A us in your own name, after I had expressed my inten- 
tion of doing so.” I never dreamt that you were bound tq make 
such an application through me, th you had requested it, and I 
bad to the pro You had a perfect right to take and to 
change your own measures in your own way. But what I could 
not appear as approving, was your interference, without any axtho- 
rity from me, in my concerns, to the extent of even proposing a plan 
to the Senatus of regulating my lecture. After so full an abstract 
of the other letters, g might also, I think, besides merely say- 
ing that “I wrote that my first letter, although not marked, was 
confidential,“ have added my reasons for thinking that its confi- 
dential nature could not be ambiguous. May I beg that 9275 will 
take the means of correcting the erroneous impression that your 
statement may produce, in regard to my disinclination to authorise 
the publication of our letters. remain, &c. W. HAMILTON. 


. Mr Combe to Sir William Hamilton. 


Edinburgh, 19th April: 1827. 

My puar Sm,—It gives me much regret that I should have 
failed in any degree in correctly representing your views. The 
„ Statement” was prepared with every possible care and scrupulo- 
sity on my part, and submitted, moreover, to the revisal of several 


friends, who are not unknown to you, and who com it with 
the correspondence to ensure accuracy and fairness. Since menna 
your letter of 18th April, I have again read over the letters, au 


still feel at a loes to understand the nature and extent of the misre- 
presentation of the tenour of your previous communication ; but, 
as my earnest desire has all along been to do you ample justice, I 
„hall publish any correction with which you may favour me, not 
inconsistent with my own letters, und remain, &c. 
GEORGE COMBE. 


Sir William Hamilton to Mr Combe. N 


Edinburgh, 25th April, 1827. 
My pear Sin, -I found your letter of the 19th on my return 
from the country last night. Might I beg a sight of my letter to 
you before last, not having kept a copy.—I am, &c. 
W. HAMILTON. 
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Mr Combe to Sir Wiliam Hamilton. 


Edinburgh, 25th April, 1827. 
My pegar S1n,—I send you your letter to me of date 16th 
April. My difficulty was in understanding how I had requested 

the Senatus to consent to an arrangement concerning you, in which 
our acquiescence had not been asked. My request to Principal 
Baird was, that he would procure the consent of the Senate to the 
proposal contained in my letter, and assented to in your first 
etter, of which copies were sent him. I added a suggestion, that, 
if the reply was admitted, the admission-ticket might be raised to 
5s.; but this of course, would have been submitted for ar appro; 
bation before being proposed to the public, even if thé tus had 


I beg to mention, that, at the request of the committee for the 
relief of the distressed operatives, I shall deliver a lecture on the 
evidence of Phrenology, in the Assembly Rooms, at one o'clock, on 
Friday, and will be y to exhibit as many skulls of the col- 
lection used by you as will be allowed to be cut open. Farther, if 
you will honour me with your attendance at the Clyde Street Hall, 
on Friday morning at ten, I shall saw open as many skulls as you 
may select, carr them to the Assembly Rooms, aud abide by the 

idence they afford, both as to parallelism and the frontal sinus. 
Meantime I remain, &c. Grorer Comer. 


Sir William Hamilion to Mr Combe. 


Edinburgh, 25th April, 1627. 
My prar S1r,—On perusing my letter of the 16th instant, I 
still cannot understand how it could be interpreted to support your 
statement of its contents. I there only mentioned your request that 
an application to the Senatus should be made by me, to show that 
I wrote under the impression, that as the negotiation was placed by 
ou in my hands, no use could consequently be made of any care- 

ken or confidential expressions in my letter to you, without m 
vious knowledge and consent. I did not withhold my approval 
an application on your to the Senatus through any other 
channel than myself; and only declined sanctioning the communie 
cation to himself, far more the publication to the world, of an allu- 
sion to Principal Baird, which could only be excused in a confiden- 
tial note; and so far from saying or insinuating that you had 
“ erred in applying to the Senatus Academicus in your own 
ee name,” I ex y limited what I did not approve to your pro- 
posing to the Senatus an arrangement which concerned me, but to 
which my acquiescence had not been asked. What this meant I 
thought sufficiently intelligible. In your first letter you only re- 
quested “ ission to make a reply at ihe conclusion af the lec- 
“dure.” To this proposal, which was simply, that I should ask you 
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as my guest to make your observations on what was then delivered, 
and which did not suppose that your reply was to be proclaimed as 
forming an integral portion of the business, I acceded; but had 
you proposed to me, what you requested the Senatus to sanction, 
that we should give a joint lecture, &c.—to this I certainly would 
never have agreed, and could not but think I was not very well 
treated, (really „but not intentionally,) when a proposition to this 
effect was made to the Senatus without consulting me. I am far 
from supposing that you wished to throw on me the necessity of 
refusing even original request, though this was the consequence, 
and the probable consequence, of bringing the matter before the 
Senatus in the way you did. In justice, therefore, to me, in order 
to undo the al inconsistency which your “ Statement virtual- 
ly imputes to my conduct in this affair, I beg that you would pub- 
lish, in the Journal where it appeared, the passage in question, with 
the relative letter, and our subsequent correspondence. At the same 
time, as the only delicacy I felt in authorising the printing of m 
previous letters has been removed by your giving their full 
stance in your Statement, you may of course make any use of 
them you please. 

In reference to the last paragraph in your note, I am very 
anxious to procure for you the unlimited use of the phrenological co 
lection of dulls in the Natural History Museum, and had this fore~ 
noon applied urgently to Profesor Jameson on the subject. The 
result, which could not at once be determined by him, I shall com- 
municate to you as soon as I obtain a definitive answer——I re- 
main, &c. W. HAMILTON. 


Sir William Hamilton to Mr Combe. 


Great King Street, 26th April, 1827. 

My DEAR Sin, — As I deemed it proper that you should have an 
opportunity of employing, in your lecture, the crania on which I 
had endeavoured to prove the reverse of the phrenological state- 
ments in regard to the frontal sinuses, &c. I, yesterday, before 
receiving your note, requested of Professor Jameson, as a particular 
favour to myself, that I might be allowed to offer you the whole 50 
skulls sent by Mr Royer to the Museum, and which, as Mr Jama- 
son informs me, werc labelled, numbered, and phrenologically mark- 
ed by Dr Spurzheim. This series cannot, at least by the P o~ 
gists, be said to furnish an induction of mere selected examples ; yet, 
though it does not certainly exhibit an average so unfavourable to 
them in the size of the sinuses as any random collection I have ex. 
amined, I am still willing to peril the whole question on the refuta- 
tion it affords to every assertion on this fundamental. point hazard- 
ed by Dre Gall and Spurzheim. There does not occur, in the 
w collection, a single case of a total absence of the sinus; and 
the smallest cavities are generally in the oldest subjects. The su- 
perficial extent of the sinuses are marked by black lines, and every 
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dimension, including the depth, can easily be ascertained by the 
em ent of a bit of wire. I shall send you a sach 
speci- 
ted in 
of the 
from 


su 
mens to your auditors for their inspection. J am disappoin 
not barig been allowed to break up a sinus in every 
50; all that I could obtain of the Professor, who is averse 
disfiguring the heada, was permission for you to open, before the au- 
dience, one of these two cavities in any three crania that may be se- 
lected. Two are already opened as examples ; and the person who 
brings the skulls will carry with him the instruments proper for the 


a te. 
3 and you are at perfect liberty to hand an the 
ll 


Tog lai to present you my best acknowledgments for 
polite offer of opening as many skulls as I might sh among thore 
preserved in the Clyde Street Hall; but think it would answer no 
purpose to resort to les which, right or wrong, might be 
viewed as partially collected, when an induction, manifestly any 
thing but unfavourable to Phrenology, can be otherwise so satisfac- 
torily accomplished. 

If you read this letter at your lecture, you will do n fana 
against a statement ventured in the Scotsman newspaper, that in 
mine I manifested “ a distrust of the cranial specimens” on which 
my argument was founded.—I remain, &c. W. HAMILTON. 


P. S. -I shall send you, with the other skulls, that of the Bali 
murderer, which I exhibited in contrast with the cranium of George 
Buchanan. The latter it is needless to offer, as you must be in 
session of a cast of that skull published among the other illustrations 
of your doctrine by the figure-maker to the Phrenological Society. 

Among the fifty crania, there are three (Nos 10, 14, 48,) marke 
ed by Spursheim as exhibiting the frontal sinus, i. e. the strong 
mor a or blister by which its presence and extent is held by 
the Phrenologers to be revealed. these specimens are only valu- 
able in showing that the cavity and the elevation bear no propor- 
tion to each other, either in existence or in dimension, might I sug- 
gest, that it would be better te avoid opening these crania, as this 
would be injuring the value of the collection, and at the same time 
throwing away the ities allowed of verifying to the eye the 
amount of the impediment presented by the sinus to phrenologi 
observation. W. 


Mr Combe to Sir William Hamilton. 


Edinburgh, 27th April, 1827. 
My psan Sry, Many thanks for your polite attention about 
the skulls; but I am under the necessity of mentioning, that unless 
I am permitted to saw open at least a of them, not selected 
on account of evident iarities, but taken at random, 20 38 to 
afford a fair average, I shall be obliged to decline admitting them 
as evidence. I beg to assure you, that the skulle in the phrenolo- 
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gical collection are not selected as favourable specimens for the 
science, but sent indifferently by persons wholly ignorant of it, mer- 
cantile agents, for example, in Lima, Hindostan, and by non-pro- 
fessional men over England and Scotland. Ishall be glad to have 
the skull of the Bali robber, and to be informed of the authority on 
which it is said to have belonged to that individual, and also of the 
source whence you derive a knowledge of his character.—I am, &c. 
Grorer Compe. 


Sir William Hamilton to Mr Combe. 
16, Great King Street, 27th April, 1827. 

My pear Sn, I regret extremely that you will not consent to 
try the truth of the phrenological anatomy by an appeal to what 
must be considered as the authentic evidence of nature. The of- 
fer of being allowed to open any three skulls at your own choice, in 
order to manifest, not to verify, my measurements, is surely as 
as a permission to open twenty. You will remark, that all the skulls 
are, in fact, open for every purpose of observation when exam- 
‘ined in the hand; the depth of. many of the sinuses, from the great 
size of the holes, is apparent even to the eye, and all, if that were 
thought proper, might be made equally notorious ; so that the only 
use of removing tbe external table would be to exhibit to a dis- 
tance the enormous irregularities and retirement of the inner plate 
as contrasted with the symmetry and protrusion of the outer. It 
would have given me great satisfaction, however, if I could have in- 
duced Professor Jameson, on whom I called immediately on receiv- 
ing your note, to acquiesce in your own terms; but he is wholl 

- inflexible, conceiving that the interests of truth would vot be at all 
promoted acceding to the disfigurement of so many of the skulls. 
f you should find reason to alter your determination, a line to me at 
the College before half.past.twelve, or a message to Mr Macgilvray 
at the Museum after that, will procure for you the collection. 

In regard to the Bali murderer (who shall at all events be sent) 
the evidence regarding the authenticity of his skull, and the nature 
of his character, is contained in Mr Crawford's letters to Professor 
Jameson. These mention the name, and detail the atrocities of this 
wretch, whose cranium was procured, after execution, by Mr Craw- 
ford, who holds a high offictal appointment in the Indian islands, 
and is well known in this country as the enlightened historian of the 
Eastern Archipelago. It was sent home about two years and a 
half ago, as a great curiosity, along with some specimens of birds, 
for the Museum.—I] remain, &c. W. Hamilton. 


Mr Combe to Sir William Hamilton. 
Assembly Rooms, George Street, one o clock, 
27th April, 1827. 
My Dear Sin,—-1 am really very much obliged by the great 
trouble you have taken ; but as I consider sawing open the only way 
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to settle at once the postions of parallelism and eztent of sinus, I 


am reluctant! forego 1 offer, since 
— Sill not pot permis the opening to take 

shall read your letters, however, and my answers. I be glad 
to have the robbers skull, and ‘abo the letter 


> Immediately after writing the above letter, Mr Combe proceeded to de- 
liver his lecture in the Assembly Rooms. It was attended by a highly-re- 
spectable audience, amounting to nearly six hundred in number, who Hetened 
with profound attention, during two hours and three quarters, to an exposition 
of the science. Mr C. requests us to publish the following accoant of the ob- 
servations then delivered by him on the objections of Sir W. Hamilton. It was 
written after the publication of part of the correspondence in the Scotuman 
newspaper, and is addressed to the editor of that paper. Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s answer to it will be found in a subsequent page-—-EDIToR. 


Srn,—In the correspondence between Sir William Hamilton and me, pub- 
lished in Saturday's Scotsman, a number of his statements appear to remain 
ananswered,—ae circumstance which has given rise to misapprehension on the 
part of individuals who were not present at my lecture in the Assembly Rooms 
on 27th April. May I therefore solicit permission to state what then took 
place regarding the objections of the learned Baronet. 

I mentioned to the audience, that Mr Syme, lately lecturer on Anatomy, 
and now on Surgery, who iz nota Phrenologist, had kindly favoured me with 
the use of all the open skulls in his collection ; which I then exhibited along 
with the whole open skulls belonging to the Phrenological Society; thereby en- 
abling every individual present, after ocular inspection, to decide for himself, 
on the parallelism of the inner and outer tables of the craninm, as well as on 
the frequency and extent of the frontal sinus. By using Mr Syme’s speci- 
mens the charge of selection was obviated ; and by producing el! of them, no - 
room was left for suspecting intentional omission of ony; while, at the same 
time, an opportunity was afforded of contrasting them with the Phrenolgical 
asilection, and detecting any partiality in the lagter if it existed. 

The result I maintained was, that while organs were found to differ in size 
to the extent of an inch and upwards, the departures from parallelism in the 
tables of the skull did not in general exceed one-tenth or one-eighth of an 
inch - that in childhood the sinus did not exist; that after puberty, it was 

ly present to a limited extent, so as to throw a difficulty in the way of 

the development of the organs of Lower Individuality and Size ; 

and that in old age and disease, (both of them states excluded from the sphere 
of phrenological observation,) it was occasionally met with very large. I exhi- 
bited skulls of all ages, from birth to the decline of life, sawed completely open, 
and showed examples of the sinus in all the above stages: in one skull it was 
very large, but accompanied with striking and indisputable marks of disease ; 
in another also it was very extensive, but it had belonged to a soldier who had 

I explained, that in proving the fanetion of the organs above-named, Phre- 
nologists relied on the negative evidence exclusively ; that is, if the external 
surface were depressed in the region of the sinus, ind the sinus itself were pre- 
sent, the brain would of necessity be more deficient even than the outward ap- 
pearance indicated ; that in all cases of depression the Phrenologists predicated 
comparative feebleness of function; and that if an opponent could bring for. 
ward one single case of powerful manifestation of the mental faculties connected 
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Sir Wiliam Hamilton to Mr Combe. 


Edinburgh, 28th April, 1827, 

My pran S1n,-—I have not received your letter in answer to m 

last, and only know of its existence by hearing you read a copy of it 
yesterday at your lecture. . 
I am anxious to allow no time to elapse before noticing to youre 
self, that, either from misapprehension or erroneous information, you 
did not correctly state those parts of my paper on which you do me 
the honour to animadvert ; and I regret extremely, that you could 
for a moment seem to imagine that, directly or indirectly, I had 
thrown any suspicion on the perfect good faith of your scientific 
statements, : 

You were not accurate in saying, that, in the case of Mary 
Mackinnon, I represented you as inconsistent by reference only to 
the standard of absolute size. On the contrary, your description 
of two organs in her head, as “ large” and “ enormous, I stated 
(correctly or not is yet to be determined) to be, on any standard, in 
so far as that could be discovered and applied, widely erroneous ; 
and I asserted the same thing in regard to the measurement of Vol 
taire’s head, by reference both to the absolute and relative averages 
afforded in your own table. You stated, in your lecture, that the 


with these organs, where the external depression existed, the Phrenologiats would 
give up the organs at once. À . 

In presenting examples of the sinus to the audience, T ealled their attention 
to the fact, that in most of them it was s0 mali as not to be perceptible to the 
eye, in the distant parts of the room, even in skulls sawed open, and remark. 
ed, that if I had produced the specimens offered by Sir William Hamilton, 
which were not allowed to be opened, and had explored the sinus by probes, 
through holes not larger than pin-heads, as proposed by him, no ocular de- 
monstration could have been enjoyed, even by the nearest individuals; that as 
the stronger evidence was always to be preferred to the weaker, I had used Mr 
Syme s specimens, which, while not liable to any charge of partiality, spoke 
ta the eye; and that by this proceeding the conviction of every individual was 
allowed to reat on the testimony of his own senses, and nit on mere experi- 
ments of mine in probing, which might have been controvérted as inaccurately 

or unfairly reported. Finally, I announced that all the specimens 
exhibited would lie on the table after the lecture, so that those who, from dis. 
tance, could not see distinctly, might satisfy themselves by the closest inspec. 
tion; of which invitation many individuals availed themselves. 

As Sir William Hamilton honoured me with his presence at the lecture, I 
did not repest in my letters to him what had been stated before him and neare 
ly six hundred spectators ; but now that the correspondence comes to be pub- 
lished at a distance of time, and to be laid before many of your readers who 
could not by possibility form part of the audience, the omission of what was 
said and done by me on that occasion will be sensibly felt, and I now use the 
freedom of requesting that you will be so obliging as place this statement on 
the same record with his objections. I am, &c. Geo, Come. 
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organs of Destructiveness and Combativeness in the skull of the 
Bali murderer were large, and that the organ of Conscientious- 
ness was “ deficient.” You adopted, I presume, the standard of 
relative size ; but I must request to know where is the scale on this 
standard extant, in reference to whose average, 28 to cranial de- 
velopment, your language of excess and deficiency was significant, 
and on which Phrenology may be either confirmed or refuted? 
You could not surely intend that the organ of Conscientiousness : 
in this subject was manifested to be small relatively to the others, 
because you were able to contrast with it a specimen of singular con- 
figuration, exhibiting that part of the head in ludicrous monstrosity. 
But of this enough. So long as Phrenology is the comparison of 
two hypothetical quantities,—a science of proportion without a 
determinate standard and an acknowledged scale,—so long as it can 
be maintained, that its facts, even if not assumptive, constitute 
only a partial induction, which can never represent the universality 
of nature, I deem it idle to dispute about the applications of a law 
which defines no phenomena, and the truth of an hypothesis which 
has no legitimate constitution. But let us take, not the hypothe- 
sis in itself, but the foundations on which it rests,—let us take 


facts, not of oth pra but of palpable existence, — facts 


‘which prove, not the ability, but the possibility of the doctrine, 


and, on the truth or falsehood of the phrenological statements in re- 
gard to these, I am content to join issue in regard to the credibili~ 
ty of the opinion, and to the e that ought to be accorded 
to its founders. In making this proposal, I accord every thing, 
and ask nothing in return. I agree to stake the decision of the 
controversy on your proving, not the truth, but the mere possibility 
of the doctrine. In refuting this possibility, I bind myself to prove, 
not simply, that the assertions of Drs Gall and Spurzheim in regard 
to the fundamental conditions of their hypothesis are false, but 
that they are diametrically opposite to the truth. My proof shall 
rest, not only on the concurrent testimony of anatomists, but on 
the notorious evidence of an extensive induction of crania, previous- 
ly purged on any general principle you may propose ; and I am 
contented to leave to yourself the nomination of the umpires by 
whom the result shall be determined. In particular, I offer to 


prove, > 

I. That the phrenological canon, that the walls of the skull in- 
crease in thickness as the person advances in life, is the exception, 
and not the rule. 

II. That Spurzheim’s assertion, that young and adult per- 
“ sons have no holes between the two tables of the skull at the 
“ forehead, and that the sinuses occur. only in old persons, or after 
chronic insanity,” establishes as a general law what is only a sin- 
gular anomaly, 

III. That Gall’s assertion, that these cavities are rarely to be 
found in women, ought to be reversed. 

IV. That the assertion of both, that the frontal sinus is mani- 
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fested in its existence and extent by a bony ridge, or crest, or blis- 
ter, is totally false; inasmuch as t sinuses are found where 
there is no such elevation, that this elevation is present, in great 
size, where the sinus is small, or even abeent, and, when both are 
oo existent, that they hold no commensurate proportion to each 
other. 

V. That so far from these cavities presenting. a rare, a trifling, 
and an appreciable impediment, as all Phrenologers maintain, the 
vary to ingnity in every dimension, and interpose an insuperable 
obstacle to observation, in very ordinary cases, over a large propor- 
tion of the pretended organs. 

Hoping that you will consent to bring the matter to so easy a 
determination, I remain, &c. W. HAMILTON. 


Mr Combe to Sir William Hamilton. 


Edinburgh, 28th April, 1827. 

My pear Srn, My second letter to you of yesterday's date was 
delivered to the bearer of your letter, to me, and addressed to the 
College, in your absence to n r ilvray. 
to mention, that I am not concerned, directly oF dre, mit 
any paragraphs or communications in the Scotsman which do not 
bear my own signature. 

I have received your letter of this date, and beg to assure you, 
that I proceeded on notes of your lecture, furnished by several friends, 
which agreed with each other. I had given up all intention of an- 
swering your objections, otherwise I should have been present at 
your lecture myself, which I was not. It was reported to me, that 
you applied to the Phrenologists generally, the maxim falrus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus; which cannot mean, that he who uninten- 
tionally errs in one point of a philosophical investigation, must be 
presumed wrong in all, because no phil y could stand against 
such a rule of criticism ; its meaning must be, that he who is de- 
tected telling one deliberate untruth, knowing it to be so, is not 
to be believed on other points, although, as to them, the proof of 
falsehood is not equally irrefragable ; and not being conscious of 
having intentionally departed from truth myself, or perceived other 
Phrenologists to do so, this maxim did not sound very courteously 
when applied to us. At the same time I make no complaint of an 
thing you have ssid or done; and I most sincerely declare, that 
believe you incapable of sying or doing any thing intentionally 
unhandsome towards myself, or the other su of the doc. 
trine in dispute; and beg to assure you, that I am equally anxi. 
ous to observe towards you every courtesy that ought to subsist be- 
twixt gentlemen, and persons engaged in philosophical pursuits. 

I do not regard letters as the best vehicle for discusing the 
doctrines of Phrenology, and therefore forbear entering into a de- 
tailed answer to your tious on the atandard of size. In con- 
versation, I could clear up your difficulties much more readily. 
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Your offer to refer the debated points to the determination of um- 
pires is ly fair, and I have no hesitation in accepting of it ; 
the chief difficulty will consist in the nomination. You would 
consider Phrenologists as partial judges, while I would ‘regard non- 
Phrenologists as unqualified to decide, through deficiency of ele- 
mentary information. How is this to be settled? I leave town on 
Monday morning for a week, and on my return shall be happy to 
resume this topic.—Meantime remain, &c. GEORGE COMBE. 


Sir William Hamilton to Mr Combe. 


Edinburgh, 28th April, 1897. 

My prar Srr,—As I am most anxious to convince you how ta- 
tally erroneous has been your information (which I am happy you 
have mentioned in detail) that I applied the falsus in uno falsus in 
omnibus to the Phrenologists, I send you (confidentially) the leaves 
from which J read, and which I beg you to return. An hypothe- 
sis is only proved by the impossibility of its rule being accommodated, 
except to the realities of nature. If, therefore, this has, without self- 
detection, been found accommodated to false phenomena, the general 
truth of the hypothesis is subverted by the proof of a particular 
falsehood ; it is a flexible standard, deceiving those the most by 
whom it ia applied in the greatest reliance on its accuracy. To 
Phrenology, as such a standard, was the brocard solely and mani- 


festly applied. 
In accepting my “ offer to refer the debated points to the deter- 
* mination of umpires,” you, of course, t it under the condi- 


tions proposed by me, that the decision of the fundamental points 
I specified should be held decisive of the general hypothesis. I do 
not anticipate much difficulty in the appointment of umpires ; and 
the phenomena are, for the most part, too notorious to allow of any 
serious difference of opinion. 

T never supposed that you had any hand in the anonymous para- 
graphs of the Scotaman ; and nothing in them gave me the slightest 
concern, except the insinuation that I had paraded measurements of 
which I had the smallest doubt,—that is, facts so simple that I 
could not possibly be in error without an intention to deceive. This 
it was that constrained me to press upon you the crania which I 
had exhibited, and to rest the question at large on the determina- 
tion of mere anatomical facts; and this it is that now induces me 
to request that you will give me your permission to publish that 
part of our correspondence which has reference to this subject.—I 
remain, &c. . HAMILTON. 


Dr A. Combe to Sir William Hamilton. 


Edinburgh, 30th April, 1827. 


Dran Sin, — Before my brother left town this morning, he re- 
quested me to open any letters that might arrive addressed to him ; 
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and as your packet wan not detivered till after bo was gone, I took 
the liberty of opening it, and of reading the leaves of the MS. to 
which you referred, and which I beg now to return, and to assure 
you that nothing can be more satisfactory than the explanation thus 
afforded of a very unpleasant misrepresentation. 
uainted as I am with my brother’s general sentiments on the 
subject, I have no hesitation in saying, that he will most readil 
accede to the publication of the correspondence about the exhibi- 
tion of the crania in the College Museum, and that, unless you 
wish to delay for other reasons, you need not do soon his account. 
Perhaps I am intruding too far; but as my brother was very 
much hurried in arranging matters for his absence at the time he 
replied to the proposal contained in your letter of the 28th, I 
think you will excuse me for mentioning that he does not, as ge 
seem to suppose, view the five propositions advanced by you as fun- 
damental principles of Phrenology, and consequently that he can- 
not, even granting you to be right in regard to them all, hold their 
fate as “ decisive of the general hypothesis.” What you call the 
first phrenological canon, viz. “ that the walls of the increase 
«c in thickness as the person advances in life,” is not so looked upon 
by us; and whether it be the rule or the exception, it leaves Phre- 
nology untouched, because Phrenology profomes to rest for its proofs 
on evidence derived from a period of life prior to that at which 
great irregularities in the thickness of the skull occur ; and its dis- 
ciples have often stated, and never denied, that the skull sometimes 
becomes thinner instead of thicker in old age, and that, on that 
account, no positive inferences could be deduced from its ex! 
tion in advanced life. In regard to your second position, 
the Phrenologists admit, that a sinus does commonly exist in 
adults,--you and they differ only as to the extent and degree. 
Third, even supposing Gall’s assertion, “ that the sinus is y to 
be found in women,” to be erroneous, no legitimate inference subver- 
sive of Phrenology can thence be drawn. At the same time, if 
‘ou can show that that cavity isin general larger in women than 
in men, I, for one, shall with pleasure confess myself indebted to you 
for more accurate information than I now Fourth, The 
statements made by you in your proposition in to the 
frontal sinuses are infinitely more favourable to the possibility of ac- 
curate phrenological observation in the region of the forehead, than 
any which the Phrenologists themselves have ventured to make; 
and, consequently, if proved to be correct, instead of subverting, 
they would powerfully support the phrenological induction. For 
is it not self-evident, that if, as you affirm, the external “ elevation 
ii present in great size where the sinus ts small, or even absent,” 
that elevation must (according to the established doctrine of the 
brain giving its form to the skull) be caused by the great size and 
prominence of the brain beneath; which prominence, we say, is ac- 
companied by corresponding energy of function in that part? If, 
on the other hand, the largest sinuses are found,” as you affirm, 
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ve where there is no such elevation,” and if Dre Galt and Spurs- 
heim's assertion, that the frontal sinus ia manifested in its exist- 
“ ence and extent by a bony ridge, or crest, or blister, is, as you 
“say, totally false, inasmuch as the largest sinuses are found where 
“í there is no such elevation,” do you not ive, that the flat 
external appearance you thus describe indicates, phrenologically, 
a corresponding deficient development of brain beneath, and conse- 
quently a deficient endowment of function; and that if, as you say, 
a large sinus still intervenes, the obvious result must be to render 
the cerebral part underneath even smaller than it was estimated to 
be by the Phrenologists ; and thus, in your own view, in perfect 
harmony with the observed weakness of function? Such being your 
premises, and such the necessary inferences from them, it would be 
odd, indeed, for the Phrenologist to give up his theory on account 
of their consistency. Fifth, If you could establish your last pro- 
position, that the sinus presents insuperable obstacles to inquiries 
of this nature, then you might very properly ask my to 
give up the application of the phrenclogical principles to the re- 
gion of the h affected by the sinuses ; but there would be no 
propriety in expecting him to hold the establishing e i- 
lion a Roving! Ist, That the brain was not the Jof mind ; 
2d, That the brain was not an aggregate of several parts, each 
subserving a distinct mental faculty; and, 3d, That the size of 
the cerebral organ was not, ceteris paribus, an accurate index of 
power or energy of function. These being what we call the fun- 

mental principles of Phrenology, it is evident that it is their sub- 
version only that can lead any reasonable mind to give them up as 
untrue. 

Trusting that you will find an excuse for the freedom I have 
used in thus addressing you in the interest which I naturally take 
both in my brother and in Phrenology, I remain, &c. 

Anpraw Conse. 


» Sir William Hamilton to Dr A. Combe. 


Edinburgh, let May, 1827. 


My pear 8m, I return you my thanks for your obligi 
letter, and request that you will permit me to print it along wit 
my correspondence with your brother. 

In reply, I have only to say, that Gall and Spurzheim are the 
only authentic representatives of their own doctrine; and that the 
facts in question, if not fundamental principles of Phrenology,” 
are asserted by them as fundamental conditions of its proof. Gall 
and Spurzheim are the only authors I proposed to refute. If their 
disciples are, therefore, afraid to bring to test the statements of 
their masters, even in regard to the possibility of one great and 
well-established part of their organology, and to allow not the ac- 
curacy, but the most distant approximation of these statements to 
truth, to represent the validity of phrenological observation in 
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general, I view the points at isene as by them virtually surrender- 
ed; and it would be idle in me to propose a reference to umpires 
in regard to truths of which I am demonstrably convinced. 

On your observations in regard to my first and third propositions, 
I remark, that, independently of their importance in other respects, 
I stated them because I wished to demonstrate the true value of the 
authority of Gall and Spurzheim, by proving the reverse of every 
position of their cranial anatomy. F stated nothing about the come 
parative size of the sinus in the skull. In regard to my second 
proposition, I only observe, that wishing, as I said, oaly to refute 
the amertions of the two founders, I am happy to that the 
disciples vom at lasi admit what, with their masters, they have 
hitherto denied in regard to the frontal sinus, that it commonly 
*¢ exists in adults,” that is, as I understand your words, that its 
presence constitutes the rule. The auswer to your comments on 
my fourth proposition is very simple. Neither by the Phrenolo- 
gists nor by me is the ridge in question, (which is merely a thickening 
or extrusion of the external table of the frontal bone, held to be 
effected by the brain, or to represent the development of a subja- 
cent part. I did not mean that the largest sinuses are only or even 
more frequently found where there. is no bony crest. As to your 
obyervations on my fifth, I am not afraid, if Phrenology is found a 
phantom as to one-third of its organs, that it will prove a reality in 
respect to the other two.—I remain, &c. » HAMILTON. 


Dr A. Combe to Sir William Hamilton. 


Edinburgh, 2d May, 1827. 

My ngar Sin, In reply to your letter of yesterday evening, I 
beg to say, that you are most welcome to make any use you please 
of my letter of 30th ult. If, to correct a misconception into which 
you seem to have fallen in regard to its object, you will be kind 
enough to publish the following explanation along with it. 

You seem to construe my letter into a declinature on the part of 
my brother to meet you on your own terms, as previously agreed to 
by him. My meaning, however, was very different; I intended 
only to express an opinion, that seemed to be so self-evident as to 
excite surprise at its having escaped yourself, viz. that all your five 
propositions mighé be true, and yet the fundamental phrenological 
principles, 1st, Of the brain being the organ of the mind, 2d, Of 
the brain being an aggregate of several organs, each subserving a 
distinct mental faculty, and, 8d, Of size in the organ being, ceteris 

ribus, a measure of energy of faculty, remain as absolutely and in- 

isputably true as ever; and that, consequently, if the proposed 
trial was confined to these propositions alone, it would be altog ther 
inadequate to settle the truth of the doctrines really in dispute. I 
certainly considered the proposal of determining the truth of an ex- 
tensive ch of natural science by a reference to umpires as illogi- 
cal and unphilosophical, and therefore very inapplicable to the end in 
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view ; but I never intended to convey the idea that, on that ac- 
count, my brother meant to decline acceding to your wishes; and 
moet certainty I had no authority from him, either expremed or 
implied, to give any such intimation on his part. And so far from 
feeling inclined to give an such at my own hand, I beg to men- 
tion, that I distinctly advised him to close with your roposal, ut- 

irrelevant as I must still believe it to be. Nay, T ill go even 

„ and say, that if you will establish your iti 
that the frontal sinus presents an insu obstacle to the dis- 
covery of the functions of one-third in number of the : 
cal organs, you may save yourself all trouble about the other 
four, and on the fate of that alone hold the rest to be decided. 
Knowing, as I do, the kind and extent of evidence on which 
my brother’s belief is founded, 1 feel morally certain that at bis re- 
turn he will most willingly abide by the pledge now given, if you 
like it better than your own. 

I gladly take this opportunity of admitting, that I mistook the 
meaning of your third proposition; and may add in explanation, 
that I did so from having heard from various quarters that in your 
lecture you aserted that the frontal sinus was larger and more 
frequent in the female than in the male, which must have been 


wrong. 

You take occasion to say that Gall and Spursheim are the only 
authors you pro to refute, and that if the Phrenologists are 
afraid to bring their statements to proof, you must consider the point 
at issue as virtually surrendered. I have already sufficiently ex- 
plained that the Phrenologists are not afraid to come to any proof 
you choose to propose, but I must add that you seem to mistake 
the point of most importance in the inquiry, which is, not whether 
Gall and Spurzheim are correct in all their statements as authors, 
hut whether the doctrines which they promulgate are founded in 
nature and in truth, and whether the results at which they have 
arrived are supported by sufficient evidence? To say that Drs 
Gall and Spurzheim had succeeded in observing and recording so 
many volumes of facts and reasoning on a new subject without 
making any erroneous statements, would be to claim an exemp- 
tion from human frailty in their favour which they themselves 
would be the last to ask and the last to receive if offered. But this 
I venture to say, that they have committed no errors which mili- 
tate against the fundamental principles of their doctrine; and that 
my only surprise, since ever I have known the extent of their ob- 
servations, and the difficulties they have had to encounter, has been, 
not that they have made some erroneous statements, but that they 
have made so few ; and if you or any other opponent will take the 
trouble to point out such errors as have escaped their notice, we, 
their disciples,” are certainly entitled to profit by and be thankful 
for your labours, and to hold every correction as a nearer approach 
to a truer and more perfect system. 

You are quite welcome to make any use of my statement, that 
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“ the frontal sinus is common in adults,” provided you add that I 
differ from you entirely as to the d and extent to which it 
exists, and to the amount of the im ent it throws in the way of 
the phrenological induction. 

Some other points I feel inclined to comment upon ; but, as they 
are more strictly of a controversial nature, they may with great 
propriety be left to a fitter opportunity, and to an abler advocate. 


eantime I remain, &c. Anprew Compe. 


Sir William Hamilton to Dr A. Combe. 
Edinburgh, 8d May, 1827. 


My pear SıR,—I am happy to find that we are to have an ap- 
pe to nature, and that the general probability of your hypothesis 
to 


2 


not inconipatible with the abstract possibility of your three prin- 
ciples, N proposed, by establishing the former, to exhibit a 
specimen of the accuracy of that particular mode roving the 


to nature is precisely to inquire, “ Whether the doctrines 
ec the promil are Sounded ia tature and in truth, and 
whether the results at which they have arrived are supported by 
y a very 


simple inference of analogy. If all their assertions within our ob- 
servation be false, all beyond it are entitled to no credit. If they 
confidently maintain what can be easily refuted, their testimony 
is worth nothing in points where it cannot be redargued by a com. 
parison with the reality. If they assert against the voice of all 
authority, and in the face of the most notorious phenomena, posi- 
tions not only untrue, but precisely the reverse of truth, they are 
to be presumed still more fallible in cases where error was even to 
be anticipated as probable. If they are not to be trusted even in 
the general foundation of their hy is, they are still less to be 
deemed accurate in their particular details. And if Phrenology 
could not detect the false of its conclusions in regard to a 
number of its best established organs, it cannot vindicate any cer. 
tainty to its proof in relation to the others.—I remain, &c. 
W. Han ron. 
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Mr Combe to Sir William Hamilton. 


Edinburgh, 7th May, 1827. 
My pran Sin, Since my return to town I have perused the 
nce which during my absence between you and 


Dr A. Combe ; and while I express my acquiescence in all that he 
has written, and repeat my readiness to proceed with the refer- 
ence, I beg leave to add a few observations. 

It has all along appeared to me that the proper and philosophi- 
cal mode of conducting the controversy was, that you should pub- 
lish your objections, and that the Phrenologists should either admit 
their validity, or furnish an answer to them, constituting the pub- 
lic at large, and especially the medical profession, the umpires. 
Accordingly, during the period which has elapsed since you read 
your first essay before fhe Royal Society, now more than a year, 
many solicitations have been made to you, some by myself n- 
ally, and others through the medium of the Phrenological Journal, 
that you would publish your views; nevertheless, up to the pre- 
sent day, you have neither done this, nor brought them forward in 
a place where a direct reply was practicable. I acceded to your 
proposal of a reference, therefore, not from approving of the fit- 
ness of such a proceeding, but because you have not afforded me a 
more eligible mode of meeting your arguments. . 

The object of both of us ought to be to enlighten and convince 
the public on the subject in dispute; but how can this be accom- 

ished by a private discusion ore individual arbitrators? Their 

ecision, whatever it might be, could not carry conviction to the 
understandings of those to whom it might be proclaimed ; and in a 
matter of philosophy, no one thinks of believing on mere authority, 
if fact and argument are within reach of his own mind, The onfy 
legitimate consequence, therefore, of the proposed arbitration, 
would be a decision finding you or me, as individuals, in the right 
or in the wrong, and as it is really of wonderfully little importance 
to society at large what opinions any one or two individuals enter- 
tain as to the truth of Phrenol or any other science, I submit, 
that a decision against me individually would not be worth the la- 
bour which you must necessarily encounter in the discussion, and 
that the report of the umpires, that you had been mistaken, would 
be no compensation to me for the loss of time and trouble in plead- 
ing the cause of Phrenology before them. Nevertheless, in defer- 
ence to your choice, I am willing to undertake this trouble ; and my 
object in making the foregoing observations is not to avoid it, but 
to state distinctly beforehand how little of public advantage I expect 
from it. 

Farther, I submit that the subject of the reference is unphiloso- 
phical, in respect that, in your letter of 8d May, you admit that 
the truth of your five propositions is not incompatible with the ab- 
stract possibility of the fundamental principles of Phrenology. 
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When truth is our object, it appears to me better to go to the root 
of the matter at once, and come first to a determination on it, and 
iken proceed to the discussion of secondary points, than to reverse 
this order of proceeding, as you propose. 

You will oblige me by publishing Dr Combe’s letters, and this 
one, with which I beg to close the correspondence on my side ; and 
remain, Gone Comas. 


Sir William Hamilton to Mr Combe. 


Edinburgh, 8th May, 1827. 
My prar SIR, —I am sorry that any delay of mine in publish- 
ing my objections against_Phrenology should have induced you to 
quiesce in a proceeding of which you did not approve; but really 
I do not perceive why the Phrenoſogists should not allow to their 
opponents the same liberty that has always, without interference or 
complaint by the advocates of other opinions, been exercised by 
them. Ido not choose to neglect more interesting and important 
avocations, to devote myself to an inquiry which opens up into 
new problems at every step; and as the Phrenologists have left to. 
their antagonists the tedious and irksome labour of accumulating 
all the data, and constructing all the scales on which to estimate 
their statements of proportion, they have really no reason to coms 
plain of any delay which may arise from their unexampled backe 
padna in bestowing on their own hypothesis a foundation and a 
orm. ; 
At the same time you do not represent the scope of the refere 
ence in its true light. I never pro to submit tions of ine 
ference to the decision of arbiters, but questions of sensible existe 
ence and non-existence—facts, not reasonings from facts. And 
that auch a reference, independently of the grounds alleged in my 
former letters, was expedient in the present case, will appear from 
the following observations. Gall and Spurzheim have for thirty 
years been advancing certain statements in regard to the relation of 
bi 5 8 „ these statemen; in their caD or 
„ involve the possibility or impossibility of phrevological 
pa ; and these statements — the 5 of all that has 
maintained by every other anatomist. The cranial anatomy 
of the new doctrine has been frequently denied; but the confidence 
with which the craniologists have always asserted the superior accu- 
racy of their observations,—the apparent impossibility of being de- 
ceived in points not only so manifest in themselves, but a0 important 
to Phrenology, as affording the primary conditian of its proof, and, 
withal, the general ignorance upon the subject,—have joiutly.con- 
tributed to impose upon many intelligent persons the persuasion, 
that the skull interposed no impediment to an estimation of cere- 
bral proportions, but that which the fathers of Phrenology were 
willing to allow. But if the contradictions of Hufeland, Aker- 
mann, Monro, &c. were either wholly disregarded, or thought suffi- 
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ciently answered by a bare counter-assertion from the founders of 
the theory, how was I, a mere interloper in anatomy, to hope that 
my statements should meet with that credit and attention which 
had not been attributed to the authority of the most illustrious ana- 
tomists? Aware, however, of the real strength of my position, I 
knew that I had only to force the Phrenologists to in te na- 
ture, and to proclaim her answers, to prove even to themselyes the 
fallacy of their two oracles ; and while any statement of facts as from 
myself would, I was sure, be either lightly contradicted or wholly over- 
looked, a concession of these facts extorted from my opponents, would 
at once excite the attention of the public, and ruin for ever the 
credibility of the hypothesis and the scientific credit of its promul- 
tors. is I hoped to accomplish by a reference to umpires. 
ow their decision against Gall and Spurzheim should only find 
you individually in the wrong, how you should be required to plead 
the cause of Phrenology before them, when the only issue they will 
have to determine is, Do certain facts exist? or how the world 
\ghould continue to doubt about these facts, when the ablest Phreno- 
logists themselves would be compelled to recognize their truth, are 
possibilities which I do not easily apprehend. At the same time, if 
you feel averse, on any account, bom the reference, I should be sorry 
to press it. 

s to the last paragraph of your letter, I cannot understand how 
éo plain a matter should be misunderstoéd. Your brother stated 
what he called three fundamental principles of Phrenology ; and 
because I admit that they might alf three be true, even if my five 
propositions were established, I am forthwith quoted as acknow- 
edging that the establishment of the latter does not affect the 
truth of your doctrine. The principles in question are common, 
hot tar to Phrenology. I as an nent, might hold the 
truth of them all, and they are all actually maintained by phy- 
siologists, who laugh to scorn the whole hypothesis of Gall in its de. 
tails. Without admitting or denyin , therefore, their abstract por 

` sibility, I deny them as realized in the particular form which has 
received the name of Phrenology, the concrete possibility of which 
I hold to be invalidated by the establishment of my five propo- 
sitions. 

If you are anxious, however, ‘for other propositions contradicto 
not of the possibility, but only of the truth of Phrenolog „I woul 
further offer to prove, on Spurzheim’s own skulls, Ist, That the or- 
gan of Veneration is, contrary to the manifestation, absolutely and 
relatively less developed in women than in men ; and, 2d, that the 
Semale cerebellum, in phrenological measurement, is not only rela- 
tively but even absolutely greater than the male. This last fatt, 
which is directly the reverse of all phrenological assertion, will form 
a more proximate refutation of the new doctrine concerning the 
fanction of that viscus, than the observations of Flourens, Magen- 
‘die, Desmoulins, &c.—I remain, &c. W. HAMILTON. 
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Mr Combe to Sir William Hamilton. 


Edinburgh, 9th May, 1827, 

My pear Sin, When I said that I had closed the correspon - 
dence, I did not expect to be obliged to resume it; but your letter 
of 8th May contains new charges and allegations, in the justice of 
which I might be presumed to acquiesce, if I allowed them to go 
before the public unanswered. 

As to your neglecting other avocations-to devote yourself to a ree 
futation of Phrenology, it appears to me, with all deference, that, as 
this was altogether a voluntary proceeding on your part, you would 
have acted more in accordance with the spirit of philosophy, and 
enlightened the public in a higher degree, liad you delayed pro- 
pounding your objections until you had so matured them, as to be 
ready to commit them to the press, instead of first reading them 
before the Royal Society, then before a large popular audience, 
where no reply. was competent ; and, thereafter, when called on to 
publish, assigning want of leisure as a reason for not complying with 
this request. 

You say, that “ the Phrenologists have left to their antagonists 
“ the tedious and irksome labour of accumulating all the data, and 
“ constructing all the scales on which to estimate their statements 


* of pro ions 
e first of these assertions appears more remarkable for boldness 
than accuracy, especially if made in the knowledge of Deville’s 
collection of phrenological specimens in London, exceeding a thou- 
sand in number, and that of the Phrenological Society in Edine 
burgh, extending to several hundreds. Your statement is not the 
less adventurous on the supposition that you are a stranger to the 
nature and extent of these collections ; for until you had subjected 
them to a philosophical scrutiny, you were obviously not qualified 
to form a rational opinion on their value as data for judging of the 
truth of the science. You cannot plead ignorance of the existence 
of the Phrenological Society’s collection, because you allude to it 
in one of your letters, that in which you decline to select from it 
skulls to be sawn open, on the ground that you considered the cole 
lection itself as partially formed. Perhaps, by parity of reasoning, 
you held yourself authorised to reject the whole evidence exhibited 
the Phrenologists, simply because they have adduced it. In 
following out this principle, however, instead of complaining that 
they have left to their antagonists the labour of accumulating 
proofs, you ought in candour to have admitted, that they have pre- 
sented hundreds of specimens; while, to be consistent, you were 
no doubt entitled to deny that any of them could be received as 
proofs, and to maintain, that to avoid error from partiality, the 
uestion ought to be decided on evidence furnished exclusively by 
de opponents! The inconsistency is very striking, in objecting to 
examine all our proofs as partial, and at the eame time charging us 
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with neglect of duty in leaving the labour of collecting data to be 
performed altogether by our antagonists. You refuse to scrutinize 
the phrenological specimens as unfair selections, and then assume 
that they do not exist. This is like a man shutting his eyes on 
external objects, and, because he does not see them, affirming that 
they are not. 
our second statement, that the Phrenologists have left to their 
opponents the Jabour of constructing all the scales, &c. indicates a 
great misconception on your part of the fundamental principles of 
‘Phrenology. At this I am not surprised, as, from every thing I 
can gather from your correspondence, you appear never to have 
used the ordinary means of understanding the subject, nor to have 
studied it in a manner calculated to enable you to surmount the diffi- 
culties that lie at the threshold of this as well as of every other 
science. 

You assign as a reason for preferring a private reference to a 
public discussion, that the sulyect of it is ok “ questions Qf sen~ 
* sible existence and non-exislence,—facts, not reasonings from 
« facts.” Allow me to observe, that in so far as the facts to be 
submitted refer to the anatomy of the cranium, they must be fas 
miliar not only to every practitioner who can boast of a physician or 
surgeon’s diploma, but to every youth who has attended for ona 
season in a dissecting-room. There are, therefore, at least an huns 
dred thousand educated men in Britain every way qualified ‘ta 
judge of the points in dispute, merely by reading your statements, 
and my answers to them; and with such a body of umpires to 
appeal to, a public discussion appears greatly preferable. 

ou urge farther, however, chat « Gall and Spurzheim have for 
thirty years been advancing certain statements in regard to the 
* relation of the cranium to its contents,“ which Hufeland, Aker- 
mann, and Monro, have contradicted without effect, and that your 
refutation would meet with still less success, unless supported by i 
decision of umpires. It is surprising that the very facts here pro- 
pounded by yourself do not lead you to suspect the sufficiency of 
our own information, or the soundness of gor inductions. Dure 
ing the period gon mention, Dre Gall and Spurzheim have taught 
the anatomy of the brain and of the cranium in Vienna, Paris, 
and London, where subjects for dissection were easily procured, 
and also in many provincial towns; during that time medical men 
have had their attention strongly directed to the controversy, and 
cannot be supposed to have neglected the opportunities that occur- 
red in their practice of obtaining light from nature on the dispute 
ed topics; duriug the whole period, too, the statements of Hufe- 
land, Akermann, and Monro, have been blazoned before the eyes of 
all inquirers; nevertheless, Phrenology is now advocated by the 
first medical journals in Britain and America, and ranks among its 
supporters many men whose talents and attainments in that pro- 
fession are above dispute; while in this, the thirtieth year of the 
war, you are under the necessity of admitting that the task still 
remains for you to achieve victory for the opponents, by a decision 
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of umpires on your five anatomical propositions! According to 
every legitimate presumption, Phrenology could not by possibility 
have advanced amidst these ample opportunities of detecting the 
fallacy of its anatomical foundations, and in the face of the fiérce 
zeal of its numerous opponents, if it had been really as far remor- 
ed from truth as you, and the authorities on whom you rely, are 
to all It appears to me a juster inference, that the 
statements of Hufeland, &c. have been found by other anatomists 
not to be supported by correct observations, than that truth, when 
supported by their authority, and accommodated with more than a 
fair field, should have been overcome by the mere impudence and 
inacity of error.” In confirmation of this idea, I may remark, 
that Dr Roget and Dr Barclay, both medical opponents, and the 
latter a very celebrated anatomist, although they wrote against 
hrenology with a zeal at least equal to yours, did not urge your 
ve points as unsurmountable objections, an omission not likely 
to have occurred, if they had not been aware that facts would not 
bear out such assertions as yours. : 

You say, that, aware of the real strength of your position, you 
* know that you have only to force the Phrenologists to inte te 
4 nature, and to proclaim her answers, to prove, even to themselves, 
* the fallacy of their two oracles.” From this I am led to infer, 
that you consider cranial anatomy to be a study so recondite, that 
hitherto Phrenologista have been too deficient in talent to compre- 
hend, or in honesty to avow, the answers of nature on the subject; 
and that they, the medical profession and the public, stand in ab- 
solute need of an extraordinary scrutiny, conducted by you, to en- 

e them to arrive at truth regarding it. If I could view the mat- 
ter in this light, I would necessarily be led to acquiesce in the su- 
perior advantages of your proposal ; but, holding a totally different 

inion, I am still at a loss to perceive any valid objection to a pub- 
lic discussion. 

In regard to your observations on the organ of veneration, and 
on the cerebellum being more largely developed in females in general 
than in males, I have only to say, that they furnish, to my mind, 
additional proofs of the rashness of your assertions, and that the 
latter proposition will be duly apprediated by anatomists, who even 
are no friends to Phrenology, if they have paid the least attention 
to the appearances of nature. 

In conclusion, I beg to notice, that in most of your letters, and 
especially in the last, you indulge in various expressions in refer- 
ence to the statements of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, which, if this 


The justice of this inference will be strikingly apparent when we add, that, 
since these letters were written, we have seen an extract from a late publication, 
stating, that Hufeland, on more careful and extensive observation, had con- 
fessed himself obliged to renounce his opposition, and to adopt the very doc- 
trines te which he had formerly objected.—See article on the Progress of Phre- 
nology in Germany in this Number.= EDITOR. 
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correspondence be published, will a to the readers of it to be 
the opposite of courteous. To these I have not hitherto adverted, 
because I regarded them simply as indications of the state of your 
own mind, and as altogether without just application in any other 
point of view. 

I repeat, that, out of deference to your choice, I am ready te 
proceed with the reference, although unconvinced of its necessity and 
advantages; meantime remain, &c. Groncs COMBE. 


Sir William Hamilton to Mr Combe. 


Edinburgh, 10th May, 1897. 
My pear S1r,—As I perceive no utility in protracting this ir- 
relevant discussion, I will make no remarks on any part of your lete 
ter, except to notice that your statement is incorrect of my having 
refused to publish my objections against Phrenology, and that your 
psum ption is equally so, that a private reference was ever by me in- 
tended to supersede a public exposition of the result of the arbitra- 
tion, and of its grounds. If the determination were awarded against 
me, I should certainly give up the whole controversy ; and be indeed 
compelled to acquiesce in an absolute scepticism with regard to the 
Bat un s of ascertaining even the most unambiguous phenomena. 
at as not merely between ourselves, it was certainly, I thought, 
better for the interests of truth, that in any public discussion, both 
should depart from an admitted basis of reality, instead of each make 
ing his own assertions and counter-assertions ; and, with this view, I 
roposed that the real state of the facts should be determined by an 
partial verdict previously to any public discussion as to their im- 
port. How, in regard to phenomena so palpable, any difference of 
Opinion should ever have arisen, is tome a matter of the profoundest 
iration ; but as the authority of all anatomists, I beleve, except 
the Phrenclogical, ison my side, and as my propositions are, I know, 
confirmed by the most incontrovertible observations, J cannot enter- 
tain a doubt, but that the assertions of Gall and Spurzheim are, in 
regard even to the plainest facts of cranial anafomy, as assuredly the 
reverse of truth, as is their opinion in cerebral anatomy, that the 
‘cortical matter precedes and generates the medullary substance. 
In these circumstances it is idle to disguise the inevitable alterna- 
tive; either Drs Gall and Spurzheim are the most worthless of ob- 
servers, or my counter-statements are a product of the most exqui- 
site delusion that presumption ever engendered upon ignorance. 


Let it be decided which of us must own 


pudet haec opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli. 
I remain, &c. W. HAMILTON. 
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Sir William Hamilton to the Editor of the Scotsman. 


_ Tux letter by Mr Combe, printed in the note on p. 388, a 
ed first in the Scotsman newspaper, in which several of t 
receding letters had previously been published. On seeing it 
Bir William Hamilton addressed the following letter to the Editar 
of that paper :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SCOTEMAN. 
Edinburgh, 24th May, 1827. 


Sin, - May I request that you would publish the following ree 
ly to Mr Combe’s letter, which appeared in your paper of yesters 


1 cannot comprehend how Mr Combe could hazard, in explana» 
tion of his declining to produce Spurzbeim’s collection of skulls at 
his lecture, the statement, that I proposed “ that he should explore 
the sinus by probes through holes not larger than pin-heads,” while 

in the letter urging him to try the phrenological anatomy by an ape 
to this suicidal evidence of its falsehood, I expressly begged him 
to “ remark, that all the skulls were, in fact, open for every pure 
pose of observation, when examined in the hand—that the depth 
of many of the sinuses, from the GREAT s1ZzE of the holes, was ape 
parent even to the eye—and that, ¿f that were thought „. all 
might be made notorious.” Had Mr Combe, in Rat. adduce 
ed this or any other collection of crania, opened so as fully to dian 
play the sinuses, and truly representing the average of nature, I am 
confident he neither could nor would maintain the propositions 
which he now does. The skulls he produced at his lecture might 
certainly refute the notion which he carefully denied, but which, 
as far as I know, no one ever entertained, that these cavities ex- 
tend over a great part 7 the head, (meaning, I presume, beyond 
the frontal bone); but if they afforded any countenance to the new 
doctrines in osteology, they are, I confidently assert, as much in 
opposition to the ordinary appearances of nature as the phrenologi« 

statements are to all anatomical authority. Mr Combe all 
the open crania of his friend Mr Syme; but can he induce Mr 
Syme, or any other practical anatomist, to stake his scientific req 
putation in support of the phrenological paradoxes in relation tọ 
the sinus, which these crania are said to confirm? When the Phres 
nologists shall be brought to look nature boldly in the face, they 
will, I am well convinced, precipitately back out of all the state. 
ments of their two great authorities in regard to the most manifest 
and elementary facts on which the hypothesis is founded: and I 
rejoice to find that Mr Combe himself has shown the example, by 
now at length allowing, that in young adults the frontal sinuses are 
t GENERALLY present ;”* though this admission be in the teeth of 


~ 


© Mr Combe indeed admits, in his System, published in 1646, that in 
“ adult age the sinus frequently occurs to a certain extent.“ 
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Spurzheim’s most positive assurance, that these cavities occur 
ONLY in old persons, and after chronic insanity.”—But in s0 plain 
aud 20 important a matter, what is this, but to admit against the 
Doctor an excruciating dilemma of presum tuous iguorance or ime 

udent deceit—an alternative completely destructive of all confie 

ence in any fact that rests upon his testimony? The history of 
Phrenology proves, indeed, that it is only necessary to insist that 
black is white, with sufficient pertinacity, to gain to an opinion 
converts, and intelligent converts, on authority ; but human credu- 
lity cannot surely be carried to the extent of crediting an intereste 
ed authority, in opposition to the plainest al evidence. of sense. 

In the belief, that no Phrenologist would maintain the credo quia 
impossibile, and his faith in Gall, in contempt of the most palpable 
rediti es of nature, when forced upon his observation, I pro 
a common reference, in order, definitively and authoritatively, to as- 
certain the real state of facts in relation to the frontal sinuses; but 
as I have uniformly found with Blumenbach, that what is new 
in Phrenology is not true,” I am prepared, admitting even the 
liminary possibility of the hypothesis, to demonstrate the fa 
of every integral position it involves, which I have been able to 
bring to proof. Among other contradictions, I pledge myself to 

to the umpires the five following additional propositions, all 

i the reverse of the phrenological doctrine : . 

1. t the whole brain attains its full complement of size at 
seven years old; and that the subsequent increase in the bulk of 
the head is exclusively determined by the greater development of 
the cranial bones, muscles, integuments, and hair. 

2. That the proportion which the brain proper holds to the 
cerebellum throughout after life is attained at least ten years pre- 
vious to puberty. 

(The preceding facts are confirmed by the observations of the most 
accurate anatomists; the two following have not, I believe, been 
previously noticed.) 

8. That the cerebellum in women is greater in proportion to the 
aizo of the whole cerebral mass than in men. 

4. (Nay, that phrenological assertion should always be shown to 
be at the greatest possible distance from the truth), that the fe- 
male cerebellum is absolutely larger than the male. 

5. That the supposed organ of th hy or veneration is, 

ionally even to the lesser size of the female head, much smaller 
in women than in men. I remain, &c. W. HAxIL TON. 


PS. —I observe the following errata in No VI. of my correspon- 
dence with Mr Combe, which materially affect the sense: general 
line for general law, and the confusion of the 3d and 4th proposi- 


Norz.—We have many observations to offer on the preceding 
correspondence, but refrain for the present, as Sir W. Hamilton z 
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itions are now under examination before Dr Christison, pro- 
Nur of Medical Jurisprudence, named by Sir W. Hamilton, and 
Dr John Scott, named by Mr Combe, and Mr James Syme, lec- 
turer on Anatomy and Surgery, chosen by these two gentlemen, as 
umpires. In our next Number we shall return to this subject, and take 
an opportunity of ing the hollowness and recklessness of asser- 
tion which so strongly characterize all Sir W. Hamilten’s letters. 
Some of them are ludicrously extravagant, and we question if there is 
one that will produce any effect, except upon those whose ignorance 
of the subject is as great and whose confidence in the unerringness 
of their own prejudices is as unbounded as his own.—-EpitTor. 


ARTICLE IV. 


OBSERVATIONS ON EDUCATION, SUBMITTED TO A COM- 
MITTEE OF THE TOWN COUNCIL -F. 
APPOINTED TO COLLECT INFORMATION PREPARA- 
TORY TO THE ERECTION OF A NEW ACADEMY." 


Tur Committee having visited the Sessional School in Edin- 
burgh, superintended by John Wood, Esq. presented to 
the Council an able and interesting report on that seminary. 
Having read their observations, and also repeatedly visited 
Mr Wood's school, I offer my humble testimony to the dc- 
curacy of the report, and excellence of the plan, ' 
But suppose a young man educated to the full limit of 
Mr Wood's system, and sent into the world, what Will be 
the amount of his attainments? He will possess a very oon- 
siderable knowledge of the English language, writing, arith- 
metic, and geography. These appear considerable acquire. 
ments, and I am very far from undervaluing them. They 
are the instruments, by the diligent use of which much use- 


© These observations are written by a Phrenologist, and our readers will 
discover phrenological principles to pervade them throughout, although the 
terms of the acience were avoided to suit them for the committee for whose per- 
usal they were prepared. Ebrronx. o 
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ful and practical knowledge may be attained ; but in them- 
selves they do not constitute such knowledge. A few obser- 
vations are necessary to elucidate this position. 

First, In regard to language in general, and the leam- 
* ed languages” in particular. 

Words are mere arbitrary signs for expressing feelings 
and ideas in the mind; and it is better to have ten ideas, 
although the words by which we designate them belong all 
to one language, than to have only one idea, and ten words 
in as many different languages for communicating it; for 
example,—a monk who has only seen a horse passing by the 
window of his cell, may know that this animal is named in 
Greek, twes,—in Latin, equus,—in English, a horse,—in 
French, cheval,—in Italian, cavallo,—in German, pferde; 
and by some persons may be supposed to be, in consequence, 
highty learned on the subject of a horse. But his stock of 
REAL knowledge would not be the least increased by the 
acquirement of these six words to express the name of the 
animal. His original worion of a horse, whatever it was, 
would continue unextended and unimpaired by all these ad. 
ditions to its names. The body of a man is neither stronger, 
taller, nor more graceful, because he possesses six suits of 
clothes, than it would be if he had only one, provided it fit- 
ted him exactly; and so it is with the mind. A youth 
trained in a stable-yard, whose attention had been directed 
to the various qualities that go to make up a good roadster, 
hunter, or racehorse, and who knew their names only in his 
mother-tongue, would be far superior, as a practical man, to 
the monk ; he would excel him in selecting, employing, and 
managing a horse. He would possess ideas about the ani- 
mal itself,—would know what points were good, and what 
bad about it,—how it would work in different situations,— 
how it would thrive on particular kinds of food,—and how it 
required to be treated in general, so as to obtain the most 
complete development of its natural powers. This is prac-' 
tical knowledge—acquaintance with words is learning. 
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Man, however, is formed to live in society ; his happiness 
is vastly in¢reased by co-operation and interchange of ideas 
with his fellows; and language, oral and written, is his natural 
medium of communication. It is of first-rate utility to every 
individual, therefore, to possess not only words for all his 
ideas and emotions, but such expertness in using them, in 
speech and writing, as may enable him, readily and - success. 
fully, to convey to other minds the precise impressions em 
isting in his own. Keeping in view, therefore, that, in nature, 
ideas take the precedence of words, bath in time and utility, 
an improvement in education adopted by Mr Owen at New - 
Lanark, and followed by the Rev. Dr Andrew Thomson in 
the Sessional School of St George's, Edinburgh, appears highly 
deserving of attention; it consists of presenting before the 
scholars actual specimens, or representations in wood, stuceo, 
or painting, of corporeal objects mentioned in their lessons. 
This exhibition interests a variety of their faculties, fills 
their minds with ideas, gives precision to the meaning of 
the words, and familiarizes their intellects with the truth, that 
words themselves are mere sounds, while only just concep» 
tions constitute knowledge. 

If these views be correct, the value of Greek and Latin, 
as elements of education, will be found to be over-estimated 

by public opinion. The history of their introduction inte 
schools merits attention. 

The Greeks and Romans were the earliest nations in Ex 
rope that attained to civilization, or, in other words, they were 
the first who so far cultivated their mental faculties as to acy 
quire numerous and precise ideas of government, laws, ma. 
rala, intellectual philosophy, and the arts. In cansequence 
of their minds possessing those ideas, their languages contain, 
ed terms to express them. In the fourth and fifth centuries 
the Roman empire was overrun by ignorant barbarians from 
the north of Europe, whose mental powers, from not having 
been cultivated, had not reached the conceptions now allud- 
ed to, and whose languages, in consequence, were barren as 
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their thoughts. A long night of darkness prevailed, until at 
length civilization again dawned where it had last set—in 
Italy. The cities of that country, situated .under a genial 
glimate, and surrounded by a fertile soil, had, as early asthe 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, made considerable progress 
in arts and manufactures; wealth flowed in upon them, 
which produced leisure, and a desire for refined enjoyment, 
whence a taste for literature gradually arose. 

The manuscripts of Greece and Rome had long slumber- 
ed in the cells of monaptic institutions, and many of them 
had been erased to give place to monkish legends; but now 
they were ardently disinterred. When recovered and un- 
derstood, they were found to contain more sublime and ele- 
gant poetry, more refined, yet nervous eloquence, more. bril- 
liant, pointed, and ingenious wit, with profounder and. juster 
views on law, criticism, and philosophy, than had been known 
or heard. of since: the subversion of civilization; and all 
these treasures, tov, embodied in languages so copious, rich, 
discriminative, and refined, that Europe, in addition to this 
accession of knowledge, was furnished at once with exquisite 
vehicles of thought without the labour of invention. 

In these circumstances, Greek and Latin naturally be- 
came objects of intense study with all who aspired to supe. 
rior intelligence. There was great good sense in this direc- 
tion of their mental energies, because at that time, and in 
their situation, these languages really unlocked to them the 
richest intellectual stores then existing in the world; and 
put them in possession also of an instrument for communicat- 
ing their thoughts greatly surpassing, in delicacy and power, 
whatever they could have obtained by their own invention, 
or found in the literature of their native countries. 

In this manner, and for these reasons, colleges, schools, 
bursaries, and institutions of every imaginable form were in- 
stituted for teaching and cultivating the Greek and Latin 
languages, and they obtained the appellation of humane li- 
te terature, „ITX HUMANIORES;"—=eminence in them 
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became the passport to fame, and a person highly conversant 
with them was dignified with the title of a learned man.” 

In the course of time, however, the nations of Europe, 
aided by the invention of printing, and, latterly, by stupend- 
ous discoveries in science and the arts, far outstripped the 
Greeks and Romans in their most useful attainments. The 
Italians, French, and English made gigantic strides in de- 
veloping their mental powers; and their languages, by a law 
of the human constitution, kept pace with the increase of 
their emotions and ideas. England could long ago boast’ of 
a Bacon, a Shakspeare, a Milton, and a Locke, and she Js 
now able to exhibit an additional list of names so splendid 
and extensive as almost to defy repetition,—of men who have 
embodied in her language, thoughts and inventions so pro- 
found, admirable, and useful, that the philosophy; the sci- 
ence, and the arts of the ancient world sink into compara. 
tive insignificance before them. 

This change of circumstances has clearly altered the rela- 
tive value and importance of Greek and Latin. There is 
now no knowledge of the physical and moral worlds contain, 
ed in these languages which does not exist explicitly ex- 
pressed in English; and there is no mode of feeling or of 
thought subservient to the practical purposes of life that may 
not be as forcibly and elegantly clothed in our native lan- 
guage as in them. Human institutions and practices, how- 
ever, often long survive the causes that gave them birth; 
and from five to seven years of the lives of our youths are 
still dedicated to the study of the learned languages, as if all 
their original importance remained. , 

The consequences are very baneful: First, The human fa- 
culties desire knowledge as their natural food, and it is only a- 
ter a considerable stock of ideas has been obtained, and many 
emotions experienced, that the value of words, as a means 
of expressing them, comes to be appreciated. By the com- 
mon practice of teaching, however, little knowledge of things 
is communicated, and children are compelled to proceed at 
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onee to the study of difficult, copious, and dead languages. 
This proceeding being an outrage upon nature, tedium, dis- 
gust, and suffering in consequence invade the youthful mind; 
s a means of conquering aversion, severe discipline is resorted 
40, which, being felt to be unjust, rouses the worst feelings, 
and debases the sentiments, while the intellect is impaired 
by dealing habitually with sounds to which no clear concep 
tions are attached. 

Secondly, Under this system children make no substan 
tial progress in any useful acquirement. Nine out of ten 
‘drawl away the months and years of their allotted penance, 
and within a brief space after its close forget every syllable 
‘which they had learned with so much labour and pain; and 
even che tenth, who, from a higher natural talent for lan- 
guages, perbaps distinguished himself by bis classical attain- 
ments, does nòt, on entering the oounting-house or worka 
shop, always find himself as superior to bis competitors in 
these departments of business as in scholarship. 

Thirdly, The season for obtaining real knowledge being 
dedicated to the study of languages, the individual enters on 
life deficient in many acquirements that would be more sub- 
stantially useful. He knows nothing about the structare. of 
this own body, and very little about the causes which support 
át in health, or subject it to disease; he is very impergestly 
informed concerning the constitution of his own mind, and 
the relations established between himself and other beings; 

he is not instructed in any science; knows nothing of the 
principles of trade; is profoundly ignorant of the laws of 
his country, which he is called on to obey; and, in short, is 
‘sent into society with little other preparation than a stock of 
prejudices gathered from the nursery, and of vague imagina- 
tions about the greatness of Greece and Rome, the beauties 
of classieal literature, and the vast superiority of learned Pe 
dantry over practical sense. 

To discover the evils that arise from this misdireotion of 
education, we require only to advert to the numerous cases 
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of individuals who ruin their constitutions, and die. in. youth 
or middle age, not from the fury of ungovernable passions 
which knowledge could not subdue, but from sheer ignorance 
of the physical conditions necessary to health;—or.so the 
rained fortunes and broken hearts clearly referable to ignor- 
ance in individuals of their own incapacity for the lines ia 
which they have embarked, of the characters of those wich 
whom they have connected themselves, of the natural laws 
which govern production, or of the civil laws which regalate . 
the transactions of men in particular states; and to ask bew 
many of these calamities might have been avoided by inatruo- 
tion and by proper discipline of the mind in the conn da: 
servation and reflection. 

The question natarally presents itself, What. 3 
rational education ? 

First, The English language, writing, and e age 
essentially necessary as means of acquiring and comuunicat. 
ing knowledge. ‘These, then, ought to be sedalously taught, 
and by the most approved methods. 

Algebra and pure mathematics belong to the class N 
‘The first relates solely to numbers and their relations; she 
latter to space and its proportions. The most profomad akill, 
therefore, in them, is compatible with extensive -ignoragee 
concerning every object, topic, and relation that does net eṣ- 
sentially imply exact proportions of number aad. space. 

All languages also belong to the class of means. In pro. 
ferrmg one to another, we ought to be guided by the princi- 
ple of utility ; that one in which most knowledge is contain- 
ed is best. For this reason, French, Italian, and German ap- 
-pear to me more valuable acquirements than Greek and Latin. 

The second object of education is the attainment of know- 
‘hedge itself. 

The first use of knowledge is the preservation of health. 
This, although greatly overlooked in established systems of 
‘education, is of paramount importance. Life depends on it, 
and also the power of exercising with effect all the mental 
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fanetions. There are two modes of instructing an individual 
in the preservation of health, the one informing him as mat- 
ter of fact concerning the conditions on which it depends, 
aad admonishing him by way of precept to observe them, 
the other by expounding to his intellect the constitution pf 
his bodily frame, teaching him the uses of its various. part4, 
the abuses of them, the relations established between his con- 
stitution and external objects, such as food, air, water, heat, 
cold, &c., and the consequences of observance or neglect. of 
these relations. The former method addresses the memory 
chiefly, the latter the judgment. The former comes home 
te the mind, enforced only by the authority of the teacher, 
the latter is felt to be an exposition of the system of crear 
tion, and deeply interests at once the intellect and affections. 
The former affords rules only for particular cases; the latter 
general principles, which the mind can apply in new eer- 


Such instruction as is here recommended implies an epo- 
sition of the principles of anatomy, physiology, and chemistry, 
with the practice of gymnastic exercises and dancing. These, 
then, ought to constitute important branches of education; 
but, for general purposes, it is not necessary to teach them in 
minute detail. Popular lectures, elucidating their leading 

inciples and their application, would suffice. . 

The next use of knowledge is to exercise the mental faqul- 
ties themselves, so as to render them vigorous and vivacious, 
and to promote their enjoyment. 

One great evil attending the practice of teaching languages 
as the leading aim of education is, that it leaves the. affec- 
tions untrained, and the observing and reflecting powers im- 
perfectly exercised, so that, at the close of a long course of | 
study, the mind is very little fitted by the discipline it hes 
undergone for feeling its way in society, for observing accu- 
rately and judging rapidly,—habits of the highest canse- 
quence to a citizen of the world. The remedy for this is. to 
convey ideas of things that exist. These are the natural 
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food of the mind, and stimulates all its powers. Besides, 
every object placed under the control of man is capable of 
being turned to his advantage, if he applies it to its proper 
uses, or of causing him injury, if, through ignorance or inat- 
tention, he neglects its properties; so that knowledge es- 
sentially promotes success in life, and happiness. Geogra- 
phy, civil history, political economy, natural history, natural 
and moral philosophy, with religious instruction, complete a 
rational and liberal education. A taste or genius for poetry, 
music, painting, sculpture, or languages, is bestowed by na- 
ture on particular individuals, and these ought to be taught 
to those who desire them. 

' Farther, as long as the present institutions of society exist, 
some knowledge of Greek and Latin is indispensable to young 
men who mean to pursue divinity, medicine, or law, as a pro- 
fession. An academy for public instruction, therefore, ought 
to contain classes serviceable to those who, either through 
natural liking, or from professional regulations, require to at- 
tain these languages. 


The foregoing observations are, perhaps, too general to be 
useful; but I find it impossible to enter fully into minute 
points without writing a volume on education, which, from 
its length, would be little suitable for the perusal of a com- 
mittee. Besides, nerarts have been avoided, because it 
would have required a thorough acquaintance with a thousand 
minute local circumstances of which I am ignorant, to enable 
me to render my observations on them applicable to the case 
in point. With a view, however, to practical results, I may 
observe, that as clergymen, lawyers, physicians, and men of 
letters in general, have hitherto been accustomed to look with 
high respect on Greek and Latin, as essential branches in 
all systems of education, and as public opinion may not be 

Vol. IV.-No XV. 25 
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prepared to acquiesce in their general abandonment, some 
modifications may be adopted approximating to a sounder 
system, without venturing all the lengths recommended in the 
previous observations. For example, 

As many classes for the physical and moral sciences as 
gan conveniently be supported might be instituted, giving 
a preference to the most useful. This would place it in the 
power of those individuals who prefer ą real education, or a 
knowledge of things and relations, to instruction in languages, 
to attain that object. 

In the next place, the study of Greek and Latin, instead 
of commencing at 7 or 8, might be postponed till 11 or 12 
years of age. 

Sundry advantages would attend even these slight modifis 
cations; for example, 

lat, If the dead languages are not prosecuted in giex 
life, the time devoted to them is positively misapplied. It 
is a fact quite notorious, that nine out of ten of the child en 
educated in a commercial town do not follow professions fop 
which Greek and Latin are indispensable; and hence the 
time and expense bestowed by at least this proportion of pu- 
pils are most unprofitably expended. Indeed, there is a 
great delusion in the public mind in regard to the necessity 
of Greek even for the medical profession. Professor 
when examined lately before the Royal Commission which, 
visited the university of Edinburgh, stated, that at the 
school and college he had gained the first prizes for that lan- 
guage, and was naturally fond of it; but that from the time 
he had begun to study medicine, he had found his attention 
so fully occupied by the substantial elements of science, that 
he had scarcely opened a Greek book, while he had been oh- 
_ liged to study French and German, for the sake of the we- 
dical information they contained. 

2d, Many pupils whose professions cannot be determined: 
at 7 or 8, and who, under the present system, begin the study 
of the dead languages at these ages, merely to prepare fox 
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contingerciss, would avoid them altogether by being fixed 
determinataly at 11 or 12 on a pursuit that did not require 
them, - - 

8d, Young minds in general are passionately fond of the 
knowledge of things and evenis, when properly taught, and 
rejoice in instruction in them, while they nauseate the dul- 
ness and insipidity of learning mere words, which the dead 
languages are to them. This is proved beyond the possibi- 
lity of question by the examples of Mr Owen's school at New 
Lanark, the sessional school of St George's, and the Circus 
Place school in Edinburgh. Under the present system, all 
children who ultimately abandon the learned professions, 
find themselves chested as it were out of the intermediate 
years of their lives between 7 and 12, and discover, when too 
late, that instruction in words is not knowledge, and that 
they have endured suffering in pursuing a phantom, while 
they might have eajoyed pleasure in attaining a substance. 

4th, It is erroneous to say that Greek and Latin enable 
a boy to understand his own language better. This must be 
the case only where 10 paias are bestowed by teachers in 
conveying fully he meaning and value of English expres. 
sions. All words are mere arbitrary sounds, and in itself a 
sound invented by. an Englishman is as:capable of being rem 
dened, by. proper definition, the sign of any idea or emotion; 
as ons firat suggested by a Greek or Roman. The grand 
requisites to the right use of speech are two,—clear concep» 
tion of the notions to be anneunced, and accurate definitions 
of.the words employed to designate them. The fret will be 
best attained by studying Wings and their relations, and the 
second, by a careful exposition of our mother tongue by a 
person who knows scientifically both the things signified and 
the genius of the language. 

Various obvious reasons exist why so little of English: ie 
understood by those who learn it alone at school. Owing to 
deficiency in their own education, teachers themselves, in 
general, do not possess distinct knowledge of the things sig- 
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nified by the sounds which they communicate; and from not 
understanding ideas, they have it not in their power to define 
words accurately. Hence they cannot, and do not, bring 
together before the minds of the pupils a clear notion of the 
things signified and of the sign, without the combination of 
which the right use of speech is impracticable. Farther, 
schoolmasters, in general, communicate only the sounds of 
words, and the abstract rules of grammar,—but this is not 
teaching a language ; the latter implies unfolding the struc- 
ture, idiom, and power of the tongue, —a task which requires 
profound reflection and extensive information. 

A professor of English, therefore, would be more useful 
to nine out of ten of the pupils of the Academy 
than professors of Greek and Latin; and it is only after 
English has been taught in this, or in such other way as may 
be best adapted to the human understanding, and without 
success, that the conclusion ought to be drawn, that it cannot 
be understood sufficiently for all useful and ornamental pur- 
poses without a previous knowledge of Greek and Latin. 

It has often been observed, that the Greeks themselves 
studied no language except their own, and yet attained to 
exquisite delicacy and dexterity in the use of it; and why 
may not the English do as much? The objection, that 
Greek is a primitive and English a derivative tongue, is met 
by the answer, that every word is merely a sound designative 
of an idea or emotion, and that it makes no difference on 
the possibility of comprehending the thing signified, whether 
the sound was invented by the English themselves, or bor- 
rowed by them from the Greeks or Romans. 

5th, From the higher development of the intellectual fa- 
culties at 11 or 12, as much progress would be made in Greek 
and Latin in two or three years at that age, as in five or six 
commencing at the age of seven; so that, even with these lan- 
guages in view, no time would be lost by the proposed 
change. 

6th, The intermediate years between 7 and 11 or 12 
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might be employed in studying geography, drawing, natural 
history, biography, the history of foreign countries, with their 
productions natural and artificial,—their trade, monies, mode of 
transacting business, &c.; and even a considerable portion of 
the elements of physical science contained in Mr Brougham’s 
«“ Library of Useful Knowledge” might be made intelligible 
in the later years of the above period. This kind of instruc- 
tion would forcibly exercise and excite the observing and re- 
flecting faculties of children, and train their minds, just as 
gymnastic evolutions do their bodies, for higher exertions 
of activity and energy in after life. 

The minds of women are similar to those of men, but mo- 
dified in power, and also in the degree in which particular 
faculties are possessed. Women are subjected to the same 
influences from external objects and beings as men. No 
reason, therefore, exists why they should not enjoy similar ad- 
vantages of education, adapting the subjects taught to their 
particular wants. In founding an academy, then, as many 
classes as possible should be arranged, so as to admit of the 
attendance of female pupils. 

The committee to whom these observations are addressed 
ere respectfully reminded, that the arrangements they may 
now recommend, if adopted, will, in all probability, endure 
for ages, and affect the mental character of the population of 
for at least a century to come. A great revolution 
in education is already obviously begun, and in all probabi- 
lity will proceed rapidly; it would be a great advantage, 
therefore, to the public of , were the committee rather 
to move a few years in advance of the new order of things, 
if this could be done on grounds reasonably clear and safe, 
than, through unwarrantable diffidence, or groundless dread 
of innovation, to consecrate anew errors that are about to be 
abandoned by reflecting men in all other parts of the united 
kingdom. The mechanics, by aid of the exact sciences and 
libraries of useful knowledge, will, in half a century, greatly 
surpass, in vigour of intellect and practical judgment, the 
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higher and middle classes of society, if the latter persevere 
in squandering the years of youthful vigour in ancient litera. 
ture. 

92d May, 1827. 


el 
ARTICLE V. 


SKULLS FROM MOZAMBIQUE AND SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM OF THE PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY, AND INTERESTING CASE OF A YOUNG 
WOMAN OF MADAGASCAR, FURNISHED BY DE SIB- 
BALD, OF THE INLE OF FRANCE. 


Ir is truly gratifying to find friends to our science, and seal- 
ous friends too, declaring themselves in the most unexpected 
quarters, both within our own four seas and in distant re- 
gions of the world. While journalists and others in va 
rious parts of Britain are offering their zealous services for 
the promotion of our science, our well-wishers abroad have 
a still more substantial method of making themselves known 
to us; and so numerous of late have been the arrivals of 
national skulls to the Museum of the Phrenolegjcal Society, 
that there are but few races, we had almost said varieties, of 
the human species, of which one or more specimens are not 
now in that extensive and most instructive collection. 

The Society have just learned, by means of a gift of the 
kind alluded to, that there is a knot of zealous Phreno- 
logists in the island of Mauritius, who receive out the 
Phrenological publications, including our Journal, and in- 
tend for the Society some farther kindness in the way of 
donations of skulls, with descriptions of the corresponding cha- 
racters. It is in this, that, when abroad, the phrenological 
has an unspeakable advantage over the unphrenological pur- 
veyor. While the latter, however obliging, can only fur- 
nish a very general sketch of the character of a particular 
race, the former, knowing what to observe in the natives 
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manifestations, aerompanies his donation with a minutely- 
finished portrait of his chatacter. 

Dr Sibbald, who holds an important medical situation in 
the Isle of Franve, lately presented to the Phrenological So- 
ciety two skulls from the coast of Zanguebar, on the Mozam- 
bique channel. He very properly accompanied the donation 
with the following caveat: — The Mozambique skulls may 
* be of a far superior caste to the natives of that part of the world, 
7 the mixture of races on that coast, vis. Arab, Portuguese, 

J Caffre; at least the developments seem far above the charac- 
teristic traits of that race.” The observation is as true as the 
caution is judicious. The Mozambique natives are African 
negroes, u tacé whose head presents a well-known type to 
the observer of natural development, and to which neither 
of the heads in question bears any resemblance. They are 
both very superior to the common negro, and, indeed, present 
go much of the European character, that one of them, at least, 
is á little above the average size of the British or German head. 
Wich integuments, it must have measured 8 by 6, with a 
considerably larger fibre in the directions of the intellect and 
sentiments than in the animal; the animal, nevertheless, is 
considerable, but is balanced by a fine coronal surface, and 
good reflecting forehead; a head, in short, utterly thrown 
away in the Mozambique. The other, from its length and 
narrowness, aiid large love of offspring, is evidently the 
skull of a female. It, too, is very far superior to the 
ordinary iiegro type in both intellect and sentiment. It 
even presents considetable Ideality, and a large Benevolence, 
with moderate Combativeness and Destructiveness, which 
combination would be manifested in gentleness and kindness. 
Its Conscientiousness, too, is much above the negro allotment 
of tliat important moral provision. Of course we decide no- 
thing on these specimens till we see some well-authenticated 
native skulls, for which, and an acciirate account of the cha- 
racter of the Mozambique race, we look confidently to Dr 
Sibbald, who will, we doubt ‘not, satisfy the curiosity he has. 
raised. 
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The Sandwich island skull is valuable, in so far as it pre- 
sents the precise type of those of Mr Malden's donation. 

But Dr Sibbald, when lately in Edinburgh, had a 
much more interesting, because Jive specimen, with him, 
namely, a Madagascar young woman as child's-maid in his 
family, whom he politely permitted us to see. She is about 
twenty-four years of age, with a complexion not black but 
dark, like that of the Malays, and Lascars, and other 
casts of the Hindoos,—lank black hair, flat and broad nose, 
but not thick lips, so as in no respect presenting the African 
negro character. She had a kind and obliging smile, indi- 
cating Benevolence, and a certain trust-worthy expression, 
which a phrenological physiognomist knows to be the na- 
tural language of Conscientiousness. We were surprised 
with the large size of the head in general for either an Asiatic 
or African woman,* and still more with the great en- 
dowment of the moral and intellectual,—nay, even the 
reflecting organs. Without asking a question, we took 
down the measurement and development, which are as 
follows: . 


Spine to 19 
to 19... 
3 to 30... 
Ear to 19... 
Ear to Spine 
Ear to 10 
Ear to 18 
Ear to 14 
DEVELOPMENT. 
Amativeness, „ hee Acquisitiveness, eovenene eee 16 
i itiveness, . . ance Secreti ven. „ 
Concentrativeness, Sell. — 17 
Adhesiveness, .... oes Love of Approbation, oul] 
Combativeness,... . Cautiouaness, . oul] 
Destructiveness, . eee eee eee eee -17 Benevolence, 4 „600 0e % 17 
Conatructiveness, oes „ „ „„ 18 Veneration, „e eee eee eee 17 


„ The head considerably exceeds in size the average of the European fe. 
male head. 
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Having finished noting the development, Dr Sibbald him- 
self proposed to write down the leading particulars of the 
character before we should say a word of what we inferred. 

He did so, and, before showing it, asked us what we 
thought? Any Phrenologist, who looks at this favourable 
development, will at once anticipate that we expressed great 
surprise to find it in any head except the European; and 
that he must have experienced in his child’s-maid strong at- 
tachment, and great respect, without avarice; quite love 
enough for her young charge, without passionate fondness; 
a dread to offend, and a love of praise; great kindness, and 
readiness to oblige; a degree of honesty and trust-worthi- 
ness which probably he never met with in any other person 
of colour; not great quickness in learning, but considerable 
sagacity and intelligence; a marked gravity, when the ludi- 
crous would move most Europeans;* timidity; a frequent 
despondency, but a capability of being roused to great anger 
and resentment, with cries and tears which terminate in 
considerably hurt pride and obstinacy; great memory for 
persons, and might be taught to draw; some neatness of 
hand, but neither Time nor Tune. 

In so far as we remember, Dr Sibbald, with his lady, who 
was present, admitted the general correctness of this merely 
verbal off-hand sketch, and then gave us the following writ- 
ten remarks : 


© A well-known feature of the Asiatics, whe think the laughing of Europe- 
ans absolute insanity. 
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* Phan, a negrees from the central part of Madagascar, of 
% ewentysfour years of age the Ovah district, the capel of which 
fs Tanunarivo of most of the peculiar characteristics 
wat hades ol th t Sart of the world, with the exception of a greater 


1. ch in honesty, less of taste for finery, end taste for music, 
ch in her altogether wan whilst i¢ is rather. 
es Har characteristic in the race,” ting, a Taar. n poom 


Dr Sibbald added, as the young woman’s history, that 
when she was a child, her whole nation was subdued by 
another tribe, and carried down to the coast for sale as 
slaves; and that it was her lot to be brought to the fee of 
France, where she acquired the French language,—the only 
tongue in which she answered our questions ;—and her good 
fortune to come, finally, into the hands of the kind and con- 
widetate mater and mistress she now serves, afd to whom 
she is an attached, careful, and trusty hursery- aid. 

Dr Sibbald himself saw the necessity, without out suggett- 
ing it to him, of procuring a good many Madagascar skulls 
of undoubted nativity and locality, before coming to the con- 
clusion to which this single and most favoutable specimen 
would point, viz. that the natives of that island are u racé 
v0 very superior to all the sable population of the tropics of 
which we have yet the means of judging. We hold Dr Sib- 
bald pledged, and willingly pledged, to complete for us the 
Phtenology of Mozambique and Madagascar, with phi- 
losophical accuracy, and to send many an unequivocal proof 
for the museum; and further, for we are insatiable, to do 
for us all he can in collecting national skulls in every quartet 
of the globe where he muy set his foot, or where he has the 
means of corresponding with un intelligent friend. 

As we expect to hear from many such benefactors in dif. 
ferent regions, it ours to ua that à few simple instructions 
as to how they can most beneficially ditect their exertions in 
the cause may not be here out of place, much after the 


fashion of some charit: tions, who furnish an ex- 
AL and strictly le- vill or bequest in their 
rour, to guid nce of all who may bé in 


„Be it kno. to whose knowledge these 
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presents may come, that when they, either by themselves, or 
their correspondents, set about obtaining the skulls of the 
natives of any region or place, for the Museum of the 
Phrenological Society, their process should be, as nearly as 
possible, the following: — I. Inquire, very indirectly and 
cautiously, how the natives dispose of their dead; and espe- 
cially whether they preserve the bones, and store them up as- 
in the Sandwich islands. If the skulls are preserved, and, 
still more, if they are stored, any number may, it is thought, 
with a little address, be quietly procured without giving of. 
fence. L. If they inter their dead, look for cemeteries, and, 
above all, for fields of battle; and whenever a. native resure 
rection-man brings a skull, take it from him, and, if practie- 
able, go with him to the spot where he found it, of which 
take a note 3. Before laying aside, or sending off the skull, 
mark neatly with pen and ink on the top of it, turning the 
face towards you—the race—the variety of the race che place 
where found, if in a cemetery or collection of unmixed native 
remains, or of natives with strangers, and whom, intermited. 
If there are a variety of skulls, put a legible number, or 

Roman letter, on the forehead, for reference in any accompa 
nying written sketch. 4. Write down, as minutely and 
comprehensively as possible, all you know, cau learn, and 
observe, of the character of the race or variety. as to love 
of sex——care of children—love of kindred and country 
courage, with or without cruelty--temperance, or gluttony 
and drunkenness—workmanship—love of property-—cun- 
ning or openness==pride or humility, and shameleseness 
or vanity--timidity—kindness or indifference to others 
superstition—cheerfulness—=poetry and finery—honssty- 
firmness and obstinacy ;—-with intellectual character, as oom- 
sisting in quickness to learn to copy and imitste—to draw 
so sing and dance - to wonder—to laugh, and to reflect, or 
manifest sagacity and intelligence. It will subserve a usefyl 
purpose, too, although the skull will not indicate it, to add 
some observations on the degree in which the race manifest the 
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five external senses of seeing, hearing, touching, tasting, and 
smelling. Of the safest and speediest channel for sending 
home such valuable contributions, the donors will, of course, 
be much better judges than ourselves. 


ia 
ARTICLE VI. . 


DONATION OF SIX ANCIENT PERUVIAN SKULLS BY MB 
WATSON OF GLASGOW. 


We had scarcely sent the preceding article to press, when 
a package arrived from Glasgow, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr Leadbetter, Secretary to the Phreno- 
logical Society of Glasgow, to Mr George Combe: 


Glasgow, 1'1th March, 1827. 
Dear Sin, — Our friend, Mr Watson, ever anxious to 
promote the interests of Phrenology, had, some time ago, re- 
quested one of his mercantile correspondents in Lima to send 
him a few skulls of the aborigines of that country; accord. 
ingly a package arrived containing 14, accompanied with a 
letter, stating, “‘ I send you a dozen from one of the Hua- 
« cus in the neighbourhood, and I trust that they will ena- 
“ ble you and your phrenological friends to ascertain what 

cc was the general temperament of the sons of the Incas.” 
Dr M‘Kenzie and J have measured the whole of them, 
and, at the request of Mr Watson, I send you a half- 
dosen, No 1 and 6, which you will please present to the 
Phrenological Society; I also give you the measurement, 
not only of these six, but of the other eight, and if you 
find that we are correct with the former, the annexed 
table will give additional weight to whatever evidence these 
skulls may afford of the truth of Phrenology. It requires 
merely a glance of the eye to be satisfied that they are of one 
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race or nation ;—the peculiarity of their shape is striking, and 
an extreme flatness of the back part pervades the whole. 
This circumstance is noticed as being very marked in the skull 
of the Chiloan chief, the measurement and development of 
which has been given in an article in the eleventh Number of 
the Phrenological Journal; but unless that skull be regarded 
as below the average of the Chiloan race, the native Peru- 
vians must be considered as superior to them in energy of 
-character, as the measurements of those 14 evidently indicate 
a greater mass of brain. I hope the writer of the article al- 
luded to will furnish the Journal with his observations on 
these skulls. There is yet much to explore in this branch of 
phrenological inquiry ; it is full of interest, as its object is 
to trace the causes of national character, which, though built 
upon a structure of various parts, has its main foundation 
in the primary varieties of the cerebral mass. 


No|1 (2/8 sjaje? 8191011 
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Our Society here has been in a dormant state for these two 
winters; the winter avocations of our medical members inter. 
fere with their attendance, and the other members, amid mucti 
mercantile distress, have had their attention diverted from a 
subject which, though treating a good deal of matter, must, 
notwithstanding, be considered of a very intellectual nature, 
and, perhaps, partaking too much of this character for our 
money-making, and of late money-losing citizens. The seed, 
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however, is sown, but the soil not being very gesiel, I da 

nok expect that its growth will ever manifest the distinctive 

marks of xapidity or vigour—-I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Jonn LEADARTTER. 


This welcome accession could not have come more season- 
ably ; for it gives us the opportunity of correcting a mistake 
into which we were led in regard toa Peruvian skull, already 
in the museum of the Phrenological Society, while, at the 
fame time, it fixes the Peruvian type às distinct from the 
other races of South America. In an article on the Sand- 
wich islanders and South Americans, in vol. iii. page 430—$1, 
we described a skull which we then believed to be, and called 
that of a Chiloan chief, and stated, that the development 
was in all respects that of a race which would yield, however 
numerous, to a handful of Europeans, without attempting 
resistance. We also noticed, that there is considerable in- 
tellect and moral sentiment indicated by the development ; 
with which part of the organization we had no means of 
comparing the character of the Chilotes. After we had pub- 
lished, under mistake, that the head was Chiloan, we were 
set right by Mr Malden, the donor himeelf, who informed 
ys, that what, by mistaking his c for an e, we had read 
Chiloa, was Chilca, near Lima in Peru; at which last place 
the skull was found, being that of a native Peruvian. This 
information was to us a great increase of its value, in as far 
aa the empire of Peru was more interesting than the island; 
of Chiloa, or more properly Chiloe; and still a greater that, 
the skuil having been found in the centre of a circle of skulls 
in Peru, a mode of sepulture there peculiar to the Incas, it 
is exceedingly probable that it is actually the head of one of 
that dynasty of royal priests of the sun. 

We have said that the small head, ‘defective Firmness, and 
very large Cautiousness, Veneration, and Wonder, would 
lead the race to unwarlike submission, especially to a strange 
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enen With fire. arms. We should have been, sadly. thrown 
out, if, when forced to allot this specimen a different origin, 
we should find it at variance with the history of the race to 
which it is proved to belong. Had that race, instead of a 
timid submission to a small band of Spaniards, made. head, 
like the Araucanians, described in the same. paper, against 
the Spanish veterans, mounted a formidable cavalry 40 
years after they had seen a horse, and defeated armies of 
tbeir enemies in pitched battles. But there could be no such 
danger ta our credit. We had the skull ia our hands, and if 
it was the type of the race, the history of that race must cor- 
respond. Unwarlike submission in Peru differs not from un- 
warlike submission in Chiloe. Turning then with confidence 
to the Peruvian history, we find that the submission of 
70,000 Chilotes, probably unarmed and unprepared, 10 
sixty Spaniards, was victory compared to that of the Peru- 
vian empire, 1900 by 500 miles in extent, with a large army 
actually in the field, to one hundred and eighty Spaniards 
under Pizarro. So much for the unwarlike character of the 
Peruvians. But we have said, that we noticed in the skull 
we had a good intellectual and moral development, of the 
manifestation of which in Chiloe we could give no account; 
but we are quite at home with such a development in Peru. 
While it would not take the direction of war, it would culti- 
vate the arts of peace, and establish a regular government, 
remarkable for its mild character. Such was the empire 
founded by Mango Capac, the first of the Inesa. 

If Mr Malden’s correction of our mistake had nat been 
perfectly sufficient to satisfy us that we had got a Peruvian 
skull, Mr Watson’s donation would have set the matter at, 
rest. The moment the six skulls were unpacked, their per- 
fect fellowship with our supposed Inca, and their dissimilarity. 
to all other skulls of all other races in our possession were 
obvious to the most careless observer. As remarked in the 
letter which accompanied them, they all measure more than 
their forerunner. This circumstance struck us before we 
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read the letter. The whole six are larger, and the eight re» 
tained by the Glasgow Phrenological Society appear, by the 
measurement sent of them, also to-exceed the size of the sup: 
posed Inca. Fifteen skulls from one quarter and of one race, 
not only agreeing in the general type, but very little differ- 
ing in the details, afford proof enough at once of what the 
subjects of the Incas were, and of that uniformity of nature 
which, by the laws of propagation, stamps an impress of 
brotherhood upon each particular race, and gives a corre- 
sponding resemblance in character among all the individuals 
distinguished from the character of all other races, and there- 
fore essentially national. If the friends of Phrenology abroad 
shall often bestow so liberally as Mr Watson’s Lima corre- 
spondent,—every skull being of tenfold value from forming 
one of a number,—national Phrenology will soon be rich in 
its stores, and powerful in the aids which these stores afford. 
of one of the: most interesting and instructive branches of the 
science. ` ; 
ce 


a 


ARTICLE VII. 


INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION ON THE DIRECTION OF- 
THE SENTIMENTS. - ie 


To the Editor of the Phrenological Journal. 

Sin, I was requested to examine a head a few days ago, an 
account of which may interest your readers; and particularly 
as showing how completely blind both the sentiments and 
propensities are in themselves, and how essential intellect is 
to their proper direction and application, and, consequently, 
how necessary and important education, in its most extended 
sense, is to the happiness and welfare of the individual. 

The subject of this examination was a young girl of 
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twelve, of rather precocious development, and great activity, 
and in the rank of a domestic servant. The head was large 
in all its dimensions, and the three regions of propensities, 
sentiments, and intellect, were very fairly balanced. The 
relative proportions of the organs were as follows: 


1, Amativeness, moderate, 19. Upper Individuality, rather r large. 
2. Philoprogenitivences, large. 19. Lower do. 
3. Concentrativeness, rather lunge 20. Form, large. 
4. Attachment, large. 21. Size, full. 
5. Combativeness, rather large. 22. Weight, or Resistance, moderate, 
Gd. Destructivencas, large an one side, or rather full. 
full on the other. 23. Colouring, moderate. 
7. Constructiveness, full. . 24. Locality, rather large. : 
8. Acquisitiveness, full. 28. Order, or Symmetry, full. 
9. Secretiveness, rather large. 26. Time, large. 
10, Self-esteem, large. 27. Number, rather large. 
II. Love of Approbation, large. 28. Tune, rather full. 
12. Cautiousness, large. 20. guage, full. 
13. Benevolence, large. 80. Comparison, full. 
14. Veneration, full. 31. Causality, large. 
15. Hope, rather full. 32. Wit, full. 
16. Ideality, full. 33. Imitation, rather lange. 


Upon being asked if there was any thing remarkable in 
the dispositions of this girl? I answered, that the large Self- 
esteem and full Acquisitiveness, and large Love of Approba- 
tion, gave a strong degree of selfishness to the character ; but 
as the Benevolence and Conscientiousness were also large, and 
tended to regulate the former, it would depend very much 
upon the direction given to them by those among whom 
she lived, which would predominate in her conduct. In 
making this statement, I was guided a good deal by an ob- 
servation that I had often found verified in practice, that 
‘where an active Secretiveness and Imitation were combined 
in children, with a ready and reflecting intellect, no amount 
‘of Conscientiousness wes sufficient to withstand the tempta- 
tion to lying and deceit, so often presented by the joint ac- 
tivity of four or five faculties, each equally powerful as it- 
self; and that it was not till later in life, when the intellect 
had acquired knowledge of the relations of man to his Crea- 
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tor, 10 his fellow-men, and to external nature, that the moral 
sentiments, thus. enlightened, were able to maintain their sw- 
ꝓremacy and regulate the conduct. 
. I was then informed that the girls moral sentiments, if 
she had any, must have been very ill directed; for that, on 
the very day she had entered the house, she had proposed to 
her companion to commit a theft, and that when taxed with 
it, she seemed not at all annoyed, but forthwith explained, 
very fully and distinctly, how she had been led to think of 
such a thing. It was added, that she was the daughter of a 
blind itinerant musician,—that her associates had been of the 
lowest and most worthless kind,—that her propensities had 
been much more diligently cultivated than either her moral 
sentiments or intellect,—and that, notwithstanding, she evinced 
0 many good qualities, and such a maturity of understand. 
ing, that much hesitation was felt in adopting the expedient 
of turning her away; while Cautiousness was naturally 
enough roused in regard to the probable consequences of her 
` stay. 
Miaught up in such society, this girl was evidently mnch 
in the eame situation that a favourable development would 
be among a semi-barberous people, who practised thieving 
as a. duty. Surrounded by associates who were unconscious 
‘of scruples, and, very probably, ignorant of the existence of 
any beings more honest than themselves, it is not wonderful 
that an isolated individual, with even a strong Consciqntiqus- 
mess, should not have manifested, up to the age of twelve, 
-any Tepuignence to the same practices to which she had been 
fuained, gratifying, as these were, to the, no less streng: feel- 
daga of cunning and selfishness, and affording scope, as they 
:did, for the power of acting, which she was conscious of pos 
Seeing, and for the power of invention bestowed by a ready 
and acute understanding. Considering, indeed, the deep 
-toot which early impressions often repeated take on the mind, 
and the late peried at which reason, when unassisted, begins 
40 question their propriety, it would have been a subject for 
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greater surprise, had this girl, in such eirtumstances, from 
the pure force of a single sentiment, discovered the immor- 
ality of her previous conduct, and sucteeded in reforming 
herself on a new anti untried model, than that she should 
have erred in her moral perceptions, 

Connacted with and illustrative of what I have now stated, 
is an observation which must have occurred to mary m 
eal Phrenologists, that, instead of an active intellect eorreet- 
img the abuse of: Gecretiveness in children, that combination i 
more than any other tempts to deceit and lying. Numerous : 
examples have fallen under my own notice, but one will auf. 
fice. A boy of six was brought to me a few weeks aga 
with a very remarkable development, which presented many 
Points of resemblance with that we have just been discussing, 
The head was large, (being 7 inches long and 5$ inches 
across at Destructiveness, and also at Cautiousness), "aà the 
forchead remarkably developed in the region of Corparison; 
Causality, Wet, Imitation, and Ideality ; and the two Indivi- 
dualities were full. Among the propensities, Secretiveness, Self, 
esteem, Cautiousness, Love of Approbation, and among tha 
sefitiments, Benevolence, were very predominant, while Cona 
scientiousness was only full. The temperantent was ee 
ly one of intense activity. 

My inferences were, that the boy would be possessdd of a 
very acute and penetrating understanding, that nothing 
would escapo is notice, that he would show a maturity of 
reflection, and quickness of apprehension, seldom to be found 
at his eur that, from the combination of large Secretive. 
neis and Imitation, with the great knowing powers which. 
he also possessed, he would have both a facility and a. plea. 
sure in imitating and in acting; and that these, added to the 
ready invention given by a very active and consistent intel- 
lect, would afford sach a temptation to acting in real e, 
or, in other words, to lying and decoct, as his onby full Con- 
scientiousness would have great difficalty in withstanding; that 
his Caativasnoss and. Demractiveness being also ‘very. large, 
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he would be much in the habit of employing Secretiveness to 
shelter himself from the consequences of the ebullitions of his 
Destructiveness, acting sometimes by itself, but more fre- 
quently along with a powerful organ of Wit, and giving rise 
to all sorts of mischievous pranks. 

I was then told that this was precisely the boy's character. 
That with brilliant talents, and great aptitude for acquirmg 
ideas and for reflection, he possessed in fact an extraordinary 
dexterity in concocting the most plausible. and consistent 
stories, and even in acting the part of a simple-minded im 
telligent child, so as completely to obviate suspicion, and to 
set scrutiny almost at defiance; while his large Self-esteem 
and Love of Approbation, and big head, gave him the aspect 
and appearance of a person who was resolved not to be trifled 
with, but to be looked upon as a reasonable being. 

The boy J. G., mentioned in the Phrenological Transac- 
tions, and the girl A. R., mentioned in a former Number of 
your Journal by Mr Carmichael of Dublin, as having al- 
lowed her arm to be cut off rather than acknowledge that 
she had put needles into it, are two other very striking ex- 
amples of. powerful intellect, rather encouraging than pre- 
venting in early life the lying and cunning arising from large 
Secretiveness and Imitation. And it is not wonderful that 
it should be so; because, if we suppose the same combina- 
tion of propensities to exist with a slow and deficient intel- 
lect, it is quite obvious that, with all the desire in the world. 
to deceive, the want of reflecting power will be an insuperable 
obstacle to ready invention or to consistency of narrative ;. 
and the only alternative, therefore, will be, either for the 
feeble intellect to tell exactly what happened, and which it 
knows without inventing, or for the individual to take refuge 
in pare Secretiveness in the shape of absolute silence. So 
essential, indeed, is superior intellect to successful lying or 
deception, that it has become proverbial to say, that “it 
te takes a very clever man to make a good liar.” 

Such then being the combination of this girl’s faculties, and 
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such the facilities for deception afforded by her excellent in- 
tellect, the important question came to be, what chances’ of 
moral improvement did a development like hers hold out: 
when the circumstances were changed to the better? My im- 
pression was, that the natural character and capacities were 
such as to afford great encouragement; and that this was 
precisely the case where, from the possession of the natural 
qualities, education was calculated to produce a most benefi- 
cial and lasting effect; and that, if separation from her old 
associates could be secured, there would be little risk in the 
attempt, and great satisfaction in the success of the experi- 
ment, in saving her from ultimate misery and wretchedhess. - 
Very much on the faith of the development, and of some 
redeeming manifestations of the faculties of Benevolence and 
Conscientiousness, which might be supposed to be least active, 
a trial has been resolved upon, and, as she is now in excellent 
hands, the result, which, whether favourable or unfavourable, 
I engage to communicate, will be very interesting. The or- 
gans of both Individualities are large and prominent, and the 
corresponding faculties, when powerful, give such a quick- 
ness in apprehension and in observation, such a distinctness 
and individuality to our conceptions, and such a power of re- 
tention and ready command of our ideas, that Dr Gall long 
ago gave to them the name of “ Sens de ? Educabilté.” 
Dr G. adds, that he has uniformly remarked, ‘in those 
who possessed a large development of these organs, an in- 
-tinctive facility and proneness to receive and to follow, with. 
out much discrimination, the notions and conduct prevalent 
around them; and that, even in different races of animals, 
the same feature accompanied this peculiar development ‘se 
closely, that he was generally able to determine their degree 
of tameability or perfectibility ‘by the simple inspection of the 
anterior part of the head; and that in man, particularly 
when joined (as in this girl) with a large Imitation, the ten. 
dency to assimilation of character and actions was exoeed- 
ingly strong. While, therefore, this combination of talents 
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itherto followed the example of her depraved associates, it 
affords at the came time much encouragement, on the ground 
that now, in more favourable circumstances, it will give her 
ual facility in fellowing a better course; and that the 
ence of the improvement will be the more assured, 
that her higher sentiments and reflecting powers will now act 
in the same instead of in the opposing scale. 
She is said at present to display a quickness of conception, 
iness of reply, and a power of relative suggestion, that 
are rare at any age, and more so at hers, and that would sur- 
prise if not explained by the great development of the Indi- 
vidualities and of Causality, both of which project at least 
4ths of an inch beyond the line of Tune. Her reflecting 
faeulties enable her to judge for herself what ought to be 
done without waiting fer a direct admonition; and to modi- 
fy the manner of doing a thing as circumstances vary. When 
an end is to be accomplished she never rests till it is attained ; 
and if the way pointed out to her is inadequate, she never 
thinks of taking refuge in the excuse she is thus possessed of, 
amd which an unreflecting and unoonscientious servant in- 
variably lays hold of, to leave it undone, but she invents a 
way of her own, and looks upon herself as deficient unless 
the end is accomplished, or is really unattainable by apy 
means within her reach; and in this, conscientiousness as 
well as intellect is an essential element. 

A familiar instance will illustrate this chargoteristic of her 
mind. When sent with a message to a particular house, she 
found that the person had left it. Instead of returning home 
with a literal fulfilment of her instructions, she set about trac- 
ing bim out, and after a difficult search, in conducting which 
che was greatly aided by a large Locality, she succeeded, and, 
having transacted the business, came home, and gave a most 
distinct account of all her proceedings. 

Although she seems to consider it no sin to pilfer for her 
own behoof, yet many proofs of the activity of Conscientious- 
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nass are: frequently occurring; for, in addition to a eapdad 
Openness of confession, which, where Seecretiveness is large, . 
Censcientiousness alone secures, it leads ber to protect her 
employer s property and interests in other respects in a very: 
satinfactory manner. Pure selfishness is ever occupied with: 
considering the relations of every thing and of every body: 
solely to self, and Conscientiousness and Benevolence are che 
chief sources of that habitual regard for the interests, and 
rights, and happiness of others, for which some are so much 
more remarkable. than others. Of the latter qualities this 
girl is by no means deficient, and their presence has bean 
shown even in trifles, and in circumstances in which desire for 
effect could have no share. Once, when suffering severe pain 
in her hand and arm from a festering finger, she was desired 
to go and get a poultice put to it. When half out of the 
room, she turned, and inquired if it would not do as well after 
tea? Upon being asked her reason for delaying so long to 
make an application which would speedily relieve her? she 
answered, that it was because, if the milk for the poultice 
was taken now, the cream for the tea would be lost.“ This 
in itself was a trifle, but it showed only the niare clearly that 
the Auman feelings, as the moral sentiments are emphatically 
termed, were not inactive, and that she erred more from their 
misdirection than from their positive deficiency. & xe c (50 
This ease is instructive in another point of view. It shows- 
indisputably the necessity of moral and intellectual education ; of 
and it places in a very conspicuous light the benefits. likely 10 
be conferred by infant schools devoted to the regular eneneise 
of the moral sentiments. Society is the true school for. moral 
improvement; and practice and repetition are as esserttial, to 
the development and harmonious activity of the moral seati- 
ménts (including of course Hope and Veneration) as they 
are to the bodily functions, or the merely intellectaal facal. 
ties, In themselves reading and writing are comparatively. 
small accomplishments when contrasted with the knowledge 
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and habitual fulfilment of the higher. duties and relations of 
life, upon which happiness so directly depends. + 
If any fault is to be found with. the (otherwise most use- 
ful) Mechanics’ Institutions, schools, magazines, and Eee 
of useful knowledge, &c. now existing, it is: waquestionsbly 
hat they are too exclusively devoted to mere kaowledge,;to 
what interests the intellect and extends the physical pewer of 
man, without paying due regard, or in trath any regard; to. 
e much more important zubject of. increasing his happiness. 
by carrying him forward in the pathgOf moral and religious 
I provementff-I am, xc. A. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Puysio.oaie pes TENPERAMENG 600 8 Fc. 
par F. Taonas, D. M. P. Paris, 1886. 


Ix all ages mankind have been struck by the diversities of: 
character and of activity that accompanied, and were by many 
supposed to depend on, differences of temperament or natural 
constitution of the body. So far back as the time of Hippo. 

crates we find a classification of temperaments into four great 

divisions, which, more or less modified, have since been often 

set aside and often reproduced; but up to the present day, 

notwithstanding the most laborious inquiries of physicians, 
physiologists, and philosophers, we remain almost as ignorant 
as ever of the physical causes on which these varieties depend,. - 
of the phenomena by which they may be accurately distin- 
guished, and of the circumstances by. which they may be. 
medified and controlled; and thus it may be truly said, that. 
a rational, useful, and consistent theory of the temperaments 
is yet only in expectation. 
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. An apptoach to a better system has, however, been lately 
made by a French. physician, Dr F. Thomas, and whether 
be be oorrect or not in all his facts and ‘conclusions, it is im- 
posible, we think, to read the ex position contained in the 
york: now before: us without admitting, that in principle, ia 
emnplicity, and in practical usefulness, his ‘doctrine excels all 
that:have preceded-it; and that, whatever may be its ulti, 
mate fate, Dr T. has succeeded in making at least one. sten 
in advanee in a difficult and intricate path; and that. on 
that eceount ho deserves the thanks and the candid attention 
of tke public. 1 

On looking at the animal system, says Dr T., we find it 
to consist of three great groups of ergens, each group per- 
forming distinct functions, but all the parts of each so far 
analogous as to contribute to one general end. The first 
group is that contained in the cavity of the cranium, and the 
general function which it performs is to carry on, or rather to. 
manifest, all the operations of the mind, to constitute the seat 
of sensation, and to supply nervous energy to, and to direst 
the movements of, all parts of the body. It is composed. of 
many distinet parte, performing as many distinct functions; 
but all these, from a general similarity, may be regarded. as 
belonging to the same genus, and may therefore be classed 
together. The second group is that contained in the cavity, 
of the thorax, and it ineludes chiefly the lungs and the heart, 
having for their functions the processes of sanguification and 
circulation, which have also a general resemblance in their. 
object. The third group is that contained in the cavity of. 
the abdomen, including the stomach, liver, spleen, bowels, 
&c. each also differing from the other, but all concurring 4 
effect the conversion of food into chyle, and the separation, 
and excretion of the superfluous or injurious particles from 
the, system. 

All other parts of the body, the limbs, the parietes of tha 
head, thorax, and abdomen, are evidently the mere passive in- 
struments or defences of these more important animal functions. 
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The head, thorax, and abdomen, form, in fact, what is pro- 
perly called the animal, while the extremities may be wants 
ing without diminishing the Individuality of a livmg being. 
From this we come to the natural conclusion, that whatever 
a temperament or constitution may be in itself, the causes 
which give rise to it must exist in one or other or all of these 
three great groups of organs. And, accordingly, this in- 
ference of reason is amply borne out by observation in a wey 
that we shall now try to explain. 

When an important natural truth is brought falby to 
light, it is astonishing how many, how easy, and how fruite 
fal are the applications of which it is susceptible. In our 
last Number, we were at some pains to show that the phre- 
nological principle of organic size being, ceteris paribus, a 
measure of functional power, so far from being either a 
fancy of a heated imagination, or peculiar to the brain alone, 
was, on the contrary, a universal Jaw, extending over every. 
created object, animate or inanimate. And now Dr Thomas 
eomes before the public with a new and distinct application of 
this very principle, and not only demonstrates its universal 
prevalence, but, by jts means, elicits many other important 
truths, and. shows that diffefences of constitution or tempe- 
rament depend on the predominance in development of one 
ar more of the three great cavities relatively to the others, 
and on the consequent predominance of the class of func. 
tons which its organs perform. 

By phrenological readers, Dr Thomas's fundamental prin- 
ciple of size being an element of power, will be readily re- 
ceived; but as this extended application of it is new, and 
as, on account of its favouring “ the fantastical nonsense of 
Gall and Spurzheim,” it is not in general repute among 
professors and established teachers, Dr P. wisely sets about 
proving it, as if it had never been heard of before. Never- 
theless he is actually praised by our most inveterate (we are 
sorry that we cannot say most able) medical opponent, for 
not lending any countenance to the phrenological doctrines. 
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OF the simplicity of this opponent, aur readers will judge 
when they are informed, that Dr Thomas begins by enpress- 
ing Ais astonishment that any one should still be required 
to prove so self-evident and so palpable a proposition, as that 
sise in an organ is a measure of power in its functions, and 
particularly that, now when it is plainly stated, any one 
aheuld be found ignorant enough seriously to contest its 
truth. In endes vouring to find out why so plain a truth 
should have remained so long unknown, Dr T. states, that, 
Perhaps, the most powerful reason was the false idea enter- 
tained of the force or energy of an organ. Promptitude 


“ and facility of action,” says he, were generally confounded 

with force and energy, without attending to the fact that, most 
generally, these two dispositions are not even indications of force ; 
for it is not, for example, those in whom the pulsations of the 
heart are most frequent, and the motions of the limbs most prompt 
“ and easy, who have the heart and muscles most robust and pow 
* erful; the contrary is even observed on oan paring tis child and 
ec the female eid adili ane: and the observation is, besi 


ce 


ee degree of energy of the organ which executes it; and to under. 
“ stand thse degree of action, we must bear in min 
te that every organ has its own particular and distinct mode 

“ energy, according to its structure and relations with other organs; 
t that the brain is energetic when it perceives, remembers, come 
ce „ and wills strongly, or when the intelligence is powerfully 
id 2 and the passions strong ; the lungs, when they are the 
« seat of a complete and abundant sanguification ; the heart, whea 
s n papon with force a large quantity of blood into all the vese 
cc which issue from it; and the digestive organs, when they 
tt form and separate much chyle.” P. 86. This, we think, is a pret» 
ty clear exposition of the distinction between power and ac- 
tivity, to come from one who is praised and esteemed by those 
who continue to confound them together, 5 
Faving established the general truth, that the relative size 
of an organ indicates the relative energy of its functions, Dt 
Thomas begins with its particular applications, and, first, to 
the brain, in which he shows (as we did in our last Number) 
that all the methods hitherto tried for discovering the fune- 


tions of the brain, take for granted, that size is, ceteris pari- 
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animals of different species explam many things to whieh we 
<annot now allude, but which often present themselves to 
our observation. Let it still be remembered, that the ms 
thor from whom we quote is praised by our most inveterate 
medical adversary for his talent and accuracy. 

Dr Thomas proceeds to examine the thoracic organs, &c. and 
states, that when the lungs are relatively large and spacious, 
the numerous cells of which they are composed place a large 
quantity. of air in contact with a great quantity of blood; 
from which results a complete and abundant sangaification ; 
and that, in like manner, when the heart is voluminous and 
xobust, the cirenlation is active in all its parts. And from 
these united, great animal heat, spread equally over the body; 
is the consequence; and vice versa. . 

In infaney and in females, the thoracic organs are little 
developed relatively to those of the head and abdomen; in 
fhem, also, the blood is more. serous, the pulse softer, and 
the animal heat less high than m the adult, and especially 
the athletic, in whom the blood is fibrinous and abundant, the 
pulse full and strong, and the animal heat considerable, > 
In equal accordance we find the thoracit organs in the low. 
eat.state of perfection in cold-bloaded animals; while in birds 
we find the lungs and heart most amply developed, and the 
cella of the former extending. to, or rather communicating 
with, the interior of. the bones; and this formation is in 
many accompanied by a higher temperature than is to be 
found in any other animal. Hence Dr T. regards it as es. 
tablished, that the more voluminous and the more developed 
the thorax relatively to the rest of the body, the functions 
of the heart and lung are more energetic relatively to other 
functions. 

„The same thing happens with the abdomen. In the low- 
est animals, as worms and the zoophytes, the abdomen con- 
stitutes the whole animal. In insects, a neřsous centre and 
a respiratory and circulating . apparatus are added, but the 
abdomen still greatly preponderates. In reptiles and fishes 
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dhe proportion becomes aller; atid: in birds and the mam. 
malia the abdomen becomes relatively still smaller, and its 
functions less important. 

The energy of the digestive organs must be measured by 
the extent to which they perform their real function. We 
must calculate how much they digest and convert into chyle, 
and not how much is eaten. This distinction is particular- 
ly necessary, because we often see persons eat a great deal 
who form little chyle, and others eat little, and form much 
chyle. 

Herbivorous animals eat little, but often, and their abdo 
minal organs are large and greatly developed, and in scontia 
nual state of activity. They form chyle in abundance, and 
hence their natural fatness. Carnivorous animals, again, 
which are. forced to seek their food, eat rarely and in larger 
quantity, and exercise their thoracic organs much more than 
their abdominal. Hence their capacious chests and small 
bellies, and hence their vigour, and hence their comparative 
leanness. Men in whom the abdomen is predominant, or 
feeble, approach to the two extremes. Abdominal men eat 
little at a time, but often; they digest continually and sleep 
much, and their fe is soft and ‘tranquil like that of the her 
bivorous; while, on the contrary, those in whom the abde 
minal organs are moderately developed, relative to those of 
the head and thorax, eat with avidity, and appear, like the 
carnivorous animals, to devour their food; but their diges- 
tien is imperfect, and they remain dry and thin in spite of 
the aliment which they consume. 

ing established the influence of organic size on energy 
of funetion, and pointed out the respective uses of the three 
great classes of organs, Dr Thomas next shows, that, dure 
ing life, the size and configuration of the parietes, or wails 
of the three great cavities, afford an accurate index of the 
üze and form ef the contained organs. He devotes some 
pages to prove, that, generally. speaking, the skull takes its 
form from, and indicates the shape and sige of the brain, and 
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he refers to anatomical inapection fer thè evilehen He 
mentions some sources of mistake, and add, Sdiy, That 


the skull in children is thinner than in old age, as, generally, it 
“ then becomes thicker from the diminution of the size of the 
e brain. 4th, The thickness of the bones of the skull is also vari- 
“ able in every individual without regard to the age; but m ges 
“© peral it bears a relation to the other bones; so that the volume 

“ those of the limbs or of the face being given, we know the thick. 
* ness of those of the skull: of this I have satjsfied myself by a 
“ great number of dissections of subjects differing in the degree of 
„development of the oweous system. Bik, The development of the 
“ frontal sinuses and of the orbitar cavities is never sufficiently 
great to cause errors of any magnitude.” These observations 


are also pretty phrenological, to come from a writer who has 
received the praises of our medical opponents. 

That the form and size of the thorax and abdomen indi- 
tate with equal certainty the form and dimensions of theke 
contained organs, is abundantly well established by De 
Thomas; but want of room obliges us to take this part for 
granted, and to hasten to the application of these prelimi. 
minary and fundamental truths to the elucidation of tempera: 
ments. r ' 

From what precedes, our readers will easily perceive thut 
temperaments are considered by Dr Thomas as “varieties 
t in man and animals resulting from different proportions of 
4s three great visceral cavities.” He divides thein into seven 
kinds; 1. The mixed, in which the eavities bear an etset 
proportion to each other; 2. The cranial, or rather we should 
say, the encephalic; 8. The thoracic; 4. The abdomihal : 
8. The encephalo-thoracic; 6. The encephalo-abdominal ; 
and, 7. The thoracico-abdontinal. In describing exch of 
these, Dr Thomas takes of course a broadly-marked type. 

1. The mixed temperament. Every body can tellin 4 
moment whether the head, the chest, and the abdomen, are 
wel- proportioned. In this division, individuals apparently 
very dissimilar are classed. They may be tall or short, stout 
or thin, beautifal or ugly, but they all agree in having a just 
proportion in the volume and energy of the encephalic, the. 
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smic, asd ubdlominal agam. This is the esential character 
ef this temperment. 

“The Apollo Belvidere,” says Dr Thomas, “ the mumortall 
work of the Greek chisel, is a beautifal variety of the ned 
ne; for not only do none of the three cavities pre- 
ne, but there is a just proportion in the kebs as - 
pared with the rest of the body and with each other; and 
all the secondary parts, are also in beautiful proportion: 
This chef dœure of art represents man in his most perfect 
type; there is nothing tov strong and nothing too weak ; 
hes cesed something celestial {that brain cannot be the 
sest of too viol: .:t or wo impetuous passions, although it can 
experience them all. The métellectual faculties, sufficiently 
developed, do not hurry him an to the vagueness of hypo- 
theses and conjectures; his blend is neither tes fibrmous nor 
tso much animalised; his abdomime! functions are performed 
with facility ; the chyle is separated and absorbed in sufi. 
cent quantity for the nutrition of his beautiful body; the 
bee all that is required for exercising with the greatest 
facility all the movements necesmmry to the whole; and the 
Physiognemy represeuts m all its features that perfect 
equality of the whole body.” 
to their Apollo the attitude, the majesty, snd the beantiful 
praportions of the limbs of the Apolle Belvidere; but they 
have diminished the abdomen a little, and enlarged the head 
and thorax, which represents a higher more] sed physical 
force than the original , but without its harmony, 
health, and beauty. 

- The mið mpraet is common in Freee, sed is 
olka met with from twenty to forty-five years of age. It 
is tienda with an enjoyment of existence, and with general 
goed beach; and it is, up to a certam limit, fit for every kiud 
of exercete. 
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2. The cranial or encephalic temperament is distinguished 
by the relatively large head, open facial angle, moderately- de- 
veloped thorax and abdomen, and spare form, denoting great, 
energy of passion, sentiment, and intellect, with less thoracicand, 
abdominal activity. This variety, according to Dr Thomas, 
is found highly developed in those great men who have ren~. 
dered themselves illustrious either by their talents, their vir- 
tues, or their vices; viz. in the cruellest tyrants, chiefp. of 
sects, great authors, Catiline, Tiberius, Brutus, Cicero, 
Pascal, Pope, Tasso, Moliére, Voltaire, Rousseau, &c. all of 
whom, according to their historians, were meagre and. spare, 
and all remarkable by the predominance of the. encephalic. 
over the thoracic and abdominal organs. 

When this temperament is strongly marked, jt i is rare that. 
the thorax and abdomen are also much developed; for then. 
it would require a truly enormous encephalon to predominate. 
Accordingly the decidedly encephalic are rarely robust and. 
vigorous, or their digestion good. This constitution of body. 
is most frequent between seven years of age and thirty. In 
Pericles it was so strongly marked, that Plutarch says, 
sometimes he was to be seen sitting in the street, fatigued. 
“ by the weight of his head, and not knowing what part to 
“ take in the disorders of the state; and at other times 
„thunder and lightning issued from his monstrous head 
“ with a tremendous noise.“ It is known that his bead waa, 
in fact, so much out of proportion to an otherwise handsome 
body, that the sculptors always represented it covered with a 
easque.  - 

It is in this class of constitutions that we and men , fitted 
for great deeds, and who raise themselves to eminence and 
renown in spite of every disadvantage. But, says Dr T., 
we must not confound the essential with the occasional, and 
suppose that the encephalic are always remarkable for great 
or noble pursuits. They may predominate either in intellect, 
in propensity, or in sentiment; but although the particular 
character will then be different, the essential always remains, 

Vor. IV.—No XV. 2¥ 
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thet mental energy of some kind will show itself. Thus, 
one individual with a very powerful cerebral organization 
vill pags his days and nights, and employ all his faculties and 
passions on things of little importance; he will reason cone 
tinually, cry, agitate, and write against his brethren; while 
another engaged in commerce will expend all his energy on 
details; but both will be remarkable for energy, and the dif- 
ference will be merely, that it is energy directed to different 
objects. If Dr Thomas had been a Phrenologist he would 
have added, that the direction of the mental energy would 
depend on the part of the brain that was most predominant in 
relation to the other parts. 

The encephalic temperament is much more frequent in the 
male than in the female; it is more common in free countries, 
and in those long agitated by political dissension, in England, 
Germany, Switzerland, France, and Spain, than in those long 
bent under the yoke-of despotism. It is more common in 
large towns than in the country; among artists, and among the 
seientific and eduegted, than among the idle and the labourer. 
8. The thoracic temperament ig characterized by a small 
head atid a limited abdomen, contrasting with a volumin- 
ous and powerful chest. The Farnese Hercules is the beau 
ideal of this class, and it is not indifferently represented 
in porters, bakers, ploughmen, and other men employed in 
the severer kinds of bodily labour. It is about puberty that 
the thoracic organs begin to incraase considerably. The 
thoracic constitution fits a man for fatigue and labour, and is 
seen in boxers in great perfection. Health with this tema. 
perament is robust, and diseases inflammatory. 

4. The abdominal is easily recognised by the large pro- 
tuberant abdomen, broad pelvis, and abundant development 
of the cellular substance aver the whale body and limbe. 
Chyle is formed in lange quantity, and transformed into fat. 
The individual is slow in his mavements, and his strength 
and mind are concentrated in his abdomen ; latamgue trahena 
inglorius alvum, he eats, drinks, and sleeps alternately. 
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When an individual originally encephalic passes into the 
abdominal, he preserves something of his original state. This 
variety is more frequent in large towns than in the country, 
and in Germany, Holland, and England, than in France. 

5. Or cranio-thoracic, is known by the head and chest be- 
ing relatively much larger than the abdomen, and by its 
powerful dense muscles, and moral and physical force. 

6. The cranio-abdominal presents the head and abdomen 
largely developed, and a chest small and contracted. The 
muscles are moderate in size, and plentifully interspersed with 
cellular substance, whence arise the rounded form and soft- 
ness of the female. 

7. Or thoracico-abdominal, presents the small head and 
ample thorax and abdomen, with large muscles, bones, and 
cellular membrane. It is well fitted for patient endurance 
of fatigue. It is more frequent in Asia and Africa than in 
America or Europe. 

Such are the chief varieties of the temperaments, and such 
the physical marks by which they may be distinguished ; but 
im many cases, says Dr Thomas, we require to look only at 
the face to discover the constitution. The forehead indicates 
the proportion of the encephalon ; the part between the forehead 
and mouth is in general in harmony with the development of 
the thorax, and the lower part, including the mouth, chin, 
and inferior portion of the cheeks, is in relation with that of 
the abdominal organs; and hence the relative proportion of 
these parts to each other serves as an index to the particular 
temperament. l 

Having now pointed out the ehief differences of natural 
constitution, let us inquire how far the classification at which 
we have arrived coincides with the phenomena. 

In infancy and childhood we observe a manifest predomin- 
ance of the encephalon and abdomen, with a small and narrow 
thorax. In accordance with this we observe the healthy child 
display, relatively speaking, astonishing energy of passion, and 
greater power of seeking and acquiring knowledge, thanis found 
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at any other period of life. We find it also restless and mo- 
bile, and in constant ‘pursuit of variety to gratify a number 
of faculties.. Locking next to the abdominal development, 
we find the child not only eating often and much, but digest, 
ing vigoroualy,.and deriving strength and nourishment from 
its food. Hence the diseases of infancy’ are almost peculiar 
to these two groups of organs, viz. convulsions and inflam 
mation of the brain or: its membranes, epilepsy, affections of 
the bowels, worms, diarrhoea, tympanites, &c. 

In youth general growth takes place, and shortly the 
thorax. begins to enlarge, the physical powers to-unfold them» 
selves, and the voice to change, but the head still retains its 
supremacy. From the age of twenty to that of thirty the 
eranio-thoracic is in its fullest sway;. the moral and physical 
energy is then great, and a man-shows what he is afterwards 
to become. It is then that genius forces its way against all 
obstacles. After thirty a kind of maturity or equalization 
begins to take place between the three great cavities, and from 
the gradual development of the abdomen the temperament 
changes- to the mixed, and in old age becomes chiefly ab- 
dommal. Of course there are numerous individual excep- 
tions, but this is the general order. 

In men the cranio-thoracic and in women the cranio-ab- 
dominal is more frequent. In women the head and the 
thorax are generally small relatively to the abdomen. But it 
is not only to different ages.and sexes, but even to different 
species of animals, that the preceding rules are applicable . 
We may compare the large head of the shepherd’s dog with 
the smaller head, but enormous thorax and small abdomen, 
of the greyhound; or the relative proportions of the three 
great cavities in the Flanders horse and in the. racehorse, 
and the striking differences in-the size of the organs will be 
not less. apparent than the differences of function or constitu- 
tion. If we compare, in the same way, the same cavities in 
the ox or in the sheep, the same coincidence will arrest the at. 

' tention in a moment. . 
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- Diferent temperaments: enjoy . very: different: degtees of 
health, and are subject to different kinds: of. diseate. The 
marked encephatic is very. prone to over exercise the braña; 
end to give rise to convulsive and, nervous diseases, hypo- 
chondriaaie, and mania. From leaving tlie: thorax end abdo- 
men, naturally feeble, unexcited by sufficient supply of nerm 
ous energy, the dacepbaic.is subject also to asthma, bad di. 
gestion, and its numerous tram. of coneomitant evils. The 
marked thoracic, on the other hand, is subject to- all the dis- 
eases of excited circulation, such as inflammation and rheu- 
mation. The abdominal enjoys on the. whole. good -health 
and vegetative existence, and hie de ave slow. amt of long 
duration. 

A Lnowladge of the constitutions or temperaments of ind’: 
viduals is exceedingly advantageons in:regulating;thecboisect . 
their profession, manner of living, and. general i conduct: A 
due degree of exercise favours the nutrition ef an organ;: in- 
creates its power and facility of function, while deficient:, en- 
excise leads to impesfact autsition and debility: of function; 
and too much leads to an irritable and. unsteady. action, 
speedily degenerating into disse. To praserve the advem- 
tages conferred by a mixed temperument, therefore, a due 
balance. must be preserved im the -exercise and repose of · all 
parts of the system, and none must. be. left to languish in · in 
action. 

Tho exanial or encephalio temperament is one of the most 
disposed to excess and. to disease; and when very marked, 
it is almost always accompanied by discontent, melancholy, 
and sleeplessness. To obviate those inconveniences, : we must 
mederate the exercise of the brain, in never allowing study 
or thinking to continue to fatigue;.in, removing all the er? 
citing causes of great passions, aad in employing, on the 
other hand, the muscles in walking, running, mechanics; 
hunting, gardening, &e. A cheerful repidetwe in a plea. ` 
sent cbuntry, avoiding solitude, heat, and cold, are very ef. 
fectual with the same view. The tepid bath is most useful 
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in moderating the dryness and maction of the skin, an thus 
diminishing cerebral excitement. Vegetables, fruits; anna 
jellies, eggs, and all-easily.digestible substdnées whith for: 
mish much chyle, and develope the abdominal organs, are 
advantageous; und ten; coffee; and stimulants, are frurtfeft: 
Wine ought to be sparingly ussd, and always diluted. ‘The 
meals dugin to be smali and frequent, and followed by re 
pose and rest, ab thinking in the encephalic hapsdes dipes- 
tion. Sleep it of grent consequence to preserve the hbath of 
the encephalic. 

' The thoracic temperament, although less liable to diene, 
requires to avoid excesece as well as the wih; for ah 
though the individual can undergo great physical labowr, yet, . 
if he goes beyond his strength, the effects are proportibmally 
severe and speedy in their progress. He thieks wih diff. 
gulty, und when cireubastances extite and keep up in hiia 
strong and violent passions, his brain is very apt to béconie 
affected. The thoracic development ought in genenil te be 
encouraged by a proper attention to exercise and diet} when 
in excess, it may be gradually moderated by repose, by foro- 
ing study for a short time, and gradually extending it; by 
exciting the brain and abdomen, in short, at the expense of 
the thorax. It is the thoracic constitution thut is pesularly 
subject to inflammation, to rheumatism, &c. and that bears 
blood-letting without injury. 

The abdominal temperament is the most unfavourable, and 
its sabjects are generally inactive und feeble-minded. When 
it is perceived in early life, it may be diminished or remé- 
died by removing abdominal, and employing thorneit and 
o¢rebral stimuli. Frugality, slender repests, fibrinous meats, 
drinks which excite the brain, especially netve phryeical ex- 
ercises, short sleep, and forced study, properly managed, pro- 
duce the best effects. Every disease in this temperament is 
complicated with abduminal disturbance: The other com- 
pound temperaments may be estimated and regulated fret 
the preceding observation. 
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The length to which this article has alresdy extended 
prevents us from saying more than that it is an incalculable 
advantage to arrive at the causes on which. temperaments 
and their varieties depend, as it is only then, for the first 
tinie, that we can ddopt rational measures for securing the 
advantages and modifying the imperfections atténdant upon 
eeh. Qur own experience is strongly in favour of Dr 
Thomas 's adeuracy ; and already we can pefceive innumer. 
able applibationé to be made of his principles to the purposes 
ef education, medicine; and philosophy; and without quars 
rellibg at all with bimi. for not being & Phrenologist, in the 
Widest sdase of that werd; we canhot but express our obligh+ 
tions to him for much useful knowledge; and, in terminating 
our asalysis, ttansfer tò cer pagës the following practical 
mais ch the mode of changing one tempurament inte ah- 
other, They rest entirely. bn the principlb o£. czvitirig thé 
whaker degans whieh we wish to. predoniinate; and on don- 
demning to repose thoke whieh are already too: strong. 

1. The change of temperarbent is most easily obtained at 
the time when tht period of life natarally modifies it. In 
man, the cranic-abddininal child easily berbmies crimiat be- 
ewein I and 14 or crinio-thoracic between 15 and 25; or 
mixed or thoracic between 25 kad 85; dr thotacico-abdeminal 
between 35 and 45. 

2. The development of a particular temperament is ob- 
tained with a facility proportioned to the natural proximity 
of the one sought for to that already existing. It is difficult 
for us to make an abdominal become encephalic; but it is 
not so difficult to convert a mixed into a decidedly thoracic. 

3. The organs to be developed must be exercised gradu- 
ally and in proportion to their natural force. If too little or 
too mucti exerbised, they become diseased, languid, or - 
hausted. 

4. That of organ may be developed by exercise, all the 
teit must be as much as possible in a state bf repose. There 
ate even some organs that cannot be exercised freely if the 
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tion did not probably proceed from any peculiarity in the 
organisation, but from a diseased state of the system. In the 
eourse of the evening I learned, from a conversation between 
his mother and tutor, that the symptoms were increasing to 
a distressing degree, and that all the means which had been 
employed to correct them had been unavailing. Among other. 
things it happened to be mentioned, that <‘ he still: complained 
6 the pain in his head.” This immediately excited my. 
curiosity, and, upon inquiry, I learned that the pain was 
local, and was supposed to be in consequence of a blow which 
he had received on the forehead. Upon this I begged that 
I might be allowed to examine the case; and when the boy 
was brought into the room, and questioned in regard to the 
pain he experienced, he laid his finger exactly upon the 
region of Lower Individuality. As it appeared to me that 4 
physical remedy was more likely to prove effectual than the 
moral means which had hitherto been resorted to, I made out 
a statement of the case, and sent it to Dr ——, from whom I 
received an answer, from which the following is an éxtract :— 
«c There are two kinds of restlessness, one from an exuberance’ of 
* muscular power arising from a kind of besoin, which, in early life, 
“the muscles experience of being called into action, and the other 
* from a prying restless curiosity, wishing to know all that is going 
“on. The latter I conceive to apply to Dr ————’s son. If J am 
te right, then whatever diminishes nervous irritability would be pro- 
er per. If there is any thing like permanent pain, whether funny 
“or tickling, I w be strongly inclined to apply one or two 
ce leeches on Lower Individuality, or one each side of the nose, per- 
“ haps once in 14 or 20 days, unless there is any contra indica. 
* tion, of which I am ignorant, and to pour cold water on the head 
te and forehead regularly night and morning, keeping the hair short, 
“ and he should be prohibited from reading or examining minute ob- 
* jects long at a time, or studying by a bright light, or reading late. 
“ An occasional tepid bath Gat ) in a forenoon, for 15 or 20 
te minutes, is well adapted for equalizing excitement. Only he 
must rub himself pretty y after it with a coarse dry cloth. 
“ Lastly, he should attend strictly to the intestinal functions, which 
“ are almost always imperfectly performed in such a subject; and, 
ce in additien, if my notion is erroneous, so will the inferences and 
t practice here recommended be also erroneous.” , 

This extract I forwarded to my. excellent friends, the father 
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and mother of the little invalid, and, though not Phrenbibgists, 
they readily acknowledged the good sense that wis displiy- 
ed in Dr ——’s remarks, and, at the risk of being tidivuled 
as converts, they availed themselves of part of his stiggestions 
with greater success than they theniselves perhaps had an: 
ticipated. That there might be no mistike as to the frets; I 
applied to Dr for a statement of the purticulats; iif 
sö fat as he recollected thein, and the following is a copy 0 of 
the answer with which he favoured me: 


„ 8th dune, 1827. 
Mr RAR SIR, —As I am not yet initiated into the mysteries 
of your science, I probably do not attach so much importance 
to my son’s case as you do; I have no objections, however, 
to state what I recollect of it. 
My son was, in infancy, a very puny child, and suffered 
from convulsions so severely that we almost despaired of see- 
ing him survive his first year. He was, however, mercifully 
preserved, and grew up to be a tolerably healthy, though not 
a robust boy, being always what is called rather nervous. 
At a very eatly age, perhaps when he was three years old, 
he received a contüsion on his forehead, the scar of which is 
still visible above the root of his nose; but this was not con- 
sidered to have produced any effect oi his health or habits. 
About two years ago, I think, when he was about eight. years 
old, he began to complain of an unpleasant internal sensation 
in his forehead, which he called “ a funny tickling pain,” 
the seat of which he considered to be somewhere under the 
sear, between the eyebraws;.and, at the same time, he was 
annoyed with perpetual coryzi, or with stuffing of tlie ndee, 
indicating a morbid activity of the mucous membrane. This 
was accompanied with a certain increased mobility of the 
whole system, amounting to a fidgety restlessness both of mind 
and body, with an irresistible propensity to touch and handle 
every thing within his reach, riot, as it seemed, with the view 
of ascertaining its nature and properties, but just to gratify 
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the desire he felt to throw his muscles into actioti: When 
talled up in school td.say bis lessoh with the other boys of 
his cls, he could not stä still in His. place for half a minute, 
but was continually shifting bis weight froni one foot to the 
other, and shuffling backwards and forwards. His power of 
confining his attention too seemed at times almdst gone, sò 
that be fell behind his companions in learning, although the 
year before be had given promise of rapid advancement by 
his acuteness. In this state you saw him, aud, imputing tik 
symptoms to some organic affection of the local cerebral otgan, 
described his case to Dr ——, by whose advice two leeches 
were applied, about five months abo, over the part affected, 
and he certainly has experienced a matked abatement of all 
the disagreeable symptoms since that operation was had re- 
course to. 

This is all that I recollect of T——’s case which appears to 
me worth noticing; but, as I may be incorrect in some of 
my recollections, I send this letter to Mr to revise, par- 
ticularly with regard to the dates, there being, I am sensible, 
some very great depression in my cranium where the organ 
for chronology is usually situated; at least there must be if 
your science is good for any thing.—Yout’s, &c. 


To this interesting letter from Dr no farther ex- 
planation seems necessary. I shall merely add, that tHe 
names of all the parties are well known to you, and, though 
it may be as well that they should not appear in print, you 
are perfectly at liberty to make them known to any individual 
who makes inquiries from scientific Hiotiveb.— am, xc. 

' OBSERVATOR. 


e. — TT — 


Norz.— We lay the preceding letter before our readers, 
not from attaching any great importance to the individual 
case, but beeause we are anxious to direct the attention of 
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medical Phrenologists to the closer observation of focal symp- 
toms, and to the rational trial of local remedies. . External 
remedies are applied with much benefit in diseases of the 
thoracic and abdominal organs, and also in acute diseases af- 
fecting the whole brain; and as we can see no good. reason 
why they should not act as beneficially when applied to the 
head as to any other part, we are anxious to have a fair trial 
made. We suspect indeed that this obvious means of cure 
has been neglected much more from mankind regarding the 
mind as altogether independent of organization, and from 
their not being aware of any morbid action going on in the 
head, than from any well-founded contempt of the -efficacy of 
physical remedies locally applied.—Epiron. . 


ARTICLE X. 


Du BEGAIEMENT, ses CAUSES, &c., ET MOYENS TARERAPEC- 
TIQUES POUR PREVENIR, MODIFIER, ov GUERIR CETTE ÍN- 


FInMITE; par M. Ferix Voisin, D. M. P.—Paris, pp. 47. 


SrammERING has generally been ascribed to some physical 
impediment in the tongue, the palate, or some other of the 
organs of speech; but it is easy to show that its cause is of 
a very different origin, and that it rarely, if ever, arises from 
simple malformation of the vocal organs. 

It is justly observed by the author before us, who is (or 
was) himself afflicted to a great degree with this defect of 
speech, and who is therefore no very incompetent judge, that 
the anatomical inspection of the vocal organs does not de- 
monstrate any vice of conformation. “ The persons,” says 


he, „that I have seen, and who, like myself, spoke with difficulty, 
had not, as is alleged, the tongue larger than other people, nor its 
t ents laxer, nor its frenum excessively long, nor the teeth so 
“ as to present any obstacle. It is incontestable, indeed, 
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“ that all. these lesions exist, and I have myself seen every one of 
“ them; but when they do exist, the give rise to phenomena | to- 
“ tally different. To be convinced of this it is only n to. &x · 
“ amme the individuals in whom they present. themselves. We shall 
remark, it is true, a greater or less alteration of | Pronunciation, 
* but never the characteristic symptoms of stammering.” 

If physical malformation were really the general cause of 
stammering, the effect would necessarily be permanent, and 
would affect the same sounds every timè they recurred ; but 
the reverse of this is the truth ; for it is well known that, 
on occasions of excitement, the stammerer often displays a 
fluency and facility of utterance the very opposite of his ha- 
bitual state, and that, as Dr Voisin expresses it, “ urge 
te mettent en colère, ils blasphement avec une énergie qui 
“Wa point échappé aux hommes les moins observateurs.” 
P. 4. But passion or excitement can never remove a phy- 
sical cause, make a large tongue small, set crooked teeth 
straight, or tighten the ligaments of the tongue, and then 
let these imperfections return as soon as the storm is over. 
Such causes, then, may make a person speak thick or low, 
or indistinctly, but his utterance will still be as equable and 
free from stammer as before, and therefore the true stammer 
must depend on a totally different antecedent. 

Dr Voisin proves very clearly, that the real cause is irre- 
gularity in the nervous action of the parts which combine tg 
produce speech. This is shown by analyzing speech. The 
natural sounds, or vowels, are simple, and require only 
one kind of muscular action for their production, hence 
they are almost always under command. The artificial, 
or compound sounds, (hence denominated con-sonants) 
are complex, and require several . distinct and succes- 
sive combinations of a variety of muscles; and it is they 
alone that excite stammering. But it js the, brain that di- 
rects and combines all voluntary notions, and consequently 
every disturbing cause, not local and not permanent, can af. 
fect the voluntary motions of speech only through the me- 
dium of the brain; and irregular action of the brain must 
thus be the indispensable antecedent or cause of the effect— 
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stammering. This will be obvious on reviewing the excit- 
ing causes of that infirmity. 

First, It is no unusual thing to see a person, who is per- 
fectly fluent in conversation, and who has never been known 
to stammer, become grievously affected with it, if called up- 
on unexpectedly to address a public audience. Every one 
will admit that, in this case, there is no physical impediment 
to utterance, but that the cause is in the brain, or organ of 
the mind, and that it consists in an irregular nervous im- 
pulse sent to the organs of speech, and proceeding from a 
conflict between the desire to speak well, the fear of speak. 
ing ill, or perhaps a consciousness of a paucity or bad ar- 
rangement of the ideas which he is expected to communicate, 
or it may be a dearth of words in which to clothe them. In 
every instance the essential circumstance is a conflict or ab- 
sence of co-operation among the active faculties, necessarily 
giving rise to a plurality, instead of to a unity, of nervous 
impulses, and consequently to a plurality, instead of to a 
unity, of simultaneous muscular combinations ; and the irre- 
gular plurality of purposes and of actions thence resulting 
constitutes exactly what is called stammering. 

A striking illustration of the truth of this view is the fact, 
that stammering, or irregularity of action, is an affection not 
. peculiar to the muscles concerned in the production of speech, 
but is common to these, and to all the muscles under the 
power of the will. Wherever two or more diverging pur- 
poses of nearly equal power assail the mind, and prompt to 
opposite courses of action at the same time, there stammering 
appears, whether it be in the muscles of the vocal organs, or 
in those of the feet. We recollect a ludicrous example of 
_ this in a boy at a dancing-school ball in the Assembly 
Rooms, He was dancing very easily and gracefully, and 
with much inward tranquillity and satisfaction, when, on a 
sudden, on raising his head, his wonder was attracted and 
dazzled by the unusual splendour of the chandeliers, which 
he had not before noticed. His feet continued to move, 
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but with evidently less unity of purpose than before, and 
after making a few unmeaning and rather eccentric move- 
ments, or stammering with his feet instead of with his tongue, 
he fell on his back on the floor, and awoke from his reverie. 

Secondly, A person unexpectedly beset by danger stam- 
mers from head to foot, till his presence of mind’ gives him 
an unity of purpose, and decides what he is to do. In this 
instance, it is undeniably the simultaneous existence of oppo- 
site mental impulses that produces the effect. For the same 
reason the sudden recollection, during an animated dis- 
course, of something forgotten, causes a temporary stammer 
and unsteadiness of attitude. In short, a multiplicity of im- 
pulses causes contrariety of action, and contrariety of action 
constitutes stammering. 

The influence which the encephalon exercises over pronuncia- 
“ tion,” says Dr. Voisin, “ is equally established by the observations 
“ continually furnished by eratots, advocates, and public ers. 
“ If the intellectual operations are carried on with rapidity, if 
“ the ideas are clear, numerons, and well-connected, the pronuncia- 
“ tion will be free, easy, and agreeable; if, on the contrary, the 
“ mareh of intellect is slow and difficult, and the ideas are confused 
* and ill arranged, the elocution will partake of the internal trouble, 
“ and the orator, thus accidentally a Stammerer, will soon have fa 
“ tigued his audience by hia repetitions and disagreeable articula- 
* tions.” We have seen the same thing arise from a defi- 
cient supply of words to clothe the ideas that presented 
themselves; the contrariety arising in this instance from the 
ineffectual struggle of a small organ of Language to keep 
pace with the workings of larger organs of intellect. 

Thirdly, The effects of wine and spirituous liquors prove 
the influence of the brain in the production and cure of 
stammering. ‘ Look at that individual, who, without com- 
* mitting any excess, is moderately excited by a few glasses of wine; 
“ lately he was sad, silent, and spiritless; nom, what a metamor- 
* phosis | he is gay, talkative, and Witty ; let him continue to drink, 
“ and go beyond the measure of bis necessities, hig head will be- 
t come embaryaseed, and the fumes of the wine trouble his intel- 
“ Jectual functions. The muscles, subjected to the guidance of a 


wid without power, contract feebly, and the most confused and 
“ marked stammering succeeds to the fluept krone æo late- 
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“ Ly otwerved, pear is. sae the- powerfal -action of the: 

“ brain an the organs of pefcb. 

Fourthly, From the earliest antiquity accidental sammer- 
ing has been noticed by. physicians as frequently. the precur- 
sor of apoplexy and palsy, which could only happen from 
the preceding affection of the brain acting on the. organs of 


Fiftldy, . Voisin himself remarks the well-known fact, 
that stammerers are generally very sensitive and easily irri- 
table, and, at the same time, timid and retiring; thus affyed- 
ing the essential contrariety of emotions in its strongest de- 
gree. M. Voisin forcibly | delineates this state, when he says, 


“ Ishall never forget that, in 1813, when I had finished my studies, 
* and was entering on life, my troubled countenance (ma conte- 
te nance mal assurée,) my embarrassment and monoeyllabic answers, 
“ apd the silence which fear and timidity almost: ee 

“ upon me, gave to many people such an idea of my character 

et I may dispense with quoting the epithet which they were — 
“£ to bestow upon me.” 


Sizthly, Certain emotions, by exciting the brain, direct 
such a powerful nervous influx upon the organs of speech, 
that not only delivers the stammerer from his infirmity for a 
time, but has even sufficed to deliver the dumb from their 
bondage, and enabled them to speak. Esquirol gives a cu- 
rious example of this fact. A dumb man had long endured 
contempt and bad usage from his wife; but, being one day 
more grossly maltreated than usual, he got into such a 
furious rage, that he regained the use of his tongue, and 
repaid with usury the execrations which his tender mate had 
so long lavished upon him. This shows how closely the 
brain influences speech. ; 

Seventhly, Speech is the conductor of ideas, and is useless 
where none exist. Accordingly it is noticed, that idiots, al- 
though they hear well, and have a sound conformatior ‘of 
the organs of speech, and a power of emitting all the natutal 
sounds, are either dumb, or speak very imperfectly. 

Eighthly, Under the influence of contending emotions, as 
is well observed by M. Voisin, the tongue either moves 
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without frusmness, or remains altogether immoveable. This, 
he says, occurs most frequently when Cautiousness or fear, 
and Veneration or respect, are the opposing feelings. Stam- 
mering from this cause diminishes perceptibly, and sometimes 
even disappears, in proportion as the individual regains his 
presence of mind and masters his internal impression. The 
*¢ Observations,“ he adds, “ which I have the sad privilege of mak- 
* ing on myself every day confirm what is here advanced. I have 
“ often intercourse with men for whom I feel so much respect, that 
“ it is almost impossible for me to speak to them when I appear 
ec before them. t if the conversation, of which they at first fur- 
‘ nish the whole, goes on and becomes animated, recovering soon 
* from my first emotion, I shake off all little considerations, and, 
“e raising myself to their height, I discus with them without. fear, 
“ and without the slightest difficulty in my pronunciation.” This 
indicates the supreme influence of the nervous influx on the 
movements of. the vocal muscles, and it is curiously sup- 
ported and illustrated by a fact mentioned by M. Itard, of a 
boy of eleven, who was excessively at fault whenever he at- 
tempted to speak in the presence of persons looking at him, 
but in whom the stammering instantly disappeared as soon as, 
by shutting out the light, he ceased to be visible. This is ex- 
plicable only on the theory of opposite mental emotions. 

Ninthly, As the individual advances in age, and acquires 
consistency and unity of character, the infirmity becomes 
less and less marked, and even frequently disappears alto-. 
gether. In the same way it is generally more marked in 
the morning than in the evening, because the brain has not 
then assumed its full complement of activity, nor been ex- 
posed to the numerous stimuli which beset it in the ordinary 
labours of the day. a 

A late writer scems to us to mistake the effect for the 
cause, when he says that stammerers, being deprived of the 
means of communication with their fellows, become reserved 
and timid in society, and of exquisite sensibility ; for, ac- 
cording to the view we have been unfolding, the natural ti- 
midity and sensibility, instead of being the effect, are in fact 
the chief causes of the stammer or defect in pronunciation. 

Vor. IV.—No XV. 2c 
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And we think this confirmed by his own observation, that 
old age is generally a cure, and that “old men, when inter- 
* rogated op the causes of the amendment, generally attri- 
„ bute it to their having become less hasty, or much wore 
“ moderate and considerate, and in a much less hurry to 
“ force out their ideas. 

The cerebral and mental cause of stammering explains the 
effects of education and the rational mode of cure. 

Speech being the vehicle of ideas, and of no use but to 
convey them, it is obvious that one important condition in 
securing a distinct articulation is to have previously acquired 
distinct ideas. Idiots, having few ideas, never learn to speak. 
For the same reason, children ought not to be forced to 
speak in the way that is generally done. This ill-timed 
haste has the opposite effect, for the subjects of it speak 
Jater and with greater confusion; and the extreme atten- 
tion that is paid to their every word, dispenses them from 
distinct articulation, and causes a bad pronunciation for their 
whole lives, Thisis remarked very often in children brought 
up in towns, They speak earlier, but much less distinetly, 
than those reared in the country. Learning by rote is held 
by Dr Voisin to be very pernicious, as it accustoms the child 
to negligent and upmeaning pronunciation in his repetition of 
the same words. 

It is remarked, indeed, that those who are late of speak- 
ing never speak so distinctly as the others; but here the 
effect is often mistaken for the cause, for the child is long of 
speaking only because his vocal organs are naturally embar- 
rassed, and not because the latter are embarrassed from the 
want of speech, If the organs were not constitutionally im- 
peded, why should any one child be longer of speaking than 
another? The child that stammers has quite as much use 
for speaking as any other, and in general he is stimulated 


` 
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to an infinitely greater degree tó exert’ His power of speech. 
Parents become uneasy, and, by their ill. jadged efforts at hus- 
tening; often cause the very defect they seek to avoid. `< 

From this view it will ‘appear that the cure of stammering 
is to be looked for in removing the exciting causes, and in 
bringing the vocal muscles into harmonious action by deter- 
mined and patient exercise. The opposite emotions, sb ge- 
nerally productive of stammering, may, especially in éarly 
life, be gradually got rid of by a judicious moral treatment, 
—by directing the attention of the child to the existence ‘of 
these emotions us causes, —by inspiring him wich frlendly 
confidence,—by exciting him resolutely to shuri any attempt 
at pronunciation when he feels himself unable to master it, 
K his exercising himself when alone and free from enlotion, 

in talking and reading aloud and for a Length of' tme, 46 ds 
to habituate the muscles to simultaneous and Systematic at- 
tion; and we may add, as a very effectual remedy; by in- 
créasing thé natural difficulty in such h way us tb reguire 
a srronc and UNDIVIDED MENTAL Efron to accomplish 
the utterance ofa bh , and thereby add fo the amoünt of 
nervous energy distributed to the orgahs of speech. The 
practice of Dentosthenes is a most excellent example. He 
cured Hinder of Ayila "Standing by filling hisaniduth 
with pebbles, and accustoming himself to recitations’ {R it 
state. It required strong local action, and a concentritted at- 
tention, to emit a sound without choking himself, of allowing 
the pebbles to drop from his mouth; and this was precisely 
the natural remedy to apply to opposite and contending ella 
tions and divided attention. 

Demosthenes adopted the other most effectua! part of tHe 
means of cure. He exercised himself alone, and free from 
distracting emotions, to such a degree that he constructed’a 
subterraneous cabinet on purpose for perfect retireniéfit, and 
sometimes passed two and three months without ever leaving 
it, having previously shaven one half of his head, that he 
might not be able to appear in public when the temptation 
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should come upon him. And the perfect success which at- 

tended this plan is universally known, His voice passed 
from a weak, uncertain, and unmanageable, to a full, power- 
ful, and even melodious tone, and became. so remarkably 
flexible a as to accommodate itself with ease to the. very pume- 
rous and delicate inflections of the Greak tongue. But asa 
complete cure, or harmonious action of the vocal mugeles, 
can be. obtained only by the repetition of the musgular, ac- 
tion till a habit or tendency io act becomes established; it is 
evident that perseverance is an essential element in jts ac- 
complishment, and that without this the temporary amend- 
ment obtained at first by the excitement consequent upon a 
trial of any means very soon disappears, and leaves the in- 
firmity altogether unmitigated. 

M. Itard, whom we have already mentioned, recommends 
very strongly, where it can be done, to force children ta speak 
in a foreign lapguage by giving them a foreign governess or 
tutor; and the propriety of this advice is very palpable when 
we consider that it requires a more powerful and concentrat- 
ed effort to speak and to pronounce a foreign than a native 
tongue, and that it is precisely a strong, undivided, and long- 
continued mental effort that is necessary to effect a cure. 

M. Itard regards weakness in the muscles of the voice as 
the cause of stammering, and he has. invented, and used 
with much success, a small forked instrument which he 
places under the tongue, in order to give them support. 
We approve highly of the practice, but think his explana- 
tion of its efficacy likely to lead to error. To us it appears 
to serve the same purpose that the pebbles did in the mouth 
of the Grecian orator, viz. to solicit such an amount of per- 
vous stimulus to the parts, and such an effort of attention 
as shall absorb the mind, and prevent its unity of purpose be- 
ing divided by contrary emotions. And the proofs that this 
is the true source of the muscular debility are, that for · all 
purposes expept speaking, the movements of the lips and 
tongue are as powerful and as perfect. as in any ather indi- 
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vidunl, and that old age, which increases real debility, and 
which, therefore, ought to increase stammering if it arose 
from this cause, almost invatiably cures it. We think it 
right to notice this mistake in principle, as, from M. Itard's 
well-metited reputation, his practice is likely to be. followed; 
and as every man will modify it according to his own lights, 
manty, Viewing it as a mere mechanical support, might do so 
im a wrong way, and produce mischief instead of benefit, and 
then blamed him for misleading them. 

It is searcely necessary to add, that debility, in which this, 
in common with many other forms of nervous disease, often 
originates in the young, must be obviated by a due supply of 
nourishing food, country air, regular exercise, and last, 
though not least, by cheerful society, kindness, and encour- 
agement. The use of Phrenology in enabling a stammerer 
to understand his own case, or a parent to direct the treat- 
ment of his child under this infirmity, is so obvious, that we 
reckon it unnecessary to dwell on it. By rendering the na- 
ture and modes of action of the mental powers clear and fa- 
mitar, it aids us in removing every morbid affection of which 
the origin hies in them. 


3—— vu—ñ—ñ— . — 
ARTICLE XI. 


R RSL or an Examination, By Mr Jamas ne Vitis, or 
HE Hans or 148 Convicts on Boarp rue Conrier 
Sup ENGLAND, WHEN 4BOUT To sain FoR New Soor 
WALES IN THE SPRING or 1826. 


Sxxine that no pretension of Phrenology has been more de- 
rided than its direct application to the affairs of life, without 
which it would be a barren and useless discovery, we cannot 
do more good to the cause than by publishing examples of 
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its practical applicatidn: ° Wheti' the male convicts, 148 in 
number, were,aasembled for transportation on byard the ship 
Englandrm spring 1826, under the charge of Ur Thomepn, 
‘a naxy surgeon, Mr De Ville was ‘indaced to go on: board, 
and examine the. whgla gang over head. The experiment was 
suggested by Mr Wardrop of London, whom we: are lea 
fa gee adding a manly avowal of the new science ta his other 
claims to professional distinction, Dr Thomson vas. not pre- 
viously acquainted With the subject. Mr De Ville furnished 
him with 3; distinct, memorandum of the inferred character of 
gach individual convict, and pointed out tha manner in which 
the dispositions of each would probably appear in his gene- 
ral conduct on the. passage. The desperadoes were all spe- 
cifically noted, and a mode of treatment te prevent. mischief 
suggested. One man in particular was noted us very dan- 
genous, from his energy, ferocity, and talent for plots and 
profound dissimulation. His name was Robert Hughes. 

„The history of the voyage is minutely, detailed in Dr 
_ Phomson's Journal, deposited in the Victuslling -O Oe f. and, 
hy the politeness of Dr Weir of that offiee, we wete, in oem. 
pliance with our request, not only immediately, Preh get 
‘with the Journal, but permitted to take extracts and publish 
them. From different parts of a log of above four months, 
we extracted all that concerned the conduct of the canvicts, 
as follows :— ` i 


Lag and Proceedings of the Male Convict Ship England, durin 
Baus“ 10 New South Wales in 1525. 148 Convicts on 


~- Oth May Convicts disposed to be disorderly ; read to them 
y avhority to punish ; and threatened te act upon it, if they did 
not conduct themselves in a more orderly manner. 3 
16% — Same complaint, and difficulty to get thenr to keep 
their births and clothes clean. , 


t 1 


© This charge, fer the anke of economy, is committed to navy surgeons -who 
will undertake it; and it embraces the entire management as well as the me- 
dieal treatment of convicts on the voyage. ‘ 4 
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206M May. Punishment by floggiag for plypgexing and violantiy 
assaulting each other. . ` 

30th —. Symptoms of muting among the convicts," ¢7' o~ 

St —! Roce ved a letter W. N: Taylor, requbating u 
ta sead fer bim as con qs possible, as he had something to ane 
nicate to me privately of the utmost importance. J immediatel 
sent for him, when hë informed me, that John George: — all 
that morntag come to him at the hospital very ear halore heerthe 
other. comvicts were qut of bed, and told him private y that there was 
a conspiracy formed to murder him (W. E. T.) to prevent his giving 
any alarm, and then to murder nie, aud all who-would: not ast 
them to secure the ship, and run her inte South erica, That 
Rosprat Huenks Thomas Jones were at the head of it, and 
it was their intention to carry it into effect the first time the ship 
was in a squall. In consequence of this information,, the fallowing 
memorandum wea given by me to W. E. T. in the form of a pre- 
tection, to he shown to such men as he could trust. As two-thirds 
of the convicts are the most depraved and desperate of characters, 
and robust athletic men, in order to prevent their taking any alarm, 
and assassinating in the prison during the night, as they hag threaten- 
ed to do, or at any future period, however distant, those convicts 
who should divulge their wicked intentions, pre- 
caution was privately: taken, until tha ringleaders could all be dis- 
covered, and salely secured without violence. Mem. “ Dr Thome 
“son will thank W. E. Taylor and other well-dis men tò be 
ce on their guard, and, if pomible, to get such evidence as will en- 
* able Dr T. to act against the malcontents. Dr T. promises pro- 
tection, and his best services with the gevernor of New South 
* Wales, to such men as may appear to him to deservd it.” Some 
of the soldlers had heard in what induced them to apt 
soon to be employed against the. conyicts. This they reported tp 
Dr Thomson. . ' ` 

lst June. Hughes, for assaulting Daniel Dean, was secured and 
double-ironed on under a sentry. Munns applied for protec. 
tion from being strangled or assassinated as was threatened. He 

ve the names of those principally concerned; Robert Hughes, 

always the first), Thomas Jonés, William Brown, James ‘Hawkes, 

and James Norman. Jones gave himself up, oberrisg, he -was 
not the first bullock that had been sold, and hoped he would have a 
fair trial. He was double-ironed and handcuffed. Brown, Hawkes, 
and Norman, were all handcuffed, and placed under dhe somttics. 
Other arrangements followed for safety. Crew armed with out- 


lasses, &c. 
29th September. Landed at Sidney. Court of inquiry on 24; 
Robert Hughes, Thomas Jones, &c. — 


We have not seen the evidence on the trial, but are in- 
formed that the facts of the conspiracy, and the shocking de- 
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pravity af. the mode f. dhe intended murders, were preyed 
beyond all dowht,, and that the share each person had in the 
matter waa in very clase nepondance with the, pod. of 
charanter 4fjxed.to eagh name. by Mr Pe Ville. Hughes was 
egperially maxked by hig. ag a peryg capable, of, a 
murder and: degpleid plots. We. have. ngt. Seen. Mr. De 
Ville’s memorandum, hus subjoin. with great pleasure, Dr 
Thomson’s letter to Mr Wardrop. 


Extract from a Letter of G. Thomson, Eey., Surgeon of the 
Ship England, to James Wardrop, Esq. 
1 , Sydney, October 9, 1826. 

“I have to thank you 1 for your introduction to De Ville 
and Phrenology, „which, I am new ,convinged has a founda- 
tion in truth, and beg you will be kind enough to call on Dr 
Burnett, whom I have requested to show you my journal, at 
the end of which is Mr De Ville’s report, and my report of 
conduct during the voyage; and tikewme to the dapesitions 
against some of the convicts, who you, with your usual 
tactus orwditus, discovered would give m serma. tromble dur- 
ing the voyage, and I think the perusal of them will make 
vou laugh, as they were geing to rip up the: poar.dector. like 
a pig. De Ville is rigtit in every case except one, Thamas 
Jones; but this man can neither read nor write, and, being a 
miilor, he was induced to join the-conspiracy to rise and seige 
the ship; and carry her to South America, being infonmea by 
Hughes, the ringleader, that he would then get, hid Iyesty. 
Observa how De Ville has hit the teal character of Hughes, 
and I will be gratefal to De Vile dll my life v ifor bis report 
ennbled me to shut up in close custody the maleontents, aad 
arrive here not a head minus, which, without the repart, it 
is more than probable I would have been. All the, author 
ties here have become Phrenologists, and L cannot get. my 
journals out of their offices until they have perused and re- 
perused De Ville report, and wih not he a= lets 8 
to send them by the Fairfield.” 
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We cannot conelude withuat bestowiip'a wel Ldeserved 
encomium on Mr De Ville, for so cheerfully undertaking 
and so skilfully performing a task from which all bat a al- 
ous Phrendlogist world have shrunk ‘with a mingted: feeling 
of disgust’ and fear. We regret thet the details in the Bog: 
book ure S0 mengre, atid that Dr Thoinson hay nut tem, howe 


extracts from the evidence on the tri. 4 0 . % “ 
a TT 1 aroti 
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ARTICLE XII. 


` PHRENOLOGY IN GERMANY. - moe 
Cron a Foreign ee l 5 


Ar a time when certain physicians i in England, who. hatievé 
themselves sage and learned, strive to stop the progress of. the 
new philesophy of mind in Great Britain, it is curious to ob: 
serve the steps with which.% advancds every where in Europe, 
as well sl. in other partsaf the world... Althongh the science 
arose in Germany, it was subsequently almost forgotten thare. 
This was not to be wondered at, when we ponsider that. Nis 
_ Goll and Spurzheim, in later years, only published im the 
English and French languages, and that the direption whidh 
the philosophy of mind has. takeh in Germany ia, quiim sgt 
posite to the: rules whith Phrenology, foundedon.expemepna, 
lays down. But it is to be remarked, that the truly lee 
and stivritifie men of Germany aver spoke of Galla dentine 
but with esteem, and with that respect due to all antifa. in- 
vestipationy; and such is still the ase. Though ciranmt 
stan¢es are unfavourable to Phrenoldgy. in that, oapantey, et 
more attention has now began to be bestowed on it, D 
Otto's Damish. work on Phrenolegy has been. favourably rey 
viewed in “ Hecker’s Annalen, ‘* Gegson's and Jedius’ Ma- 
guxin, and “ Huftland’s Bibliothek. > At the university 
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ef Bertin they have begun to make Phrenology an objeet of 
inaugural dissettations, which is proved by the following 
tract, edited 1896, “ De Cerebellum inter et Systema Geni. 
„ talium Sympathia, auet. T. P. Reimbold,” ia whieh the 
author adduces numerous facts to prove that the phrenological 
opinion of the function of the cerebellum is trua The eele- 
brated Dr Froriep has, in his journal Notizen aus dem 
ce Gebiete der Natur. u. Heilkunde“ (one of the best in Ger- 
many), communicated several translations of phrenological 
papers published in England. In the excellent journal of 
Dr Nasse, Zeitschrift fur die Anthropologie” (Psycholo- 
gieal Journal), Phrenelogy is now frequently again spoken 
of; nay, the sagacious Dr Amelung has lately (in the first 
number for 1826), in a very acute paper on Insanity, ad- 
duced opinions and views which, he himself confesses, are 
founded on observations of the Phrenologists. Farther, 
Hufeland, in Berlin, undoubtedly one of the first scientific 
medical men of Germany, and Vogel, in Rostock, a most in- 
genious author, have recently paid a just ‘tribute to the 
science. — 
“ — at Ilse bed the worthy mae (De day Ralf bos 
“ ture upon his new doctrine, and I am perfectly convinced that 
he ought to be reckoned amongst the most remarkable phenomena 
* of the 18th century, and his DOCTRINE AMONGST THE GREAT- 
*r AND THE MOST IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS OF THE N 
e AURAL SCIBNCES. It is necessary to see and hear himself in ` 


c order to acknowledge a man equally far from all charlatanism, 
er falsehood, and transcendental enthusiasm! Endowed with a 
s rare degree of talent for observation, of sagacity and philoso- 
% phical judgment; grown up in the lap of nature, he ob- 
er served a vast multitude of phenomena in the whole field of 
ic beings, which before were not at all or only superfi- 
“cally kn known ; he has united tham with ingenuity, found their 
ical relations, drawn conclusions from them, and deter- 

te min truths, which are of the greatest value, just because 
“ y are drawn from the source of experience and daily life. 
e Nobody has been so decided an opponent of Dr Gall’s doctrine 


* as I, and nom, after having full satigfied n myself of the profundity 
ct of his intellect, and of the palpable wre science, I 


Aaf’: Darstellung der Gall’shen Lehre, p. 117. 
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“ been obliged to believe in it. Upon the whole, I agree entirely 
„with Gall, that the spiritual part of our nature acts by the 
“ means of organs; that this material condition for the exercise 
“ of mind not only is necessary as to its grosser, but also as to 
“ its fmer functions; that the brain is the organ of the mind; 
“ and that there is great probability for supposing that, as the 
“ external senses have their peculiar organs in the brain, so 
must also the internal have theirs.” 

Vogel expresses himself in this manner: —“ True it is, that 
“ the most palpable facts prove Dr Gall to be a most distin- 
‘* guished dissector of the brain, a sagacious observer of men 
* and human actions, an ingenious philosopher, and a firm friend 
“of truth. True it is, that Gall, by a great quantity of experi- 
ments, instituted before the eyes of the highest authorities, 
“ has procured for his doctrine esteem and attention, and that 
“ this acience, by every opportunity, deserves to be tried and ap- 
“ plied.” 


ARTICLE XIII. 


OUTLINES of PHRENoLoGyY ; being also a MANUAL of REFER- 
ENCE for the Marxep Busrs. By G. Spursnem, M.D. 
With a Frontispiece. London: Treuttel, Wurtz, and Richter, 
80, Soko Square. 1837, pp. 100, price 2s. 6d. ` 


Tuss little work is designed to accompany the busts marked 
with the phrenological organs. It is brief, comprehensive, 
and perspicuous, and will prove highly convenient and use- 
ful to incipient students of Phrenology. l 

Section first treats of the general principles of Phrenology ; 
section second, of the special faculties of the mind ; and sec- 
tion third, of the usefulness of Phrenology. 

The following is mentioned as the Best manner of study- 
ing Phrenology.” 


„ SELF-CONVICTION depends on self-observation. Whoever, 
“ therefore, wishes to form an opinion concerning the reality of 


1 % ed d 
Ein Beitrag zur Gerichtsartzlichen Lehre von der Z 
Stendal. 1825, p. 91. ` 
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4e Phrenwlagy, must uke -himbelf acquainted, (I.) With the 
« situation of the. speeial- organs; (A) With their relative de- 
ce velopment in each individuel considered; (3.) With the dif- 
“u ferent temperaments, as giving more or less energy to the 
« fanctions of the organs; and (4) With the true meaning of 
“ each fundamental faculty of the mind as adopted. in ‘Phrenclo- 
ce gy. Assisted by this knowledge, every one will be, able to 
“-cetvvince himself that the special powers of the mind are ma- 
“ nifested, by the instrumentality of individudl putts of the 


“ brain.” : 

In this work, Dr Spurzheim introduces the doctrine of the 
Temperaments as an elementary part of Phrenology, as indi- 
cative of Activity. We have made several observations on 
the theory of Dr Thomas, reviewed in a preceding article, 
and have found it strongly confirmed. If it shall ultimately 
prove correct, it will form a great practical accessign to the 
science. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 12, 1827.—Mr Simpson read an account of the Mo- 
zambique skulls lately presented by Dr Sibbald. Mr Lyon 
read some observations upon the development and talents of 
Mr Vandenhoff. A portrait of Dr Spurzheim was presented 
by Mr Stewart Watson, for which the best thanks of the So- 
ciéty were directed to be returned to him. Casts of the 
skulls of Griffiths, Digley, and Mackaen, murderers, were 
presented by Sir James Gardiner, who, being present, gave 
the Society an account of their characters. The Society re- 
turned their thanks to Sir James for his donation. Two 
skulls of ancient Greeks, presented by —— Smith, Esg. Se- 
cretary to the Senate of the Ionian Isles, were laid on the 
table; and a Burman skull, and 3 skulls of the Vedah Tribe 
of Ceylon, were presented by Mr Lyon. Sir James Gar- 
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diner made some interesting observations regarding the didn- 
tal sinus and the size of the eye: Sir James was solicited 
to favour the Society by putting the observations made by 
him in writing. Mr Ells, the keeper of the Museuth, was 
authorised to give casts of those Skulls belonging to the So- 
ciety, which they are at liberty to communicate, in 
to any other Phrenological Sobiety, for casts of any skulls 
they may possess. ' a a , , 
April 26.—Mr Scott read a letter from Dr Collier, Cey- 
lon, accompanying donatioh of 12 Ceylonese skulls. The 
skulls were exhibited to the Society, and their thanks order, 
ed to be returned for so valuable a present. Mr Simpson 
read farther Observations on Force, by Sir George S. Mac- 
kenzie, Bart. The session of the Society terminated, and 
they adjourned till November. 


. ERRATUM. 


In last report of the proceedings of the Phrenological Society, under date 
January 4, 1827, instead of The president was instructed to write to Dr 
„“ Spurzheim, accepting of his offre to Jeeture in Edinburgh in December next, 
“ which was agreed to, read ‘‘ The president was instructed to return thanks 
& to Dr Spurzheim for his kind compliance with the request of the Society to 
4 lecture in Edinburgh in December next. : 


: 
Lan che I Spuraheim hag just, concluded a tj of lee- 
tures at the London Institution, which was attended hy up- 
wards of seven hundred auditors. His collection of specimens 
is rapidly isiereesing, and fs open for inspection at otse, 
No f, Gower Street, every Thursday, from 2 tu 4 elne, At, 
that time also he answers any question or objection conceming 
‘Phrenology. Admission is easily obtained, although not indis- 
criminately granted. Tickets are distributed. among. the friends 
of the science, and to those who apply for them. The. indini. 
duals attending Dr Spurzheim's lectures have the first access. 
Dr S. wih lecture in Edinburgh in January 1828, in compliance 
with the soligitatioms of the friends of the. aciemce in this oity. 
He will lecture in Hull on his way north. He leaves England. 
on a visit to the continent till October. 
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HvLL.—A Society has been established here “for the pur- 
t pose of phrenological inquiry,” of which the learned and es- 
teemed Dr Alderston is president. Some interesting papers, as 
well as dissections of the brain, have been brought forward, and 
many valuable facts recorded in the minutes n of the pro- 
ceedings in corroboration of the truth of Phrenology. We beg 
leave to solicit from the secretary of the Society a commanica- 
tion of these papers and facts for the Journal. Mr G. Combe 
has been el an honorary member of the Society. 


Lrverroot.— We copy the following notice from the Albion 
Liverpool newspaper of Monday, 21st May, 1827 :—“ We per- 
“ ceive, by the advertisement, that Dr Cameron intends to com- 
ec mence his lectures on Phrenology on Monday next, the 28th 
* instant, in the hall of the Lyceum, at one o'clock. We have 
read the prospectus, which is a copious one, and must con- 
fess, that the vast variety of subjects to be treated of shows 
* to us this science in a new shape, and makes it appear some- 
“ thing else than a mere map of the head. If the topics held 
forth in these lectures are at all judiciously considered, they 
must be attended, to the Phrenologist or nonphrenologist, 
“both with interest and instruction. In recommending the 
“ perusal of this prospectus we quote its introduction, explain- 
s ing Dr C.’s reasons for lecturing upon this subject at the pre- 
* gent time :— 

4 Dr Cameron has been induced to lecture at the present 
ee time, owing to a very general report that he had ceased to 
“ support the doctrines of Phrenology, in consequence of Mr 
“J 's article upon this subject in a late number of the 
% Edinburgh Review. — — U— a 

“< Dr C., in contradicting this, begs to recommend fo those 
~ who have yielded, or who are inclined to yield, to the opinion 
c of the reviewer, to read the answer Mr Combe. The 
~ reader will then see, that this high literary authority has not 
“ adduced any argument which has not been already refuted, 
“ nor contrived any witticism which has not been surpassed. 

te Dr C. begs also to assure those individuals who will allow 
ce this reviewer to sway their belief, that the two former at- 
“ tempts in the seme journal to demolish this‘science, one twen- 
“ ty years ago, by Dr Thomas Brown, the other ten ago, 
Dr John Gordon, both exceed this third ion, the 

* Gest in metaphysical reasoning, and the second m a knowled 
“ of anatomy and physiology. The pleusibility of thie arti 
of Mr J. s is the natural of the exertion of a mind of the 
“ first order, which can confer seeming truth either side 
“ of a speculative question, in which light alone Mr J. has been 
« pleased to consider Phrenology. He sete the cunsideratian 
“ of farts entirely aside, or disingenuossly perverts those which 
e he happens to allude to. 
Saxerrizip.—Great attention to Phrenology has been excited 
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in this town by the delivery of an able lecture on the Phiteso- 
phy of the Hindoos, by Mr Montgomery. 

Corennacen.—-Our indefatigable friend Dr Otto has sent us 
the first number of a Phrenological Journal Published by him in 
Danish. The contents are, —I. The Study, Value, and Practical 
Utility of Phrenology.—-2. Outlines of the System of Phrenology, 
and Vindication of its Principles —3. On the Influence of Ama- 
tiveness on the Sentiments and Intellectual Faculties, (translated 
from the Phręnolagical Journal published in Edinb ).—4. 
Remarkable Criminal Cases.—5. Fhe Progress of Phrenojogy.— 
This work has already obtained an extensive circulation, not 
only in Denmark, but also in Sweden and Norway. Otto 
bas also published another work, the title of which is, “ Phre- 
“ nology applied to Crimes and Criminals,” a series of Psycho- 
logical Essays, by C. Otto, M.D. &c. It is a reprint of some 
papers on this subject published in his medical journal Hygæa. 

ts contents are,—J. Remarks on Crime, Punishments, and Re- 
sponsibility in general.—2. The Murderer P. H. Nissen; his 
imes and Life compared with his cerebral Development, (he 
mixed poison for his father and mother).—3. On Infanticide ; 
its Motives, Causes, and Imputability. (He shows that infanti- 
cide only in very rare cases is to be considered as a true crime; it 
is rather a sort of insanity.)—4. The Infanticide, Ane Nieledatter. 
—5. Remarks on Destructiveness. (The direction and abuses of 
this propension.)—6. The Murderer Adolph Mall, (murdered his 
mother, brother, and friend ; his life and his misdeeds compared 
with his skull ).—7. Observations on Conscientiousness.—8. The 
Murderer Peder Mikkelsen, (murdered his son-in-law).—9. Ac- 
quisitiveness in its Directions-——10. Conclusion. 

Epmisures.—We have received an able Essay on Indivi- 
duality and Memory, which, if possible, shall appear in our next 
number. Also an interesting communication on Concentrative- 
ness and Constructiveness, ‘hich is at present under considera- 
tion. . 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue conductors of the Phrenological Journal have received 
numerous complaints from country subscribers, of delay in re- 
ceiving their copies, and beg to mention, that the general cause 
of it is the following :—A subscriber in the country desires his 
bookseller in the country to the Journal. This book- 
seller writes to his correspondent in Edinburgh to forward each 
number with his first parcel after publication. But if the coun- 
try bookeseller’s trade be not extensive, there may be no parcel 
to him from his correspondent in Edinburgh for weeks or months 
in succession; and in this way the Journal may lie with the 
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1 
Edinburgh correspondent a long time before it is sent off. The 
remedy for this is, for country subscribers to send an order di- 
rect to the publishers in Edinburgh or London, whose names are 
on the title- „ desiring them to transmit each number imme- 
' diately on publication, pointing out, at the same time, by what 
conveyance tt is to be sent. If this is inconvenient or expensive, 
the next best method would be, to employ a bookseller in the 
country who is attentive to business, and frequent parcels 
from Edinburgh or London. The conductors solicit every in- 
formation on this subject from the subscribers, as they anxiously 
desire to attain punctuality in delivery of the copies. 


THE 
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ARTICLE I. 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE RELATION BETWEEN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND 
THE FUNOTIONS OF ANIMALS. 


By Thomas Sandwith, Surgeon, and Member of the Hull Phrenological 
Society, &. 


“ Whether the views of Gall and Spurzheim may be verified or not, our la- 
bours in this direction must be productive, must bring with them collateral 
advantage.” LAWRENCE. 


(Read to the Hull Society, May 1827.) 


In a former essay, of which the substance is known to most 
of you, an endeavour was made to prove, from the closest 
analogy, that the a priori objection against Phrenology, viz. 
that the brain manifested none of the separate organs described 
by its founders, was untenable, the objection being equally ap- 
plicable to the established theory of the functions of the spinal 
chord. The nature of the evidence on which Phrenology is 
erected was exhibited. The science was also shown to be in 
harmony with many phenomena otherwise inexplicable, as 
monomania, drunkenness, dreaming, somnambulism, the re- 
Vor. IV.—No XVI. ` 2 n 
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sults of education, and national character. Several objec- 
tions, having their origin in profound ignorance of compara- 
tive anatomy, were refuted, and others adverted to,—euch as 
the tendency of the new theory to materialism, atheism, &c., 
—as being at length exploded. It would have been an easy 
matter to refute another objection commonly made by pre- 
tenders to anatomical knowledge, viz. “ that the form of the 


te cranium is no criterion of the configuration of the brain, a no leas 
competent observer than Cuvier himself having said, that in all 
“ mammiferous animals the brain is moulded in the cavity of the 
“ cranium, which it fills exactly; 20 that the description of the os- 
“ seous part affords us a knowledge of at least the form of 
“ the medullary mass within.“ I have now the honour of calling 


the attention of the Society to another important considera- 
tion, viz. the relation that obtains, throughout the animal 
kingdom, between the development of the nervous system and 
the functions of animals. ‘ The visible fabric of the brain 
c differs most widely in quadrupeds, birds, fishes, insects,—and 
“ there is an equal difference in their intellectual phenomena, appe- 
c tites and instincts, every variation in construction being accom- 
“ panied with a corresponding modification of function. T The ob- 
jectors to Phrenology are unwilling to believe the notion of 
the perfection or deficiency of the manifestations of any men- 
tal faculty being at all dependent on the size or form of a 
portion of the brain. If, however, the proposition just. stated 
be established, its truth must be admitted. We shall ob- 
- serve also, as we proceed, abundant evidence of the truth of 
Mesers Gall and Spurzheim's theory of the origin of the ner- 
vous system, viz. “that it is not an unit, but consists of 


“ many essentially different parts, which have their own individual 
“ origins, and are mutually in communication.” This proposition, 


which is collateral and independent of the former, it is desir- 
able to keep in view. 

Wher we examine any given portion of the nervous sys- 
tem,—the brain, the spina? chord, the ganglions, or any part 
of these,—we can discover nothing of the functions which 
any of these perform. We do not, as in some of the other 


* Covier's Comparative Anatomy, vol. ii, p. 13. + Lawrence. 
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organs, perceive a mechanical connexion between the struc- 
ture and its particular uses; but when we take a compara- 
tive survey of the nervous systems of the entire animal king- 
dom, the result is very different. It is then “ the simplifica- 
. fonction (a seon im Connexion with fll deo 
velopment of nervous matter, deficiency with imperfect or- 
ganization, and absolute negation of function, with a corre- 
sponding chasm in the structure of the nervous system: and 
this is true, not only ‘ of the four great departments of the 
“ animal kingdom, but is equally so in each department. 
Being strictly experimental, this evidence is highly valuable. 
To compare a perfectly organized animal, in which there is 
corresponding perfection of function, with another in which 
structure and function are alike defective, is the same in 
effect as to ascertain the functions of the more gifted animal 
by the mutilation of its organs. It is, indeed, with the ex- 
ception of the facts supplied by pathology, the only kind of 
evidence open to the physiologist. The nerves themselves 
admit of mutilation and division, and to experiments of this 
kind we are indebted for our recent knowledge of the func- 
tions of the spinal marrow. But when the centre of the sys- 
tem is invaded by the knife, many impediments besides death 
defeat the purpose of the experimenter. “ The animals of 
«c inferior classes,” says Mr Lawrence, are so many subjects of ex- 


* periment ready prepared for us, where any organ may be observed 


“ under rig variety of simplicity and complication in its own 
te existence alone, or in combination with others. 
Being presented, then, with experiments prepared by the 
haod of nature, who has, as it were, performed the necessary 
mutilations, and left no wound or scar, and no embarrassing 
disturbance of function, it is our business to examine them 
with attention, in osder to ascertain whether they agree with 
the conclusions at which we have arrived by their means. 

In the lowest order of animals, zoophytes, many of which 
seem to form a connecting link between the animal and vege- 


Lawrence, p. 101. 
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table kingdoms, and in some worms, which again connect 
zoophytic animals with the tribes above them, no nervous 
system is discoverable. The actions of these animals being 
apparently automatic, as in plants, which the radicated ones 
so greatly resemble, neither brain nor spinal chord are neces- 
sary; and indeed the existence of nerves has only been infer- 
red from their being apparently endowed with sensation. 
But this mode of proof is by no means conclusive, since in 
them, as well as in the mimose and other vegetables, which 
are sensible to the action of light and other stimuli,* sensibi- 
lity may depend on inherent irritability,—a property, accord- 
ing to Haller and Wilson Philip, possessed by animals, and 
to which nervous power is superadded. Indeed, so long as 
a nervous system is denied to such remarkable vegetables as 
the Dionea Muscipula, Hedysarum gyrans, and Vallisneria 
spiralis, there is no good reason, short of demonstration, why 
it should be assigned to zoophytic animals. Some zoophytes, 
however, as the long-armed Polypi, impelled by the sense 
of hunger, introduce food into their mouths by voluntary 
motions. In them, therefore, a nervous system of some 
kind or other must be admitted; but, as no distinct appara- 
tus can be detected, Cuvier thinks that the nervous matter 
must be equally diffused over the whole body. To distin- 
guish this kind of nervous system from the cerebro-spinal 
and ganglionic, it is called by Macleay the mollicular, each 
molecule being analogous to a ganglion or centre of sensa- 
tion; and it is this supposed peculiarity which accounts for 
the vivaciousness of such animals, many of which, it is well 
known, may be multiplied by division. For, as Cuvier ob- 
serves, it is only in the animals that are most perfect, and 


approach nearest to man, that the connexion of the different parts 
“ of the nervous system, and the presence of its central parts, is ab- 
“ solutely necessary to the existence of the animal.“ T 

We see, then, in the lowest link of animal existence, a re- 


vide Smith’s Introduction to Botany, p. 2. 7 Cuvier, vol, ii. p. 20. 
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lation between the structure and functions of the nervous 
system. The evidence, indeed, is only inductive, but it 
strengthens and becomes positive as we proceed. The ac- 
tions of the acephalous mollusca, which are next in order, are 
simply vital, and of course automatic; so much so, that be- 
ing destitute of senses and voluntary motion, even the sexes 
are enclosed together in the same shell, in the same animal. 
We know that the actions of the vital organs, in vertebral 
animals, are involuntary, and, though remotely connected 
by the nerves with the animal powers, are to a certain extent 
independent of them. Of this truth the phenomena of apo- 
plexy, concussion of the brain, &c. are illustrations. We 
know also that their movements are owing to certain ganglia, 
which at the same time isolate and connect the vital and ani- 
mal functions, and are reciprocally the same to each other. 
Such being the condition of the oyster, it has neither brain 
nor chord, but two ganglia, one at each extremity of the ani- 
mal; and these are the sources of its visceral nerves.. 
Endowed with senses, instincts, and voluntary motion, the 
nervous systems of the cephalapodous mollusca, as the cuttle- 
fish and calmar, and of the gasteropoda, as the snail and 
. slug, approach nearer to that of vertebral animals, the infe- 
rior orders of which the former so nearly resembles. These 
creatures, indeed, have no spinal chord, but the nervous col- 
lar which encircles the esophagus is probably analogous; and 
they have a brain in the head, bilobed in the cuttle-fish, and 
lunated in the snail, in both giving origin to the nerves of 
sense. The head of the cuttle-fish is actually pierced with | 
holes for the transmission of the nerves. Both have also a va- 
riable number of ganglia for the nerves of the vital apparatus 
connected to the brain and to each other. We know little of 
the instincts of the snail. In the actions attendant on one of - 
the strongest of the passions it resembles the higher animals, 
‘and, as in those of the preceding class, its power of restora- 
tion is considerable, being able to regenerate a head and tail. 
One of the instincts of the cuttle-fish is curieus. Underneath 
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its liver is a gland, which secretes an inky fluid, the material, 
in fact, of which, it is said, the Chinese manufacture Indian 
ink ; this fluid the animal uses to darken the water when pur- 
sued by its enemies, and in this manner escapes observation. 

Crustaceous animals, the larva of insects, insects them- 
selves, and worme; the annulosa of aaturalists in many re- 
spects resemble each other. The bodies of these animals are 
divided into segments, each portion having to a certain ex- 
tent a vitality of its on; and, as might be expected, a gene- 
ral analogy runs threughout their nervous systems. These 
consist of a brain, two, sometimes as in the larva af the ten- 
thredo, fourlobed, a collar surrounding the œsophagus, and 
a medullary chord consisting of a series of ganglia, ome occu- 
pying each segment of the body, and connected by a double 
row of nervous iaternodes. From these ganglia arise the 
nerves of the senses of the vital and voluntary powers. In the 
crab the knotted chord assumes the form of an oval ring of 
medullary matter; but the exception only confirms the rule. 
. det uty keto mola, eagle gar 
e glia, not placed in a straight direction, one behind the other. 


It would require another Swammerdam to ascertain whe- 
ther the instincts of the annulosa depend on the size and 
form of their encephala. The extraordinary tenacity of life 
in these animals, some of which, as the apus, in this respect 
resemble polypes, is owing probably to the inferiority of the 
brain when compared with the rest of the ganglionic system. 
This vivacious animal, which inhabits ponds, ‘is often dried in 
summer, but revives on the return of water. The brain of in- 
sects being equalled in size by a single ganglion of the spinal 
chord, accounts for their amazing powers of motion. If an insect 
is cut in halves, the caudal will outlive the cerebral extremi- 
ty, and during the remainder of its life the functions of the 
upper half will remain unimpaired. A working ant has been 


© Treviranus Biologie, I. v. p. $81. 
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korn to.drag ten pupe into a place of security, after the 
posterior part of its body was cut off.“ All which is agree- 
able to a law of the animal economy already stated, that, 
in proportion as we descend in the scale of existence, the nervous 
** system is less concentrated in a particular region of the body, and 
, more equally distributed to all the parts. f But the most extra- 
“T gradual changes that to place in tho iel marrow of tho com: 
ce — buttery (pieris brassica) from the time it has ob- 
* tained its full size to its assumption of the imago. 1 A particular 
account of their mutations has been given in Kirby's and 
Spence's Entomology, which consist, generally speaking, of a 
progressive shortening of the nervous internodes, their flexure, 
the approximation of the ganglions, the obliteration of some of 
their nerves, the amalgamation of two or more ganglions, the 
absorption of the first ganglion by the brain, the enlargement of 
another already formed by the union of two, at the expense of 
one or two others; and, finally, the lobes of the brain, which 
formed an angle with each other, becoming horizontal. These 
observations prove that the development of the nervous sys- 
tem is altered to accommodate it to the altered functions of 
the animal in its new stage of existence, in which there being 
a complete change in all its functions and organs, a corre- 
sponding alteration of its nervous system was required. 

The actions of insects have in all ages attracted the atten- 
tion of mankind. ( Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider 
“her ways, be wise; and the habits of the bee, silkworm, 
and spider, are equelly pregnant with moral instruction. 
On the other hand, the grasshopper is like many other mor- 
tals, 


An evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill.” 
These, in the opinion of my friend, the learned William 
Spence, depend not on one instinct, but many; and that 


* Blumenbach, by Gore, 221. + Cuvier, vol. ii. p. 103. 
$ Kirby and Spence, vol. iv. p. 24. 
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these, again, are, to a certain extent, under. the control 
of reason, he has proved by the circumstance of theirhaving 
external senses, which would be useless without intellect, 
and by their docility, memory, and balancing of motives. 
The ants on which Bonaparte amused himself with experi- 
ments at St Helena, though they stormed his sugar-basin 
when surrounded with a fosse of water, desisted when it was 
surrounded with vinegar. This he mentions as a proof of 
the power they have of controlling their instincts, and may 
be instanced as evidence of their free agency. Without me- 
mory, bees, flying as they do to great distances, could not 
find their way home; and, for the docility of insects, we 
need go no farther than the story of M. Pelison, who, 
„ when he was confined in the Bastile, tamed a spider, and 
taught it to come for food at the sound of an instrument !” 
or Sir Joseph Banks's spider, who, having lost five legs, chang- 
ed his trade of weaver, and became a hunter! The theory 
of a variety of instincts receives confirmation from their suc- 
cessive appearance in animals, of which truth numerous illus- 
trations might be given. A perfect locust acquires the new 
instinct of using its wings, its migratory instinct, and, if a 
female, that of depositing its eggs in an appropriate situation 
at different periods. To the followers of Locke, who consi- 
dered the mind to be one and indivisible, the thirty-six or- 
gans of the Phrenologists have given great offence. What 
will they say, then, to Mr Spence, who, speaking of the bee, 
says, “ I have now instanced at least 30 distinet instincts 
“ with which every individual of the nurses amongst the 
“ working bees is endowed,” and concludes by saying, after 
the enumeration of many more, that, when all the rest are 
added, the number might perhaps be doubled! Whether 
the parallel between the insect-metaphysician, and the foun- 
ders of Phrenology, extends to the specific developments of 
the brain, remains alone to be discovered. 

From the higher orders of invertebral to the lower verte- 
bral animals the transition is easy, the gasteropodous mol- 
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lusca forming a connecting link between them; and when 
we consider, to say nothing of their vital functions, that the 
actions of reptiles and fishes are for the most part sensual- 
and instinctive, we shall expect a meaner development of 
brain than in animals of higher rank. Accordingly in 
fishes this organ is almost fluid, and does not fill the cra- 
nium. The cerebrum consists of two hemispheres, which are 
without convolutions, and are actually less than the origins 
ol the olfactory nerves. The thalami and striated bodies, 
the cerebral ganglia of Spurzheim, are as large as the hemis- 
pheres ; and the cerebellum is larger than the entire brain. 
Under the hemispheres are two or more tubercles, analogous 
probably to the corpora quadrigemina of mammiferous ani- 
mals, which, as in them, are the true optic ganglions. The 
magnitude of the olfactory tubercles, of which there are two 
pairs in the perch and salmon, accounts for the remarkable 
sense of smell in fishes, of which superiority naturalists have 
left on record many curious examples.“ These animals,” 
says M. Serres, “ have the largest quadrigeminal tubercles, 
« and the most remarkable eyes and optic nerves.” The 
“ eye of a codfish,” says Dr Fleming, is. equal in size to 
« that of an ox ;” and their reproductive powers, which bear 
a proportion to the size of their cerebellum, may be estimated 
by the profusion of their spawn. In reptiles, except the ser- 
pent, “ which is more subtle than the other beasts of the 
“ field,” the anterior third of each hemisphere appears to be 
a bulb orroot for the olfactory nerves. In all other respects 
there is a general resemblance between the encephala of 
these animals. It is worthy of remark, that some indivi- 
duals of these orders, which, according to the tables of Cu- 
vier, are pre-eminent for the relative size of their brains, 
have some degree of intellect. Trout become very docile, 
and old carp are said to be wary and cunning. A variety of 


* Monro’s Comp. Anat. p. 127. 
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tricks are taught to the cobra de capello, boa, and other ser- 
pents. Toads, and even crocodiles, have become tame, and 
learned to know their benefactors. . 

It has been doubted by some naturalists whether fishes 
and reptiles have taste and hearing; but that the nerves of 
these senses is feebly developed is certain. In fishes the au- 
ditory nerves arise so near to the origin of the fifth pair, that 
they have been considered as the same; and the nerves 
which supply the tongue are branches of those which pro- 
ceed to the gills. A similar analogy runs throughout the 
remainder of their nervous systems. Like the nerves, both 
cerebral and spinal, the spinal chord is in proportion to the 
bulk of the body, and not to the brain with which it is con- 
nected ; as in insects and zoophytes, it is this circumetance 
which accounts for the tenacity of life and powers of restora- 
tion of many reptiles. Tortoises will live for months after the 
removal of their brain, and the head and eyes of the deool- 
lated newt are regenerated. In serpents, which have no 
arms, there are no brachial nerves ; and their size in fishes 
is proportional to the comparative smallness of those rudi- 
ments of arms, the fins. Again, as these latter animals re- 
spire by gills instead of lungs, the distribution of the preumo- 
gastric nerve (par vagum) presents important deviations from 
its usual course in vertebral animals. Are we then to be- 
lieve that the divisions of the nervous system, which apper- 
tam to the senses and voluntary powers, are adapted to the 
condition of the animal, and that the carresponding dagra- 
dation of the cerebral portion, which belongs to the mesi- 
festations of the mental functions, is merely accidental? Mr 
Charles Bell has.said, “There are.mo accidents in nature !” 

Not much higher in the scale of intelligence, for “ they 
4t sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather inte bare,” 
birds have a brain analogous to that of reptiles and fishes. 
It consists of six distinct masses or tubercles; two hemise 
pheres, two thalami, a cerebellum, and medulla oblongata. 
The hemispheres consist principally of the striated bodies ; 
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and the thalami, as in reptiles and fishes, are round and hol- 
low. The cerebellum is also hollow, and, consisting of but 
one lobe, has no cerebellar commissure or pons, and the 
pyramidal and olivary bodies are hardly apparent. Their 
existence was denied by Cuvier and others; but until Gall 
and Spurzheim appeared, anatomists were not aware that 
these, and the restiform bodies, are the rudiments of the 
cerebrum and cerebellum. The surface of the brain pre- 
sents no convolutions,—a most important deficiency, and a far 
more striking characteristic of defect than the comparison of 
relative sive and weight; and they want the commissures 
called corpus callosum and fornix, and, of course, the sep. 
tum lucidum and mamillary bodies. But they have, accord- 
ing to Dr Spurzheim, analogous organs of communication. 
The olfactory tubercles arise from the point of the hemis- 
pheres, of which they appear to be a mere continuation. 
Between the cerebral ganglia, or corpora striata, and thala- 
mi, as they are called, there are four roundish bodies, similar 
to those of fishes, analogous probably to the corpora quadri- 
gemina of mammiferous animals, and, as in them, proportion- 
ed to the size of the optic nerves. Birds, like fishes, having 
no diaphragm, are without phrenic nerves; the nervus acces- 
sorius is wanting for a similar reason; and, as might be ex- 
pected, the facial nerve is hardly developed. 

Between the instincts of birds, which, in the gregarious and 
migratory species, are very remarkable, and their cerebral 
eonfigurations, Messrs‘Gall and Spurzheim have discovered 
a relation. The aquatic differ in this respect from land birds ; 
and of the passeres, the brain of the male, which sings, is 
different from that of the female, which cannot sing. „Sgain, 
birds which build nests and provide for their young are un- 
like the cuckoo and ostrich, whose heads are similar, and in 
which these instincts are never manifested, and so an through. 
out the entire range of their propensities. That many birds 
have intellectual powers is evident from the docility of the 
parrot, raven, and falcon. The gull, the wild duck, and the 
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plover, will feign lameness, to lead intruders from their 
young. And the conduct of the hooded crow (corvus cor- 
pix) in obtaining food from the larger shellfish, is perfectly. 
rational. Dr Fleming, who was an eye-witness of its pro- 
ceedings, thus describes them: We have seen the hooded 
ec crow in Zetland, when feeding on the testaceous mollueca, able to 
“ break some of the tenderer kinds by means of its bill, aided in 
* some cases by beating them against a stone; but as some of the 
se ger shells, such as the buckie (buccinum undatum), and the 
s wilk, cannot be broken by such means, it employs another me- 
“ thod by which it accomplishes its object. Seizing the shell in its 
* claws it mounts up into the air, and then loosing its hold, causes the 
* shell to fall amongst stones, (in preference to the sand, the wa- 
“ ter, or the soil of the ground,) that it may be broken, and give 
* easier access to the contained animal. Should the first attempt 
e fail, a second and a third are made, with this difference, that the 
“ crow rises higher into the air, in order to increase the power of 
* the fall, and more effectually remove the barrier to the contained 
% morsel. On such occasions we have seen a stronger bird remain 
“an apparently inattentive spectator of the process of breaking 
“ the shell, but coming to the spot with astonishing keenness when 
«“ the efforts of its neighbour had been successful, in order to share 
in the spoil.”* 
We now come to the mammalia, between which animals 
and man there is the nearest resemblance in functions and 
cerebral development. That brutes, in addition to the senses 
and instincts, have knowing faculties, is on all hands ad- 
mitted. The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his mas- 
“ ter's crib.” Nor are they entirely destitute of sentiments, 
as Cuvier observes, ‘ The affliction many of them feel on 
« the absence or loss of a companion, friend, or benefactor, 
‘is manifested by evident signs, in the same manner as they 
46 testify their attachment without any temporary induce- 
ment.” Surpassing him in the perfection of the senses and 
strength of the propensities, their inferiority in intellect and 
sentiments to man is unquestionable ; and yet when we see how 
feebly these are exerted in some men, and the consequent 
abuse of the propensities, we may exclaim with the poet, 


Each kindred brute may bid thee blush for shame.” 


Fleming s Phil. of Zoology, vol. i. p. 231, 
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Corresponding differences are to be found in their respective 
Nervous systems. ‘The nerves of sense in man are palpably 
smaller ; he has a smaller cerebellum and nervous chord ; but 
he surpasses all other animals in the perfection of the brain. 
It has, indeed, been truly said, that by taking away, dimi- 
“ nishing, or changi roportions, you might form from the hu- 
“ man brain that of any evi l hile, on the contrary, 
there is none from which you could in like manner construct the 
* brain of man. With respect to size, man, according to Sem- 


mering, has, without exception, the longest brain in compa- 
rison with the nerves that issue from it. The inferiority to 
the smaller birds in weight, when compared with the body, 
is not wonderful, when their leanness and natural levity are 
considered. Indeed, this criterion is in every point of view 
objectionable; nor is that much better which is founded on 
the comparison of the cerebrum with the cerebellum and me- 
dulla oblongata, these parts and the brain bearing by no 
means a constant proportion to each other. As to form, the 
cerebrum of the human subject is elevated, whereas in brutes 
it is without elevation. It is nearly spherical in man; but in 
brute is either oblong, as in herbivorous animals, or trian- 
“gular, as in the carnivora. The differences in development 
and structure are no less remarkable. Excepting in the 
quadrumana, many of whose actions are almost human, 
and who differ from man to a distance indeed which is 
immeasurable, Cuvier says, the posterior lobes are want- 
ing, and the anterior ones are imperfect, consisting in 
many animals of little more than the processus mamillaris 
or olfactory organ. The thalami or cerebral ganglia are 
smaller than in man. The convolutions are fewer and shal- 
lower, the corpora quadrigemina larger, being proportioned 
to the superior size of the visual organs, and there is consi- 
derably less cortical than medullary matter. Independ- 
“ ently of weight and size, Semmering observed fifteen visible 
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“ material anatomical differences between the brain of the 
common tailless ape and that of man.” 

Among the various orders of mammiferous animals there 
is the greatest diversity in docility and intelligence, and, as 
far as has been observed, corresponding differences in cere- 
bral development. Semmering, who divides the brain into 
two parts, one connected with the senses, the other with the 
intellectual powers, observes, ‘‘ Animals of various kinds 
s ity of the latter porti 
«Sa rae oe ae a aw ig 
Mr Lawrence says, “The number and kind of intellectual pheno- 


* mena in different animals correspond closely to the degree of the 
„development of the brain.” The large cranium and high fore- 


head of the ourang-outang lift him above his brother 
monkeys; and he is said, by Dr Elliotson, to be curious, 
« imitative, covetous, social,” and to perform many actions 
usually considered human. The gradation of organization 
and of mind passes through the monkey, dog, elephant, 
horse, to other quadrupeds.” Notwithstanding the exagger- 
ated reports of travellers, the superiority of intelligence and 
adaptation to circumstances in the beaver is, says Blumen- 
bach, beyond dispute; and, according to the tables of 
Cuvier, there is a marked superiority in the size of his brain. 
Dogs differ as much from each other in instinct and docility 
as they do in cerebral development. Compare, for example, 
the bull-dog and the hound, the hound and the greyhound, 
the mastiff and the poodle. The crafty fox and the ermine, 
like the dog, lay up stores for the future ; on.the.contrary, 
in some of the inferior quadrupeds the instincts are not under 
the dominion of reason. Thus the hamster breaks the wings 
of dead birds as well as live ones to prevent their escape. 
All which is agreeable to the observation of Cuvier, that 
“ the convolutions become fewer and shallower as the brain 
‘¢ diminishes in size; there are none in the rodentia, none in 
„very small brains.“ As might be expected, the cetacea, 
having no sense or organ of smelling, have neither olfactory 
nerves nor processus mamillaris. 
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We are indebted to Tiedemann for the attempt to demon- 
strate the gradual evolution of the nervous system. He has 
traeed its progress from its embryo condition to its maturity, 
and his observations prove that the developments are com- 
mensurate with the manifestations of its functions. Mon- 
seur Serres, also treading in the same path, has ascertained 
that the several portions are formed in succession. The out- 
line of the spinal chord, he says, is soonest completed, then 
the crura and corpora quadrigemina, and last of all the cere- 
bellum.* Blumenbach observes, The human encephalon 
„ undergoes considerable changes after birth, in its entire 
* mass, in the proportions of its parts, and in the texture 
“ and consistency of its substance ;” attaining, according to 
the Wensels, its full weight before the fifth, and size before 
the seventh year. The gradual evolutions of the mental 
ss faculties correspond to these alterations, which indeed ac- 
cord with the slow development of the human frame in 
“ other respects.” In infancy the brain is pulpy, and the 
proportion of the cortical exceeds that of the medullary mat- 
ter; and both before and after birth the nerves, which, ac- 
cording to M. Serres, are first perfected, are larger than in 
the adult. In the latter the cerebellum is equal in weight 
to about the eighth or ninth part of the brain; whereas in 
‘ the new-born infant it is not a sixteenth or eighteenth part 
“ of it, with a corresponding difference in the manifestations 
«< of its functions.” Dr Spurzheim has ascertained that the 
spinal marrow has obtained solidity and firmness while the 
brain is pulpy and devoid of fibres; and thus accounts for 
the muscular activity of children, and their comparative 
feebleness of intellect. Again, in old age the brain is actual- 
ly diminished in size, with a suitable degree of apathy and 
mental decadency. 

Between eminently intellectual individuals and idiots the 


© Spurzheim’s Anat. of Brain. 
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difference is similar to that which obtains between man and 
the mammalia. Men of large heads, according to Magendie, 
have capacious minds; whereas in idiots, as in the quadru- 
mana, the brain is small, the convolutions few and shallow, 
and the anterior lobes but little developed. If, indeed, we 
extend the comparison through all the intermediate grada- 
tions of intellect, we shall be astonished to find a correspond- 
ing agreement. ‘ The mind of the negro and the Hotten- 
cc tot, of the Calmuck and Carib, is inferior to that of the 
“6 Eurepean, and their organization is less perfect,“ . the 
* intellectual characters are reduced, the animal features en- 
« larged and exaggerated.” Even hatters have ascertained 
that servants and negroes have smaller heads than others. 
Women are as unlike men in the form of their heads as in 
the qualities of their minds. In men of commanding talents 
the greater quantity of cerebral matter is anterior to the ear ; 
but in heads which are truncated before, and largely devel- 
oped in the opposite direction, the passions will be found to 
be stronger than the understanding... The higher sentiments 
elevate the calvaria or top of the head; it ig accordingly ob- 
served, that from men whose heads aro flattened, as in quad- 
ru e 
= ce Conscience, virtue, honour, aße exiled.” Sa 
Pope Alexander the Second is, an ilumrzaus example, „Other 
differences might be enumerated; buzta extend euriobser- 
vations further would be to trench. upon thre, discoveries of 
Messrs Gall and Spurzheim, whose gonclusions, indeed, are 
but an extension of this comparisons funded on Gbserpation, 
and confirmed by experiments: . je utir. Fala aga, 
77 
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ARTICLE II. 
CASE OF T—- D——. 


T—— D—— was intended for the medical profession ; but, 
when about 18 or 19 years of age, showed obvious aberra- 
tions of mind that unfitted him for any employment. His 
father having died, and left him a sum of money, the inter- 
est of which, under economical mgnagement, might suffice 
for his support, application was made by his relations to the 
Court of Session, who appointed Mr G. Combe curator of 
his effects, it not being necessary to confine his person. This 
power was conferred in 1819; and from that time up to July 
1827, when T. D—— died, he continued under Mr 
Combe’s superintendence. 

In 1819, 1T— D——’s head was fully of an average 
size; the knowing organs were largely developed, the fore- 
head rose high and rather perpendicularly, but was not 
broad. The organ of Comparison was considerably larger 
than Causality and Wit. The organs of the propensities 
were developed in about an average degree; Acquisitiveness 
and Secretiveness having rather the predominance. The 
organs of Self-esteem and Love of Approbation were decid- 
edly large, the former much above an average. Imitation 
was large; and the moral organs were well developed, par- 
ticularly Firmness. There was no circumstance in the size 
or shape of the brain that indicated insanity ; so that the dis. 
ease was obviously one affecting its internal constitution. 

His alienation presented the following features. He was 
easily provoked, and fierce when irritated; but otherwise 
free from all malevolence. He entertained an exalted opinion 
of his own greatness, and conceived himself to be a genius of 
the highest order, partioularly in the drama, and on this ac- 
count adopted the name of Shakspeare. For many years he 
subscribed his name T Shakspeare D——.” He was 
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fond of money, extremely alive to order, and a great admirer 
of the fair sex. In other respects his mind presented no 


particular appearances. . 

The notion of his own greatness was obviously referable to 
his ample development of Self-esteem; and its direction to- 
wards the drama is accounted for by the combination of 
large Secretiveness, with Imitation and Comparison. He was 
fond of frequenting the theatre, and imitated with cohsider- 
able success Kean and other striking actors. To establish 
his title to the name which he had adopted, he wrote a farce, 
presented it to Mr Murray of the Theatre-Royal to be act- 
ed, and, in astonishment at his rejection, printed it to convict 
the manager of deficiency of discrimination and taste. -It 
was destitute of all coherence, aim, or object; but replete 
with the most stupendous conceptions and terrific compa- 
risons. One of his personages says, I'll tell you what, when 
“t the universe assumes the form of a handkerchief near falling 
“ out of a gentleman’s pocket, that union which you contem- 
plate upon. will happen.” Another is described as “ looki 
e Just. like stupidity benumbed by Covant-Garden tailors, p 
“Ww ou , r teeth present the appearance of rumpe 
“of hedges” —“ 6 loggerhead, have I lost my wits, that you are 
“ arraying your ferce with all the gravity óf a lav ing a 
 gainea-note when he was entitled to a pound.” young fop 
is characterized thus: When he plays upon the piano, it’s just 
“ discordance drunk,—impudence dressed | like a puppy, — 
“ travagance.and nansense si at the fire, having ban- 
“ quetting and lounging there, being full gorged with the fat 
“ luxuriance.” Flis remarks on female beauty are frequent. 
One of his characters addvesses a lady who is in love with him: 
“Go to—go to,—take your plain feet hence; moreover, I 

plain feet. I have truly uttered my voice.” To another, 
om he admires, he is more complimentary: Be thou great 
cosening Venus, madam, or the resemblance of the dawning 
“ day, ushering thy form and potent quibbling lips before our 
* eyes, just as the light descending down the skies.” A lady 
who repeats a commendation on herself as likely to make “ a 
“ goodly wife,” is told that it is “ as huge a lie as a man endur- 
“ing the massy weight of a tan-yard on his back.” He wold 
his farce among his friends, enjoyed their praises of its 
merits, and ever after conceived his equality with Shakspeare 
indisputable. In this production his large Comparison is 


ec 
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very conspicuous. In it, as well as in his general conduct, 
his knowing organs, propensities and sentiments, manifested 
themselves in tolerable- sanity, while his reflecting intellect 

His appetite for money was sò great, that he sometimes 
nearly starved himself through aversion to pay for food. 
He was fond of spirituous liquors, but fonder still of money; 
and never drank when he required to pay; 80 that, except 
when unprincipled individuals filled him drunk to render 
him. a spectacle for their own amusement (which was some- 
tinhés the case), he was habitually sober. This showed the 
activity of Acquisitiveness and Self. esteem. 

His love of order was conspicuous. He was sometimes 
addly, but always cleanly dressed; and his lodgings were a 
Pattern of arrazigeiient. = 

It was not necessary to put him under confinement; but 
when k legal guardian became necessary, the puzsle presented 
itself how to. get: his. on. mind reconciled to it. To have 
told him that he was ‘insane, and required a curator, would 
have rendered him furious, and aggravated his malady. Mr 
C. overcame.thid diffigulty with complete success by address. 
ing his predominant faculties. He recalled to bia mind the 
poverty and, ruin that had imhistered the lives of men of 
genius, patticularly poets, from Homer down to Burns; told 
him that his genius had been recognised; that to free him 
ftom every, similari danger, andl also te leave his mind at free- 
dom to take its idftióst fights unencumbered by paltry cares, 
a curator df his pecuniary. interests had been appointed, who 
should: mei coliect- his funds, and. h at all times account. 
able to him for 'theit disbufsement. He was delighted at 
this idea ; and submitted without the least reluctance to Mr 
C.'s control. 

Occasionally, however, he met with persons who seemed 
desirous of tortaring his mind in the most vulnerable points; 
they assured him that he was treated as insane, that his 
guardian was not accountable to him, but held his funds for 
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the benefit of his relations; that the expense of management was 
enormous, and was a robbery committed against him; and by 
such representations wrought him up to the fiercest indignation. 

In this humour he regularly visited Mr C., and poured 
out a storm of abuse; but in a few minutes, by addressmg 
his faculties in an agreeable way, he was calmed. Mr C. 
asked him whether men of genius were not pursued by envy, 
and whether he was well assured that the representations he 
had received were not dictated by that spirit, and intended 
merely to detract from the honour he enjoyed. This was a 
view of the case highly gratifying to his Self-esteem, and he 
readily seized upon it. Knowing his parsimony, Mr C. re- 
quested him to make the experiment whether his funds were 
not at his own disposal, and desired him to write a donation: 
of L.50 to the Infirmary, or any charitable institution, and 
see whether it would not be paid; or to take L. 20, and 
amuse himself with an excursion in the country. Such was 
the constitution and state of his mind, that it was just as im- 
possible for him to have done either as to convert himself 
into a real Shakspeare; but, like many wiser persons, he had. 
no idea that his actions were controlled by his. dispositions; 
he declined making these experiments as unnecessary, and 
retired quite satisfied that he possessed the uncontrolled dis- 
posal of his effects. 

Some of his productions show strongly the state of his 
faculties. The following note is dated 25th February, 1823, 
and, in the profusion of assumed titles in it, forms an amusing. 
illustration of the activity of his Self-esteem and Love. of 
Approbation: President D herewith transmits his 
compliments to President Combe, W. S. and requests to know. 
* why Mr T. L—— (Mr Combe's clerk) writes him a card 
e about some L.3, 19s. 4d., which afterwards he does not ac- 
« knowledge personally. Physician D—, A.M. LL.D. &e. 


Sc. having previously chi ked it down in his day-book.—- 
«“« Yours, « T— D—, M.D. F.R.S.E.” 


In the month of May last he became seriously indisposed, 
but could not be persuaded to follow medical prescriptions, 
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or even to take the necessastes of life. His landlady was in- 
structed to supply him with every thing that could minister 
to his comfort, as if in a compliment out of her profound re- 
spect for the honour he had conferred on her by lodging in 
her house, but to be paid privately by Mr C. This took 
effect at once. As long as he had to pay, he pretended he had 
no appetite, and that he could not eat; but when the com- 
pliment was mentioned, he acquired vigorous powers of diges- 
tion, and ate readily. His complaint was in the lungs, and 
one day, when very ill, he was met by a friend at the head of 
the Vennel, a very steep lane in Edinburgh, leading from 
the Grassmarket to Laurieston, and held the following dis- 


course :—** I have had a sore battle,” said he. With 
“ whom?” “With my body to be sure. When at the foot 
“ of the Vennel there, it rebelled and would not mount; but 
J assured it that I had never yet submitted to my body, and 
“ was resolved it should not conquer me now. I told it that 
“it might take its time, but ascend it should to the top. So,” 
continued he, “ I set out, but had not got ten yards when m. 

body rebelled again, and refused to mount; but I just replied, 
“ that up it must go, and that it was in vain for it to try to get 
* off; and soto it again I went ; and here I am you see: I have 
„forced it up, after half a dozen of stoppages. I am deter. 


“ mined that I shall never be beat by my body.” The real 
cause of the rebellion was weakness and want of breath. In 
this disseveration in personality of himeelf from his body, he 
reminds us forcibly of the metaphysicians, some.of whose 
discourses about the mind's independence of its organs are 
not much superior in sense to the foregoing dialogue. 

Among the last acts of his life were, preparing ts rise, not 
to yield to his body, and desiring a chair that was aut of its 
place to be put in its proper position. 

His head decreased im site during the progress of his in- 
sanity, and to such an extent that he observed the circum- 
stance himself, and said that he required a smaller size in 
each successive hat that he purehased. His intellectual fa- 
culties were obviously feebler in the latter years of his life, 
for he became incapable of collecting money by presenting 
receipts, and performing some other little picces of business 


+ 
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which in former years he had acsemplished, and his forehead 
very perceptibly diminished and retreated during the corre- 
sponding period. He aceounted for the decrease in the sine 
of the hats he required, by ascribing it to the sublimation of 
his brain; he said he was becoming purely etherial, and 
that the grosser particles of his head were evaporating daily. 
“ The body was opened forty-two hours aſter death. The small 
er size of the forehead was remarkable. The integuments were 
“ very adherent, and the skull so dense as to be sawn with difi- 
“ culty. It was of very unequal thickness; and the forehead pre- 
* sented a large frontal sinus of great depth, which also extended 
* backwards over the orbitar plate nearly to the bottom of the 
“ socket. The dura-mater adhered firmly, but presented no 
unusual appearance, except being, in common with the skull 
“ and brain, more highly vascular on one side than on the other. 
One hemisphere was turgid with blood, and when cut into, 
presented numerous red pointe, a very deep red brown 
€ corpus striatum, and a little bloody serum in the ventricle. 
“ The other was rather paler than natural, forming a contrast 
in every point with its fellow. Nothing else remarkable was 
noticed in the head; and no symptom indicated, during life, 
* this inequality of affection. The bead was under the average 
size, but high, particularly towards Self-esteem and Firm- 


e ness. 


These appearances, particularly the great density of the 
skull, and the remarkable extent of the frontal sinus back- 
wards over the eyes, show the existence of long - continued 
morbid action in the head, and afford a strong presumption 
that the anterior region of the brain, which is the seat of in- 
tellect, had undergone a diminution even greater than that 
indicated by the external surface of the bone. It is also wor- 
thy of notice, that the corpus striatum, which was evidently 
much changed in structure from the healthy state, serves to 
form, or rather to increase, the mass of brain corresponding to 
the organs of the intellectual faculties. | 
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ARTICLE III. 


NOTICE OF THE NATURAL DISPOSITIONS AND TALENTS 
OF MR JOHN VANDENHOFF, AS INFERRED FROM HIS 
DEVELOPMENT. 


(Communicated by Mr George Lyon.) 


SEVERAL years ago a phrenological friend (Mr G. Combe) 
put into my hands notes of several developments, with a re- 
quest that I would draw the inferences which they indicated. 
Of these, one belonged to a Member of Parliament, another 
to a Writer to the Signet, and the third was Mr Vanden- 
hoff. I had not (as I never have in these experiments) the 
most remote idea of the source from which the develop- 
ments were taken; and, least of all, could I suspect that of 
Mr Vandenhoff,—a gentleman with whom I was not only 
personally unacquainted, but whom I had never so much as 
seen. I was only informed that the development belonged 
to “ a gentleman between 30 and 35 years of age—well-edu- 
, cated—moves in good society—a learned profession —not 
“ the church.” 
The development is as follows: 


` MEASUREMENT. 
Innhes. 
From Spine to Lower Individnality, ... . . . . . . . . . a 


From do. to Comparison. . . . . Ti 
From do to car, — . 

From ear to Lower Individuality, . 
From do. to Firmness, .. ... . . . -bi 
From Destructiveness to Destractivences, -6 


DEVELOPMENT. 


1. Amativencss, rather large. 5. Combativeness, rather large. 
2. Philoprogenitiveness, rather large. | 6. Destructiveness, rather large. 
3. Concentrativences, rather large. 7. Constructiveness, rather large. 
4. Attachment, rather large. 8. Acquisitiveness, full. 
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9. Setretiveness, large. 22. Weight, or Resistance, rather fall. 
10. Self-esteem, large- 23. Colouring, rather full. 
11. Love of Approbation, large. 24. Locality, racher full. 

12. Cautiousness, full. 25. Order, or Symmetry, full. 
13. Benevolence, very large. 26. Time, rather large. 

14. Veneration, rather large. 27. Number, full. 

15. Hope, rather large. 28. Tune, large. 

16. Ideality, large. 29. Language, rather fall. 
17. Conscientiousness, large. 30. Comparison, rather large. 
18. Firmness, rather large. 31. Causality, large. 

19. Upper Individuality, fall. 32. Wit, rather large. 

19. Lower do. moderate. 33. Imitation, very large. 

20. Form, rather full. 34. Wonder, full. 


21. Size, rather full. 


From the above information and development I drew the 
following sketch ` 

The Combinations which rise to the view of a Phrenologist, 
from considering this development, are so interesting and so 
pleasing, that I have been almost tempted to think that 
Phrenologists ought to have admitted a special faculty and 
organ of sympathy ; for it is scarcely possible to contemplate 
the harmonious activity of such a combination of the primi- 
tive faculties without this supposed faculty becoming active. 
I can, therefore, have little doubt that the individual in 
question is an almost universal favourite; at least, I know 
that I entertain a most sincere regard for him, slight as our 
acquaintance is; and, presuming upon this acquaintance, I 
bope he will permit me to deviate somewhat from the mere 
secundem-artem style of sketoh, and be a little more discur- 
sive than is usual to me. 

1 have said that he is a universal favourite; heuce I 
suspect that many a dinner-invitation lies on his table, and 
few are the parties where the landlady, in arranging her 
party, does not make it a sine qua non that he should be pre- 
sent. Human nature, however, is selfish, and I will by no 
means pretend to say whether at times Mr V.’s company may 
not have been sought more on account of his admirable tact 
at telling n story, than for certain other more valuable qua- 
lities which he possesses. Perhaps he has had penetration 
enough to perceive this, and thus certain thoughts might 
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steal across his mind, and certain resolutions might be 
formed, that he will be more wary in future in regard to 
the stories aforesaid. But has he been enabled to keep these 
resolutions? Has the earnest, yet respectful request circu- 
lated round the table, after the cloth was removed, for a. re- 
petition of what was heard by some, but not by all who are 
present, been always refused? And when his consent has“ 
been obtained, and the story told in his own inimitable way, 
the high approbation with which it has been received, Well 
that’s capital! Done to the life l &c. will re-echo round the 
circle; and as the love of praise is as little a stranger to his 
bosom as is the delight of witnessing the happiness of others, 
and of contributing to this happiness, I do not think thet 
the first story ‘will be the last. I trust, however, that he will 
not number me‘amongst those who perceive no other queli- 
ties of mind or sentiment, because I have noticed this talent 
‘sooner. I have done so merely because it is a very striking 
one, and because it happened first to attract my attention; 
for I shall have little faith in Phrenology if he is not a hu- 
mourist, if he cannot tell a story with that exterior gravity 
which is of the essence of humour, and if he cannot accom- 
pany this with that imitation of voice, manner, language, &c. 
which enter into the composition of a complete actor. He 
has nothing more to do than to try it, if he has not done so 
already, and he will find that he is an actor of no ordinary 
power. Indeed, I think he must often have perceived him- 
self insensibly endeavouring to catch the tones and manners 
of those around bim, with the farther capacity of personating 
or conceiving those feelings and passions indicated by that 
natural language which he is so prone to imitate. Hence, 
too, he will be an excellent judge of human nature; for he 
has the power, to a considerable degree, of penetrating into 
the motives and sources of the conduct of others, and of 
tearing off the veil with which the less artful fancy that they 
have concealed themselves. But let it not be supposed that 
this power is even allied to suspicion, I know few indivi- 
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duals who are so open-hearted and sincere as Mr V.; and, 
however paradoxical it may appear, I beg to appeal to him- 
self for the truth of the remark, whether the habitual ten- 
dency of his mind is not to believe every one as sincere and 
candid as he is himself, and that with all his insight into 
human character, he is still unsuspicious and unsuspecting ? 
There is nothing so anomalous as human nature, and these, 
from apparently opposite views of Mr V.’s character, have 
forced themselves on my notice ; and while I content myself, 
in the mean time, with simply stating them, I shall tell him, 
when we meet, how they may be recongiled. 

When I sit down to sketch a character, I always deter- 
mine, like a sound Phrenologist, <e nothing to extenuate, or 
set down aught in malice,” and yet censure is always s0 
angracious, chat I unwillingly touch upon it. But I am 
saved this unpleasantness in a great degree in the present 
case; and it is, therefore, only to show my impartiality, that 
I tell Mr V. that he is sometimes satirical, and that I warn 
hint to guard against the effects of a hasty temper. It is 
even quite possible that he may have been in a passion; and 
I can by no means answer for it, that he may not once end 
again have taken deep offence under the influence of wounded 
pride and vanity; but he has so much of the milk of human 
kindness about him, that it is quite intpossible for him to har- 
‘bour malice against a single human being; so much so, that 
just let him pe told that he has quarrelled with any one, and 
has been ill-treated, and I am so satisfied that his opponent 
is in che wrong, that I engage to give him my hearty assist- 
ande to sally forth with him and knock down the aggressor, 

- §6 ooms ceremonie.” . 
I beg to say, that I entirely sympathize with him in his 
loyalty and nationality. It is decidedly patriotic. I beg to 
put this and some other faculties to the test. A French 
writer, speaking of the greatness and splendour of the British 
empire, has the following passage > Three hours after the 
n zun has illuminated with his parting rays the towers of Quebec, 
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“ i ith his morning and minasets of 
c Cale Wave, if he En read this bt ut a thrill of ema- 
tion, I will forswear the oceult sciences ‘for ever, whether the 
more ancient or venerable ones of Astrology and Palmistry, 
or their more youthful successor, Phrenology ; for they are 
all alike in the opinion of the Great Unknown ;” and Mr 


V., in particular, is too great an admirer of his poetry and ng- 


vels to call in question so high an authority. 

And, speaking of poetry, there can be no doubt that he is 
a sincere and ardent worshipper of the muses. I cannot say 
if he has presented any offerings of his own. He will he 
found more frequently in the temple of Calliope than in that 
of Erata; but I shrink from the task of pointing out even a 
specimen of those different kinds of poetry which will delight 
him. 

He is less scientific than literary. 1 do not apprebend that 
mathematics, botany, or natural history, ever engaged much 
of his attention; while works on general literature, history, 
metaphysics (if, indeed, this last science is not tottering to 
its fallbefore Phrenology), Nc. must, I think, have exercised 
the powers of a mind naturally strong, penetrating, and even 
profound. But I must counsel him to study Phrenology ; he 
will find scope in it for all his powers; and do let him take 
a friend’s advice; and, when he has fairly understood it, it 
will expand and “enlarge his mind in a manner to which at 
present he is an utter stranger. 

As to the tender passion, I shall only say, that if Cupid 
has hitherto spared him, he may be very thankful ; for, if 
once his dart shall rankle in his bosom, I must then regard 
him as an object of real compassion. 

If I only knew whether he sings (for as to his love of 
music that is undoubted), I could then say, that for comic 
singing, in particular, I know few that can match him; end, 
mutatis mutandis, he may apply all that I have said, in re- 
gard to story-telling, to story-singing. 


But I must come to a conclusion, I am ready to answer 
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all pertinent questions; and it may perhaps appear, that I 
know Mr V. as well, if not better, than he does himself. 
These are bold words; but let it be observed, that it is the 
science which is every thing, the experimenter is nothing. 

To those who are personally acquainted with Mr Vanden- 
hoff, and can appeal with confidence for the correspondence 
of the sketch with the actual character; and to those who are 
not, I am warranted and authorised to state, that the experi- 
ment was completely successful. These experiments, indeed, 

are very simple; though to the uninitiated they appear to 
‘partake somewhat of the occult arts hinted at in the sketch. 
A knowledge of the functions of the primitive faculties, and 
of their combinations; is no doubt necessary; but when this 
is attained, (and the attainment may be made by any one 
without difficulty,) it is just as easy to make a mental as a 
chemical experiment. Ani, since it is universally admitted 
in the latter science, that physical truth must stand or fall by 
the test of experiment, no just reason can be assigned why 
‘the same rule of judgment should’ be inapplicable to Phren- 
‘ology, or that our appeals to observation should be met by à 
priori arguments founded upon false analogies. 

It must be objected, however, that, in ‘ taking a devel- 

“ opment,” ‘the Phrenologist is often guided, or insensibly 
‘deceived, by his knowledge of the prévious character; and 
that, therefore, such experiments as the present afford no 
certain evidence of the truth of Phrenology. Now, it is per- 
fectly true that, in the present case, Mr Combe was inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr Vandenhoff; and though I can 
now add my owh testimony’ to the accuracy of the develop- 
ment as taken by Mr Combe, yet we shall admit, for the 
‘sake of argument, that thd objection is well-foutlded, and in- 
quiré for a moment What is iH value. 

Phrenology, then, is a system of human nature, by which 
we have discovered that the primitive faculties of the mind 
are thirty-three or thirty-four in number, and that these are 
possessed by every individual in different degrees of relative 
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strength or power. Now, the point to be ascertained is, in 
what degree of strength are these primitive faculties possess- 
ed by each individual? It is from this knowledge, however 
acquired, that the natural dispositions and talents of the indi- 


- vidual are to be ascertained. This knowledge may be obtained 


in two ways. The first, which is at once the most ceftain 

and the most speedy, is by manipulating the head. But this 

is not the only way. It may also be obtained by a know- 

ledge of the: manifestations, either by attentive observation, 

or by information from the individual himself, or his friends. 

The objection immediately occurs, that this is a mode which 

may be followed whether we know any thing of Phrenology 
or not. Not quite so. After Phrenology has put us in pos- 
session of this most important information, viz. what the pri- 
mitive faculties of the mind really are, it may be less difficult 
to ascertain from observation what are the different degrees 
of power in which these faculties are possessed; but without 
that information, we never could have moved a single step, 
and the science of mind would have been involved in the: 
same obscurity in which it was before the discoveries of Dr 
Gall. Many of the primitive faculties are denied to be such; 
and Phrenologists have been derided for. admitting into their 
system such faculties as Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 
Secretivencss. . But if the very existence of these is denied, 
it is absurd . to suppose that any one holding that opinion 
would seriously seek for evidence of their manifestations, and 
with the view of forming an estimate of the character into 
which those elements are supposed.to enter. It is surely a 
point of some importance to ascertain whether a genius for 
poetry or music depends on habits of business, or on. faculties 
which are primitive and innate. Again, from knowing what 
are the-primitive faculties, and what are their respective ma- 
nifestations, we arrive more peedily and more accurately at 
a knowledge of character.. Suppose a Phrenologist wishes to 
know the natural dispositions of some individual, and he 
either sees or hears that Mr A. is subject to violent fits of 
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passion. This is a dear indigatsén of Destructivenest ; ant 
if he farther knows the circumstances which in general Jedd 
to these ebulktions, he may perhaps infer á large endowment 
of Self-esteem or Love of Approbation. He kuews thet Mr 


A. it remarkable for keeping a secret: : This indicates See- 


tiveness ; if a determined disputer, Combativéness and Firn: 
neds ; dhd soon. A single clear and undoubted manifestation 
of any of these faculties ib sufficient. to determine the degree of 
power / in which the faculty is possessed ; and when the ob- 
setvations as to the others are, in Ake manner, ascertamed, 
a. Phresiclogist can, from the effécts of the cosmbinationd, 
predicate upon the whole character with a degree of certdinty, 
and to an extent, which, on any other mode, i it would réquire 
a treet of years to arrive at. 

Nor is all this a mere hypothesis; My friend). Ms. Saisies 
Law, junior, knowiag that Mr Combe: was possessed of Mr 
Vandenhoff’s development, determined to observe his mario 
festations on the. stage, and to inſer what the development 
ought to be from the natural language of the facalties: Ebe 
accordingly did so; and, on comparing the inferences thus 
obtained with the actual development; the: two were found 
almist exactly to. . ; 

A knowledge of the effects produced by the combinatie 
of the different faculties, arcordimg . to their. relative degrees 
of strength, is one of the most: important: prattibal daes. of 
Phrenology. Without such a. knowledge, a siinple devélop. 
ment conveys little information, or, et ledst, the pttatest 
errors muy. otherwise be committed. Phrenoldgy:is imm be- 
ginning to be attended to, and ist parent losst; t beur- 
stood; and: the objectors, forgetting: extixdby ‘thessourcd of 
their knowledge, pretend that many of the dispoveries of 
Phrenology were equally well known before it was heard of, 
while, perbaps, that very knowledge was unconsciously a- 
quired by them from the lights df Phrenology .itself:. Take, 
fot instante, the combinations which produce humour, irony, 
satire, modesty, humility, tiſnidity, &c. &c.; and though it 
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appears very simple after the combinations are pointed out, 
yet, perhaps, it is this very simplicity which makes the disco- 
very at once difficult and important. At least, Lord Bacon 
remarks, that the observation which has universally been 
made by mankind after some great and important discovery 
bas been made, is the wonder that it was pot made before, 
and an expression of surprise by the superficial at the stupi-. 
dity of their forefathers in never having perceived it. The 
falling of a stone to the ground led Sir Isaac Newton to the 
discovery of the laws of gravitation, and the lifting of the 
lid of a tea-kettle by the steam of boiling water to the mag- 
nificent discovery of the steam-engine. The true way, there- 
fore, to ascertain the importance and value of the phrenolo- 
gical combinations is to put into the hands of a person, totally 
ignorant of the science, a note of a development; aud I 
should consider it little short of miraculous if he succeeded, 
by the mere efforts of his own mind, to infer the character 
which it indicated. . 

If it should be desired, I. may trouble your readers, ata 
future period, with a statement of the principles from which 
the inferences of character in this particular case were drawn. 

Gro. Lyon. 


August, 1827. 


— 
ARTICLE WV. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE FACULTY BY WHICH WE PER- 
CEIVE AND COMPARE THE DIVISIONS OF DURATION 
OR TIME. o’ . 


Ix our fifth Number (vol. II. p. 184), we concluded a short - 
article on the faculty of Time (to which we, beg now to refer 
as useful to be read again before perusing the following 
paper), in these words: — The brief sketch now offered will 
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“ have attained its o bjeet à if it shall point out the way to farther 
“ observation of the function of the organ of Time, so as to lead 
“ to its unquestionable establishment as one of the primitive fa- 
“ culties of man.” The communication from a London corre- 


spondent, which follows, is most acceptable, and just what we 
wished. Indeed it seems impossible to read it, to observe na- 
ture, and still to doubt that there is.a distinct faculty for per- 
ceiving Time. We especially desiderated a well-authenticated 
example of the faculty in diseased action, the most satisfactory 
of all proofs of its distinctive character. We had one case, but 
withheld it as not sufficiently unequivocal or minutely inquir- 
ed into; namely, that of a man we saw in Bethlem hospital, 
who danced, when permitted, almost without ceasing. The case 
of Alice Whitworth is not only most curious in itself, but gives 
consistency totheother, which may therefore now be mentioned. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Tuar there is a faculty of the mind by which we are ren- 
dered capable of appreciating and comparing the divisions of 
Duration or Time is evident from these facts: Ist, Impres- 
sions on any of the senses periodically repeated, such as the 
visible oscillations of a pendulum, or the audible strokes of a 
clock-bell, cause the expectation of other equally distant im- 
pressions, and when this expectation is disappointed by the 
intervals being prolonged or shortened, we perceive and are 
capable of estimating their differences. 2dly, When a series 
of such equal divisions of time is discontinued we can con- 
tinue to mark similar divisions, and generally with as much 
precision as when the sensations were still subsisting. 3dly, 
We are able to compare the different frequencies of these 
periods so as to distinguish the varieties of quick and slow in- 
tervals; and, 4thly, There is as great a diversity among in- 
dividuals respecting this power as in the other perceptive 
powers'of the mind. 

Writers on the philosophy of mind have in general dis- 
regarded these phenomena ; but many authors who have writ- 
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ten on musie and prosody, and who, from the nature of their 
researches, could not avoid observing them, have admitted, 
to explain them, a primitive faculty of the mind, to which they 
have given various appellations. Steele, in his Prosodia Ra- 
tionalis, designated it as the instinctive sense of periodical 
pulsation, and Lord Monboddo gives his approval to this 
designation. 

Baron Dupin, in his Geometrie et Mécanique des Arts 
et Métiers,” has so fully stated the useful purposes to which 
this faculty is subservient, and the advantages to be derived 
from its artificial cultivation, that we cannot do better than 
translate his observations on this subject from that part of 
his work which treats of the education of the senses: 


We gradually learn to measure the durstion of sounds and 
“ of intervals of rest. In many arts the knowledge of this dura- 
tion acquired through the senses is indispensable. By repeat- 
e ing similar sounds, separated by longer or shorter intervals of 
“ rest, we uire the knowl „ Or, We may call it, the sensa- 
“ tion of the duration of these intervals. Thus, the voice of an 
cc instructor, or the sounds of the drum or of musical instru- 
“ ments, are employed to give to a newly-recruited soldier the 
ee sensation of a more or less accelerated measure, corresponding 
“ with each variety of step appropriate to military evolutions. 
When it is required to drill a regiment of soldiers to ‘orm 
ee their. exercise ther, the duration of each part of ex. 


© ercises is divided into equal intervals, each of which is occupied 


“ by a motion. A real cadence is thus produced in the exercise, 
‘ without which the desired effect cannot be obtained. It is by 
“ this means that eight or nine hundred well-drilled men are 
“ able, at the mere command of, Charge your arms, to perform 
te successively, and without any new signal, twelve divisions and 
more than thirty meyements with perfect simultaneousness. 
“ This education of the faculty requires less time in proportion 
ee as the recruits are taken from a nation whose organs are in 
« general more suseeptible. French soldiers are much better 
frilled by e movements to them than by continy- 
cc Ally r ting them before them; but there is but one means 
“ of initiating the soldiers of other countries less advanced in - 
r civilisation, thet af placing before them a fugleman to make 
ce each movement separately, for each soldier to repeat by his 
* faculty of imitation, until he has acquired the habit of taking 
te his limbs alone perform the exercise without his head being at 
* all employed in the i These great differences merit 
“ the attention of the philosophic observer.” 


VoL. IV.—-No XVI. 2x 
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The preceding observations refer to the faculty of Time as 
informed by the sense of kearing ; those which follow relate 
to its instruction by visible impressions :— 

“We should learn to measure motion as we learn to measure 
cc space. This measurement is effected by means of Time. Our 
“ senses and our mind should therefore acquire the sensation of 
Time and Duration. On seeing an object advancing to or re- 
“ ceding from other objects, we should be able to state with 
“ accuracy the space it passes over in a given time, or the whole 
ee time it takes to arrive at a given distance. We should not 
t only learn to estimate the motions performing before us at the 
moment of their existence, but we should also preserve in our 
ec mind the measure and circumstances of their motion, in order 
“ to compare them should it become necessary.” 

“ The sergeant who instructs the recruit to perform the or- 
ce dinary or the quick step 1, 2; 1, 2, &c. has acquired the sen- 
ce sation of the duration of these equal intervals; and when he 
* afterwards sees his men march, he judges of the degree of 
_ quickness, as the officer does that of the march of his regiment, 
te by the mere sight.” 

When we observe men, horses, carriages, ships, &c. moving, 
„e may equally accustom ourselves to estimate and measure 
“ the velocity of their motion, in the same manner as a musician 
te by merely hearing an air acquires the knowledge of the proper 
“time in which it should be performed. All these kinds of 
“ knowledge are useful in a great number of arts. The inspec- 
“ tor of a manufactory or a work-shop should, by merely seeing 
or hearing the operations of the workmen, be able ta tell them 
“« whether they work too quickly or too slowly.” 

The remarks of this useful writer and accurate observer, if 
we make due allowance for the latitude of his phraseology, 
are in strict accordance with the doctrines of Phrenology ; 
but as his original language seems to imply that the faculty 
by which portions of duration are rendered objects of percep- 
tion is acquired through the senses, and, as similar miscon- 
ceptions are prevalent with respect to the other perceptive 
powers of the mind, it may not be irrelevant in this place to 
state, in a general manner and ina few words, the broad dis- 
tinguishing characteristics aad mutual-dependencies of sensa- 
tion and perception. 

The external senses are those parts of the nervous system 
which, by. means of appropriate apparatuses, receive im- 
pressions from the external world, and produce in the brain 
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sensations of these impressions. They consist of the optic, 
the auditory, the olfactory, the gustatory nerves and or- 
gans, the nerves of feeling, properly so called, and the nerves 
which transmit the sensation of the condition of the muscles. 
These, administering to the perceptive faculties of the mind, 
reveal to the living being all the sensible phenomena of the. 
universe, thereby enabling him to enter into communication 
with the immensity of nature, and to associate himself with 
all the beings which exist around him. Some of the senses, 
considered individually, occasionally minister to more than 
one perspective faculty; thus, the auditory nerve transmits 
both those inflections of sound which constitute the elements 
of melody and harmony, and those modifications of voice 
which form the alphabets of all the spoken languages of man- 
kind; but, to be converted intq ideas, these impressions act 
on different parts of the brain, the former on the organ of 
Tune, the latter on that of Verbal Memory or Language ; 
at other times the same organ of perception is excited into ac- 
tivity by impressions received through different senses. The 
faculty which forms the subject of the present article is an in- 
stance of this, the divisions of duration being equally ap- 
preciable whether indicated by visual, auditory, or tactual 
impressions. These observations are sufficient to show that 
the functions of the organs of the perceptive faculties and 
those of the organs of the senses essentially differ from each 
other, the latter being the mere communicators of external 
impressions to the brain generally ; whilst, in the former, these 
perceptions give rise to ideas of different kinds. 

Returning from this digression to the immediate object of 
our attention, the faculty of Time, we have now to take into 
consideration other modifications of its activity than those 
which have hitherto been enumerated ; for, independently of 
the useful purposes to which it is subservient, by its giving 
us more extended and accurate knowledge of the phenomena 
of nature than without it we should have possessed, it minis- 
ters also to our intellectual pleasures. The faculty finds 
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gratification in the symmetrical arrangement of the various 
divisions of duration it is capable of perceiving; and as this 
order may be marked either by musical. sounds, by words, or 
by the graceful motions of the body, to the pleasures result- 
ing to the mind from the proper consecutive arrangement of 
a series of either of those objects of perception, is added that 
which results from the symmetry of time. Hence the ori- 
gin of rhythm, without which we should have had neither 
melody, poetry, nor dance, and to which all that these arts 
have in common is attributable. 

Rhythm is constituted of a series of periods} having very 
_ simple relations with respect to their duration, contained 
within periods of longer duration forming other series, and 
which are again subordinate to another series, the periods of 
which are of still longer duration. The containing is distin- 
guished from the contained series by the sounds, de. which 
terminate the periods having a more intimate and evident 
relation in the former case than in the latter. As the most 
subordinate series, on account of the simple relations of the 
durations which compose it, is capable of division into equal 
parts, these divisions are taken as the ultimate elements of 
rhythm; and accordingly, as they are of longer or shorter 
duration, the dime is said to be slow or quick. A series of 
periods, each equivalent to the eame number of these ele- 
ments, viz. 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, or 8, constitutes measure, each of 
these periods being also termed a measure (bar); and a series 
of periods, each equivalent to several measures, forms 
rhythm, in the ordinary and restricted sense of the word. 


* The number of these combinations capable of giving pleasure to the mind 
may not yet have been exhausted. The Pere Castel conjectured that a new 
kind of music might be formed by marking the periods of rhythm by means of 
colours; those u fe un which he conceived to constitute their harmony he pro- 
posed employing for this The instrument by which he te 
realize these ideas he called an ber ocular harpsichord. 7 — 

+ For want of a more convenient term, the word period is here employed to 
indicate a lapse of duration, whether rendered pempeptible by the continuance 
of a sound, motion, &c. or by its limitation by two transient impressions, In 
the latter case the lapse is termed an interval. 
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The music of the ancients had no rhythm but what it bor- 
rowed from their poetry, and which was confined to the sym- 
metrical distribution of short and long syllables into feet, 
termed dactylic, trochaic, iambic, &c., constituting that part 
of rhythm which we now call measure. But when, in later 
times, music became an independent art, the harmonic rela- 
tions of the different sounds led the unshackled musician to 
employ these to mark longer periods; and thus arose what is 
now distinctively termed rhythm. The modern invention of 
rhyme, or of marking periods by similarities of sound, and 
which was a consequence of this, has since enabled the poet 
to transfer all the varieties of melodic rhythm to verse. Our 
music and our poetry, therefore, possess much more rhythmic 
variety than the same arts did when cultivated by the Greeks 
and Romans. 

The influence of the various developments of the organ of 
this faculty on the productions of the poet needs no explana- 
tion; but the modifications which they occasion in the mani- 
festations of the musician not being so well understood, a few 
remarks may be necessary. 

The uncombined activity of the faculty of Tune disposes 
to the cultivation of harmony; a lower activity, combined 
with a good perception of rhythm, gives a disposition for 
melody. The genius of a harmonist consists in a ready per- 
ception of sounds and their relations, as exemplified in their 
combinations, transitions, and contrasts; that of a melodiat, 
in a moderate perception of the degrees and relations of tune, 
with a quick appreciation of rhythmic varieties. These dis- 
tinctions aré not only to be found among individuals, they 
enter also into national character. The Germans generally 
show a greater disposition for harmony, while the Italians 
give the preference to melody. Reicha, the professor of 
musical composition in the Conservatory of Paris, says, It 
« js important in our schools to attend to these differences, 
“and to apply a scholar who shows more predilection for 
“ harmony to a close study of the art of melody, without 
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„ which he will remain, if not a bad, at least a veryindiffer- 
* ent melodist.” This distinction demands the attention of 
the practical Phrenologist ; for it does not appear that, in this 
point of view, it has hitherto been taken into consideration ; 
and many of the failures in estimating musical talent by cere- 
bral development may have hence originated. 

Some of the inferior animals have the faculty of measuring 
time; for the feathered songsters, when instructed by man, 
will change their native strains for melodies subjected to the 
strictest rules of rhythm; and even the unwieldy elephant may 
be taught to move in measured cadence. 

The remembrance of chronological epochs, and of the suc- 
cessive order of events, has been referred, even by Drs Gall 
and Spurzheim, to the faculty by which we perceive dura- 
tion; but, in our opinion, they are to be attributed to an- 
other faculty, the important manifestations of which we shall 
take a future opportunity of illustrating; and we shall, at 
the same time, attempt to explain the origin of what is termed 
our abstract idea of time. 

To complete the proofs of the primitive nature of the 
faculty of Time, we cannot more properly conclude than by 
adducing well-authenticated instances of its extraordinary as 
well as of its morbid activity. Previously to this, however, it 
may be remarked, that if the following conjecture of Steele 
(who, in his work already alluded to, has shown that ordinary 
speech is subjected to the rules of rhythm) be correct, one of 
the causes of stammering may be looked for in the deficient 
development of the organ of Time. ‘ People who stutter,” 


says he, “ pronounce partly in this latter manner (i. e. they de- 
“ stroy the rhythmus of their speech); but it is notorious, when 
* such persons sing, they never hesitate or stutter; whence it 
may supposed, the most easy and effectual method of 
curing them would be to accustom them to beat time to their 
“ reading and common discourse, by which means they might 
“earn to k in just time to the proper measure of their 
“ words and phrases; for, it should seem, the cause of their 
“ hesitation and stuttering arises from some inaptitude to fall in 
immediately with the rhythmical pulsation or poise befitting 
“ their words, but which, in singing, they are enabled to do by 
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“ the additional influence of the diastematic melody, wherein 
“the cADENCESs are more certainly pointed out than even in 
“ poetry, or any language, without additional music.” 


The following guricus and important case was sent by 
M. Chavannes to the Society of Natural Sciences of Switzer- 
land, and is inserted in the Bibliothéque Universelle, 
vol. xxvii. We copy it as abridged in the Journal of the 
Arts and Sciences: ` 


„M. Chavannes, whilst residing during last summer (1823) 
at Wesarrens, near Echallons, had occasion to hear some ac» 
“ count of a man who, without any uncertainty or mistake, 
e could indicate the precise hour by day or night, and even the 
minutes and seconds. Induced by these reports to, make 
“ close inquiry as to their foundation, he visited the man, and 
“ obtained the following results :— 

„His name is Jean Daniel Chevalley, aged 67 years. In his 
te youth the ringing of bells and the vibrations of pendulums 
“ constantly attracted his attention; and he gradually contracted 
“ a habit of counting isochronous vibrations, and displayed con- 
“ siderable ability in calculations. When strong enough, he 
“ took pleasure in sounding the bells at school and church; 
“ and, in his attention to town and church clocks, observed that 
“ the beats were 20 or 23 per minute, but more particularly 20, 
counting from the moment of departure to that of return. 
After this he endeavoured to force his attention to the pre- 
ce servation, as long as possible, of an internal movement, ai „ 
“ as to the extent of time and number of vibrations. At first,’ 
6 ¢he said, by adding 20 vibrations to other 20, or minute to 
‘ minute, I could easily arrive at the conclusion of an hour, 
“tand mark all the subdivisions which I wished, and that 
without confusion; but the thoughts and corporeal occupa- 
6e ‘tions suffered by this attention. B degrees I was able to 
te count whilst thinking and acting; but I could not proceed 
e far, because my mind, making a certain effort for a length of 
te time, though but slight) sensible to myself, became fa- 
te tigued, and dropped the chain of calculation. Nevertheless, 
“<in 1789, I succeeded in acquiring the invariable posses- 
« € sion of this faculty, which has never since left or deceived 
oe me.’ 

“ He was then 22 years of age, and occupied at a school; 
ce but, in consequence of some singular habits, as that of sound. 
‘ing bells, and of some mystical notions he had acquired, and 
‘ also certain disputes about the correction of the village-clocks, 
« he was dismissed, and went to his mill, where, continuing to 
ec sound his bells and make his clocks strike, he was nicknamed 
“ the Mummy of the Mill. 
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er Being on board the steam-boat on the lake of Geneva (July 
14, 1823,) he soon attracted attention by his remarks, that so 
“ many minutes and seconds had Ped since they had left 
“ Geneva, or passed other places; and, after a while, he engag- 
ce ed to indicate to the crowd about him the passing of a quarter 
* of an hour, or as many minutes and ds as one chose, 
„and that during a conversation the most diversified with those 
“ standing by; and farther to indicate by the voice, the moment 
“ when the hand passed over the quarter-minutes, or half-mi- 
“ nutes, or any other subdivision previously stipulated, during 
“the whole course of the experiment. This he did without 
* mistake, notwithstanding the exertions of those around him 
“ to distract his attention, and Gapped his hands at the conclu- 
e sion of the time fixed. 

Mr Chavannes then reverts to his own observations. The 
“ man said, I have acquired by imitation, labour, and patience, 
t an internal movement, which neither thought, nor labour, nor 
any thing slice ; it is similar to that of a pendulum, which, 
ce © at each motion of going and returning, gives me the 
eee three seconds, so that twenty of them make a minute, and 
t these I add to others continually.” The calculations by which 
he obtained subdivisions of the second were not, clearly under- 
“ stood by M. Chavannes, but the man offered freely to give a 
“ proof of his power. On trying him for a number of minutes, 
ee fe shook his head at the time appointed, altered his voice at 
«the quarter, half, and three quarter minutes, and arrived ac- 
t curately at the end of the period named. He seemed to assist 
“ himself in a slight degree by an application of mnemonics, and 
“ sometimes in idea applied religious names to his minutes u 
cc to the fifth, when he recommenced: this he carried th 
«the hour, and then commenced again. On being told that the 
ee country people said he made use of his pulse as an indicator, 
« he laughed at the notion, and said, it was fur too irregular for 
“ any such purpose. 

« He admitted that his internal movement was not so sure 
“ and constant during the night; nevertheless ‘it is easy to 
« e comprehend, he said, ‘that when I have not been too much 
“ t fatigued in the evening: and my sleep is soft, if, after having 
“ «gently awakened me, I shall reflect a second or two, and my 
te answer will not be ten minutes in error. The approach of 
er < day renews the movement, if it has been noppa or rectifies 
e e it, if it has been deranged, for the rest of the day.’ When 
“ asked how he could renew the movement when it had ceas¢d, 
* he said, Sir, I am only a poor man; it is not a gift of Heaven; 
* obtained this faculty as the result of labours and calcula- 
“ e tions too long to be described; the experiment has been 
* «made at night many times, and I will make it for you when 
“ © you please. M. Chavannes had not, however, the opportu- 
“ nity of making this experiment, but he felt quite convinced 
“ of the man’s powers. He states, that the man is deaf, and 
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“ cannot hear at present the sound of his clock or watch; and 
* farther, that neither of them vibrate twenty times in a minute, 
“ which is always the number indicated by the motions of Che- 
“ valley when he wishes to illustrate his internal movement; 
and he is convinced, according to what he bas seen, that this 
** man possesses a kind of internal movement, which indicates mi- 
“ nules and seconds with the utmost exaciness.”* 


The singular talent evinced by this man, though the 
organ of calculation must be allowed to have had some 
share in it, shows the accuracy with which intervals of time 
may be mentally determined, when practice has aided the 
original high endowment of the faculty which is the sub- 
ject of our notice. The case which follows is no less im- 
portant; it exhibits the same faculty in a state of diseased 
manifestation, resulting either from a disordered affection 
of its cerebral organ, or from a subjection to its activity 
of the irregular motions occasioned by a morbid state of the 
function which presides over the voluntary motions. f- 

The account was communicated to the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of London in January 1816, by Mr Kinder Wood, 
surgeon, and is published in the seventh volume of their 
Transactions, under the title of History of a Case of Chorea 
e Sancti Viti, occurring in an Adult, and cured in an unusual 
„Manner.“ The patient was “ Alice Whitworth, aged 22, 
„ married, and residing with her father, Samuel Whittaker, 
“ a respectable householder at Sarah-moor, near Oldham ;” 
and the case is stated as having been seen by hundreds dur- 


* We have been informed by Sir G. Mackenzie, that an illiterate man, a 
Highlander, who was long in his service as a ploughman, could tell the hour 
of the day with great exactness, and also the time of high water, though he re- 
sided seven miles from the sea. He was accustomed to carry in his mind the 
age of the moon, and was consulted by the country people as to probable changes 
of weather in connexion with those of the moon. We regret that our friend had 
a become sufficiently acquainted with Phrenology before this man’s death 

D. 

+ We know several individuals, especially one gentleman, who have laid 
eg watches, from finding by experience that they never require to eon - 
eult them. 
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ing its progress. We omit the details of the incipient pro- 
gress of the disease, which exhibited only irregular motions 
of the voluntary muscles, and proceed directly to the more 


important parts of the narrative: 

“ February 27, 1815.—The attack commenced in bed, and 
“ was violent, but of short duration. When she arose about 
“ ten, she had a second attack, continuing an hour, except at 
intervals of five minutes. She now struck the furniture more 
“ violently and more repeatedly. Kneeling on one knee, with 
“the hands upon the back, she often sprung up suddenly, and 
“ struck the top of the room with the palm of the hand. To do 
“ this, she rose fifteen inches from the floor, so that the family 
“ were under the necessity of drawing all the nails and hooks 
* from the ceiling. She frequently danced upon one leg, holding 
et the other with the hand, and occasionally changing the legs. 
“ In the evening, the family observed the blows upon the far- 
“ niture to be more continuous, and to assume the regular time 
“ and measure of a musical air. As a strain or series of strokes 
“ was concluded, she ended with a more violent stroke, or a 
“ more violent spring or jump. Several of her friends also at 
ce this time noticed the regular measures of the strokes, and the 
“ greater regularity the disease was assuming, the motions being 
* evidently affected, or in some measure modified, by the strokes 
“upon the surrounding bodies. She chiefly struck a small slen- 
« der door, the top of a chest of drawers, the clock, a table, or 
“ a wooden skreen placed near the door. The affection ceased 
“ about nine o clock, when the patient went to bed. 

“ February 28.—She rose very well at eight; at half-past 
“ nine the motions recommenced; they were now of a more 
“ pleasant nature, the involuntary actions, instead of possess- 
“ ing their former irregularity and violence, being changed into 
“ a measured step over the room, connected with an air, or se- 
“ ries of strokes, and the beat upon the adjacent bodies as she 
“* passed them. In the commencement of the attack, the li 
moved as if words were articulated, but no sound could be 
c distinguished at this period. It was curious indeed to observe 
“ the patient at this time moving around the room with all the 
er vivacity of the country-dance, or the graver step of the mi- 
“ nuet, the arms frequently carried, not merely with ease, but 
* elegance. Occasionally all the steps were so directed as to 
“ place the foot constantly where the stone flags joined to form 
“ the floor, particularly when she looked downwards. When 
« she looked upwards, there was an irresistible impulse to spring 
“ up to touch fitue spots or holes in the top of the ceiling ; when 
« she looked around, she had a similar propensity to dart the 
“ forefinger into little holes in the furniture, &c. One hole in 
* the wooden skreen received the point of the forefinger many 
“ hundred times, which was suddenly and involuntarily darted 
“ into it with an amazing rapidity and precision. There was 
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“ one particular part of the wall to which she frequently danced, 
*¢ and there, placing herself with the back to it, stood two or 
ec three minutes. is by the family was called the measuring 
cee place’ At noon she had an interval of three hours. 

4 In the afternoon the motions returned, and proceeded much 
“ as in the morning. At this time a person present, surprised 
ec with the manner in which she beat upon the doors, &c., and 
* thinking he recognised the air, without further ceremony be- 
s gan to sing the tune; the moment this struck her ears, she 
* turned suddenly to the man, and dancing directly up to him, 
“ continued doing so till he was out of breath. e man now 
*¢ ceased a short time, when commencing again, he continued 
“ till the attack stopped. The night before this, her father had 
“ mentioned his wish to procure a drum, associating this dance 
“ of his daughter with some ideas of music. The avidity with 
“ which she danced to the tune when sung, as before stated, con- 
“ firmed this wish, and accordingly a drum and fife were pro- 
“ cured in the evening. After two hours of rest, the motions 
“ again re-appeared, when the drum and fife began to play the 
“ air to which she had danced before, viz. the Protestant 
Boys, a favourite popular air in thie neighbourhood. In 
e whatever part of the room she happened to be, she immediate- 
‘ly turned and danced to the drum, and as close as possible to 
« it, and there she danced till she missed the step, when the in- 
“ voluntary motions instantly ceased. The first time she missed 
cc the step in five minutes, but again rose, and danced to the 
« drum two minutes and a half, by her father’s watch, when, 
„missing the step, the motions instantly ceased. She rose a 
“ third time, and, missing the step in half a minute, the motions 
* instantly ceased. After this, the drum and fife commenced as 
ee the involuntary actions were coming on, and before she rose 
“ from her seat; and four times they completely checked the 
* progress of the attack, so that she did not rise upon the floor 
“to dance. At this period the affection ceased for the evening. 

% March 1.—She rose very well, at half-past- seven. Upon 
my viait this morning, the circumstances of the preceding af- 
“ ternoon being stated, it appeared clear to me, that the attacks 
had been shortened. Slow as I had seen the effects of medi- 
cine in the comparatively trifling disease of young females, I 
“was very willing that the family should pursue the experi- 
ment, whilst the medical means were continued. 

As I wished to see the effect of the instrument over the dis- 
*€ ease, I was sent for at noon, when I found her dancing to the 
c drum, which she continued to do for half an hour without 
missing the step, owing to the slowness of the movement. As 
“ T sat counting the pulse, which I found to be 120, in the short 
te interval of an ack, I noticed motions of the lips previous 
“to the commencement of the dance, and placing my ear near 
“ the mouth, I distinguished a tune. After the attack, of which 
“ this was the beginning, she informed me, in answer to my in- 
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t quiry, that there always was a tune dwelling upon her mind, 
“ which at times becoming more pressing, irresistibly compelled 
* her to commence the involuntary motions. e motions 
“ ceased at four o clock. 

“ At half-past seven the motions commenced again, when I 
“ was sent for. There were two drummers present, and an un- 
braced drum was beaten till the other was braced. She danced 
“ regularly to the unbraced drum, but the moment the other 
“ commenced, she instantly ceased. As missing the time stopped 
“ the affections, I wished the measure to be changed during 
“ the dance, which stopped the attack. It also ceased upon in- 
“ creasing the rapidity of the beat, till she could no longer keep 
“ time: and it was truly surprising to see the rapidity and vio- 
« lence of the muscular exertion, in order to keep time with the 
“ increasing movement of the instrument. Five times I saw her 
c sit down the‘ same evening, at the instant she was unable to 
keep the measure; and, in consequence of this, I desired the 
ce drummers to beat one continued voll, instead of a lar move- 
“ ment. She arose and danced five minutes, when both drums 
“ beat a continued roll; the motions instantly stopped, and the 
“ patient sat down. In a few minutes the motions commencing 
* again, she was suffered to dance five minutes, when the drums 
“ again began to roll, the effect of which was instantaneous ; 
ee the motions ceased, and the patient sat down. In a few minutes 
“ the same was repeated with the same effects. It appeared 
“ certain that the attacks could now be stopped in an instant, 
“ and I was desirous of arresting them entirely, and breaking 
the chain of irregular associations which constituted the disease. 
As the motions at this period always commenced in the fin- 
“ gers, and propagated themselves along the upper extremities 
“ of the trunk, I desired the drummers, when the patient arose 
“ to dance, to watch the commencement of the attack, and roll 
“ the drums befote she arose from the chair. Six times succes- 
“ sively the patient was hindered from rising, by attending to 
“ the affection ; and before leaving the house I desired the fa- 
* mily to attend to the commencement of the attacks, and use 
“ the drums daily. 

ce March 2.—-She arose at seven o'clock, and the motions com. 
“ menced at ten; she danced twice before the drummer was 
“ prepared; after which, she attempted to dance again for se- 
“ veral times; but one roll of a well-braced drum hindered the 
* patient from leaving her seat; after which the attacks did not 
* recur. 

“ This woman, previously to the complaint, could never dance, 
“ even a country-dance, and yet I saw her execute steps which 
“ could not be taught without difficulty. At times she would 
“¢ rise upon the toes, and move forward, alternately advancing 
te each heel into the hollow of the opposite foot; at other times, 
“ poising the body upon one foot, and with the heel raised, she 
“ would beat time with the toe and heel of the other. 
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4 In this case there was no wandering of the intellect, either 
during the paroxysm, or in its absence. The perception and 
judgment were accurate and just, and all questions were an- 
“ swered correctly. During the intermission she did many 
c household affairs, nursed per child, &c. &c. although the 
“ troublesome curiosity of her numberless visitors undoubtedly 
cc disturbed her ease. There was a constant wish to recover; a 
“ just knowledge of her situation, and of the advantage she 
received from the agency of the instrument, with an anxious 
* desire to continue its use. 

“How far the mind was in a state of excitement in the com- 
* mencement of this disease it is difficult to decide, since the 
% connexion betwixt the involuntary ideas and the involuntary 
“ motions was only observed on the 27th of February. After 
~ the dancing commenced, I noticed the patient always to be in 
“ good spirits, evidently to enjoy the drum, and'to turn to it in- 
“ stantly upon the very first stroke, in whatever situation the 
«“ involuntary motions had then carried her. 7 

„This disease appears to have consisted in an highly-irritable 
“ state of mind, -with which the organs of voluntary motion be- 
“ dame associated; and the cure was effected by interrupting 
er this irregular association. It is probable that the noise of the 
instrument in a room scarcely e yards square was very ad- 
“ vnntageous, by interrupting the chain of musical ideas im- 
* pressed upon the highly-excited mind, and re-establishing the 
ordinary relation of the mental operations with external things. 
The voluntary muscles algo early associated themselves with 
the instrument, as Was shown by the instant cessation of their 
“ unnatural actions when the time could no longer be kept. 

« The involuntary actions became more frequent, as their du- 
“ ration was shortened by the means put in force ; so that it 
“ would seem as if the disease struggled to renew actions which 
te had not been permitted to arrive at an ordinary period.” 

With this pathological case we conclude; and on sum- 
ming up the evidence the preceding pages have afforded, we 
are compelled to admit that there is a primitive faculty of 
the mind by which we perceive, compare, and remember the 
divisions or intervals of duration or time, and that the com- 
binations of this faculty with the other powers of the mind 
are necessary to explain a variety of mental capabilities, of 
which otherwise no satisfactory explanation can be afforded.* 


Some interesting observations in accordance with the views stated in this 
paper will be found in the fifth number of this Journal: the article is entitled 
* Observations on the Faculty of Time, and on the Deaf and Dumb Dancing.” 
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distinguished for the same power. The great landecape- 
painter, Schœnberger, told me, that in his travels he usually 
made only a very imperfect sketch of the countries that in- 
terested him, and that afterwards, when he began to convert 
his sketch into a regular Jandscape, every tree, every shrub, 
and every stone of any magnitude presented themeelves to 
his imagination in their natural order. I took a cast of his 
head, and placed it beside that of my schoolfellow Scheidler. 
At this time I became acquainted with M. Meyer, author of 
the romance of Dia-na-sore, who is happy only when wan- 
dering. Sometimes he goes from one country house to an- 
other; at other times he attaches himself to some rich mau 
going on his travels; and he also has an astonishing facility 
of recollecting the different places which he has seen. I 
made a cast of his head, and placed the copy beside the other 
two. J then compared the three with great attention; they 
offered remarkable differences in many points, but I was 
struck with the singular form which the region immediately 
over the eyes and at each side of the. organ of Individuality 
presented in all of them. Here two great prominences com- 
mencing at the root of the nose, and rising obliquely out- 
wards towards the middle of the forehead, were very con- 
spicuous. 

It was then that the idea involuntarily occurred to me, 
that the power of recollecting places might aleo depend on 
a fundamental faculty, the organ of which might be situated 
in the part of the head alluded to. Granting this to be true, 
every thing that is said about local memory becomes explic- 
able. This then furnished abundant matter for new reflec- 
tions. . 

But,. before proceeding, I must remove a difficulty which 
will often present itself to those of my readers who are un- 
acquainted with anatomy. In some human heads, and 
especially in some heads of men, the external table of the bone 
is separated from the internal immediately above and on each 
side of the root of the nose; and, agin these cases the external 
lamina projects externally and not internally, as in the age of — 
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him again, except by sending through the public crier and 
advertising him. I had afterwards a little dog that could 
never learn on what floor of the house I lodged. Sometimes 
in going out with me, she lost sight of me, stood still, and 
did not advance a step, and all that I had to do to find her 
was to retrace my steps. I saw one day a little bitch eating 
greedily on a mass of filth. At that time she could be only 
four months old at the most, as she bad still all her first 
teeth. It appeared that the way I looked at her had inspired 
her with confidence, for she followed me without my being 
able to send her away. I took her with me to the house of 
a lady, who the next day lost her outside of the barriers of 
Paris. That and the next day it rained heavily without in- 
termission ; the third day the little animal returned to the 
lady, whose house was in the very centre of Paris, in a little 
out-of-the-way street. Although it was warmly attached to 
its mistress, it ran about all day in all parts of the city, even 
when it had young ones, but it never failed to reappear at 
the hours of eating. One day it was lost thirty miles from 
Paris, and yet it returned to the house before its mistress. A, 
dog was transported from Vienna to Petersburgh in a cat- 
riage, and at the end of six months returned to Vienna. 
Another was brought from Vienna to London. He there 
attached himself to a traveller, embarked with him, and, as 
soon as he gained the shore, escaped, and returned to Vienna. 
Another dog was sent from Lyons to Marseilles, and there 
embarked for Naples, whence it returned by land. The 
gamekeeper in my own district sold a pointer to another 
sportsman, who carried him 300 leagues off, to the remotest 
part of Hungary. Ina short time a letter arrived, stating 
that he had run away; and some months after he arrived 
at his old master’s, extenuated with fatigue. There are none 
of my readers who are not acquainted with similar facts; but 
how are they to be explained ? 

Recourse is generally had to the exquisite smell of the 
dog. But sometimes dogs that return in this way have very 

Vox. IV.—No XVI. 21 
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obtuse smell ; and, besides, how can a dog discover, by means 
of its nose, traces of a journey made either in a carriage or 
by water, some months after having made it? Will not the 
wind, the rain, and the sun, destroy all the emanations ? 
Who will be bold enough to maintain‘that the dog can dia- 
cern the atmosphere of its master at the end of a radits of 
tome hundred leagues? Moreover, it is am ascertained fact, 
that in these cases the dog does not go straight to ite first do- 
micile; that it goes, on the contrary, by many windings, and 
often by a road different from that which it fermerly fol- 
lowed. These circumstances seem to some naturalists inex- 
‘plicable by smell, and they have consequently resorted to a 


supposed sixth sense. 

It is indeed impossible to explain these phenomena by the 
ald of the sense of smell. Nobody ascribes to pigeons a 
strong sense of smell, and yet everybody knows, that, ff 
carried away in a sack to great distances, and to countries 
absolutely unknown to them, and there let loose, they imme- 
diately return to the pigeon-house by the shortest road. 
ı Messrs Van Heynsbergen and Van Breda communicated to me 
the following fact: Two pigeons, male and female, of the 
* species called pirouetteurs, whose flight is very rapid, wére 
“sent from Viaardinge (a Dutch town, on thd banks of the 
Meuse) to Iceland. . 

“ The vessel was scarcely arrived at its destination when the 
“imale escaped, and rose to such a height that the ‘eye could 
„ scarcely follow him. The captain of the vessel, fearing that 
“ he would not return, let go the female, in the hope that she 
ee inie Hitract and bring back the matt; but she, after some 
i aig ts: among the rigging, rose and Went ta jam the male. 
“ ‘After their reunion, they amused themselves for some time in 

e skimming through the air, and at last directed their flight 
r towards Holland with as much precision as the captain m- 
* gelf could have done by consulting the compass. From ¢dm- 

_™ paring the date of the log-book, it appeared that the birds 

A aerived at Vlaardinge on ‘the third day, and were then seen on 

‘the ‘house-top from ‘which they had ‘taken. They were 
o fatigued and exhausted, that they fell from the roof into 
“the gourt, after having been long called in vain by their 

* raster, whó gave them food ; and that they did not go out for 
te a week.” * h 8 i 


` 
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Tt is not long since the journals gave an account of a 
wager, in consequence of which pigeons were carried to a 
great distance. fram Bourdeaux, and Toulouse, to let them 
loose at a place agreed upon, 

Baron de Haak had a male and female pigeon transported 
from his country-house, near Manheim, to a distance of 


- twenty-four leagues, towards Voralberg, where mney, were set 


at liberty. Both returned to their home. . 

I saw at Vienna an Iceland falcon, which, after a , captivity 
of several years, had not, heen able to forget its own country. 
As, soon aa its hood was removed, when taken out to hunt, it 

ascended perpendicularly from its perch, described some 
circles in the air, and then proceeded straight towards the 
north. Joseph II, drew the attention of the. spectators, 


among whom I was, to the direction which the bird took. 


The amusement of the emperor was to let fly after this 
falcon two lannerets, which ascended still higher than i it did, 
and then attacked it—When, in a country abounding in 
honey, bees are transported to a distance of some leagues, 
they, rise to a considerable height, describe a circle in the air, 
and, ‘although belonging to an hundred different hives, each 
at once returns to his own. | 

In O'Meara’s Napoleon in, Exile are the flowing fonds of 
Napoleon : — if 

« There existe, a link beteraen, man aud the Divinity.. „Man 
« is. only an, animal more perfect than the xegt. He. reasons 
4 hetter, . But how do we now that the animals have net a 


1 8 55 of thoir own? My opinion is, that it is- pre mption 
1 we Aan 


15 
% melt end. che groam h took care of vim; and: when 
s latter wae — his movements were aq: if net he 
* seemed. to know. that was only à v ost my 
« way, I threw the bridle on his neck, f be hjir faund 4 
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“ again, in places where, with all my observation and particular 
“ knowledge of country, 1 could never have succeeded. Who 
“ can deny the eig e of dogs 7— There is a chain of ani- 
“ mals. The plants ate an many anime that eat and drink z 


“ and there are degrees mp to man, who js hm mak perfect. of 
“all. The same spirit, all in a greater, or. gas degree.” 
These examples, taken from the animals, show clearly that 
the expression, memory of places, is far from designating all 
the extent of the sphere of activity of the sense of Locality 5 5 
for dogs, pigeons, falcons, &e. which set out to regain, t ‘their 
own country, do not return by the same road by which they 
went. The sense of Locality is rather the faculty o of steering 
a course relatively to places, of finding the direction in which 
one wishes to travel, notwithstanding windings, woods, rivers, 
and mountains, &e. It is the faculty of Tecognizing, tha 
relations of space ; and on that account I use, the expression, 
Sons dec Localités, Sens des Rapporis de l Espace, i in prefers 
ence to that of Memory of Places. N 
Such a sense is indispensably ngcessary (9 animals, al, The. bey 
require to return to their nests, their holes, ang, their 790 
and what would become of them withoyt this faculty ad 
could we conceive, without it, many ¢ ‘of the most, remarkab] le 
phenomena of animal nature, such as the migration pf Ab. 
mals, which is, without contradiction, ‘the most inn, PROSE, 
point in the natural history of the sense of Locality? in 2 
Dr’ Gall then makes some interesting remarks og the, 
causes of the migration of many animals, and _ Proves most, 
completely, that it is neither the inoonvenience,of a 
ture “unsuitable. to the constitution of, the animal, naß, 
pressure of hunger, that induces them to emigrate, ‘but, the 
it is the result of an instinct seemingly connected with the J ah 
culty under consideration. But we must pass i over ve Ge for 8 
the present, sind proceed to the consideration of yhe externgl 
appearance of the organ in animals. , 
At, first sight, says Dr Gall, this opgan does not pet; to 
be situated at the same place in animals as in man, and it 
scems to be even very differently placed in different species: i 


47 
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but the fact is apparent only, aud dhe anomaly. is | easily ex 
plicable, When one on more organs ain found placed. iater- 
ally ‘and: exteriorly to the nun of-Eemehity, ap Ceteur, 
Tune, or Number, then the < pr, fat of Tcl a more 
or less near to ‘the’ tene 5 jut when, t ‘on 15 fans hand, 
the above faculties aré wanting, the cdrresponding organs are 
also wanting, and that of Locality is found placed quite at 
the outsidé of je foreliead,—s convincing proof that ‘the 
brains of animals are only fraginents of the human brain, and 
that the former are, like the latter, composed of several or- 
gans. 

In the smaller species of migratory birds, ‘the organ of 
Locality is too difficult to be distinguished.” “Even in e 
Birger species it might be ‘confounded ` with. the organ af 
Philoprogenitiveness. In the woodcock; and i in some kinds 
of falcons, the organ appears exactly as in iian, except that 
ië- is ‘placed towards the sides, ‘and that it almost touches the 
pobteřidr pärt Of the orbiti” 5 

i the mammalia, we must always notice whether the ani- 
Mts ‘of a migrhtory kind,'or is ogee from others Ken 
ae Henle, dyb by = gat of dy 17 e H 11 

Squirrels Wörns migrate in bümerons troop 1 a 94 
tant country; they’ generally quit in winter a the los 
where they’ dré’ineomutioded by còldy dnd establish them elves ' 
in in palin They have the organ of Locality y ge 1 7 Hy ige. 

e't nad always some of them. aR 1 ry iytime rit 
yee » walls and the housei; to got tnt e ie 1 
s thig ‘ gard In the’ evening “they returned in gres 
hte 0 b 1 hoùse to pass the night i in boxes lined w 10 . 
won. To large oval prominences’ appear on tlieir akul i 
immediately behind and above the great bulb of the olfactory 
nerve, urid a little betiid the eye.’ “The eur Tag i no > fron. 
tal sinus. % 

The lemming, or mus Icinmus’ of Linneus, assembles in 

troops at stated periods; and at the approach of autumn 
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energetic sense of Locality, can it still be doubted that this 
sense is a fundamental. faculty, of which the organ is placed 
in the region, which, from multiplied ‘observations, I have 
assigned to 0 7 . 

Dr Gall. then gives an ulterior exposition of the organ of 
Locality, and of the sphere of the activity of the faculty of 
WaR,” mr, 

The fapgilty ‘of . of the relations of space extends 
in. wan. ta other objects, It gives him a facility in finding 
his way 5, it giyes what is called a coup di; it serves to re- 
copnocifre a country, to determine the position of armies, and 
tanganlate. marches: it enables an officer to choose the short- 
est road, ar to approach, by concealed windings, the place he 
wishes to agqeupy.’ When the general is deficient in the sense 
of Localities, he requires an aide-de-camp eminently gifted 
with it. It 4s thus, it is said, that Villars supplied this power 
ta Tusenpe, ho was deficient in it. I have constantly found 
this organ greatly developed in all military men who were 
known tp excel in the art of guiding themselves. The fa- 
culty js consequently a very important one in all the opera- 
Kian of. var. Without it neither topography nor geography - 
would exist. All those who are distinguished for giving ex- 
act maps are 8. qualified from possessing a great develop- 


„ment pf this organ. 


. It isin virtue. of this faculty that the mind of man traverses 
the boundless space in which worlds move. Gifted with this 
„and anpther faculty, (chat of Number, ) the astronomer cal- 
culates the distances end the movements of the stars. I have 
))) 
pf Locality. Kepler, Galileo, Newton, Tycho Brahé, Des- 
caries, Pascal, Hell, Lalande, La Place, Burgs, Bessel, Bade, 
Olbera, Zach, &c. are familiar examples. Locality, yith Con- 
struptiyeness apd Goloug, produces the landscape- painter. 
Often, when I was asked in society to give an opinjon 1 of an 
artist, I have been able, by means of organology, to determine 
the subjects to which he would apply in preference to others. 
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Most persons believed that in these eases I was playing a 
trick, and thut I-knew befoyeliiend ‘the taleqite which T as- 
sumed the nir ‘of :divinihgu At Munter, Ir was ' asked 
what I thought of an artist. I answered thay hier natoral 
vocation ws that‘ef landecupe painter. In- him, theurgans 
of Locality:-and Colour were puettilarby de ida 
point of fact, he was a portrar painter, atid it wan supposed 
that I had blundered ; bat M. Kingkdege :dtelicodotiat che 
painted portraits as u means uf: bring: and ff i 
fancy he hut had a detided taste forlandscapa’ roms 210 
The portraits of Claude G ditio Login, u Vemektjæf 
Hackert, of Breugel, Expl. 82; say be- i 
I have often been asked whet is:the ovgus-fot thui passion 
of gaming. I dave epakht for it int: several devobed! profes. 
siohal gumesters, hut I have found nothing constant; un dhe 
reason is, that the different games diffin-: e uu⁰ν,j' as -to we- 
quire different talents. Hande it isscémetiybblegwiby(soime 
persons whe excel in--caed-playing ican-néserorbermthd,oGsy 
every effort, even moderatétyigood: ehdssplapers'y , wing, 
on dhe other. hand, the best dee invers epsofeed u ¼ 
forent-tardaplayers. ‘Huvingshad even c She n latches 
most amous chessipinyels;. I niet- hn aft of them hed: the 
ongutof Lorulity extremely de, , und imad that the 
great talent of these persons consisted inthe! power Ledioh 
they enjoyed of reprusunting de ad iqubslil xu it thbir 
own ntinds, a gredt number. of dheupumible osijibaniof the 
pieces- . But.it.is. different with curd-playing, which beguires. 
rather the talent of prompt eombimmtion. . ed bas pav 
Ir frequenthy endugh happens. thet this organ 1 
developed, without any. fronted sinus’ existiago:: fmithioe 
o t is much duns prominent thun when qceompaadd ty: 
these swellings: But itqttae direction in bettertantked obt. 
When these same individuals hato- the imagining ef the 
face thicker than usual, it becomes difficult to estimiaterie by 
the weg and. the touch alone ean detect at uncut traig di- 
mensions. e 
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When. the sanse off Loonlity ia Vexyaptine, the result is 3 


us mt ig tha psi eee cogent 
the sama. hause, 

At. Torgau e saw e blind fons d . 
ment of whose organ of Locality forcibly arrested my atten- 
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„ trees, e., aad an. enact. planief Carlton House 
and St Jein Palace.: Heexicated àll .thinwithent the aid 
of any plan; without eompasmes; withows.book;: or any-other 
data. He wade‘out alsó, from memory, an exact plan of the 
parish of St Andrew's; and he offered 10. de the same.with 
St Giles ierti Fields, St Paul's, Covent - Ganden, ft Cle- 
inen s ay Nemchurch. If a particular house in. any. given 
street was hientioped, -hewonld at. once. tell what trade: was 
cavited wh in. it, the position and.appearance of the shop, ang 
its enten. In going through w latge:hotel, completely fur. 
nished; iho:Mvable to retain ioveay thing; und. . make an 
moettory frem menetys; but! a dialogue, on the other hand, 
that he may have V . 
quite new to him in the oburse of-a few dags: 

When this faculty is very energetic, it is by 3 rare 
that the passien :remalting:fram, its. activity dagenemtes into 
diare: Aenne: had: long: ego. derb sash:an.aliena- 
dion underithe name of cudubed; or.ernebondmalencholy.. Dx 
Rebtel! commaniosted to: ubthe histeryof:the Abbé Dab 
Pager; equally: npwibiqnkjs:wit as ‘for his extuntive 
atthingnents, ‘That men hun irie prenessity: tome, 
wich on slew s itself by emuigiet and. instantendows d- 
sire to change his piares: und hen fn are. a wialem, ahnt 
dye. ul thechtaracters of.real-discese.. S i on 
Waking during the night, he cannet resist running ecrges the ` 
Kalk. He had a fies this. kindin a very, sevennfebstpandyin 
spite of all that his reason could suggest, he rose, dressed hun- 
teeltin the dark; and se outran:therinsiaat, it wat,ooly when 
azhs had gone abaut tind leagues kneodedg! in. the ssnowy-dimt 


shé»cpuld prevail on himself te u and go ta bad.. Hr 


1 Heutel, who wt tant time;had vp knawledge of Phrenology, 
talk me; that the only thing thet striack him: as remerkable-in 
the Abbé appearance, wab tiv enormous projections Hie 
frontal bone, immediately over the root of hie eyebrows. . 

M. Foderé; in a memoir of M. Savary, entitled, Faite 
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ment, in order rigiuty to appreciate its value. ‘Various: me. 
‘thods are'adepted, but the!must general is to take the simple 
length and breadth of the head,.whielx; skthough inadequate 
to phrendlegival: purposes, is sufficient for esctrtsining general 
size: . "Phe head beisgwowral, the length and breadtinare taken; 
the mediuus thereof being the diameter or hatter s. siensure, 
ment, from whieh: the circumference is. ascertuived. For in- 
stances a hat 8 inches iong by 7. broad, is/74 diameter, or 
hatter’s measure ; 7 inches by 6 is 64 medium, or diamieteri 
Upon:this principle, blocks are med in the manufacturing 
and measuring of hate to particular sizes, varying fm 5 
inches, the ‘sete of an infant; inoreeing by the. ; af an inch 
to , the general dull cizo of men. In using: the term sisa, 
or urge undd ahi! beads, I must be understood to: speak of 
hatteru:measurersent, applying only to the. czroumference: of 
tehea withive che range vecupicd by ‘te kat, comprehend. 
ing the reflegtiveorgans tothe muddled of the. forehead, forne 
ing an oved round the lead, resting upon or covering a pon 
tion 06 tee baler region ‘en. the sides and posterior portions, 
eo'that “the pewoepfive: ee and the coronal surfeee are 
aut of ity odartect.. = , or 

. Byte made of — the range of the amle head 
dend, at- wesensityy iv fruas Ggrto Tithe medium and 
moestigengetuhaize bing V inehe Ehe famabs hand: in mailen, 
sarying from G n 7 , the modiuny male:zise.: Rig 
the mechbui- of tha Euglish bead. at J inokes, F shali be en- 
abled ta distinguish the portions of society above frbni tose 
thelaw, thek.menqurement. : Commencing with London, a per- 
tepäble difference will de observed between the: aud 
lower classes of society. In the former, the majority are above 
the medium, While amongst the latter -it is veryrraretefind 
a large bead. This is easily proved by the different qualities 
of hkts in requisition by cach, în thé manuftietaring of which 
a'distinct difference in ‘the scale of sizes is dbserved. ' Faking 
the two extremes of society, this ruld will be foumd invariable 
throughout the country, the middle ranks of life forming a 
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medium between the two. Establishments at the west end 
of the town, confined exclusively to the service of the higher 
circles, require more large hats in proportion than other hat- 
ters whose trade is confined to the middle ranks; and again, the 
business with the ‘lower class presents the same relation te the 
class above them, requiring a greater proportion of small 
hats than either of the other classes. These statements. can 
be proved in a variety of ways. Take the average sizes of 
livery-hats for servants, the scale will be found less than 
their masters. The sizes observed in furnishing a regiment 
of soldiers are easily ascertained. Seafaring men,.and indi- 
viduals connected with shipping and on the water, wear a pe- 
culiar small hat; and the japaned leather hat, the dog hair 
hats, worn by carters, waggoners, and the labouring agweul- 
turist, the round-crown-shoulder hats, in use by coal-heavers, 
eorn-porters, e., and the common plated hats ir gemeret re. 
quest by the working classes, present great facility for jufighug 
of general measurements for the lower orders, in all of w as 
compared with the finest hat made, there is a strikingaind mami- 
fest difference. In the lower ranks of life, the majosity. ane 
below the medium of 7 inches, and the higbee classes uf ‘wo. 
tiety above it. Not only a difference in site is obsigned, 
but also a variation between.the two.clsesss, exists in -the 
vircle of the head coming in contact with the bat, so. as, ta in- 
‘fluence the measurement. .. The upper portiens ofthe head, 
comptdhenting the reflective faculties Ideality and Caution, 
come in contact, to increase the general circumference of the 
hat in the higher classes of society ; but the same effect is n 
observed in the lower walks of life; the cirele round thë Siad 
in immediate connexion with the basilar region, she. bat 
ecsting upon, er covering the ear, will show that the dee is 
more to be ascribed to that fraction of the head chan abe 
capper region. ‘Dhe shunting off of the lateral sapérior c- 
ference much decreases the general .measuroment. .. ‘The 
weavers of Spitalfidids have extremely small heads, 6}, 67, 
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and 63, are prevailing sizes. In Coventry, almost exclusively 
led by weavers, the same facts ; peculiarly are observed.* 
Leaving London, to thé north anê north- -east, in the coun- 
ties ‘of Heriford, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, a greater 
nuniBer of small heads will be found | than in any « other part 
of “the è empire. Essex ind “Hertfordshire are the most re- 
markatlle for ï requiring small-sized hats—7 inches, the me- 
dium size piven, is here, as in Spitalfields or Coventry, a full 
„ and 6] are prevailing sizes, and Gj the usual size 
für 1 boy ‘$f the äge of 6 years, is here often to be met with 

in the füll maturity of manhood. Crossing over the Thames 
to Weft, Sutry, and Sussex, we observe an immediate increase 
z nit of the tual average; and ‘the inland counties in gene, 
ri Y: Beve, are upón nèarly the same scale; but, as I in- 


D „. ~ 
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torest, and we en zecommend to tha author to extend and sys- 

"he Dbedevatitind Preap bl t It is 8 phrenological doctrine, 
te which will extend the infrense 
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tend to confine myself to personal experience, or information 
I can. perfectly rely on, I shall pass unnoticed, those por- 
tions of the country of which unsatisfactary report. only has 
informed me of the existing peculiarities, reserving for a fu- 
ture period, and after a more extended inquiry, the detail of 
these. Towards Devonshire and Cornwall the heads are 
quite of the full sizes—many very large hats are required for 
both counties. The Welsh heads are above the usual a¥er- 
age; and in the county of Hereford, on the borders of Wales, 
they are much superior to the London average. I: have 
been inclined to the opinion that a difference exists m'petnt 
of size between agricultural and manufacturing districts, 
from observing many parts of the country entirely. deyeted 
to the former pursuits exhibiting small heads when Loom- 
trasted with those in many manufacturing districts.:, Bat 
further inquiry has shown the distinction objectionable; as 
there are many manufacturing towns and districts whose aver- 
age sizes are by no means superior to those of the tillers of 
land; while Devonshire and Herefordshire, which are pure- 
ly agricultural, show full-sized heads—the latter, in particular, 
is remarkable for its average, being above this metropolis. 
Travelling towards the north, a gradual increase will ba. ob. 
served, the counties of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cumberland, 
and Northumberland, having more large heads in proportion, 
than any other part of the country; the largest sizes I could 
ever trace have had their origin in the northern part of 
England, or Scotland, the neighbouring portion of the king- 
dom; and, on the contrary, I have traced repeatedly the 
small head to the districts I have before alluded to as exhi- 
biting that peculiarity, Essex, &c. &c. &c. 

Entering Scotland, the full-sized head is known to be 
possessed by its inhabitants. It is unnecessary for me to 


* The Welsh are Celts, and the type of the Celtic head is not large. That 
the Welsh head exceeds the usual average, would require a wider and more ac- 
curate induction. 

+ There is a very common anecdote of an ostler at an inn, who was asked 
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say much upon the general measurements of the Scotch head : 
our friends in that country are far more: competent to give 
the information; I wish only to confirm the observations of 
the Edinburgh Phregologists, and acknowledge their supe: 
riority, in point of size, over our more southern région, the 
fall sxze.of the Engish head I have before fixed at'75,—but 
here an. increase upon that measurement is to be met with 
to 74, Id, and even 8 inches. Such extreme size, no doubt} 
is rare. The. contrast in the trade of Essex and Hertfordshire 
with this coustry, in point of sizes of hats, is very manifest} 
7 inches, the general medium, being a large size in the former 
counties, is considered in the north approaching to a small size. 
Lange. heads are, no doubt, to be found in Essex, and small 
beads: in Scotland; but they must be viewed as exceptions 
rather than as the provincial or national sizes. The scale of 
meastvements in furnishing a Scotch regiment is larger than 
that required for an English regiment; and in my search fór 


hoy he, being Yorkshire, had never risen in the establishment, who answered, 
“¢ Master’s Yorkshire too, sir.” Too far north for me“ is a southern 
adage; meaning not only superior sagacity, but superior power. These are 
very. apt to he looked upon by Self-esteem as mere craft and cunning; bence 
the phrase has received a sort of reproachful meaning. The notorious rise of 
Svoteh privates in English regiments to the rank of non-commissioned officers 
may be the joint result of relatively larger head and superior education. A 
profound notion prevails in London, that Scotsmen are excluded from the di- 
rection of thé Bank of England—which, by the way, a large Scotch head first 
peq;ected— because, as has happened in the India house, when one gets in, 
the direction is apt to grow all Scotch together. For centuries, a population 
in Seothand, probably under half a million, maintained their independence 
against. the greatly-auperior population and wealth of England, and when ange 
it was lost, recovered it by an exertion of tremendous energy. The most for. 
wikiable enemies of the Scots were their immediate neighbours in the nérthief 
Eegland, Marmion, (himself still more a Southron,) when lying wounded, 
thinks of the northern English to save the battle: 


To Dacre bear my signet ring, 
Tell him his squadrons up to bring ; 
„Bid Stanley charge with spur of fire, 
‘© With Chester charge, and Lancashire ; 
„Full upon Scotland’s central host, 
Or victory and England’s lost.” 

. 2 2 e E e 


e Charge, Chester, charge! — on, Sianicy, on! 
“ Were the last words of Marmion.” 
Enron. 


2 
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information, I met with the folowing order, reckived by a 
London imilitery house from a correspundent m the north for 
220-yeomranry caps: 6 Pray be particular in dre sine; let 
s the majority be large, none less than f, and & very few of 
t that size.” In another letter, redeived by the sathe hbase, 
there is this expostulation from the neighbourhood of Aber- 
deen: Once more I must tell you, not to send huts Gf or 
“ 63 without orders. I have now more than I cet self! for 
& twelve months. Let the order now enclosed he sent estact 
toin Ses, g 1 „„ 
% . 7 6—74 1221 All above the ob 
E 207 E 6—7f 8—7} medium“ or 
Although this order eannot be taken as a criterion of men- 
al sixes, us it is evidently given to make up for r previous 
consignment of small hats, it is sufficient to prove a degree 
of measurement in the north which this country cannot bodst 
of. 1 ah H 
The low-priced goods are supplied wholly from Manches- 
ter, consequently my information with regard to that teude is 


` limited. But a ciroumstance connected with tho: smo: tende 


came under my observation last year, which will paithy show 
the relative sizes of the two countries A manufaetater at 
Manchester received an order from a London beuge ts: send 
off immediately a particular quality of hats. Hwing the 
same description of order ready packed for Scotland, ie Gent 
off that package promptly to oblige his London correspéndlént, 


` without any regard to the sizes, to the metropolis’ “Fo: the 


mortification of the individual to whom they were invoiced, 
they proved to be perfectly unsaleable, from the whole of 
them being very large in sizes; the consequence has been, 


that nearly the number of hats sent, from their extra tize 


for the lower trade, remain to this day on hand. 

Respecting the Irish head, it is stated in the second vo- 
lume of the Phrenological Journal, page 17, that the heads 
of the educated classes in Dublm are generally small; and 
information is required by the writer from some London hat- 
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ter as to the average e Gne hats, segt, to: that AN, an- 
ticipating that thay axe inferior zu. cen toitbase sold in. Lo- 
don and Edinburgh, In sq far aq J. know, I am. nat enabled 
to confirm this statement, as the average sizes of fine hats 
sant r mm this sity to Dublin are. saperior to those im. the 
Lenden trade. My information is gathered from the sales of 
tha three first houses in Dublin. The general request in or- 
dem zeesivyad..in Lopden from them is to send large, and, not 
small sizes, the latter remaining useless upon the shelves; 
the scale always observed is above the London average, and 
anders age sometimes received equal in sige te the full Seoteh 
_ head. The higher classes fram Ireland residing in this 
aowntry are likewise above. the English average; and the 
lower arden of Irinh resident bers exhibit a supetiovity in 
sige.to.the Bnglish lehowrer. In so far as I am experienced, 
L. abend sey, that the Irish genexally possess larger heads 
than the English ; but those persons who have visited that 
hingdom.ane better able to decide the point, as the individuals 
in. this country eannot be considered. a fair national type, and 
aa my opinion ia fermed ou grounds too partial to lead to a 
general eonelusion.* 

Respecting foreign nations, I am unable to speak with 
tench certainty ; I shall therefore.confine myself to: a very 
few xemarkson them. All aorthera nations have large heads; 
the Norwegian sailor. is much superior in point of. size to 
the Eagliah sailor; and the women’s bonnets and hats, ex- 
parted to that country axe required larger than is nocessary 


ere is a great popalstion in Dublin, and within the pale as it was call- 
ed, essentially English; still the prevalence of moderate-sized heads was there 
observed in the better classes. In the theatre, or at an assembly, in Dublin, 
for example, the heads ef the men appeared to the eye to be smaller thetr the 
heads of the same classes in London or Edinburgh, We are not aware of the 
extent to which London hats are used in Dublin. If they are confined to a cer- 
tain rank, they will not afford a correct standard ef the general siza, Farther 
observations may veeoncile the apparens discrepancy. Of the lower Irish heads 
the author does not speak. Few orders for sew hats to cover these will, we 
take it, reach London. EDITOR., 
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for the population at home.“ Hats. for the West Indies are 
smaller than the English standard; and hats exported to our 
colonies can safely be stated to be generally below the sizes 
of the average English head. i 

Dr Spurzheim, treating of national faces, says, “ The inhabit- 
“ mts of the south-west of Scotland, those of the north-east, 
“and those of the Highlands, belong to three different races. 
“ England and Ireland have been occupied by various natidns, 

* particular districts of each have a population eriginally differ. 
“ent. In the county of Norfolk, the same round and well-fed. 
cc figures are seen which Rubens has transferred to his canvass 
ce from natives of Holland; and Dr Abel of Dublin stated to this 


Society some time since, that there is a race inhabiting a port 
tion of the south-west coast of Ireland distinctly different 
from the general class of Irish, both in features and eerebrat 
development, whose ancestors are believed to have been -or 
ginally from Spain. That race exhibits still several peculiar 
marks of the Spanish character. It is well known that na. 
tional heads exist as well as national faces, and that thete is 
a possibility of tracing one as well as the other; I have u- 
fined, myself to size alone, and have endeavoured: to prove 
that there exists not only a national, but a provincial- differt. 
ence in that particular; but as a comparison has been made 
by writers on Phrenology between the sise and cerebral de- 
velopment of the conquerors and of the conquered in. varimss 
parts of the world, so as to account.upon the phrénologicab 
Principle for the superiority gained, it would be interesting 
to ascertain, if possible, how far these principles can be. ap- 
plied to our own country, by tracing the form and size af 
head from which the several districts were originally peopled 
so as to show, in those who so successfully overran the coum- 
try, a superiority of development over its primitive inhabit, 
‘ants. . 


e New blocks had to be made in France, of a larger size, for the British army z 


gentlemen who applied to them. The French head is known to be smaller 
than the English.—Eprror. 
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The Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans, have each, in 
their turn, invaded and established themselves in England. 
History also informs us, that the ancient Britons were either 
exterminated by their invaders, the Picts, the Scots, and the 
Saxons, or forced to take shelter on the confines of Corn- 
wall, or in the mountains.of Scotland and Wales. I am 
aware of the difficulty of tracing, at this advanced period, 
any vestige of the primitive inhabitants of this country ; 
but, if a possibility does exist, to Wales I should give the 
preference for research. The remnant of Britons retiring to 
that country, the barrier formed by the range of mountains 
separating Wales from England, and preventing intercourse 
between the inhabitants, and the peculiar prejudices, cus- 
toms, and habits of the Welsh at this day, favour the con- 
jecture, that if the form or size of cranium of the ancient 
Britons can now be found, it will be in that country. 

Before I conclude, allow meto make a few observations 
upon the supposed increase and decrease of the head at 
various periods of life after the age of maturity. As much 
difference of opinion exists upon this point, I trust I shall 
net be deemed presumptuous in differing from writers far my 
superiors in the science, provided I show a consistency in my 
objections. An impartial Phrenologist is an admirer of 
truth. We have all the same aim: if we differ, nature 
alone wili put us right. Upon my first acquaintance with 
the science, this subject, the increase in size at various pe- 
rod, so strenuously insisted on by an experienced London 
Phrenologist, cast a damp upon my zeal in its favour. Since 
that time I have endeavoured to make every necessary in- 
quiry which the interest of the science so justly demands, but 
cannot find one single well-attested fact to warrant me in sup- 
posing that the head does either increase or decrease after 
the period of full manhood; and that the apparent variation 
in size of the skull, which is, after such period, often ob- 
served, is to be ascribed solely to the integuments and hair. 
The time I have occupied this evening prevents my going 
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much into particulars; but I have heard it stated of a cer- 
tain Jearned judge, whose judicial knowledge was eo enlarged, 
and practice so extensive, chat his wig was no longer able to 
cover the necessary expansion ‘of his skull! Alteration, 
splicing, or remaking, was the inevitable consequence, in 
order to render this said wig wearable. Nay, a Phrenoloꝶist 
has asserted, that, in one of the campaigns of Buonaperte, the 
increase of his soldiers’ heads rendered their helmets useless; 
byt, ppon their return into winter-quarters, they assumed 
their former dimensions, If it were possible for such droum- 
stances, to occur, no experienced individual in the hatting 
trade could possibly doubt their consistency; but the reverse 
is the fact. My qwn experience has heen to this effect: 
That the heads of infants increase very rapidly the first and 
secgnd years, the health and vigour of the child influencapg 
the development. In the first seven years the head attains 
an increase, from its birth, greater than in any seven years 
afterwards. It is needless for me to reply to the several ob- 
jectors to Phrenplogy, who assert that the brain attains its 
full dimensions at this period of life, and alleging the increase 
afterwards to be caused by thickness of skull, hair, apd inte- 
gument. I can only say, that a great increase is observed in 
the head after the age of seven years, the cause of whieh I 
leave the explanation of to others more compatent . to decide 
than a hatter, who is satisfied with his cireumferenca.. From 
seven years the head undergoes a gradual i increase until the 
period of maturity. Great increase is sometimes observed at 
pattiqular periods, and likewise a total stand, for a length of 
time, ig observed in different youths; but upon this, without 
a knowledge of the general health, and every. ciscumstance 
likely to affect, the activity of the brain, it would be impra- 
dent in me to hazard mere conjecture. The head I have 
always found to attain its full dimensions in accordance with 
the bodily frame. I fix the utmost limit my experience will 
allow to the age of 25 years. The more general period of 
full attainment of size is between 17 and 23. Many heads 
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are at their full size at the age of 16; in confirmation of 
which I can appeal, not only to my own experience, but to 
every individual in the trade who has devoted himself to a 
just consideration of the subject, and also to a register of 
sizes kept for the last 25 years by one of the most extensive 
establishments in Bond Street, for the sole rule and guidance 
of its manufacturers, wherein are numbered the names of 
gentlemen of all grades of intellect, and men of all profes- 
sions and pursuits, in the higher circles of society, where no 
apparent increase can be found to warrant a conjecture at 
variance with the opinion I have stated. The facts I could 
adduce, the names I could ‘enumerate, of individuals who 
have figured in the political world, and in the literary and 
scientific, would trespass too much upon your time. I shall 
appeal to one or two circumstances only. English gentle- 
men, upon their appointments to settlements in India, leave 
with their hatters the measurements of their heads before 
their departure from this country, and annual exportations 
are made of their several orders for ten, twenty, or thirty 
years, during their residence. No difficulty is found by the 
hatter in fitting; no increase is thought of. The body re- 
turns sometimes emaciated, the head retams its usual size, 
saving the consequent decrease arising from the loss of inte- 
gament or hair, At home, gentlemen residing wholly in 
the country, and others oecasionally in town, never see their 
hatter for years, nor is it ever considered necessary, provided 
an accurate measurement of the head has been taken. If 
variation in size did take place, such a circumstance, from 
the numberless instances of strong excitement and increased 
aation of the mental powers, would be easily manifested, and 
renewal of measurements must be contiaually necessary. 
The hatting trade in general would not be, as they now cer- 
tainly are, entirely ignorant of the fact. But the subject 
cannot remain long a matter of doubt. The increased faci- 
lities of caating, the numerous characters in various situations 
of hie which are now annually added to the catalogue of 
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public and private collections, together with the interesting 
experiments, by a member of this Society, in taking the 
curves and circles of the head, will soon set aside all differ- 
ences, I shall always be willing to exchange error for truth, 
and, with a sufficient confirmation of facts opposed: to my 
Present ideas, hail its dawn, and acknowledge myself : bene- 
fited by the correction. L. 


ARTICLE VII. 


DR FOSSATI'S LECTURE ON PHRENOLOGY, 


De la Nécessité d'étudier une nouvelle doctrine, avant de la 


Juger, et application de ce principe d la physiologie intel- 
‘lectuelle. Par M. le Dr Fossati. Paris, 1827. 


Wr have just received a very sensible pamphlet with the 
above title, from Dr Fossati, the pupil and friend of Dr Gall. 
The discourse was delivered on the 14th January, 1627, at 
the opening of a course of ‘Lectures on Phrenology, Sa De 
Gall’s house, at Paris, and the subject was well ealrulkted · to 
removò prejudice; and 10 lead to the patient examination of 
thie prihciples and facts of Phrenology. „ . Te 1 

Dr Féssati shows, by the history of all great discoveries, 
that ‘the new doctrine’ is any thing but singular in. the amm 
of opposition with which it has been met, and in the bichaule 
and alarm which have been raised in their turm against it. 
It is even in the very nature of a discovery that it shonlil be 
received with suspicion and distrust; for what is.a discovery 
put the manifestation of a truth previously unknown ? And on 
the other hand, what are the false systems but new. errors 
announced as truths? How then can the public be expected 
instantly to distinguish the true from the false, particularly 
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if the thing announced requires meditation, study, and re. 
search? Most men give the same reception to the charlatan 
and tothe man of genius; to new extravagances and new 
errors, as to new truths and new inventions. These are first 
left to float vaguely about, then they are decried, then con- 
sequences are deduced from them, then applications are 
made of them, then one becomes enthusiastic, and another - 
angry, and all take good care in the mean time not to ex- 
amine them. Who are the men that form their opinions only 
after study and inquiry? Where are they who have fixed 
their political, physical, religious, or philosophic opinions, 
only after having known, weighed, and decided the real 
grounds on which truth ought ta stand ? 

History shows human nature to have been the same in all 
ages. Everybody knows the persecution suffered: hy Ga- 
lileo, for having innocently proved that the earth turns on its 
own axis every day, and moves round the sun every year; 
but the vexatious annoyance which he met with from the 
learned men and critics of his time are less generally known. 
Ewen the professors of Padua mocked him, and the mathe. 
Maticians, the natural philosophers, and the academies, spoke 
of his discoveries just as our peasants speak of them in our 
evin day, when you try to explam to them the earth’s. mo- 
tion. In 1597 he invented the. gebmetrical compass, and: ten 
years ufter he wus forced to seek a decision against Balths- 
zar Capra, who had appropriated.the invention. In. Id he 
invented the telescope, discovered the inequalities of tha mn, 
and that the milky-way was nothing more than. an infinity 
of fixed stars; he discovered the spots on the run, the phases 
of Venus, the planets of Jupiter and their periods ; end,more 
lately, the mode of marking in degrees the longitude at all 
times arid at all places; he discovered the rotation off tha sun 
on its own axis; and as a reward for so many discoveries, he 
was summoned to the Holy Office at Rome, and. condemned 
to two years’ imprisonment. His letters and his writings, 
particularly those in the Saggiatore, show the kind of imputa- 
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tions directed agamt ‘him, and how he was obliged: to defend 
stel, anid the demplaints which were: forved from him of 
the hatred ‘which-hie disvoversés had caused, and of the 4:00- 
lamitous state to whieh they had ‘reduced bini? 1 11 
‘The same pevsecution.was-loap the rb ward 10h @olumbus, 
as Dr Fossati points out at some length, and iso Herr 
‘aid of Jenner. For demoustrating the ¢irculatioal if the 
bleod, Harvey was cruelly persecuted bath by the, philoes- 
phers and medical men of his day, and afte? many honours, 
Was at last disgraced by his own king, aver hom! the: i- 
runs of his adversaries had greater influence thaufhe mest 
of the illustrious discoverer. In the osse of Jenner. nin 
our own duy, not only the prejudices of the people wn 
Against vaecination, bat authors, magistrates, muhisters of 
‘gion, and, what is still more remarkable, s very. large q- 
portion of medical men, declared themselves hostije: tn U 
‘Gisvoerery, and laboured with reckless animosity. to. n- 
Werd its chen feeble life. 5 re ou 
Bat does any one now believe that those who denied the 
mution of the earth, thase who dened the eri ofi anéther 
Continent, those wha denied the eizculation of the bleod, md 
those who artayed themnelveq:againet vacuination,-did as A 
“after having studied the facts and the peroofs‘upog: which 
‘them great truths were establiahed? Certainly 'ndt -Waali 
„ now, that thay reasoded: hastily from: che Knee 
' shoy had previously acquived, gad: without. taking the trauble 
m observe experiment, exninine, er scrutinide: by d 
_- legis, the new: ideas which were laid before: them z. nd / iht 
ben ‘preferred breaking out in distribas, and :sedoubling!in 
|-actibity-end hatred, not only against the principles) mitalo 
: agost the persons that wished ta enlighten thems. | ‘Suohyin 
- short, is human nature, and let them pause -therofers:-tho 
think themselves. secure in rejecting the new philosophy on 
tha notion that it muzi be false berause it meets with eppo- 
sition {rom the learned, and with. disregard from the estab- 
lished teachers of youth. 
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Dr Gail's fate differed in no resprekifrom, that, of the great 
men already alluded to. After he had. advariead a considen- 
able way in his discoveries, he held conferences at Vienna with 
his friends, and with. mon of learning; antl submitted to them 
his observations and inferences. The Austrian government 
imposad silence on him, and did its best to strangle in ite 
birth the new physivlogy of the brain. Cineumstarices led 
him tu qua Vienna, and he then visited the north of Ge. 
Every where he astonished the savans and the publie h 


_ the novelty and importance of his researches, end ‘hy the 


suecessful application of his principles in prisons, hunetic 
usylums, hospitals, and schools. At last he came to Faris, 
ami, conjunctly with Dr Spurzheim, he demonstrated to: the 
Institute the anatomy of the brain, and explained, in a me- 
moir, his anatomical discoveries. The judgment passed upon 
them by this learned body, and the influence which the 
despot of the day exercised upon them, are well known. 
Almost every anatomical fact was denied, and they tried-to 
show. that the physiology was a deduction from the anatsmy, 
and: that št. also must of cowne be false. The journalists 
adopted this decision, and gross plenshutries, absurdities, 
falechoode, ealumnies, and reproaches, were launched fotth 
anit spread foom the cantre of the civilised: to the femotest 
regions of the scientific. world. The founder of. Aha. new 
physiology, firm as the rooted oak, unshaken by the stexin, 
was not disconcerted. He pursued bis researches, and gine 
to the world his great work. He-answered objections, added 
new facts, and completed the exposition’ of his principles. 
‘Bat man continued to act according to hie nature, to quite 
witheut knowledge. The work remained unconsulted; and 
manyphysisians, philosophers, and men of genius, continued 
their ridicule and their pleasantries. They did not-even:dtop 
here. They excited the femmes de ia halle* againat'the per- 
son of Dr Gall; they prepared a masquerade to tuen him 


A kind of female porters at the public markets. 
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into ridicule, which, however, the prefect of police, M. le 
Comte Dubois, prohibited; and they attacked him by at- 
tempting to excite the authorities, by some of the charitable 
insinuations usual on such occasions, to remove him from 
Paris. Not being then naturalized in France, they sought 
to have him expelled, on the pretext of his bemg an alien. 
Dr Fossati adds, in regard to the masquerade, that he fs 
in possession of a plaster medal, which Dr Gall himself! pro~ 
cured for him, representing the comic personages that were 
tó have appeared in it. On the middle of the medal is en- 
graved Marche comique dw Docteur Gal. Oar impet- 
turbable philosopher, says Dr F., would have wished to 
amuse himself by seeing it performed; but the prefect: pe 
tended that it would be a disgrace to the nation. - ; 

The anathemas of the Academy of the Catholic Religion 
at Rome, in which Phrenology is condemned as “ contrary 
to the morality and precepts of the Catholic religion, and 
“as being based on the most absurd futalism, and ‘on the 
erroneous doctrine of predestination,” are next quoted but 
need not be repeated. No reasonable mind can look’ 
the past history of the world, and continue to view ti treit- 
ment of Gall as a proof of the erroneousness of his -dodttint} 

There is one illustration by analogy that sttudk us “atin 
happy one. In a French journal in 1822, in 
organ of Locality, which the critic calls the organ of travel. 
ling, he says, that * swallows and Captain Cook, oranes-artl’ 
Christopher Columbus, &c. are equally remarkable fur h 
“pretty little bump, which is half hidden in the fromtil 
c sinuses.” Here there is an insinuation that. it is mapotsiie- 
that the same cerebral organ determines man and anima tö 
change place, or to travel. * But if I told you,” sys Dr 
Fossati, * that the same organ, the heart, causes the blood 
“ of the swallow and that of Mr Canning to circulate ;' ‘that 
«“ the same organ, the optic nerve, receives the impressions 
of light in the eyes of a crane and of a Bolivar; and that 
“ the same muscl the deer and the huntsman to 


Aa 
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‘* run, the surprise will. immediately cease. It will be no 
«c longer difficult to conceive the possibility of internal organs 
of the same nature producing similar actions in different 
‘© species of animals.” 

But I cannot conclude, continues our author, without 
drawing your attention to the fact, that, in spite of all the 
obstacles. raised against it, Phrenology has ensured its 
triumph, It has triumphed in spite of the moderate meang 
of its founder, and in spite of the war waged against it hy, 
Philosophers and journalists. Dr Gall, alone and ungided, 
by the sale force of genius and perseverance, without the aid 
of any government, of any academy, or of any rich. on 
powerful patron, has succeeded in securing the reception of 
his anatomical and physiplogical discoveries, and enjoys the 
‘satisfaction of seeing societies of intelligent men founded for 
the cultivation of his doctrines in the principal cities. of 
Great Britain, America, and even in Asia. Not only. at 
Edinburgh and at London, but also at Philadelphia and at 
Calcutta, do Phrenological Societies pursue their labours. 
The author then notices the Transactions of the Phrenola, 
gical Society, the existence of our Journal, and concludes hy, 
quoting the rules of the London Phrenological , Sacietiin 
which he approves of, and supposes to be nearly the aa in 
all other similar societies. 

In a letter to Dr A. Combe, aceompanying the pamphlet,’ 
the author, who is in constant and familiar intercourse with, 
, Dr Gall, takes occasion to notice the feeling of regpeqt apd 
friendship which Dr,Gall has for the Society, and the inten- 
tien which he entertains of writing them, in regard tp some. 
of his views, and to the best means of forwarding. the gauge 
of truth, We shall be delighted to see this intention ful 
filled, and we know that it would give infinite satisfaction to 
the Society. 


i 


* 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


MORBID EXCITEMENT OF THE ORGAN OF NUMBER 
BY DR ALDERSON OF HULL. 


Master B., a very fine ingenuous youth, about fifteen, 
complained, on his return from school the last vacation, af 
an intense pain over the outer angle of ench eye, darting 
obliquely through the eyeball to the root of the no, 
there was not the slightest appearance of inflammation in ay 
of the coats of the eye; his pulse full and hard, his manne 
highly excited, his tongue creamy, he was costive and chil. 
He had always shown a decided preference for figures, d 
was highly read in mathematics ; but his father (himself emi- 
nent for the classics and mathematics, and a high wrangler 
was desirous that his son should, persevere, and lay aside hi 
mathematics, in order to perfect himself in classics before be 
went to Cambridge. To seromplinla rig ciel ft NH n 
he bent the whole. of his mind. w {soultion dating mae 
sion to. this ead, and at the wacatinn he: aries 
demonstration of having done his utmost, to than autidett 
faction of the master, fon he bad amanted hipa thepa ttit 
firstwldssic of the year; but, alast this’ wall “Hot Oat i 
without a high degree of mérbidl eitciterhent in ‘the myst 
that, too, precisely in the. places I have sleeady poled ty 
far at least as can be judged of by symptoms. fit N 
ly forbade all application whatever to those atudieg. i, 
he had hitherto addicted himself, and -rderedl ; emſtöh f: 
in the trifling amuscments of his young brothers ; ‘havidg, py 
him under the most decided antiphlogistic treatment, he 1- 
covered in a ‘few days, and was, to all appearance, perfect 
himself again. * Para, po a 77 % ET 
In the course of a week I called upon him accidentally 
whdti-he declared himself perfectly well; but I. detected his 
at hie favourite “pursuits sche had got a" new pubian on 
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mgthematics, and I prognosticated a relapse; the very next 
day his pain, as intense as ‘before; ttended the left eye at 
the outer angle. He submitted to his former treatment, and 
wax restored, he has remuined well ever since, and has gra- 
dually returned to a well-regulated course of study. 

I have drawn the attention of this Society to this case, 
because I have no doubt they will see this young man re- 
turn from Cambridge with the honours that have adorned ‘so 
many of his townemen at that University. 


ARTICLE IX. 
GLASGOW BRIDEWELL. 


Wa — inspected this establishment, and were very much 
pleased with the manner in which it is kept, and with the in- 


telligrence, ‘frankness, and practical good sense of Mr Brebner 
the i ' ' 


The wing great clases of offences v were the fol- 
op vim 


pet, pocket-p picking, and attempting to steal, 399 “i 
theft, fraud, and and swindling, . 77. 3 
3 ‘Anau outrages, b of the peace, rogues, 

bonds, vagrants, and and dane characters, 


f wing no lawful em 
4. Disorderly prostitutes, guilty of breaches of the 


' 1086 
Add returning from banishment, having beet for- 
werly convicted of crime, 194 1259 
All other offences, . 130 


In surveying the heads of the offenders, the difference be- 
tween the development of the thieves and swindlers, Nos 1 
Vol. IV.—No VI. . 2 * 
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dna: 2, and Ahat ofthe individuals comiibitied fakt -outrage 
and breaches: of tte Pence, Wes 8 add aw ei -and 
striking. uk d fruit: U Organs of AWIUHULe, ‘Se. 
cretiveness, and’ Owutiotitiiess, pretibinütet ff ff Rb Bite, 
the base of the bam, viz. Aumativentss, 
Destructiveness, evidently held the Anden; — on 
there- was great breadth Heross the head, .intihediivtdhy above ` 
‘the ear, with œ large portiod of brain bekki “GIN. Of 
course we speak in generál; fur among dhe. “prisohers there 
were some whose development inight have led “them into 
either class, according as external temptations prompted them. 
In a few cases, especially among the yoiing, ‘the moral and 
Intellectual organs were so deficient in proportion ta the ani- 
mal, that we should despair of their reformation While they 
were left open to the suggestions of their own minds, in- 
fluenced by want and profligate sdciety. Ir many of the cri- 
minals, however, these higher organs were fairly! @eveldped, 
although in conjunction with u lat ge tise of! the BARAS and 
WA Wem instructién ahd Moral vestrulnt Wight WE to 
prodevè a decided andl salutaty ‘effect! 29°10 + d? 
b> All eriminals may be regürtled- us bern be- ites 
‘ced, when traced to their causes, appear to spia MeF from 
ei dispositions, er external teniptation tdo Stöng fe’ them 
he febist. Every Phrendlogist’ knows that deprave tehden- 
ces are the accompaniments of animal otgatts Prenant 
in dike ter wis mitat and intellectugl “orgaith fnd that, on 
“$hdividudls’ thus coustituted; temptation exerts W 
»Wauence. Wher we shall practically apply we? pi es, 
“we'shhIT hot succeed in preventing, of ‘greatly ing, 
“erime. At present, however, all we chit ps, u. 
proclaim the truth, and record with approbata. #idtéver 
appears to approach to it! The Glasgow Bride M are 
happy to say, is excellently managed on the old tem. 
With very few exceptions, every prisoner has a sleeping cell 
and a working cell for himself; and all communication with 
each other is completely prevented. They are employed in 
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picking cotton, spinning, winding yarn, weaving, making shoes, 
&c., in solitude, during the day, and are locked up in soli- 
tude during the night. Even on Sundays they are not per- 
mitted to assemble together. On week-days a regular teacher 
visits each cell, and communicates instruction, and on Sun- 
days some pious individuals teach religion. These merito- 
rious persons have formed themselves into a society, and all 
their members are freely admitted to the prisoners: ladies 
visit the females and gentlemen the males. 

The effect of this treatment will obviously be to abate the 
vivacity of the animal propensities, and to rouse the moral 
and intelleetual powers. Solitude and labour will tend 
powerfully to accomplish. the first end; but the means em- 
ployed for attaining the segond are too limited. The aver- 
age numberof, prisoners in confinement is 250, and it is im- 
possibla.. that., ti teacher and visitors can remain with. 
each . langih. pf time sufficient to make a deep or lasting 
_ impressiog... ½ The periods of canfinement ale are foo 

short to fagus reformation by, moral menng. While we ap- 
prove of the practice of, preventing. the criminals from: asgo- 
ciating together, we shink: they would be greatly benefited 
by more extensive social intercourse with moral: characters. 
Haman nature ‘demands enjoyment ag its first. d. greatest 
want. If the maly experience of 1 state-of morality, afforded 
" to „criminals j ja characterized by severe. privation of ,gniapgl 
pleasure, and the slmost total neggtion. of moral ang, intplleg- 
tual excitement, they must necessarily form a ve - 
vourable opinion, af, the attractions of 4 virtuqus lifes pe 
should like to see them, if possible, made.acquajintadyfgoma 
experienge, with the pure and vivacious Joys shat, flow. Nen 
activity ofthe higber faculties of umn. .. . nd 
Mr Brebper favoured us mih the following tables, of gom- 


mitments:—> "ye ase vada 
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Number of e dur - 
ing the year, i 

‘Deduct resonant of the 
same imdividual in the curren- 


, of the year, >  .- 
‘Pemain Hek namber of differ- 


ent persons, . 
Whereof i in custody for the first 


time, | 
J. , "i 


‘Old offenders, a > 3 
„He has observed that offenders’ committed for the first 
me, for ory a short period, almost imvariably return to 
Diidewell for new offences ; but if committed for a long pe- 
tiod, they raturn less frequently. This fact is established by 
the following, table, framed on: att: 9 of teb years, end. 
‘ing 25th December, 1828. i 
~ ` ‘Of prisoners sentenced for the first time to 
H days’ confinement, there returned for new crimes, 


veoh 


18 , ditto . : ito. 
24 Hitto itto.— none, ditto. 


During the ten years 93 persons were committed, for the 
first time for two years, of whom not one returned, 

Mr Brebner conceives that punishment must never be lost 
sight of. The effect of the two years’ confinement he attri- 
bites ‘partly to the fear of punishment, and partly to the 
habits of order and industry acquired during it. When 
prisoners come back two or three times, they go on return- 
ing at intervals, for many years. He has observed that 
a good many prisoners committed for short periods for 
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first offences, are after warde tried before the High Court of 
Justicigry, and transported / or hanged. 

‘These results confirm the doctrine, that individuals cannot 
change their character and conduet hy a mere act ‘oft vi- 
tion, bat that their minds must be operated upon by long- 
continued influences, and gradually. ameliorated ; just. as dis- 
ease cannbt be removed from the body by æ spell, but by a 
sanative process, requiring both attention and time for its 
completion. The present practice is founded .upon ideas of 
punitive justice, which appear, at first sight, natural and Bb- 
neficial, but which do not stand the test of reason and rigid 
analysis. A boy pieks 2 gentleman's pocket of n handker- 
chief, and is sente nced to 14 days’ confinement in Rrideyell ; 
which seems a moderate and just punishment for. a trivial. of- 
fence ; and if any one were.to propose to.imprison him for 
two years, the extravagance of the infliction, in proportiag.to 
the crime, would startle the public mind, aad he. would be- 
come the object of universal sympathy. Yet, if the real 
welfare of the boy be kept in view, and if we-believe the 
foregoing facts, we shall find it difficult to resist the conclu. 
sion, that the sentence of 14 days is, in its- ultimate results, 
attended with far greater severity, und more positive injus- 
tice, than would accompany confinement for two years. The 
offender, in the former case, becomes-familiarived with ctinie, 
almost invariably returns to Bridewell, and proceeds from 
step to step till he is transported or hanged ; in the latter 
caw, his whole habite are changed, and so deep an’linpres- 
sion is made on his mind, that he very rarely re. appears in 
the criminat kalendar. We say rarely, because the circum- 
stance of his not afterwards becoming an inmate in Glasgow 
Bridewell is no proof of his entire reformation: ‘he may 
have removed to another territory, where he thinks the law will 
be administered with less severity, But if the great tnajari- 
ty of those confined for long periods did not abandon their 

criminal pursuits, some would undoubtedly find their way 
back to their old quarters; and as none appéar to return, we 
may safely infer that many are permanently re formed. 
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It seems to us, then, that a sentence of fourteen days for 
a first offence is, in its ultimate consequences, more prejudi- 
cial to the welfare of the criminal than one for a long ‘period; 
and yet there appears an evident absurdity in proposing to 
punish a grave delinquency with ‘imprisonment for fourteen 
days, and a trivial one with confinement fortwo'yéare, But 
this just proves that there is an ertor- in - ths · principle on 
which criminal justice is administered. The abéardity arises 
from this circumstance, that the etiminal- lav regards every 
offender as a voluntary devotes to crime, and luveuptes itself 
exclusively in administering a certain: quabtity ‘of extffering 
for a certain degree of guilt, without the lonat: neference 
` either tb the causes of the transgression or the <édudeqlences 
‘Of itz on treatment. If this principle weve und ‘in:ngture, 
if 'Wotild be successful in practice. The infliction of du ters 
days“ confinement would not, in -ite general effvets dure. ut 
more severe than imprisoument for two- years. In wort, the 
‘facts contained in the table of 40. pit ee ee 
not happen. 
On the phrenological- principle „ 
`: dbtàined. According to it, no m cate -besomesleriminal 
“Vintbss from predominance af-thé ait langue: pren. the 
mörul and intellectcink, on from’ sting! dxtenedd teegipeation. 
Neither of these äte voluntary tonditions-ets shiexqamek-the 
biela ; he ‘is therefore tói he viewed · as un- pand, 
d He: may be cured, thb ene ef his: dehH¹ν,h i- be 
bed. On this principle, pedket-prebing ide, punptum 
f merüf Gideast; fifing elle another, horses ödbbænedbed, 
winding a Fourth; and soon: The extent ank dul Ahe 
“ideas kbe to be gathered from - he whele!syuiptonss‘end.ton- 
dition df the patient, and the’ saitative process o be 
conducted ‘with referevee to these. Auboy whos fankür is 
% gut bf werk, and who has tasted no foed fur twenty. four 
dur, thay steal a lodf from a baker's basket ganding sem pt- 
ingly on he street; another boy, wellufed, clotiied, sind edu- 
cated, may pick a pocket, and drink the produce of his 
depredation. Both of these acts are thefts; but the one may 
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happen with a bay of ver considgrable urtural morality, who 
would. besser pletely, protested. Ae, offending again. byarp- 
moiralof:the temptation ;- in-othex vd H. being supplied | 
with seod. Theunher. indicates, a. decided deficency of na- 
sural morality, wih vat strength of. depraned appetite; and 
toi prosent the affandar from repetition of bis crime, his mind 
would reqeira!to-he aubzectad toa long course of discipline, 
one. ham at. hren will necessarily . consist of. measures. for 
abating hie evil tentlenoirs, and another. af means for-clexating 
his.morql. and intellentnal prinsiples. . According to this view, 
the; treatinentio€,.cach..criminal would bear referauce to his 
depravity, and got depend exclusively on the external form 
in-whigh his evil qualities manifested themselves; One man 
may -fall'-eenscless te tha. ground though. inanition, and 
another. {reve apoplexy. What should we think of a physi- 
ciam who shuld treat both in the same way? The. ease: of 
the: wind is parallel z, ond. it is only grops ignosance of mental 
philotophp thet en perpetuate the present system of criminal 
legislature. 


; We have beam esmrad by. an, enlightened friend, — 
with, the administxstinn of. the criminal law in Scotland, that 
the-ineperfisetion| of. the papctices, u. ine is aren, felt, and 
derte by alt: vx. judg in the countny, from 
ipdlicompgittrates..mp: 10. Ahe, president of the High. Cours af 
dastuiany pand that if. he: public mind were enlightened, 
and preught toidesireja though, reformation with the intro- 
duct rational treatment, the Judges, wayld hail, it with 
er. Mr. Brebner admitted, that a bay confined for a 

idag: puhoi. fon, his first: offence was really more. fortunate 
— for a few daya; hut he objected tothe 
' apparent injuatiee of: long. imprisonment, for alight, offences. 
‘The injustice, however, is obviously only apparent;, the real 
severity is in the short panfisement. , Na, doubt, am long. as 
ofendata are committed with the view.of punishment, exelu- 
au. Mr  Brobaer'osobjartion -i is ungysyerable ;, and, the 
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priueiple of cure ur reformation: must: be adepted, before can- 
sistency between ihntentietm and. result osm: bo obtained: In 
way. of ‘restraining: e tendencies,’ appiare' to be- - 
tplished). ‘Phe volitary oui ent; regular employmeng, and 
-mild teegtment of the: prisoners, ate well wennst ito allay 
the excessive activity of the animal propempities p:bat. we 
eat thet much is:wasting to elevate their moral antl. nitel- 
. wich this deficiesicy, however, shitesfopeilekyy h. imneh 
gand: aa oa aC a 65ßʒ̃̃̃ L 


ahi i L ta ustol a 
n * 85 2 Mg 114 1111 


ude ho. Lo » —. — T „ „ .f „„ 


ae a OE -3 ' e „ 
Bide eee fo See te ARTICLE X. Pe Le kde) Oe 
29 4 a 5. . 1 . O: cages 


ee, to the ‘Members Of a Soviety Sor A , 

~ Inquiry at Hull, on their fret Mecthagy April 5 ABAM 
. Gg J. Arens, M. Di A. i , aa. i s an boartote 
Żale eae | 2 ote if geo adf dipubcabas er 
ex study of mind hds in-sdl-ages Deenmavadeadf: dhe 
iigikvet pleasure we the west: men, dad‘ ned néewalirection 
lhneSepy iately:given 101 he de of investigatingeaibasban< 
taining the laws which ‘regulate our actions af sandi: 
SU . aa vf: neces ae 


“e We insert "this Address, not because ‘it contains any thing pani 
readit:6f the pitt wich which Phretiology Has been op 
reqpestable yaen in Hull ja the geor 182. In. Rain 5 
a the esta tablished church, men whose in ays 4 
Phppaplogy, efter. full oxagningtion 5 ——— —.— 


subversive of religion by persons ignorant of every fact and argument b 
it is supported. When will. philusephiets beveme. . 


appeal to. the Poe aten, ack We sincere} e 
Dr Alderson will, on reflection, fee! ashamed “of ae this. es siege leave io 
bigots and she followers vf unfonaded ———— 11 712 
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— and experimen’ an ahearue matues and operation 
of this principle, the mind, through its organs seated. im the 
bresay—~ih orden: that wo. mayi understand. and daly ‘exercise 
the en thas intsnated to. us. for their- legufanate: object 
enid.end namely, the well. being af society at. large, and our 
own true and perv happiness. — x 
- fDothave separated oumalves fron. a: gencral, bedy. of: liten- 
ary unen, whe e to -hatye.attendesd discussions n the sub- 
jeet-af Rhrenalogy. with. oo: tber, niew. hanlenere idle pastime, 
cannot: be:wonderdd at. I. nerd not say how.morttyibg. it 
was to have had to deliver sentiments, observations, and the 
result of experience, to a class of men who only sought to 
derive amusement from che- most detestable source, a desire 
ta see the ingenuous and inquiring mind reduced by ridicule 
to a level with the ignorant, To ayoid this in future is the 
excuse for our separation. Thus, whilst we profess ourselves 
enly:inquirers, we whelk contribute. to aach others. ih 
ment by experiment asid observation, avd: become batter 
informed as a body, as well as hetta able to defend onregiyes 
as individuals. When the ignorant combine to ridicule, it is 
right for.she ingenneus m eiate, te the end, that, by ma- 
tsal anpipert, the:tzath man be:found, a anf kon, 
rendesek mepful, S weil at.arplansuneble sourge,ofi anjapment 
fbratwownemnke. en ie 513 A1 
om eanatudy-of Phrenology wa are cite pings du 
knowledge, and in arranging that knowledge we are_at least 
doing all we can to form it into a science, (for science is 
naihiag. mare: or less. nan knowledge. properly AINE, 
whitly has this good effect, that, when we speak of br 
facts, and, connect tham with circumstances, preyiqualy, Ato, 
ranged, we can more readily communicate our sentiments! 
and the.result of our observatione to ane. another., „ . a + 
When we speak of the mind as sente in the brain, in- 
fluencing our sentimenta, feelings,-and prapansities, we. AKG: 
not considering the mind and brain as synonimous terms, 
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being impressed at all, from the nature of theirsurfanes ; and 
from many others, various diseases aré daily obliterating by 
degrees every trace of foymer acquirementa; so that; when 
the active principle of mind has oceasion: to refer for ideasto 
express ber will, some link is wanting in the collection, aad 
thus the chain is broken that constitutes reason. Hence in- 
sanity, palsy, &c. 

Nature has provided her. book, after the leaves are formed, 
with a covering more or less. flexile, and thus we daily see, 
agreeably to our metaphor, one book will open freely, and 
expose every leaf for inspection; so there are others com 
taining information which we cannot get-at when we want. 
Some men’s book is so well bound, that it opens at will, 
just where the impressions that are wanted are enrolled ; 
whilst some open so slowly, that the possessors are never in 
time with their argument. 

Thus we see the difference of acquirements ‘and talents i in 
different individuals, when placed in the same cireumstances 
and at the same school. 

How many leaves or organs each brain — 18 more 
than I know ; but I am certain, that there are men who have 
many a blank leaf in their book until the latest period of 
time; and we have lately witnessed several who have. rg. 
ferred this perfect ignorance to any further information, af 
least on the subject of Phrenology. We are also fully con- 
vinced, that there are others that require the Indian rubber 
to obliterate errors and remove infantile prejudices from their 
leaves of ass’s skin. 4 

Again, let me urge you not to be diseouraged in the pro, 
secytion of your inquiries, either by ridicule or the charge 
of irreligion. The acquirement of knowledge can never be 
fidiculaus in the eyes of those. whose praise is worth obtain. 

ing; and you ‘will always keep in view, that the utmost at- 
tention to the philosophy of mind, or the organization by 
which it is manifested, has nothing to do with religion. As 
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philosophers, we limit our inquirles intò the truth of our opi- 
nions and belief to this proposition, that the human mind 
operates through an evolution of organs or structure, infi- 
nitely superior to that of any animal whatever, (for every 
asima? that has a brain at all has a certain degree of mind); 
and when we, as lovers of natural history, shall have made 
out our point, when we shall have proved that we are 


entitled to this high distinetion, how much more open will be 


the path that leads our reason on to the temple of feligion, 
where the Almighty has by revelation shown every: true be- 
Neverthe rewards and glories of a future state of existence, 


e “immortal in the heavens !“ 


When the scientific mind began to expand after the dark 
ages, had it been deterred by either of these considerations, 
we should never have been favoured with the discoveries of 
a Galileo, a Newton, or a Harvey; it was the experiments 
on the laws of motion which Galileo displayed in his publie 
lectures, chat first led the way to the discovery of the revo- 
lution of the heavenly bodies in space; and it was the fame 
of these discoveries that provoked the jealousy- of a priest. 
hood, whom we, as Protestants, acknowledge to have been 
ignorant: pretenders. It was the dread of hte that i in. 
duded the government of his country to send this tp ii 
Josopher to the prisons of the Inquisition. It was a detest, 
able mendicant friar, that first, by preaching, excited ‘the 
public to warrant such proceedings by their approbation. 

This preacher of the Gospel disgraced his holy profession 
by punning on an expression of Scripture, when he took for 
his text, * Viri Galilei quid statis aspicientes in calgm ;” 
hence he convinced his audience, that these followers of Ga- 
eo, these men of Galilee, as he called them, were acting 
contrary to Scripture; “thus bad men, when clothed in 
“holy garments, can, at any time, quote, or rather wis quo, 
“ Scripture for the vilest of purposes.” 

I remember a story on this subject. A party of ladies and 
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gentlemen, amongst whom was a priest, once travelled t 
gether skut up in a stage-conch. The reverend gentlenm 
displayed; before his admiring auditors, the ladies, his vai 
ous acquiremehts, and, as became his cloth, he thought, de 
duced every fact from, and confirmed every assertion by, 
some tewt of Scripture ; and so long as he kept himself v 
moral or religious opinions, no one thought it right to ofc 
the least objection ; but, finding he had obtained an usde 
puted power over his auditors, he ventured into physics; fo 
when one of the ladies expressed her theughts that the earth 
was a perfect flat from east to west, and that the sun me 
out of the sea in the morning, and set in it again in the ever- 
ing, be smiled at her ignorance, and assured her that te 
earth was. round, round as an orange, ma' am | - Rous, 
eit! said an old :gentleman, who had never spoken befor- 
rohnd, sir! why the earth is square. ‘The betterinfome 
priest now showed his teeth in a most ‘contemptuous grit 
imd assured the ladies that the old géntheman- Aru nethig 
vf -pitiesephy. Phildeophy,' sit, said -the, e- gene 
FS prove it from Scripture, from -which vc evg pror 
every amertion you bave made · hie da · Is-it mbt mu 
that: the Lord called his people from the fonn tamen d 
this earth. Now, sir; if the earth-have foun S r ties 
it i ume, not.round! ‘Sach-is: the power uf, ot 
the hearts'of bad shen, that they will support chf ei, 
eden on the saered subject of religion, by the atást- hab 
of means; and miny'a beretie has. experienend, had 1 
thartyr to the true teligion-bas ‘been. thé subject of an b 
dad, für y steexting opinions ob the conviction of sboti 
be h doubt, at there are this — anase © 
Wink they ard- doing -God ‘justice, and aro promotiag 
good cause of religion, when: they appore -Phreseligy:'™ 
‘denounce it as tending to atheism. Such men would, "e° 
we inhabitants of Spain at this moment, condemn ws all b 
the stake. Happy are we that we live in a country ber 
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our persons are safe. But we must be very. careful bow we 
conduct ourselves, that we have net our reputations placed 
on gridiron for our Philosophy of the brain as the organ 
of mind. With respect to Dr Spurzheim on the anatomy of 
the brain, he must be content to bear with the same treat- 
ment as the grèat: Harvey experienced. The discoveries of 
Harvey by mferehce involved all the then teachers of anato- 
my throughout Europe, in the reproach that they were all 
ignorant of the true dissection and office of the heart. In 
the same manner, Spurzheim has proved that the anatomi. 
eal teachers in every college were ignorant of. the. true stimo- 
ture of the brain; hence the virulence of your Barclays and 
Gordons. Harvey was not only ridiculed by the teathers, 
but he was so belied as to suffer in his .seputation, and was 
called, es you have lately heard the truly respectable and le. 
gitimate professors of Phrenology called, Quack ;. he lost bis 
practied for a time in consequence.as-a physician.. +> ,- 

. Nay, Linnseus lost his employment as u praetitiones of . 
physic, bee, prob pudor! be telkediof the sexes and 
hpermatic ves of. planta, and called the parts by namep spt- 
propriated to men and women. Fon. our epnsolation, how» 
ever, and for your encouragement to prosecute your: site 
duiries into the brain, as containing the organs df that. prin. 
aiy: world; ve here lived to. e cvew the moat big teil ane 
digionists allow that Galileo. was justified in amerting thatthe 
earth tarned round on her axis; that the discáveriesof Neto 
eve have net injared. true relipton ; and, ‘I trast, you: will 
yet live to see the world do that justice to- De Spursheins file 
dis discoveries on the anatemy of the brain, which er dnas 
wmigal chair. throughout all Europe sow dow touch 
he cirdalation of the blood: > * K bony 
asr. ** „r „ nb 
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ARTICLE XI. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HULL SOCIETY FOR PHRENO- 
, LOGICAL INQUIRY. . 


Tux Society was formed March 27, and it held its firs 
meeting at the house of Dr C. Alderson, when an address 
was delivered by the President, Dr Alderson, on the cause of 
our associating ourselves “ as a Society for Phrenological In- 
* quiry. (This address is published in our present Num- 
ber.—Evitor.) ` 

The second meeting was held at Mr R. Casson's, surgeon, 
April 19, 1627, and, in the absence of the President, the 
chair was taken by Mr John Young, (the oldest surgeon in the 
town), who made some few observations on the superiority of 
the science of Phrenology. 

Mr Casson read an excellent paper, and adverted to the 
fundamental truths of the science, as furnishing the best illus- 
tration of the poet’s advice, 


Man, know thyself; all wisdom centres there." 


He adverted to some very absurd objections made in ‘another 
society to the organ of Constructiveness, and exhibited the 
heads of a rabbit and a hare ; in che former he pointed out 
the great development of the organ of Constructiveness, and 
the want of it in the latter, which is in exact agreement with 
their natural history, &c. 

The third meeting was held at Mr R. Craven's, surgeon, 
May 3, 1827, Dr Alderson in the chair. Mr Craven read 4 
paper on the dissection of the brain, and pointed out the 
manner or mode of doing this by the old anatomists, as be- 
ing not only defective in a scientific point of view, but likely 
to mislead the judgment with a set of unmeaning phrases. 
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Two brains were procured for the occasion, the one an adults, 
and the other an infant's of twelve months old. The nerv- 
ous structure, the decussatios ef the fibres, and the unfold- 
ing of the convolutions (as in the case of hydrocephalus inter- 
nus) wereshown. One fact transpired more immediately con- 
nected with the Society; a section was made through the 
thalamus of both brains; in the adult's the fibres radiat- 
ed from a centre, distributing them superiorly, laterally, an- 
teriorly, and posteriorly; but in the infant's, the radii were 
only apparent anteriorly, or in the direction of Individuality, 
Locality, and Language. 

Also a letter was read by the secretary, (addressed to the 
learned president.) It contained a post-mortem examination of 
a gentleman who retained his mere animal senses, but who 
lost all power of ratiocination, and died insane. The affec- 
tive organs were nearly disorganized in consequence of a 
spicula of -bone acting as the irritating cause; and the mem- 
-branes exhibited great fulness of the vessels, and were highly 
inflamed. 


iu b 


-The fourtli meeting was held at Mr Sleight’ 8, surgeon, 
May 17, 1827, Dr Alderson in the chair, who made ome 
remarks on twg-onatetaken:by:Mr Levisen (at his request) 
from two children. One was troubled with fits, and had a 
large portion of brain on one side, amounting to a deformity ;. 
and the other was a hydrocephalic patient. In the latter the, 
enlargement was most remarkable in the region of ,Secretive- 
ness and Cautiousness, but had evidently decreased since 
the doctor's professional attendance. The use, he said, of 
taking casts would be to enable us to observe the progress of 
development of the organs, and mark the degree of their fanc- 
tonal activity, and how far they would be modified and in- 
fluenced by education and other moral causes. 

Mr G. Combe of Edinburgh was proposed as an honorary 
member by Mr Levison, in testimony of esteem for his 
“ very splendid talents, and the ardour he bas evinced in pro- 
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` Mr Hesiley ed Abd, nnd, in cdi Nhem 
the organ of Cauiιji0i , en- that MeV, iavarishly 
tecie ace une lafora they ment lan TTR 
it 5 115 aes „ 


ad? 55 Ppap = beide „. He- 

„ shagan, I 188 TN. Dr Alderaan. in, the. chair, 
Tahe pisis ahsersed, that, in animals having. Ihe. Sen pf 

ey thare was a: greaten susfeoe of peiyape 
‘provided for the ramification of the olfagtopy. negys ;. the 
same applied to the eye; whee-tbat organ exercised an inten» 

- miiy i the optic nerve mas: folded in plaita-tg forge the 

cmmatinal:!- He therefore snggneted that observations, ahd. 
made on the convolutious of diferent brains, in ardor to: 

amine Whether or not. tha same law applied, to theorgons of 
cbe enoephglon, that it, Whether there., ag. unt, in, mg, Bry 
neee ten amber of cqnyalutions.toincrease the surfno 
ules dh¢.ectien ofthe narynus process produced hy their being 
othdoldsraed: eqnatquently having an increased numhen of 

re Abrilta- TH subject is treated at some length in our 10 

„Manben-HRonbn) : 

g i le ined by Dr- Alden to. the —— 
ita phyenological busts.of London and Edinburgh, whjeh 
ufhiprenented;:us from using the same numerals, wer 

a aTORAS to express he organs 5 

Allos; Nlligeran af. London wa then proposed by, Me, Ten 
q an hensrary metgbet, in. testimony. of ithe § * 

1'S-eteem for his coptributions to the scienpe, and that ewan 

ng, A the parliest, defenders of the. truth of the „einge 
* nd, ie value. pathologically) i in Engheod,” kcu Admitted 
baus n. 

be Ag sten. wap read bi the, secretary dan. Mr Genee 
ganhe, inamswar ta s:commupication mage 0 him, which, gave 
the Society much pleasure, as it proffered that geptleman’s 
i ee to- F in. any. ot 5 To me 
with the science, & . 
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As De, mat, -d, the evening. Mas eode yth. a 
spirited ant in interesting conversation on the science. of,, 
nology. Many views were then given to illustrate the cet 
produced. in the. devefopment of . the.argans by. the ;inflygnee 
of education, by the Rev. J. Blezard. Dr. Alderson, made; 
some curious observations on the causes ibet operand Aa Kall 
petilate che peculiur traits in different savagis aiid 
barian tribes. He said, that whilst the female gute Md. e- 
ference to some peculiarity, say the reclining forehead, Ne. 
it would follow as a consequence, that the race would re. 
serve all their physical distinctions and mental deficiencies. 
He then illustrated these remarks by adverting to the varjous, 
barbarian nations of North America, Afriea, &c. and cgin 
cluded with an anecdote related by Mr Ceokman, a mission - 
axy,, who stated, that those barbarians who retained the pe- 
culiar form of head that belonged to their caste, or tribe, re- 
roained immoveable to their superstitious notions and rites, 
but that he could make converts of those who possessed finer- 
developed crania, that is, who were mentally superior to their, 

e 


race. 


The seventh meeting of the Society was held at Mr Jahn 
Young's, surgeon, who took the chair in the absence -of che 
prstdent. 

Mr Casson proposed the hiest and enlightened philo 
pher, Dr Spurzheim, as an honorary member. Mr C. com- 
mpnicated to him when in London, that our Society had 
been formed “ For Phrepologjeal Inquiry,” and he, Dr. Sy 
observed, “ that we did right to designate ourselves inquir- 
ers ; then we should appeal to nature for ourselves,“ & 

Mr Levison informed the Society, that Dr Philip, à misy 
gionary, made a communication (through a gentleman); of A 
very interesting fact, viz., “that the children of the Christie 
“converts had anteriorly-developed crania, approximating 
“ to the European ones. If moral causes have this. effect; 
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said Mr L., what’ inhléulable’ Beit Pheedolbiyyv WAH čón- 
fer upon'the whole ‘hurtin meg o ei on E a ey 


1 


»The eighth meeting. was held at Mr Levison's, J uly 12, 
1827: Dr Alderson in the chair. Mr L. read a paper, 


ce ce ea pore tha that man’s cerebral organization destined him for civili-- 

that. the barbanons races of the human family (if they.. 
“ are the prolactin of one original stock) are examples of degene- | 
“ration, 


May — and valuable remarks were made 
on the paper, connected with perfection and degeneration of 
animals by breeding, and crossing the breeds of families of 
thé same species, by Dr Alderson, Messrs Casson, Craven, 
Rev. J. Blezard, Mr Lyon, &c.; and other parts of the pa- 
per were then alluded to. 

A letter was read by the secretary from Dr Elliotson, in 
answer to one sent to that gentleman, in which he thanks tire 
Society for their politeness, &c., and states that at the next 
meeting of the- London Phrenological Society he intended to: 
Propose our president, Dr Alderson, a corresponding mem’ 
ber of theirs. . 


The ninth meeting was held at Dr Turnbulbs, July 26, 
1827, (Mr Lyon acting as secretary.) The minutes of A. rf 
mer meeting were read, and a Paper commenced by the ‘Reve 
J. Blezard. 


1 “nda 


The tenth meeting held at Mr Robinson's Mr Foung itt 
the chair, when the paper of Rev. J. Blezard was odhtihued. 

Phe eleventh meeting of the Bociety was held a at Mr 
Lyon’s, surgeon, on Thursday evening, August 28, 1827, 
the Rev. J. Blezard in the chair. After the minutes of # 
former were read by the secretary, the Society was favoured 
with some curious remarks on George Noakes, (by the Rev. 
J. Blezard), a youth celebrated for his powers of edlcula- 
tion. Many numerical questions were put to him, to which 
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he gave prompt answers. Mr B., in conclusién, atked this 
question,—Is the talent which thet boy displays, some peca- 
liar perceptiveness, the effect of a general concentrated nerv- 
ous Ono, rather than that of a partjouilar-oegenie. derel- 
opment, such as that of Number? 

Mr Casson read a curious case of disease of the brain, 
highly interesting, as illustrating Drs Gall and Spurzheim’s 
theory of the structure of the brain. : 

Mr Eevison read to the Gocléty an accotint of an /i 
W the work-house at Scarborough, and stated,’ tat, althongh 
the vas now an idiot, it was the result of un ‘accdeht cg 
raja, but which, instead of presenting any obstacles to the 
Ay er thé dener of Phrenokigyy might be cited: rather-in 

‘proof of its fundamental truth, viz., that thd mit ere 

dteelf:through the inbtrumentality of material organs, and 
therefore, whenever they were diseased, thé prowes vf fia. 

Enstios 'btcomes defective. `A cist vt he (if patible} jrobur- 
i Ea, Wie a Tarthiet acvoumt will be furtidhed tie Suelety? (gar 

“Mit Craven read u post-moltém eximinkGdw' P A 0f 

seven years old, belonging to the Society o. FH wise, 
during the latter part of his disorder, (inflammation A the 

“Brain, &e.) occasionally sung, with great still, Byte Ne. 

althotigh ‘music is not ciltivated'ur prartibett Wy’ these HD 

“religious tenets. Mr C. found the organs ‘of! Tune us samá- 
“e défably Mcreased in balk, and rather more ap ferme df 
"22 iRHainidtation on their surface thin the eighbéwring - has 
‘et eel ed™” But’ the brain itself was math: larher had 
“fieaviet (fan uliak; und the boy exhibited very grehy 
‘city at talent. Pg ee a tags i biti 
le Benard eh to 'tratslaté Dr Gulbe Predeh-work for 

die Sselety, ir they furnished Mm a'cbpy-grathis 0 2001 an 
R < 2 * weu ni 10. 200flft 
FCC went a Lorle 
i, „ 4 $ of aes è ee ee wf cordon tig 


sebel nese ae . . . x 
. 1: eor . „ ase è . 1 . 1. 
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it amply. by, iter: n h . the-inflowhed n 
ite com perative.steeagth wor mtaksesvimaiotdr the in vid 
cheracten. 1 As we ave. possessad of one faculty! of nd 
whioh we recollect individual phenomena: or events, so we ate 
possessed. of another, by which. we - revelieot the: relations’ | 
which) we: trace! or pesecive among: these: phenomena -or ‘eveiits.” 
Tobe, formar paper e place is secigned by Phretioloyisey:!! 
bus:the latter; erding to their present views, it- reene 
ten variety of fabulties, varying in their functions;: aiid . 
ténded with very different effects. Thus, the power, whigh. 
we. possess of remembening relations is scattered over g- 
riety of powers, and has no distinct or independent exiatesype;, 
from these,—or, in the language of Mx Combe, . The ideas 


formed by the reflecting faculties can be recalled by an agt of y 
cc recollection, and they are therefore said to have Aone 


are compelled to ‘give this statement a positive denial; and’ 
shall now proceed to give our own views on ‘the subject, gad 
illustrate them by a teference to facts. 

We are of opinion, that each of the Individualities is a ‘fa 
culty of the mind quite distinct frdm the other. To the | 
lower we ascribe that function by which we are enabled to 
remember single unconnected phenomena or events. 1 
Upper Individuality belongs that function by which we re- 
member rélations of every description, whether these subsist 
between external phenomena, or between these phenomena 
and the mind itself. These positions, we maintain, are 
founded upon accurate observations. An individual who“ 
has Lower Individuality large, with the Upper small, will 
recollect phenomena or events which come under his notice 
very unconnectedly. He will be unable to remember the 
ordef in which they occurred, or, in other words, he will for- 
get the relationship of one to another, though he may still ` 
recollect all the individual phenomena themselves. A person 
who has Upper Individuality very full, with the Lower mo- 
derate, will be unable to form a very vivid or clear concep- 
tion of any individual object or phenomenon. These will be 
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beer un dt -U, heels operations of th d 
cgnld. net: hene beon ntisined: fer ane. moment, 218140 by 
maengief Hb, ferulzy thas we ire regulated ia our most:ordi- 
ng Pe elh AD inoun mont difficuls pursuits We must 
possess the, power: of: recallecting the relation in whieh-we 
stand tp exteras objects, otherwise all the: feelingw andi - 
tinents with which we.are.endowed would be mtterty' useless. 
Mr Combe states, thet the mind bas no power of calling 
Ww Mte fresh existence the emotions experienced liyi metas.ef the 


kan ia and sentiments by merely willing paip to he, felt and 
“EE we hold these faculties not to possess mem 


But this statement we conceive to be a wers adók St the 
difficulty. The mere feeling, it is admitted, cannot confer 
the power of recalling the relation in which wé tiay have ‘stood 
to e being. The feeling itself is a simple and single phe- 
nomenon, as is likewise the individual object by which it may 
have been excited; and it is therefore plain, that the same 
faculty of the mind remembers both. But no account is given 
of the faculty, by means of which we are enabled to remember 
the relation in which the internal feeling stood to the exter- 
nal object. Without this faculty, the mind would have bean 
made up of so many successive embtions, without any link by 
which to connect them with external nature. External. cir- 
cumstances might have excited our. feelings, but without a 
faculty by which we are ‘enabled to recollect the relation be- 
tween the internal feeling and the external object, the exter- 
na ‘cirqumetances would no sooner cease to operate upon our 
feelings « than every trace of these phenomena having existed 
in connexion .would be utterly obliterated. It would be 
needless to proceed to illustration to show how much of our 
knowledge, depends upon this principle of the mind. We 
may generally refer to the amazing knowledge of life and 
character .possessed by Shakspeare. His perceptions were 
not only quick and powerful, but, in addition, he possemed 
the faculty, by means of which be stored up his own rich 
speculations on life and manners. This power of the mind, 
therefore, is of the highest importance, whether we regard 


g 
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it simply by, ita l . the-inflaeboe ee 
ita comparative. stnength cor wean ovdr the individit 
characten. 1 As we ave possessed of one faoulty: of wind, by: 
which we recollect individus phenomena or'events, so we ate 
possessed of another, by which we-revelluct the. relations 
vehich we. trece un pesecive ameng these phenomena or events- 
Tobe former power a place ie assigned by: Phrenologis?! 
bat the latter, according to-. their present views, -ix-referdle 
tom Vatiety-of fabulties, varying im their functions; sid 11. 


tended with very different effects. Thus, the power, whigh. 


we possess of remembering relations is scattered over g, n- 
riety of powers, and has no distinct or independent exiateppei. 
from these,—or, in the language of Mr. Combe, The, Aęan: 


“ formed by the reflecting faculties can be recalled by an 4% 
“ recollection, and they are therefore said lo have mémory. 


are compelled to give this statement a positive denial and 
shall now proceed to give our own views on ‘the subject, and 
illustrate them by a teference to facts. 

We are of opinion, that each of the Individualities i is a ka- 
culty of the mind quite distinct fram the other. To the ` 
lower we ascribe that fanctiod by which we are enabled to 
remember single uncdnnected phenomena or events. 10 
Upper Individuality belongs that function by which we re- 
member relations of every description, whether these subsist … 
between external phenomena, or between these phenomena 
and the mind itself. These positions, we maintain, are 
founded upon accurate observations. An individual who 
has Lower Individuality large, with the Upper small, vin 
recollect phenomena or events which come under his notice 
very unconnectedly. He will be unable to remember the 
ordef in which they occurred, or, in other words, he will for- ` 
get the relationship of one to another, though he may stifl 
recollect all the individual phenomena themselves. A person 
who has Upper Individuality very full, with the Lower mo- 
derate, will be unable to form a very vivid or clear concep- 
tion of any individual object or phenomenon. These will be 
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siggested to him in consequence: of: resellecting beiten 
With he had previousiy:treœd or obewmwud;' i in - 
quence af reeollecting the order in wisich' sushi objdcis or 
phenomena were presented to kis . A> perapn who: d 
both - Lower and Upper large will, en thi dentrary, meet 
an uncommon facility in recpllecting both: inciwitkial -phens- 
men or events, andthe order in hich suéh ph i or 
events occurred or were presented to- his mind. U iHustnt 
don of our principles, we tate the liberty of wnaling asr 
selves of the example which: Mr Combe quotes from, Slatin. 
speare, in page. 879 of his Hymne. (We nude to de, 
Suech s speech t0. Falstaff]. Su is. reminding hiak of shis- 
promisd of tnarringe, and ys Hh didaé swear 4 
red A pere gilt et; sitting in my do! in dum ber st the 
«round | table, 8 tire, an W. nesday in Whitzun- 
“ week, when, the Prince broke thy head for likening his father 
to 1 singing-man of Windsor ; u didét . c ia n to meshen, 
cis F Wag was wound, to — me, 
lady thy wife. ae Canst thou. deny. it ?—Did not pea 
„ Keech, The fe hore wife, come in then,’ and call the 
* Quickly 7 Coming in to'borrow a inees :of. vinegar ee 
he had. e gaod dih of prawns; whereby thou idet denie 
‘eah: come; whereby told’ thee they were, ill for a 
“ wound; and didst not thoi, when she Was ch penn déwn 
— aq be no. — one pi mn mad 

ong sh se call ma waar peri 
res qu, oe me, and bid me eg thee th 


ut thee now to thy “pook-oath ; deny it ie ba ai 1 . 
r Here 2 a 
“5. elynqumpatances miler were ut chat of e ord 
J. their occurrence. ut M be does distinguish be- 


tween. f power ‘of recollecting ‘the individual events anit 
that of recollecting their connexion with each other. Re- 
cording t to our views ‘of the mind, we remember individeat 
phenomena o or events by a distinct power from ‘that by Which 
we r ember their connexion or order of oecurrence. $f a 
character such as Mrs Quickly had possessed’ Upper fndivi- 
duality, large, with the Lower moderate, these minute cite 
cumstances would have béen suggested to ‘her rather by re. 
collecting the order of their occurrence than by directly: re- 
collecting the circumstances themselves; and, in cohsequence, 
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thero wouhi have been awanting thateived anihidisting) peur 
ception of aachimimete eironmatanee: hike, eee. 
merks-hei.cheractip:throaghmibe . ai . t rn z 
iWenent proceed to sanaw the opinexion which, — 
Givitbeshity. hes: with the refleetimg fraulties, and shall simply . 
state the abstract principle, and give a fow extoplea by way, 
of ilbastrntion:: We miaiitain, then, that Upper, Jedividur 
ad v ers the: relations: which, the, reflecting Sacuitiqg 
traveonvbeervs sitker in eatermih nature, or between external . 
nate and the mind itself | When we speak. of 281 
we Mefer to those of mind as weil. as magter ; and gur d. 
trie is thie, that all unconnected! phevomens abe taken, gt. 
mam of by her ladivicuality,—that,the reflecting fat, 
ties dbsertve ur: trace relations between these; phenomena, 
and that thess relations are stored up by Upper Individuality. 
Causality zimply. trares or perceives the relation of cause 
and effect between phenome ; Compariqon: compares op- 
jects ar phenomena; Wit perceives the difference between 
pbhensmena or ideans. and Upper iLodiyiduality remgmbers 
ail We relations which these powers Have erared · or ob- 
served. . An individual, therefore, who has all the reflect- 
ing berger large; if his Upper Individuality is all, bow 
eves quickly he may trace nélatiotit Ņetjreen phenomena nd 
up in- Lower Individuality, will. he. much inferior. u memory 
of rélations ds the mir who has the refledtingy powers.only: 
full, with Upper Individuality age, supposing the ‘condition 
of pateris. paribus to hold in regard to, the other ppwers o of 
both. Sa much fon the connexion which Uppet Ingividy, 
ality. hes with the reflecting. faculties. We may bere notice 
the mappar. af, the operation of Upper Individuality in re- 
gard to Ideality,. which. seems ta hold a place between our i in- 
telkotpa} powem and sentimenta.. Mr Combe, in his chapter 
on Ideality, seems 10. be of opinion that this power confers 
the sentiment of beauty, and is acrordingly necessary to the 
copanption of the.sublime. . This view of Ideality we admit 
to acoord strikingly with the faet,—When a person with this 
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organ large tdoks oil's Sexatifulllandscapie! tie péreeives no- 
thing erternahy which u Perron · With the örgtit smält does 
not perceive, but be feels the embtion’ of Beauty in His own 
mind with a degree of vividness which te other cartinit feel. 
Every thing he looks on has a degree ‘of’ exquifitehiesis and 
perfeetibility about it which à person With the- gen samall 
cannot experience. The individual object and ‘the: feeling, 
as sparate and distinct phenomend, are remédnbited 
Lower Individuality ; but how do: we — ti? chiton. 
sip between the object and the feeling ? At thi e When 
the external object is perceived and the sentimemt ‘vf ‘Beauty 
is felt, it is Causality which perceives the telatioh f S Cu 
and effect, as between the external object aul thé velttiinient 
of ‘beauty, and it is Upper Individuality which remtinber⸗ 
this relation. We may thus recollect both the object and 
the feeling or emotion separately by means of Lower Indivi- 
duality, but we remember the relation in which they teod to 
ench other by means of Upper Individuality or, iti‘bther 
words, we remember that the perception of the object ‘excited 
the vivid emotion described. This iriffdeneé of Upper Tuck. 
viddality in reference to Ideality is borne out by oltsérvation. 
We have visited Westminster Abbey; St Paul¥,- und tiny 
tiie? publlit places in London, where busts of põeta hre to 
bé'feund, but in vain, to distover one very defiGient in Upper 
Tidividadlity. Most of them have it very full, bine Only 
fut, bút none ‘have it small. 

Aber whut we have stated in regard to the fanetion of 
Upper Individuality with reference to Ideality, it will not 
be necessary to go into detail in order to ‘show its contexion 
with the other sentiments and feelings. We may observe 
generality, that Upper Individuality gives the power of recol- 
letting the relation in which we stand to external objects ‘cal- 
culited to excite our sentiments or feelings; Causality per- 
ceives the relation of cause and effect as between these objects 
and ibur sentiments or feelings, and Upper Individuality re- 
tdins' the retetion so perceived. If a single exlimple is pro- 
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duced contradictory of theariprineiples, we valk readily, aban, 
don them,; but we gre. caxtain, fram the observations which 
we have madg,, that. they, acpord. with the Jaws, of mature, 
and, without clauning the least indulgence,. we freely submit 
them to the severest.scrutiny, - 

In illustratign of our. principles, we beg leaye firgt to refer ic. 
the cerebral development of the Right Hon. Richard Bring, 
Sheridan, a cast of whose head is to be fouud in the collection 
of the Phrenologjcal Society. That individual, without large 
reflqcting powers, contrived, if nat to ontstrip,.at least to.aquel. 
the mogt remarkable of his contemporaries by the splendoyr 
of his eloquence and the brilliancy.of his wit. Now,, it will 
be observed, that the largest, of his intellectual powers arg 
the Individualities, hoth of which are in bim decidedly, lange, 
If our opinions on the subject.of the Indiviqualities are cory. 
rect, this celebrated person had a wonderful, aptitude for. 
storing up in his mind all the phenomena, which came under 
his pbygrvation, and an. eqpa} aptitude for recallerting the 
order in which they cutred or were presented. to his mind, 
Accordingly, with moderate powers. of penetration, he pos: 
sessed a minuteness and securacy for detail which has seldom, 
been equalled, and we may. safely say.nevey surpassed. Hir 
mind seldom led hip, to, degp f intense xeflection,. but he, 
was. perpetually observing, and, consequently acquiring known! 
ledge, He surveyed only the surface, of things, hut bis sarri 
vey was comprehensive and accurate. Accordingly, bay: 
knowledge of men and manners, without being profound, is 
apcyrate, being drawn from the stores of a boundless;memo-i 
ry. The reflecting powers of Sheridan were not, howeyęr, 
very deficient, and by means of them he traced relations for. 
himself, and compared and contrasted these relations with, 
those which he had previpusly stored up in his mind. Henee: 
it is, that with Wit, ar the perception pf difference, a. 
derate, by the aid of his Upper and Lower Indiyidumlities, , 

he possessed a brillianey and vividness of conception alto. 


gether peculiar to himself, Being Jargely endowed. with, that. 
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“FaSEiy by er be unden el aun alt “the ‘relation: 
“ather of difference, "ak of any othiér Éihd Waite BA ee * 
- traced: or ier ued hintadif ar detived fren odingi om dher 


, wide, "he colt Half Bahia OF then 
' seated itself. Such toa, we believd, is. rad en . 
_vecter of Sheridan; as given b Mr AD - » But ele 
6 dwell upon the tharactét of úh TAVIE „ens Poet, 
“a bust of whom is to be ser inñ Mr O Nef, VITA hes 
' Upper “Tndlviduility very full, “With’the"LbweP wadlérite 
11158 Writings are remarkable for their tra- ci the. 
racter, arid for nakedness in his iiltidtrdtonis Uriel Par 
"WSmena.’ Drydeti, ä bust öf- Whom td be heft id Wes. 
Winster Abbey, has, of the contréry;"LoWwer THz üb fty 
very füll, and Upper not so full, hd is dend a a. 
wee by a vivid conception of. pfienommi,μt. -709:1 
We are told by the biographers of Pope} tha WHEL Stes 
struck him he immediately committed it 10 paper! Whit 
vent upon a visit to any of bis Kiendk, & 1 Wa inch 
"ke required that hia’ writing” box shodff' bs mt! ‘ith bed tente he 
2 deren wenne ireladed, ` 


6 domestici 2 » . 
‘te 5 ry fe zu a rites ae ail iit mee 
‘ahnson’s’ Lif of Pope. HNO y Jorn ih gubar T 


— to Pope's devélopinént; afl fl 
dah phenomena ‘fot’ 'ditéetiy, Bit ia 
relations ‘which ‘he Had traced bi cur rd 
“Whey were “suggested 10 hing‘ diiSbgh! We Winki 
‘Felations, “and ‘riot "directly ’ rlitiembel@ He- 
* found if necessary, when aly’ Pbetlöweze uu ka g BURA to 
him illustrative of hib subject, th jot ltr / d dhh bulik be 
' Wanted ` a facility in ‘recalling phenomlenn bien! Mrd M. 
mgly, Dr ‘Johnson, i in Aalpziäg tHe chader GPP ape d 
Desde, 3 very “justly rémarks, chi & M 
12 ine supetiority must be Bord to Iy, Sedan kr f Was 
alee volte, uk who, baforn he ber ont plore 
oer ing tees i Sema 
n trat from a more “Lztdnvive ——ůů —— 


siq en Si i adita neee Erh piya woa syabamuss 
pue Mae; ap m LIS arm paen piw dm Jo s1auürtü 
povras aqy pars go “Arero ohr es “cophag’ ed 
Wi ugy) ayem abit an sci pebbf HES ute 
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knowledge of man was more comprehensive than that d 
‘Pope. The character of Pope's mind led him not merely v 
observe, but likewise to remember minute relations, and in 
this way he came to a knowledge of mofe general facts. His 
Lower Individuality being moderate, and his Upper vey 
full, phenomena were suggested to him by means of there 
lations which he had traced or observed among them. Dry- 
den, on the conttary, had Lower Individuality very full, wit 
Upper not so full. He accordingly recoticetéd” phot 
divedthy; but relations were re. suggested tohir ‘rather by ines 
of révollecting the phenomena themselves tw im cdiiiletiinx 
of e, power oF reeilectitig relations ‘diel y= hot f 5 
that me writings of Dryden are of A vety ufitqii Whale 
AUSomeümes he ib remarkable for the brfianey OF In bu. 
ceptions;-and at other times he sitis into the mont profou 
chtélessndss; tad writes versed that woul disprabt' at mf 
Poet. We are frequently struck with the weet bs 
concttions'and the vividness of his descriptions, bet We ir 
as often disgusted at his inequality.’ Pope, oi Mie Whitey, 
is equat to a fault,-the saine absitact ‘tetafth jiiedlad hips 
throughout. When he brings forward TERS to ‘itivtrale th 
subject, he touches them Tightly ANEY are aT er ‘that fait 
sHa@oty cliarictér which impart but din Tinptafrect wb 
tion óf the ériginals. In a word, Pope ‘ahd Btydei in tet 
‘ribide of thinking, stand as'tomplétely bppoblad 6 ‘eth bit 
dithe} do in Weir cerebral dévelopinent! >r PE 
We might give numerous other examples kroch ‘the! poet 
avd Hstbrians dr the last century’ itftistrativè “Be Mie that d 
these principles; bút as an andlysis of the Grütter ür er 
would neééssarfly occupy more time Yan we ‘call Welt sper 
at preseitt, we shall defer this investigation ‘Hf 1 
opportunity. We propose, in the first Place, Shutter K = 
lyze a few of the most famous men of the ‘pedal o y © 
wë shill endeavour to select such only as have het pY. 
gendal hbtotiety, to crite even those wlio are ekat ater 
ed in the fate of the sciente w apply the priß elles which j 
here stated. 
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yt ARTICLE XKIIiII. 
8 bee Journal 


Glenboulakin, : Slat Septem, 1927. 

“Des Me Epitor, . end 
A. enzar variety of rumours, some sine the astonishing 
success, and others about the dreadful overthrow of our fa. 
vourite science, have of late been reverberated like echoes 
among the hills in this remote corner of the world; and 1. 
am impatient for the receipt of your last Number, to see what. 
portion of truth they contain. One report, for instance, af-. 
firma, that the eloquent editor of the Edinburgh Review has 
nat only become a Phrenologist, but has actaally written and 
published, in his 88th Number, a very clever and spirited sa- 
tire of our opponents, in the form of an attack on the science, 
in which all the exploded arguments against it are urged with. 
such a ludicrous gravity aud outward solemnity of manner as 
not only broadly to ex pose their inherent absurdity and empti- 
ness, but to praduce a strong positive cenviction of the truths 
against which they are in appearance directed. It is added, 
that while this article is converting all the sensible antiphren- 
clogists of the three kingdoms as fast as they can gead it, and 
stirring up a demand for books and plaster-casts to an asten- 
iching extent, so as to raise the price of stuceo almpet,50 per 
cent., and to call into active operation swarms of Italians as 
numerous and troublesome in your streets as bakers’ appren- 
tices, but groaning under loads of stucco instead of bread, 
there are still afew persons remarkable, it is in justice added, 
for very narrow and retreating foreheads, and strong in a 
rich endowment of Self-esteem, who persist in reading and 
understanding the article literally, just as they do Gulliver's 
account of the Lilliputians and Brobdingnagers, and who con- 
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sequently look upon this alewer production as a literal death 
blow to the new doctrines. It is also reposted, that tbe 
learned editor, in bis zeal to promote the great cause, and to 
make every reparation for his former. maltreatment, has be 
come so enthusiastical and impetuous, that Mr Combe has 
positively been obliged to write a pamphlet for the expres 
purpose of keeping him within bounds! Now, Mr Editor, i 
you will just conceive for a moment the intense euriosty or 
must naturally feel to get a full and satisfactory account o 
the quantum of truth in all these rumours in a gion n 
mote as this, I am sure your Benewolenea will be excited v 
such vivid action as will instantly prompt youvte grail 
us by adopting more efficient means for, ithe: regula su 
speedy transmission of your periodical.® Ds.. . 
And now that my pen is in my band, I may, tell pon, Mr 
Editor, that I have long had a desire ta write something fo 
your Journal; byt when. J recollected what a. tarripledting! 
was, and how trying to the nerves, tu ses one’s lucubration® 
print, and especially to hear one’s self laughed at, ent uf, & 
abused, as often happens to printed men, my big Self- esa 
and Cautiousness revolted at the idea, and drove me. from de 
attempt; but now that I have begun, my valour rises within 1. 
and I shall e’en goon at every risk; but, as my Copcentrat- 


neas is none of the biggest, if I ramble a little in my story, ! 
wee 


Some of our readers may marvel, that, at so late a date as the 31 YF 
tember, our 18th Number, containing the results of Mr Jeffrey's attad, 
not have reached Glenhoulakin ; but our much-esteemed 8 ha 
subscriber explains the mystery by telling us, in a private letter, that his re 
able residente is so far removed from the line of msail-coaches, 10 
steam- packets, and the half-yearly carrier's horse is so lame in two Enes 
one ankle (besides being blind of an eye), that he can never calculate on re" 
ing any of hiv periodicals sooner than twelve months after date. He 
adds, that this is, after all, no such great hardship as might at first bes PP 
as he receives, say the October Number of 1826, about the Sist Septen 
1827, and he has only to fancy the: year the same, to have · it in 
the day it is due, and to have all the pleasure of novelty unimpaired sn 
notion of the extreme remoteness of Glenhoulakin from our meridian a 10 
formed from observing the very singular fact of the carth’s motion , 
much modified there, by its distance from the centre, as to give thirty- r 
to their September, when, for time immemorial, ours has only been 50 
with thirty.—EpDiron. . . 
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hope you will not refuse to keep me eompay, ut least till:you 
are tired, or I am done. 

Bat perhaps you think it is time to begin; I. am of: the 
name opinion, and therefore proceed te tell “youa =% hantel 
about” what F have to say. some 

‘You once had a, very sensible article about Mr ‘Owen's 
«parallelogramatic communities, in which you discussed the pos- 
asbikty of men tring together in numbers on terms ef union, 
equality, and csoperation ; and you talked as if no such ex- 
periment had ever. beſpre been tried. Now, I propose to 
show that you are wrong in this supposition; and that com- 
muniies of union and mutual oo. operation ex ist in all quat- 
ters ef the world, and have existed from the earliest times, 
and that they are always found to work well where the insti- 
tation has been preperly framed from the beginning. and 
‘established in a favourable soil. 

It is, perhaps; not the least singular circumstance in the 
history of the communities to which I allude, that, although, 
‘as has since been proved, they have existed and ffourished 
almost, if not altogether, as-longas man himself, yet it was 
‘not till late in the 16th century that their existence and von- 
` . 6titation were discovered and: explained to the world by a 
German of the name of Gall, who has since gained great ce- 
lebrity by his discovery. Many people, called philosophers, 
had indeed suspected their existence, and some of them seem 
even to have eccasiosally stolen a glance in at the. windows, 
and described what they saw ; and almost everybody had 
remarked the exterior of the. buildings so. occupied, but with- 
out troubling themselves much about the number, habits, or 
oceupations of the tenants. And another kind of men, 
called änatomists, have been known to examine many of 
these. edifices, after they had been forsaken and abandoned 
by the proprietors, and to investigate their arrangements and 
. structure with great care, in the hope of finding out the uses 
of the machinery, and the number and particular occupations 
of the artists; but every thing they saw was so totally unlike 
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every other kind of machinery with which they were ao- 
quainted, and the actual uses to which each particular part 
was applied being no longer observable, they also were de- 
feated in their attempts. Most people had at last come to 
regard each of the edifices and all its contents as a single 
large storehouse occupied by a single tenant; but a few, par- 
ticularly of those who, had peeped in at the windows while 
business was going on, insisted that, in fact, each building 
was subdivided into a variety of parts, each inhabited by a 
partner, who carried on a distinct branch of business for the 
general behoof. But it remained for Gall the German to 
put their real nature beyond a doubt; and he succeeded 
where others had failed, only because, instead of contenting 
himself with looking in at the window of occupied tenements, 
or with inspecting forsaken ones, he persevered in his entrea- 
ties till he was let in at the door, and had an opportunity of 
seeing With his own senses-the kind of use to which every in- 
dividual part of the machinery was applied. . 

Gall, Mr Editor, was a very curious and a very reflecting 
man, and he made his discovery in a very curious manner. 
Being placed by accident in the immediate vicinity of one of 
the communities, he was often made to suffer from the perti- 
nacious loquacity of a voluble little man, with very big eyes, 
and who was never amissing from his station under the porch 
in front of the edifice, where he seemed ever on the watch 
for a new victim on whom to inflict his ceaseless prattle. | Eu- 

riosity prompted Gall to enter into conversation with hip 
and to inquire how it happened that he was always Pr 
door, apparently idling away his time to no purpose. 

little friend told him that this was a sad mistake, and nah he 
was there in discharge of the important duty of intetp 

and speaker for the whole establishment, (not a. speaker, ike 
he of the House of Commons, a non loguendo ;) and th t, 
besides, be assisted the secretary in reading the. 

enoe and in the composing of his letters, neither of which the 1 
secretary could accomplish without him, whether from nature 


Hi 
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or from habit he was uncertain, as it was not within his pro- 
vince, but belonged to another member to think. He far- 
ther added, that not one member of the whole community 
could either speak, write, or read, a single word without him, 
however trivial and schoolboy-like such accomplishments 
might seem to be; and that he, in executing all these mul- 
tifarious functions, discharged his share of the duties, and 
consequently was entitled to and received an equal share in 
all the comforts which the community could command. He 
also informed Dr Gall, that in these establishments every 
member, on the true principle of a division of labour, was in- 
trusted with a particular department of business, and was an- 
swerable for its proper execution, and that every thing being 
thus regulated, and each having his own lodging fitted up ex- 
pressly for himself, and adapted to the nature of his employ- 
ment, it was astonishing how successfully business went on. 

Gall was at first greatly surprised at this information, and 
was long doubtful of its truth; but having kept up his ac- 
quaintance, he at last prevailed upon his little friend to intro- 
duce him to some of the other inmates, that he might have 
an opportunity of observing how the system worked; and then, 
to be sure, he saw between twenty and thirty members, each 
installed in a lodging of his own, occupied exclusively in his 
own peculiar business, but contributing his share to the com- 

mon good. ; 

‘  Searcely had Gall satisfied his curiosity by gaining admit- 
tance to one building, than a strong desire to inspect a grent 
many more all at once seized upon his mind; and, in look- 
ing around him, he was amazed to observe that he had ac- 
tually been living in the midst of them, without ever suspect- 
ing what was going on within. The other buildings, to be 
sure, varied in size, in convenience, and in furniture, but 
were all erected on the same general plan, and with the same 
number of apartments and of tenants; and it now appeared 
that it was their very number and similarity that had hitherto 
prevented their true government from being inquired into. 


` 
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Thus, the first person that he came into contact with, in ap- 
proaching all of them, was always the little big-¢yed interpreter’ 
seated under the porch in front; and what ‘struck him as very 
remarkable was, observing that his little friend's fluency and 
volubility of utterance was exactly proportioned to the size sind 

accommodation of his apartment. At first he was surprisedt: 
to meet with some of those gentlemen, whose monbeyfabie 
answers and dearth of words seemed to indicate almost arı 
absence of the power of speech; but he soon gathered from 

them, and, indeed, saw with his own eyes, that this arose 
from their own diminutive stature, and from the seartty far- 

niture and narrow limits of the lodge putting copiotsness“én- 

tirely out of their power. And it was this observation that, 

pursued farther, ultimately led him to remark, that the capa- 

bilities and efficiency of all the members were exactly propor- 

tioned to the extent of their accommodation; and, after a 
great deal of trouble, and time expended in visiting an im- 

mense multitude of communities, he ascertained, that although 

all were occupied by the same number of individuals, ins 

trusted with the same functions, and domiciled in the same 
apartments, yet immense differences were to be met with in 

regard to the extent of accommodation possessed by eadh ; 

and thus it appeared, that all were not carried on with dqaal 

success or with perfect harmony, as will afterwards be mote 

fully explained. 

In many other respects, too, these communities were fotittd 
by Gall to differ from those patronized by Mr Oweti. 
Mr Owen's, as you, Mr Editor, well know, are intermed fur 
two or three thousand members; but those seen by Call: dd 
which abound in the world, ate on a much smafer dale, 
none of them containing more than from thirty to forty’ i. 
dividuals, although he was informed that a few of the ment. 
bers had escaped his notice, and had been confounded by hhh 
with others with whom they were in the habit of aseinting. 
Mr Owen, being fond of straight lines and sharp corners, 
places his societies, as you know, in stiff parnl lelogrumm 
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Those, described by Gall are placed in edifices of a very dif- 
ferent shape and construction. With a little variety of form, 
most of them are of an irregular oval oblong shape, of une- 
qual height and breadth, but many of them exquisitely pro- 
portioned, and of beautiful elevations. Indeed, some of the 
finer specimens are so inimitably beautiful as to seem fitter for 
the abodes of immaterial spirits than of beings of an earthly 
farm; and from this circumstance we find one of them de- 
nominated the palace of the soul” by a late great poet, who ` 
saw it to infinite disadvantage, after it was abandoned by its 
inhabitants as unfit for use. 

When Gall began to visit these communities, with the 
view of ascertaining the number of their inhabitants, their oc- 
cupations, and general economy, he was very often-repulsed 
by a very grave, timid, croaking, dismal-looking fellow, and 
a smooth-faced, twinkling, sly person, who were urgent for 
his exclusion. The former sounded fear and alarm till the 
very walls shook; and the latter insisted that nobody should 
see their secret, and thus be enabled to lay plots against 
them. But as the one had shown himself a coward, even - 
when no danger existed, and the other had often shown more 
duplicity than veracity, their objections were generally over- 
ruled, and Gall was admitted; and the only assistance he 
then required was to guard himself against being misled by 
the lies and mystery in -which his disappointed enemy endea- 
voured to envelope every transaction. But in this also, 
thanks to a very upright and honest member living in an- 
ather apartment, he completely succeeded. 

1, Gall.agon, found, that in these, as in other well-regulated 
compupities, each member was accommodated with a couple of 
apartments, ove on each side of the building, and that, to 
prevent. mistakes, each had his own number on both of his 
doors. ‘Those, however, who reside in the central part have 
their apartments so close to each other that one large folding 
door served for both, and one number was all that was re- 
quired. This idea of numbering the residence of the mem- 
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bers ig convenient in more reel. ham one; for, as de- 
istence of these communities was first diseowered in a foreign 
country, many of the. members still. retain the losg and um- 
couth foreign-like names and titles which were at Gzstattach- 
ed to them; and hence, to avoid : circumlneutien, . it often 
happens that the. individual occupant. is. en, / mh. 
cally, instead of nominally, Thun the dignified prosidetat -of 
‘the Society is often styled simply No.10,—this nesidemce baing 
at No 10 in the building. Again, that, grave, longyfaced, 
apprehensive-looking person, Mons, de la Cixconapectinny is 
known to every one as No 12, and never sakes thisastanerical 
designation at all amiss. This your Fenders will at onae 
recognize to be the plan practised at ings. .The-unksewh 
gentleman sleeps in bed-room No 9 for instance, and, on 
asking for his bill, he finds, No 9. Dinner, ko, Clara, 
10s. 6d.,” &c. &, which he paya, and leaves the. home 
‘mysteriously as he entered it. ` + om otf 
The moet delightful thing observable i in the dsds 
nomy of these communities is. the atrict impartiality .whadh 
regulates, the distribution end fproiture of the .diffeestst 
apartments,—the size, situation, apd, aplendour agf- oach be- 
ing admirably proportioned to the wqnts.of, the optupass:sad 
to the extent and importance of the duties with which he · is 
intrusted. Here, for instance, as in all well- regulated h 
munities, those who have the charge of the household ar- 
rangements, and perform the coarser, work, and attend · do the 
eating and drinking, departments, and take care ef the dh 
dren, are domiciled on the sunk fopr or base of the build. 
ing, while those who guperintend the moral, religiqua, and 
intellectual welfare of the flock opeypy the. chr, f 
A front and on ‘the upper floors. A few, indeed, th, 
whose office is almost a sinecure, but who, nererthelesyy ade 
useful enough in their own way, and whose copstent wa- 
falness and occasional assistance are quite indispensable 4o the 
comfort and success of the establishment. These ogeupy the 
lower rooms in front, at Nos 20, 21, 22, 28, kc, Where, it 
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inust be admitted, theygare somewhat narrowly lodged ; but 
their. acoommodation being in other respetts complete, and, 
in point of extent, proportioned both to their wants and to 
-the nature of their services, they are as contented and happy 
wwe wny of the others. Those, again, whose duties are of a 
higher: order, and of greater importunce to the happiness and 
guidance of the rest, are lodged in spacious and elegant apart- 
ments, and they also are satisfied with their condition. 
„ But how,” L think I hear you exclaim, “< inequality and 
union | the thing is impossible !” No doubt it is; but there i4 no 
‘anequatity: here. Real equality consists in having immunities 
and privileges propertioned to our nature, and not in every one 
herme the same. If, for instance, you were to install the little 
‘fellow who lives at No 21, and who, from his small dimension’, 
fo nitinamed Size, into the spacious halls of the grave 4nd xe- 
firing big gentleman at No 12, what would become of him ? 
He would absolutely be lost in one corner or other, and 
Might die of himyer before he whs discovered. As to what 
the solemn mas! would do in the little box of the little fellow, 
aho questien is useless. He could not get in! If, again, 
ydu were to make the proud and dignified sign or at No 10 
nne ‘his lofty-anil commanding station, and to pop him- 
self- into the quatters occupied by the sly fox-looking figure 
. No 9, what would follow? It is clear he would go mad 
on finding himself obliged to lay aside his stately and per- 


penonler attitude, to lie down horizontally, with his Head 


sticking out to une eule, and his feet to the other, like two long 
@k-pouriders on the middfe-deck of a man-of-war ; and be 
twatched, tos, by his chicken-hearted friend in No 12, lying 
ali the time above him Tike a nightmare on an alderman’s 
Breast at five o'clock in the morning, after a Lord Mayors 
‘feast. And how would his sly friend like the exchange ?. To 
find kimself placed, as it were, like a monument on a hill-top, 
for everybody to gaze at; he, whose delight it is to peep 
unseen through holes and from behind screens. Assuredly 
he would not rejoice at the change. 

But how, you will say, in this society of union and co-ope- 
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ration, are net all the mbmbers of- one mind und of one way 
of thinking ? Oazte the reverse, Mr Editor; they are an dif- 
ferent in their tastes and Ways of thinking as any sst of men 
can be. But then they are generally all of one mihd ar to 
one very importunt point; and this is the chain which~links 
them together, and which old society ought instantly to-adopt 
on a larger scale, vig. every one of them is satisfied’-thav he 
is most effectually promoting hie own interest dad yrati- 
fication, when he moat zealously employs the partieular ta- 
lents and qualities which he possesses for the general -bit 
nefit, and, that none of them may have the pretence of 
forgetting for a moment the eourse which he ‘ought t pur- 
sue, the whole community is generally placed under ithe 
direction of the Chief Justice, the High Priest, and che 
Grand Almoner, who live respectively at No 17, 14, and 16, 
and ‘who are supported by the rest, on condition of seting as 
feithfal and upright monitors, and attending to · the impartial 
administration of the laws, to the interests of ‘religion; to the 
wants of the poor, and to the recovery of ‘the siek. Their 
injunctions are not indeed always fulfilled ; but as their on 
practice strictly accords with théir precepts, and they leiut 
upright, useful, and honourable lives, they are much respeet- 
ed, and their approbation sought for even ‘by the mont ture 
bulent members of the household. When the community 
is · guided by them, it is observed to flourish, and to enjoy 
great internal peace and happiness; but when, as sometimes 
happens, the suggestions of the men below are livtenwd 40 i 
preference, and contrary to their advioe, anarchy, turbuleries; 
and discontent, are sure to follow. For example,» . viot · 
To repel aggression, and give a healthy principe of ro- 
sistance to the community, and also, it must be allmbcted{ 
from a lurking love of contention and fighting ‘in de tua 
himself, the indweller at No 5 has been constituted a Soldier ¢ 
and, for equally good and obvious reasons, he of .No @ Has 
been appointed Butcher, he of No 8 Banker, he of No ®t 
he Traveller, he of No 28 the Organist, and he of: No ‘88 the 
[mitator, and so on; and each in his own vocation is. an ex- 
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ceedingly respectable and useful member of sacjety,. But xhem 
any one of them takes it intp his head to get up for bimsalf, amn 
carry on his own trade in his own way, aud: for his on · ex- 
olusive advantage, every thing goes to wreck. and disonder. 
Phe Soldier, when abandoned by the prudent foresight .of 
the wary gentleman at No 12, gets his brains knocked aut 
not in battle with the enemy, but in a senseless quarrel: with, 
his eomrade, Grady O Flanagan, about the question, whether. 
St Patrick was a native of Tipperary on Conamara. The 
Butcher, when deaf to the admonitions of the Chief Justice, 
gives way to his furious rage, commits murdler, and gets bim., 
self hanged, to the great anmeyance, and, in faet, to the tar 
tal destruction of the whale community ; for the people ha- 
ing carnivorous, cannot live without him. In like manner, 
when the Banker sets up for himself, and despises. the admo-; 
nitions of the Chief Juatice and High Priest, he uniformly: 
commits usury, and gets himself prosecuted under the sta- 
tute of Queen Anne, which, you know, imposes. forfeiture of 
the debt, and treble the amount of it in name of penalty; a 
that he becomes daily poorer the more be laboura ta become 
rich. .The Traveller alas, when left to himself, sees mogn, 
tains where there are only saas, and forgets his business in 
thinking about friths and headlands-which have np existence. 
but in his own imagination, and thus loses his employment, 
The Time-keeper at 26 goes mad, and dances himself. in, 
to convulsions ; and the Organist, lost to all sense of rg. 
piety and of melody, alarms the eommunity. with discordant: 
and uncouth Sound, which. cease only when his. instrument, 
no longer answers to his call. The Imitator, forsaken by rea- 
son, enacts the past af Harlequin, and,, in concert with the 
Wit at 82, makes a mock of every thing under the aun ;. til, 
by the chaotic din, the three great powers, roused to extremi . 
ty, turn the one against the other, and by making the Buteha, 
er break the head of the Soldier, and the Soldier pummel tha 
ribs of the Butcher, and by setting the Time-keeper to sub, 
due the Organist, and so on, the: whole are again seducen ta 
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ren. But when, each exerts himgelf in his own. department 
unde: the guidance of the.shree. great, functionpries already 
amentioned, matters gp. hn very differently. Each, then ap- 
Plies himself to the branch for which his genius, peculigrly 
fits him, and is satisfied that he best cousults his own happi- 
pasa by confining himself to his owa department, instead. of 
parting a restless anxiety ta raise himself ta one which he 
conceives to be of a more refined nature. There i is thus 
anion in its best sense, and each, by pursuing hisown trgde, 
gratifies himself and his neighbours at the same time. But 
you will understand this better when I give you the charac- 
ters aud habits of a few of the members a little more in de- 
« Some of, the. inhabitants who reside in the lower floorg, 
Branas J, haye.elready hinted, somewhat prone to violeńce and 
excess. The Butler, who has charge o£ the cellar, gosasigqn- 
ally gets drunk, tipsiges the Butcher, who livgs close by him, 
:and whe, even when sober, is somewhat of a. passiopiite, , mis: 
ghiefJoving disposition; and then thé two together mike 
a tremendous uproar, and break, smash, and destroy the 
crockery, furniture, and every thing else that cames in. their 
way ; and it is reckoped fortupate if the Butcher does not, 
ap already mentioned, commit a murder. Occasionally they are 
joined by the Soldier, a person naturally addicted to all, sorts 
pf fighting and contradiction; and then he goes about squaring 
hin lista, and giving bruises and bloody poses to every one 
whom he meets; and the Butcher sometimes sips a knife in- 
to his hand, and then he becomes a perfect demon. When 
the Rutler, Butcher, and Soldier of one community happen 
to meet the same members of another, both parties 
drunk, at a late hour, when the Chief Justice and High Priest 
are gone to bed, they kick up a tremendous uproar, ‘They 
eurse, swear, and blaspheme, threaten, slash, bite, kick, and 
maul each other in the most flagrant and disgreceful manner, 
„and never stop till some qf the more moral and benevolent 
members come down and put them all in the stocks. 
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In some communities, however, from the lower floor being 
small, and the accommodation of these inferior functionaties 
being limited, and a strict discipline béing kept up by the 
higher officers, sueh disturbances never happen; and each 
fulfils his duties, and is happy in his own sphere. Indeed it 
is only in those societies where the servants have unſortu- 
nately been provided with larger apartments than their busi 
ness requires, and more leisure than is pood for them, thet 
they have become dangerous anid ill-behaved. ö 

The Butcher living at No 6 is, as I have said, accused of 
being naturally of a mischievous disposition, and fond of 
cruelty, and various methods have been tried by the ‘Chief 
Justices of different communities to tame him. The favourite 
plan is to flog him; whenever he makes a row, he receives a 
dozen of lashes; when he repeats his offence, he two 
dozen; but this is not found by experience to have ahy god 
reformatory effect. He seems either to like flogging, as T hade 
heard reported, or he soon forgets it. The more successful way 
has been to find proper employment for him in his fint, ‘and 
to look narrowly after him. His proper occupation is ila 
animals for support of the community, —a species of work de- 
clined’ by all the other members, but of which he is rather 
fond. Those who succeed in keeping him out of mischief, 
give him, in addition, the duty of cutting down the wood, 
breaking stones for thé roads, and blasting rocks with gun- 

wder. As a child, it was observed, that he would often, 
in his recklessness, have burned off his fingers, or blown hind 
self yp, had it not been for the attention of the cautius Fen- 
flema at at No 12; and, improving on this hint, the hoe 
community joins in soliciting this wary personage ‘to’ fike 
charge of bim for the general safety of the ‘whole tablish- 
ment. 

I Thad a great deal more to say, Mr Editor, but I have’ a 
ready consumed all the paper in the Glen, except a single 
sheet, which I must reserve for some great occasion, as my 
next supply may not reach me for three months to come; 
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and I must therefore conclude, and I only rejoice that this 
will reach you so very soon, as a long-legged young collegian, 
_ who is hastening to the south, promises to carry it in the brief- 
est space of time that such a journey ever was accomplished 
in.— have the honour to be, dear Mr Editor, 

The Laird's third cousin, 

And your very humble servant, 
` MICHAEL THE STAMMERER. 


ARTICLE XIV. ` 
THEORY OF THE TEMPERAMENTS. 


Wr stated in our last Number, that, by a new application of 
the universal principle, of size in an organ being a measure of 
its energy of function, Dr Thomas of Paris had succeeded in 
developing a rational, and, as to us it seemed, most important 
theory of the temperaments ; thereby solving, in a clear and 
consistent manner, what had been so long felt as a hiatus in 
medicine and in philosophy, and what had been so long a 
stumbling-block to the most zealous cultivators of mental and 
moral as well of physiological as medical science. 

Since that time we have very often tried Dr Thomas's 
views by the test of experience, and have not hitherto met 
with any exception, but, on the contrary, have found them 
singularly felicitous in throwing light upon some previously 
obscure cases, and of great value in estimating the relative 
activity of the nervous system in different constitutions; and 
it is the conviction of their great practical importance that 
leads us to press them again on the attention of the reader. 
That they have been partially appreciated is evident from 
some of our best newspapers,—such as the Scotsman, the 
Morning Chronicle, andthe Englishman,—having copied them 
from our pages; but that they are not yet sufficiently known 
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is obvious, from their still remaining ynnoticed in most of the 
medical and literary journals of the kingdom. 

Dr Thomas's principle is simply, that as size is a measure 
of power, and as the whole system is made up of the nervous, 
the sanguineous, and the digestive apparatuses, contained re- 
spectively in the head, the thorax,.and the abdomen, so will 
the natural constitution’ differ in proportion to the relative 
equality or predominance of all or any of these three great 
divisions. Thus, a great size of brain and head, with small 
thorax and abdomen, will give a constitution characterized 
by a necessary predominance of the cerebral over the thorac- 
ic and abdominal functions, viz. great nervous energy, ac- 
tivity, and force of mind, with little aptitude for muscular 
efforts, and rather weak digestion; and a large and capa- 
cious thorax, with small head and small abdomen, will give a 
constitution characterized by abundant sanguification, power- 
ful respiration, and vigorous propulsion of the blood to the ex- 
treme points, and, consequently, by an aptitude for muscular 
efforts and active exercise, much more than for mentab activity 
or active digestion. And, again, a capacious abdomen, with 
small head and narrow thorax, will give a constitution cha- 
racterized by great powers of nutrition, plumpness, and sloth, 
much more than by mental or bodily energy, or vivacity of 
motion. And the other compound combinations of them will 
produce constitutions participating in the qualities of their 
constituent elements,—such as the cranio-thoracic, with large 
head and thorax and small abdomen ; the thoracico-abdomin- 
al, with large thorax and abdomen, and small head; and the 
cranio-abdominal, with large head and abdomen, and small 
thorax, &c., as already fully explained in our last Number. 

Hitherto we have been greatly at a loss how to estimate 
the degree of activity of the brain, except by observing the 
manifestations; but we are inclined to think that Dr Thomas 
has provided us with the means of approximating, at least, if 
not of positively deciding. Supposing the health to be good, 
if the head and brain be large and the thorax and abdomen 
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relatively small, we shal} fing not only ppreslominance of cere- 
bral power, but also, so far as our abeeryatiqn gu cerebral 
activity. Or, if the head ang thorax are hoth lenge, with, 4 
small abdomen, we shall find mental power and. e 
energy combined ; but, as part of the nervoys. energy, gil 
necessarily be expended in supporting the greater, denen 
of the muscular system, the mental power will he les yu 
intellectual in its manifestations, and Jess capable of, lone 
continued efforts of thought, and, consequently, the indit- 
dual will make a leas permanent impression of intellachyplitz: 

and, in our conceptions of his character, the thorax. avd, loo- 
motiys. manifestations will also be felt as constitutipg na 
small portion of the man. A big thorax.cammot beopk osm 
finement and sedentary occupations, and is, conseqysslly, 
not favourable to long-continued mental efforts.. . . : 

A large brain, again, with a large abdomen; and. samy 
powers of nutrition, will constitute another modifieatioe of 
temperament, in which the vivacity and permanenes of tht 
mental functions will be subdued still more than by:s-lage 
thorax; and although the cerebral energy vill will he felt, 
it will appear much more in fits of exertion thag-as a durable 
state, and, in our conceptions of the man, the abhdemen- a 
constitute a large proportion of the figure, and cha- , 
appetites will be felt to consume, at least, as much af, thane: 
vous energy as the purely human or intellectual popet% - 

The practical uses of these views. re namgrens. nd m- 
luable. Let us suppose that we vant a man fitpad i mt 
good general. If we choose a decidedly encephalis. aadi 
with small thorax and abdomen, we may fad in, him od 
intellectual and moral qualification that heart cayld..dait 
but how would he withstand the bodily. fatigues f- ift. 
campaign? The feebleness, of the thoracic fuactions aed A 
consequent inaptitude for active muscular sencroige, ll. 
duce a. drain upon bis nervous energy to entry: biti 
through space, that would deprive him, on e A 
half af. his mental activity, and, superiority; aphgrons, ih "e 
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select a man, like the Duke of Wellington, with an ample 

thorax added to a large brain, we have at the same time the 

power to endure fatigue without detracting too much from 
the nervous energy; and, consequently, we have the power 
of rapid mental combinations, undiminished, ready to take ad- 

vantage of every opportunity. Or, if we select a man with a 

small head, joined to a large thorax and big abdomen, then 
we have the mere animal force, with only a glimmering of 

mind to guide and direct it. 

In choosing a profession also, and we know not a more im- 
portant question, Dr Thomas’s theory is admirably useful. 
If the youth is remarkable for a fine broad chest, a mode- 
ratély-sized head, and full abdomen, no Phrenologist would 
evér recommend to him a sedentary . ‘profession’ requiring 
much confinement, whatever might be, in other respects, his 
cerebral qualifications; beeause he would see in this confi- 
guration the indelible stamp of nature, pointing out to him a 
more active field of usefulness, and threatening him with dis- 
gust and restlessness if he ventured on a sedentary course of 
life, so much at variance with his natural constitution. 

If, agam, tlie youth is remarkable for predominance of the 
cerebral der the thoracic and abdominal functions, the 
Phrenotogist acqhainted with the temperaments would never 
recommend a profession requiring much bodily activity aid: 
strength in addition to much intellectual superiority, ` be- 
cause he would at once foresee the inability of such a frame 
to cope with the demands to be made upon it, and the mi- 
series to which it would lead. As ati advocate, sohcitor, or- 
banker, such a person might be happy and successful; ‘ 
whereas as an engineer, or any other profession requiring 
both mental and bodily vigour, he would be miserable. 

In education the use of Dr Thomas's theory is equally ob. 
vious. In early life the temperaments may be modified more 
easily than at any future period, and hence the importance of 
attending to them in the young. A boy of a thoracic tem- 
perament will be prone to violent exereises, and comparatively 
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averse to mental.oceupation; but, by'a judicious and perse- 
vering superintendence, and by gradually and preportionally 
extending the latter, and withdrawing the. incentives to the 
former, a tery beneficial change may, there is every: respon 
to believe, be ultimately accempliahed. And, again, the. en- 
cephalic bey, with weak chest and muscles, may in time,- by 
withdrawing. the: incentives to and opportunities of do much 
mental exercise, and by a properly-reguluted gymnastic traia- 
ing, and muscular exertion in the open air, be greatly, in- 
proved in bodily vigour, and yet retain. his mental.ipewers 
undiminished. And, lastly, the abdominal: boy, whose, belly 
is his god, may, by proper regulatioa of diet, and mental aad 
bodily exercise, be brought within the pale of Humanity.; 
whereas, if left to himself, animal indulgence and mental 
sloth would be his portion for life. 

In fact, while we write, examples of the applicability. of 
this theory to education, to professional purposes,.to. montis, 
and to medicine, crowd in upon us; amd, if. wa refhain for 
the présent from proceeding further, it is with the view of 
securing the groundwork, by earnestiy recommending. aur 
readers to go baek. to the anglysia af Dr Thomagis book, 
given in our last Number, awd ant to leave it till. they tho. 
roughly understand it. We shall speedily return to the 
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ARTIOIE XV. l 
On the Functions of the Sense of Sight, considered chiefly in 


its Relations to Ideas of Form, Colour, Magnitude, and 
Distance. 


Tue object of the following pages is to show that the eye, 
or external organ of vision, serves only to receive and trans- 
mit the impressions of light, and not to form ideas of any 
kind, whether of colour, distance, or magnitude. 
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That the function of the eye and optio nérve is simply:to 
reectve and to transmit to the organ of mind, the impressions 
made of them by the luminous rays with which they are in 
contact, and that in thempelves they do wot: form any kind 
offidens, or judge of any‘kind of qualities ; und that, for this 
purpose, the coioperation of the brain is absolutely indapens- 
able; wii plainly enough appear on an attentive examsnation 
of the structure of the eye, and of the phenomena consequent 
either upon its destruction, or upon its restoration to health. 

In the case: of ‘vision, as in all other varieties of sensation, 
the nerve is the really active or essential part, and the ocular 
apparatus upon which it is distributed differs:from that on 
which other nerves are ramified, from the ear for instance, 
only because light, or the object to be perceived, differs in its 
physical properties from the objects cognized by the other 
merves, as from the air in the case of hearing. If the nerve 
of heatmg were ramified on the membrances of the eye, it is 
quite obvious that the non-adaptation of the mechanism of 
that organ to the propagation of the atmospheric vibrations 
would render it utterly udeless as a nerve of hearing; and 
ik, oh the other hand, the nerve of vision were ramified on 
the ihtérnal ear, it is equally obvious that it would be utterly 
useless, because the rays ef light could never reach it. The 
nerve of vision, then, requires the aid of, and is attached to, 
the eyeball, solely because the latter is so exquisitely adapt- 
ed to the properties of light, that while the transparency of 
its humours allows the free transmission of the luminous rays, 
the relative convexity and form of its membranes modifies © 
them in their passage, in such a way as to produce a distinct 
and well-defined image on the nervous expansion, which is 
destined to receive and transmit the impression to the brain 
or organ of mind. That this is the real and sole use of the 
eyeball, and that it does not form ideas of any kind, is ap- 
parent from the fact, that, even after death, or after extrac- 
tion from its socket, the eye retains the power of forming a 
distinct image of external objects on the retina or nerve, so 
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long’ us its membranes.and humours 'reteim thee transperen- 
ey, und the eye is not suffred to collapse; and ako by many 
instances of ‘disease in ‘which dhe eyeball remains unaltered, 
and transmits the luminous rays to the. retina with. pestect 
fidelity, but where, from changes in the optic nerve, ot: itl the 
brain, no cause of sensation is communicated to the mind, 
If then it be admitted that the nerve ie the essential or 
of the external sense, it must also be granted, that, dngly, it 
cannot form ideas or judge of qualities, and thut; ; us am. the 
case of other nerves, it is Me mind acting in connexion. with 
the cerebral organs thas is their true source. Dhis aeanndanig- 
ly is the received phrenological doctrine ; but, as oh, con- 
fusion stilt exists in the public mind en this subpect,: soute 
farther facts, arguments, and illustrations, may not be mis 
placed. 0 ` . 

` If the case were otherwise, and the eye itself wene nhe- true 
source of the kind · of ideas alrendy ipecifiad, persona: barn 
Mind, and who consequently could never have enjoyed er 
manifested any of the functions attached to that organ, ought 
to possess no notion of form, colour, distance, or magnitude ; 
and, on the principle that destruntiem of ah ongain néeesvesily 
involves the degtruetion of the funatiin belonging te it, thae 
‘who have been so unfortunate as to lote both: eyes by aeci- 
dent or by disenss, must, if the eye be the real sounes of 
these ideas, have lost not simply the power of vision, but. also 
411 perception and recollection of: the distinguishing. qualities 
of external objects. But when we ¢ome to consult nature, 
precisely the reverse of all this is found ta hold gond; for 
mot only are ideas of form, colour, and distance, retained in 
perfect vigour after the loss of both eyes and the total de- 


' struction of their function--visian, but many blind people, 


who have never seen at all, excel in these very perceptions, 
and have a more accurate conception of the form and pro- 


' + perties of a cube or a sphere, than nine-tenths of those who 
have them ulways before their eyes. Saunderson, who, it is 


well known, was born blind, was a capital mathematician and 
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teachor..of mathemetics, , a arianos, treating: of and founded 
upon the very qualities of forms, magnitudes, and quantities, 
that are still so absurdly ascribed ta she, only sense which na- 
tute had denied him! a, „ tot 
ut Ifthe eye is the sole source of our ideas of distance, how 
doe it: happen that the boxn- blind daily display such accu- 
mey: of pesception of distance and relative . position in the ra- 
pid and alnebet unerring ¢ertainty.and safety with which they 
thread-their ‘way through the crowded streets of a eity, and 
judge of the distances of horses, carriages, and other moving 
whetacles, which they so cautiously avoid? If the eye is the 
true origin of such ideas, how does it happen, that, after the 
‘loss of both eyes and of the functions which they. perform, 
a man still retains accurate notions not only of form, or of 
distance, but even of colour, which at first sight seems the 
most dependent of all upon the. integrity of the eye? If 
"Maton: bad: been indebted to the eye alone for his sensibility 
‘to ithe harmomy of colours; he would have lost that taste when 
‘the organ that gave it was destroyed; but, instead of this, the 
. pathetic and affecting: address to Light, whieh he wrote when 
perſeethy blind, shows demonstrably: thet his sense of colour 
us as vevid us ever. Nay, even persons bor blind, and whose 
yes / never surveyed the varied. hnes of nature, have never- 
“theless-a distinct conception: in their own minds of the qua- 
ity of colour, which of itself is enougt to prove that the 
eye is only a medium er: inlet to, and not the origin of, that 
‘derisation. «And on this vie. we can caaily explain the abi- 
‘ity ‘of the blind to understand ahd to tench the laws of op- 
ties; und even astronomy; and also the exquisitely. appro- 
“printe descriptions of the beauties of colours by sueh persons 
“4s Dr Black Nou, whose eyes were never open to the light of 
day: sein his poetical productions,” says an ingenious writer, 
% Dr Blacklock alludes to the various beauties of the visible 
4e world, and to the charms and delicacies of colour, with all the 
pro riety, and with all the rapture and enthasiasm, that ever 
* the breast of a poet wha had the fullest enjcyment of his 


ight. Nor was this done mechanically or merely 10 role; 
“for having himself put ìt as a question, — How shal¥ we ac- 


fa 
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„count for the came energy; the same-tranbport 

“ ‘exhibited by those —̃̃ viable abj 

never impressed, or have been entirely obliterated?’ he u- 
“ © sures us that, however unaccountable this fact iy appear, 
«e it is no legs certain than extraordinary.” °* 


Here then we have the mos — testineny n 
proof of ideas of form, size, distance, and celour;-being inde- 
Pendent of the mere organ of vision, and of the lattes ibeng 
no more than a medium of communication betweeh extemal 
objects and the internal faculties of form, claus, ba; which 
take cognizante of these qualities. Many philosophers, 
deed, and: Mr Alison among others, explain ‘sucess s 
De Blacklock’s, by referring hie delight in colours, net to any 
distinet original conception of their beauty in dis ows mind, 
but to the influefiee of association in connecting other. fal 
with the werds which-he made use ef to. denote cabumz hit 
although it is extremely dificult- fur us to.couesive;thanalitt 
of the ideas of colour entertained by. unh. perecns, yet tere 
is abundant evidente, net undy frota thelt-own.dediadations, bet 
from their manifestations; that they do 

The simplest wey of. determining the functiodeel thee 
is one vitbin reach of everybody, It in. merely to dn d 
eye, and then attend te the iduas and €anctions whit sil œ 
Main ;—vieion is at an end; therefore v may say 40 is te 
function of the eye; but the form: of. our friend's fes $ 
colour of bis eyes and hair, the size of his head and nose, ad 
the distance at which he lives, are just as sccusately: pues 
to che mind as ever they wera, and consequently these aè 
not ebnstitute any part of the function of the eye, which b 
completely inactive. 

Daily and most familiar experience is in striet * 
with this. Every one knows that it is clear and distinot nila 
and not a talent for colouring, form, or perspective,- thas 
the invariable accompaniment of a favourably 
eye; atid that many a weak-sighted man is remarkable for ar 
ti 


. Edinburgh Encyclopedia, vol. III., p. 601. 
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exquisite taste far painting, (colour), drawing, (form), or per- 
spective ; While, on the contrary, ny enamples of the low- 
est endowment of all of these talents are to be met with in 
union with the most pewerful vision. Mr. James Mylne is 
obe e out of many, known to, all our readera, of quick 
sight qoexisting with ingbility. to. distinguish some of the most 
palpdble shades af. enlour: with each other. Mr Ferguson, 
mentioned:in. Mt Gombdia Spetem,is an stance of doficigncy 
in the pesteption of: perspective,—a deGeiency: which, by, Hae 
e e to be mate chasncteriatic.of the Chin. ban of 
abnost:any other people, this m ,⁰t hing a good 
anam een... bnd, ann, this nemalation of force of ni 
to.: tante for . oblouring, -iay is 20: "0b, kaana. thanh ama 
would: be-laughed: at. by, the. very. children. an. the stroet, were 
he-sersously: to:effitm. that Jooking through. n. telescapa woes 
givesnchpermms-as.Mr Myine u high salish: for the baaty 
of .coleur ;, which, hawerar,.it, mould. do. ver mex force: of 
an. all: that; m wanted: to iveptare:bis talentas «©. 4. | \ 
The phenpmina:of isn support aur views oguei: 0 
dose raf health; Mhan tha eyaniend is, disorganized, as wien 
shie curnea: or tbcrystallinel lens: has loat ita tanspa ena. te 
euch a dégree aa: tu impede, hut without altagather jntersupt- 
ing the: -passage af the rays af lighk to the optic PELISathe 
odasequence in not any -deremgentent in our ideas of form. ar 
of · datance, but simply: the imperfect. formation af ia image, 
onthe: retina, and the. perception by ihe: mind Aka impen 
Jfoction.as an existing: quality. of the image. And. in. another. 
affection, ophthahnia, which is confined to. the.aye lama, there: 
is increased sensibility to ight ; but, unless the disaasp, exe. 
tonda tothe brain, and delirium supervene, there: js un dis- 
tuvbance of our idaas of colour, af form, or. o£ distaneg; 
whereas, in diseases of the. brain, the eye remaining sound, 
false perceptions of distances, features, and relative position, 
are constantly occurring and leading to fearful mistakes, 9s 
is daily seen in mania and in fever. In surgical cases of 
pressure of the brain from fracture of the skull, the eye all 
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the time. nemaining the same, nidan may aden he suspended, 
or restored, by inereasing-or disninishitg: the pressure mede 
‘wa the brain by the broken bone; ghun, in every instance, 
affording the strongest proof, that the eye aad aptia serve do 
not form ideas, but serve only m receive ind to tn tin 
impressions made by the lumipous raya; and Abatite pe 
ceive, or to become condciqus of theses drr and w 
judge of their qualities, require isdispensably the aperatim 
of. she. whale or of some parts of tha; buain. ti 
The eye being thus shown to be in a great. mensysea pa: 
tive instrument, and to act upon the. reys of. light:anuveue 
of the phynieal propertias of its component, parts, it: fas 
that vhenaver ite devalopment· is complete, it willekexpte in 
fupations with perfect precision, independently’ of speriene. 
Ber. ilis truth has-been greatly lest sight of, It has oie 
haen alleged, for instance, that, as we hawe two eyes, w 
ought necessarily to-see single objects double, end that, s$ 
the image formed on the retina is an inverted :ont, we ought 
nrceswrily to ser objects also in an inverted positian b but, 
ab we know that we ses them single and not invertell, phic 
sophere have long racked thein. brains haw 40 explain the 
artomalies, and have imvented many labmasned and. prafoud 
theories to solve the difliculty. Qae, that. has beqn ribe s 
favourite among them, affirms that, at firat, we. do a 
ste double and inverted ; · but that this false perception being 
cansthnily corrected by touch, we come at last, by diat of 
experienee and scholarship, to see single and upright. Bat 
a woful aberration of judgment is here, which Baperese 
might have corrected, had she been faithfully 
When a stick is plunged into water, sight sees it bont fom 
the straight line, and touch feels it not to. be bent abut 
straight, and judgment decides that sight is deceived by 9P- 
peexances. Bat, although the mind knows thet sight is 
wrong, the latter, nevertheless, continues to the end of tin 
to see it bent; and, in virtue of the constitution gives by 
ture, tho eye cannot, by any possilulity, or by any experien 
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see it eher wies than in obedience-to the laws of lipht:: This 
goes: to the root of ona sense being worfectell By another. 
Tho wind, whick judges and dorsets' actions, is corrected, amd 
knows the sense is in error ; but: the sense itself never vanes 
in its tale. Touch may-tell us that ‘our bodies are not dt 
the beek'of a mirror, but sight continues, nevertheless, to wd 
the same form there as before. It is our judgment, and not 
dhe en, that is cotrdeted, as the impression on the latter ro. 
mains identically the same, Keepisig this in view, can any 
thing mese-absurd be proposed, in the shape of philosophy, 
than to affirm that, hy nature; we see objeets double and in- 
yerted, and, by touch, lun te ese then single anddnithe rëi 
worse positidn ? It. is very true, that, we'cannot- yer satisfac: 
tosily: explain how we.see everything single and whinverted :; 
but. when we know that many animals we avcavately at birth, 
and without experience, and that no blind man, on being 
suddenly restored to sight, ever saw objects either double or in- 
Verted, it is better to say; that we enjoy correct vision or cor- 
rect. judgment by the bountifal gift of the Creator, tha t 
obscare the fact: by a load uf faleo-enplanations, of to- deny it 
altogether till we shall. be able to diseovér so our own satis. 
ation kow the comesponding structore aote in producing ehe 
affect, -A point, most probably, much beyond'the: reach of 
our faculties ever to determins % JECA 
But it will be said, it isquite certain: that by mone of visiom 
we acquire ideas of distance, magaitude, or position; agtd-theag, 
therefore, must depend on the eye. To this we answer, that 
visien is one inlet to the external cause that gives mse tò these 
ideas, but that, as both it aud its organ-may be destroyed; had 
yet the power of forming sueh ideas may exist in full activity, 
the lattur cannot be referrible to the eye as their real og 
The strongest proof that these conceptions depend - nat ei 
the organs of sense, but on the brain, is, that by sound and: 
by-omell, as well as by sight, we may judge of distance; of 
volume; and of position; and that; as the power of fornimg 
these: ideas may be retained in perfection after the destruc.’ 
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department and are inferior m another; one èxtels in cdlonn,. 
another in perspective, and a third in outline or figure; and 
none of them ure able to remove the deficiency by any effort: 
or by any study. 

In forming a correct theory of vision, it — 
portant to attend to these natural differences in the power ef. 
estimating different external qualities, unconnected aa they. 
often are wich any difference in the power of. sight. We all, 
know how mueh philosophical reasoning has been founded 
on the phenomena consequent on sudden restoration of ght, 
in adults, who are supposed to be able to give an aeronnt of 
their sensations ; of one it is said, that he hud great difficulty; 
in distinguishing colours, but none in recognizing: forms; of 
another, that he perceived colours with easa, but. failed in 
appreciating distances, and so on; bot, in inventing explana 
tions of these phenomena, not the slightest allownnce-is evex: 
made for any natural difference of capacity independent of, 
the eye; and the whole reapoming is · carried on as if every 
nnd were completely: equal in the force and the proportiom 
of its powers to another; and the greatest errors are thus in 
advertently committed, as may be shown by. selecting, for, 
example, two individuals posstssing the same quality in. op- 
posite extremes. Mr James Mylne, whose sight is rather 
keen, is, nevertheless, frota an imperfect endowment of the. 
organ ‘and faculty of Colour, unable to distinguish . mawy. 
shades of colour from each other, while he readily appresiates. 
differences in shape, sige, or position. Rubens; on the other. 
hand, from a large endowment of the faculty in which Mr 
Mylne is deficient, excelled in his perception and judgment 
of tints, while his appreciation of figure, from a smaller en- 
dowment of the organ of Form, was avowedly less perfect. 
Mr Myine could not surmount this defect, and was in conse, 
quence obliged to change his profession. Now, suppose both 
of these individuals to have been born blind, and restored 
suddenly to sight at the age of thirty, is t not quite evident. 
that Mr Mylne would never have learnt, by any amount of 
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experiente, to distittguish colours with any thing like the accu- 
racy which Rubens would have displayed from the first. And, 
if-we neglect these immerise differences at the very basis of all 
the speculations, what is likely to be the value of the super- 
structure when actually raised? If the perception and ap- 
precition of forms, magnitudes, and distances, depend nei- 
ther on touch, nor on sight, nor on any external sense exclu- 
sively, but on internal faculties acting on data furnished by 
the senses, and we neglect to ascertain the natural differences 
of capacity in the subjects of our observations in regard to 
these qualities, it is in vain to expeet to arrive at satisfactory 
or ‘consistent conclusions. ' 
But, in addition to a sound eye and a proper endowment 
of the requisite cerebral organs, another very important cen- 
dition is necessary for the perfect exercise, both of direct vi- 
sion; and of the indirect inferences in regard to the qualities 
of external objects, but which is often overlooked, vir.—the 
power of directing and steadily fixing the eye upon an object. 
Mr Charles Bell, in one of his excellent essays in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, on the functions of the nerves, has 
explained the mechanism and influence of the different kinds 
of motion, voluntary and involuntary, to which the eye, is 
subjected; and has shown that many of the perceptions ga- 
nerally attributed te that organ take their rise from a parti- 
cular state of the muscles. P. 178—* When an object is 
er geen, says he, we enjoy two senses. Therg is an impres- 
« gion on the retina ; but we receive also the idea of position or 
e relation, which it is not the office of the reting to ve It is 
hy the consciousness of the degree ort put upde the vo- 
e Juntary muscles that we know the relative position asi ph- 
ee ject to ourselves. The relation existing between the office of 
tt che retina and of the voluntary muscles may be illustrated in 
er the eyes be fixed illuminated object uptil the 
Let e ed upon an illuminated object unti 
ce retina be fig ued, and 5 some measure exhausted y the 
er image, then, closing the eyes, the figure of the object will re- 
e main present to them; and it is quite clear that nothing can 
„change the place of this impression on the retina. But, nol- 
*“ withstanding that the impression on the retina cannot be changed, 
ce the ideas thence arising may ; for, by an exertion of the volun- 
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“ tary muscles af the eyeball, the hedy seen wiil ta 
change its place, and it will, to our feeling, assume different 
e positions, according to the muscle which is exercised. If we 
“ raise the pupil we shall see the body elevated, or if we de- 
< press the pupil, we shall see the body placed below us; and all 
this takes place when the eyelids are shut, and when no new 
impression is conveyed to the retina. The state of the retina 
‘ ip associated a consciousness of mupcular exertion 
“ and it shows that vision, in its extended sense, is a compound 
“ operation, the idea of position of an object having relation to 
er the activity of the muscles. ; 
„We may also show, by varying this experiment, that. an 

** agilated state of the muscles, or a state of action where the 
* muscles are at variance or confused, affects the idea of the 
image. If we look on the luminous body so as to make this 
impression on the retina, and then cover the face so as to ex- 
“clude the light, keeping the eyelids open, and if we now 
* squint, or distort the eyes, the image which was vividly im- 
a 8 : age : 

‘. pressed upon the retina instantly disappears, as if it were oe ae 
cc htte.“ Tt ve move the eye 55 the , muscles, while 
* the impression continues orf the retina, we shall have the no- 
tion of place or relation raised in the mind; but if the motion 
‘< of the eyeball be produced by any other cause, by the invo- 
„ lustary muscles, or by pressure from without, we shall have 
* no corresponding change of sensation.” 
here is much truth in these very remarkable observations, 
ds is shown, not only by Mr Bell's experiments, but by facts 
of daily occurrence; and it is scarcely possible to place in a 
dtronger view the passive nature of the eye itself in leading 
the mind to ideas of visible qualities. The eye, in fact, is to 
the mind just what the telescope is to the eye itself. It re- 
ceiyes, modifies, and transmits the luminous rays, but without 
being in any degree conscious of their properties, and of these 
the mind itself alone judges; and according to the steadi- 
ness with which the telescope is held, and the direction in 
which it is pointed, do our conceptions become more or ‘less 
accurate, and more or less different ; and ‘the same law holds 


obviously in regard to the eye. ` 

Indeed, the unsteadiness consequent upon want of exercise 
and simultaneous co-operation among the voluntary muscles 
is one of the greatest, if not actually the greatest obstacle that 


exists to accurate vision, immediately after sudden restoration 
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we acht; smd it See which) ns we: shal? bave des to 


notice, hus boen alengether neglected, in themany attempts to 
reconcile the phenomena with preconorived Thees af. win. 
Another difference: beteega the organs:ef sense: and ther 
ſnüctions and those of the brain, and. which may engble. as so 
distinguish betwoet: them, is:the-much greater :arhaunti ubim- 
provement.of which the cerebral, functions are sumeptible from 
exercise and.education ; whereas, fram the orgape of ‘new 
asting chiefly in obedienes to. physiosk lawn, dhe! exasute 
their functions (when their development is. spmplete)}: ‘with 
almost un. much ease and accuracy. fram. the veny ‘first, 0s afe 
ter: the: gveatest possible amount of experience: . If a ba 
ssid that touch or that taste impraves by exefciec; , it is 
granted.;, hut nen · it must be observed, that che change hare 
is nat solely 'in the amount of impression made hy.the-exser- 
nal object, but almost entirely in the increased.attention,whiak 
the mind bestows in listening tu it; und, comedquentip, | enem 
here, it is the cerebral organ, and not the external me, chan 
is-ehigfly du . When a clook strikes in 2 rin which 
we sit, intent on another object, -na sanad is hend. Le ui 

drations strike de car as before, but the brain doa notattend 
to. che impression. communicated, in .consaquenga; hy sie au- 
ditory nerve. Bat supposethat we tit in æxpoctatiati / ui heer, 
ing a very gentle tap at a particular hour, me beur dt diss 
tinetly when nobody ele in the room has beard it.: This 
sensibility on our part: nt be said to miss from a. greeter 
and suddenly-acquired perfedtion.of the organ of hearmg in 
us, and is at once admitted to arise from the mind being 
active in a certain direction ; und this is known to depend an 
tus state of the brain. The sensibility of a nerve may, 10 
doubt, be augmented by education ; but the degree in which 
it may be increased, within the limits of health, is very trifliag, 
when compared to the extent to which the action of the in- 
ternal faculties, which take cognizance of its operations, is-m0- 
dified by exercise. The promptitude of action which the 
reflecting faculties acquire from exercise is well known; and 
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expesience shows, that those of Ferm, Calour; Size, ant Ee. 
cality, which are most emplayed in the sense: of wsion, are ne 
exoeptidns to the general. rule, the faedity and: ecotiracy of alk 
of them being misveptible of great. ire. fn :aducalions 
bat.alvage in amat relation to the: original cridawment. Na 
educatan. whatevyur:epuidever. make: Mi Mylne, for example, 
aæjudivióus aun. “When, therefore, ablind personis vex 
me to ght; even supposing that the.:eye iteelf instant 
returns: to a healthy state, it is quite to be expeeted -that ha 
will be a less perfect judge of colour, form, and distance. at 
first than after zix months" practice.. :But.essthe organs, when 
present and im health, always execute their functions in a 
greater er less degree, so, from the first moment: that u diss 
timet nage is formed upon the retina, will sich a perane be 
able, toa certain extent, to distinguish a bright from a dark 
eblour, u a laxge from. a mall object, ar a square from -a 
und one; although he may not be able: to apply the proper 
nate to:dedggimte what he secs for the first time. For the 
will be. gradually imereased.es ke precoede to compare and to 
dontrust a greiter variety v objects:of different qualities, and: 
to collect materials fur forming that mentai standard of com. 
parison which is absolutely. nectesavy for correct judgment, 
and which every one. acquires only .by. varied and extensive 
experienee. ‘Bat when; by way of explaining this increased 
accuracy of pereeption and of judgment, we are setiously 
told, that it arises solely from the illusions of visxm being 
corrected by the sense of touch, and that without such nid we 
could: have no idea of form, magnitude, or distance, we cannot 
but demur to the-proposition. Touch, we have already seen, 
cannot alter the impression made by the luminous rays on the 
retina, and conveyed to the mind by the optic nerve; and, 
therefore, if touch, repeated till the end of time, cannot altar 
in any degree the light or the shade, the form or the size of 
the objects, as seen by the eye, it is self-evident, that no re- 
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petition of touch could ever sufiee to enable us to see dis- 
tances different from what they at first appeared. 

In looking at distant hills in very clear weather, objects 
actually remote seem theh te be near at hand; and, if allow. 
ance is not made by the reasoning: faculties for modifying càr. 
cumatance, cir decition as te the fact will itevitdyly~ be 
` wrong. Bat in this case it is the internal faculties that de- 
cide on the data supplied by the sense, and not the sense it- 
self-tliet is correctesl: - wai 

. Peacisely the samo principle holds gaod with Colau Rérki, 
and Size, as in regard to distance. The newly-acquiced seme 
is but antiniet and an outlet. to the operations of internal 
mental faculties, which judge of these qualities. d ag the 
organs of Colour, Form, and Size are, like those ef F 
Causality, susceptible of educatipn, « it follows, that ch,. 
improves their powers. : But, as these are also tenate; abou 
artificial,’ it necessarily- happen that, berg psd un 
greater: ur less degree by all mankind, the shewtus-chearand 
tlistintt vieion'is dequited, the qualities cotrespouding ty thiad 
must be perceived move or less, perfectly; froni tie · weng frot. 
And stich, adeordingly, is found:invariably tobe Um - 

Haring explained the functions. uf all-theparte:cohnéctéd 
with vision, and with the appoeniation of visible j,, we 
might mow usefully preceed to consider the. history of w vary. 
interesting case of restorntion to eight an * Indy aged festy. 
$90, who was blind. from infancy, ind an account of whieh, 
by Mri Wardtop'of London, has been published int. th Phi. 
lgnophical. ‘Transactions for: 1826; and which, memevety:bas. 
been the subject of much hypothétios! speculation z but, wats 
bmits being exhausted, this must he deferred.ta avethak op- 
portanity: a 4 E in 
cf . N as H stien] > 
Td ` . i 2 . 21775 
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yl.) ) ARTICLE XVI. 


» SUBBTANCE OF A LETTER TO DR A. COMBE, FROM’ 

82 . IHE SURGEON OF H, M. . BLOSGOM. 

Ovx readers are aware that, about two years and a half ago, 
H. A. S. Blossom, Captain Beechey, left England for the P4- 
wfc, on her way to Behring's Straits, on a voyage of disep- 
ery, and to endeayour to fall in with Captain Franklins 

party, proceeding in the opposite direction overland. ‘Thgt 
ee not suecessful in the latter object js 
w. alzo generally known and regretted, particularly as: it 
ers that at one time the distance between these enter- 
prising travellers was very small; and that, had they been 
gware.of cash other's proximity, they could easily haye met, 
Keteresting as all information connected with the progress of 
push an expedition must be, we are happy to be able to lay 
before our readers the substance af a. letter just received by 
Pr A. Combe, from his friend; the very intelligent and able 
surgeon, of tha. Blossom, whose phrenological. remarks so 
Ally add, in our eyes, tn tha value of the information oom. 
mumidated.: The late arrival of this letter (our present Nuss- 
hen being then almost printed off) precludes us from making 
any comments. The begining is dated H. M. 8. Blossom, 
l miles east of Chain Island, Pacific Ocean, 10th aa 
3026, and the end 28th February, 1827. 

e e eee eee 
about six to every white, and from forty to fifty thousand are 
imported annually. They are of different tribes, and come ag 
well from the Mozambique Channel as the western coast of Af. 
rica. Their general resemblance consists in the dark colour of 
their skin, their black hair, flattened noses, small rounded heads, 
the considerable projection of the frontal eminences over the 
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organs of Causality, giving an uprighimess to the ſarebend; 
whilst on each side of these the head is flattened, showing 4 
scanty Ideality. The organ of Self-esteem is sufficiently de 
veloped in some; but I did not remark that of Vanity to be 
in general very prominent. The whole head bears u thlers- 
bly just proportion to the body, which is below the average 
size of that of Englishmen. The common height «appeared 
to be about five feet five inches; not often gifted with bromi 
shoulders or brawny limbs. The calf of the leg is partim- 
larly deficient, and the knees not unfrequently inclined in- 
wards ; but, for the most part, the lower extremities ate very 
straight. They differ most in the degree of projection of 
the lower part of the face, in some being very great, in othes 
the front of the face and head are nearly in a perpendicular 
plane. The different form of the tattooing no doubt di- 
tinguishes different tribes on the African peninsula. The 
tattooed part is very often considerably raised above the 5. 
tural surface,—what I have never seen among the natives 
these seas. The Portuguese Brazilians are notorious fr 
their want of intellect, want of education, and every ba 
manly.—I speak more particularly of the Rio Janeirmm— 
The famed aborigines of Chih, the daring tribe of Ame 
more particularly, we met with at Conception. They are Uf 
low stature, thick and clumsily made, yet their famous wat 
against the Spaniards declare them a bold, intelligent, d 
active race of barbarians. .Their countenance is bread, ther 
eyes small, projecting, and grey, and, when I sw thes, 
looked suffused with the previous nights debauch. Tht 
forehead is low, narrow, and retiring; the nose of tolerably 
good form, neither aquiline nor low; but the extreme di 
tation of the nostrils gives it the appearance of fatness. The 
back part of the head is high and full. The organs of bell 
esteem, of Firmness, and Courage, appeared to be lergt 
They generally wear their hair long and tied up, escircling 
the upper and back part of the head. The side-view of (#0 
whom I saw uncovered, and divested of this profesion of 
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bral ftolblyy vertiaded-ine-of n profile of-'Badnaparte; said 
teh Bed very actunite, am take When’ be vas command 
en ahief ef he artvies of Italy; differing, however, in -the 
er ati retinng forehead of the Aruueatiaus. Their great- 
erdideleaey is mares fvéh ; and, to“ preser ve these ahimiils in 
At voiditien, they enetpt them from al? labour, except the la- 
beerhfebeinging forth: Molina gives the best account of these 
poupld:and:-thiy pert df America. ‘The Spanish CHiliats 
fin che; cduntry I ah say little of.. I saw some fine-made 
-tiek with ie weHlenb feutures; báť no foreheads, and nearly as 
‘Peleonsotw for brains. ` E saw others, # motley and most awk- 
d) squad; in rags, learning the military exercise in the 
priind us quer uf Canveptioti one Sunday evening. These 
Were ane the middie sizé, and looked most provokingty 
stupid. Couk-fiphtinis is the Sunday's armisement of the bei- 
Aar classes, wd, Hke the French, are not destitute of generdl 
Aufortimtzen, but possess small- Heads. The churches are 
‘only-sitanded by the fetnales” ‘Phe head of the hierarchy of 
Obnvepden was saidlto be in Prison Valparaiso is chiefly 
anurpet by English and“ Avnericaris, 
- el proceeded to the shore in’ Cook’s Bay, Easter 
land, we were wet, at half a mile’s distante from it, by 
Abet A Wadidrett neben men and women, all swimming, rait 
Hos dant clangout with their voices, dnd: bring- 
dug widly tlilatspolatots; sttgur: cnbe, banginis, bundles of rueli, 
nadie ,.. . stelt with! thelr fire’ oval cite 
a esund kegalur fenbarea Ther staodth, rounded, slight: 
45 Fecediagf and hig wut narrow foreheads, de rather small, 
dan char sunten durkibrowm eye; aint the strong regutar 
aiis oft ivery white teetty of altes every ons immediately 
.addindasg inbpresset n wily their'strong similarity to what 
lad conceived of tlie New Tenlanders, from the dried 
ben of that pepe browght' to’ Burope. The general con- 
toubofthe-body was tolerably good, but the muscles flabby.” 
-Pire mem were about five feet seven and & half inches ‘high, 
their golour a delicate biscoli-brown, with’ Ege of bio HII. 
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lite tn atot! beinge bE OF ay URRY. THO MHC ere 
Invalofiifeteht degrees UF hartes adde MARA 
Fat ih HO bodts Wah about LW 18 br general the} 
eet Wiee LA Terohsbs) CBSE Ko. 
Minerals hocouit oF —— a enen 
walten tu Ny td them: de la vune Sitt 
rh Hy shiny er ennie 8 
geber rotritt than dither of the varieties from which’ they 
cad idlebsth ded: we found: che population; inm—Desinh bes, 
In ehtouadng to dxty-five: oul; ‘but two of these dsa 
-Baes inteodeedd from a whale:ship. : Of this number Toth 
Aas G tue oy sive of thre! nine mutinerfi who - 
Eiwally came :( ihe island! The others, alp to one; 1 
Hiti wh violent: deaths: Pre of them were killed in 
ay by Weir. Bak servants; whonk They - had opt ssd in 
every way’; and its day of assassination was a febr years only 
“iter Widie’attivdl. Thete! ate even sons gif vp: th iah- 
-Jood descended from them. FHese' men arè in general abbut 
e Ret ten lbches, and 80 strong {keveta? of Meri ks to carry 
"Gfiwheds Of dix-ewt: Ar bine donsidérablé distance’ Nor do they 
-ih gederabyweint vatfity vo fat us not bo pride thitiuselvds on stich 
Hérceeun fegt. The females appibürhIt RV fnales thore br ge- 
"het üppenree! that? F Have any where seen. Their heuduute 
burger; their bodies as Muren aiid D mik. Wey perherm the 
derddert part ‘of the work of their own frre wil? aud desire. 
ape fubtures tire “much inbrowsed, ‘and ‘show Yety Tittle of 
“the ruddy mee in the gruum uf abe. Some have the Pahi- 
! ai bone ce English, But the greater number thé for- 
men Phe | dietéhided ° nostris and ‘thick ips’ appear moet 
1 The M’Ouy family is k strikihg contrast · of ne 
ura features among the Tahitian. The bead is large, 
‘$n ene eWenty-two-nid & half inches in tircumference at: the 
SOs Re bpiaë and eyebrows; in another, twenty-one and an 
eight; und ih erie of the'woinen twenty-thtve (three-fourths 
to un intl with be requited to be deducted for the hair). Self. 
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estecm is generally préeddiifiant, and thé intélleptilat regio is 
well filled. They are a strictly mori drid religions’ rite, Tite 
with few misunderstandings; but the first bent spe too 
high in their own estimation to admit the ¥ 7 a1 ial Sway Of 
old Adams in their worldly matters; but ó Hot odfitend the 
pulpit with him, where he duly performs’ service, Wre. on the 
Sundays, and once or twice on the Wednesdays, 3 ns of 
the new-comers tias taken tlie “schooling charge oul ‘of “has 
hands. They have been very héalthy, without usip any 
medicines or drugs, excepting the salt Väter “of the ocean. 
The old man was married to the woman ‘he “hii tong 108. 
with by our captain. I ami uncertain whether the e 
and ‘privilegey ‘consequent’ thereupon, afforded ihe Accu 
couple the same delight it geüerally does to the young “and 
ardent Jovers.’ ‘He testified, However, gréat anxiety to be 
relieved from a state of disobedience to and of Sinzig dgamst 
the evangelical law. uo 1 1 
4 An anatomical remark, that the position of the internal 
ankle (malleolus), &c., tothe external, is hot Abe cause ot 
the toes and foot being directed outwards,’ is forcibly" * 
pressed on the mind by seeing tHisrobust set Uf ih nth he 
ends of the great toes ‘nearly Wwiéeting, wHilst therr Hels MB dd 
komé distance—The féct' of the Sandwick isiutdels hav A 
Similar positicii. "hone . —ͤ—»— . 15%. 
We ultimately left Pitcaim’s Island on- the Lrüt- Ded 
ber, ‘arid on the 28d made the island of Denos end ef the 
Éw coral formation, and the least advanced in pig W 
‘we afterwards saw. We unfortunately lost: à Dohr ‘dtd he 
män in attempting to land upon it the following dag. N 
not yet inhabited. I have been informed that Mü AAA 
and the youth of Pitcairn’s afterwartls visited it 1h Whe fre 
a whale-ship, for thé purpose of ascertaiing WHERE 
would be an eligible place to colonize when their du isentfurtb 
‘should become too numerous for their present islaH:t ="! 
On the 27th we made the low und néatér ‘Crtsdbie 
‘Island, and the elevated and inore distant giddp or bd 
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named Gambier's. A. few half-naked natives showed them- 
selyes gn the former; 3 but the so recent accident, at ‘Deno had 
probably a great share i in detegring us from attempting the 
sarf, and we did not land, nor did the inhabitants venturg 
out to ps. We , observed no sort of boats among them. 
From a distant view we could only infer, that these people, 
according to subsequent observation, were in every reg 
spect similar to those of Gambier's group, which we 4 
proached on the 29th. It is composed of eleven islan 
—nine voleapic, rocky, and high, the other two coral ; for this 
last formation j js completing a zone round the other islands, a 
filling up the harbours, bays, and spaces which lie at their base. 
The inhabitants presented to us similar manners, customs, an 
behaviour, that did the natives of the Sandwich Islands to Cap- 
tain Cook on his first discovery. ofthem. They were, however, 
more presumptuous, more determined thieves, or rather rob- 
bers; nor could it even be for a moment imagined that our 
commander inspired them with the awe and respect they prof- 
er to their gods, for he was the chief sufferer. At the first 
interview they deprived him of the rudder of his boat, and at 
subsequent attempt to. çopeiliate them he lost his musket, 
bayonet, and a white flag of amity fixed to the point of the 
latter -u rather incongruous combination ! These were never 
recovered, the rudder was. Blood was shed on their side on 
both gpcasions,.and some diyes lọst qn the latter. After this 
we searcely permitted them to come within sight, whilst we 
watered the ship under a strong guard. Our boata, how. 
ever, individually, bad some. partial communication with a 
fen at a time; and before our departure a party, consisting 
pf the greater number of the officers and the marines, headed 
bx ouz enterprising commander, made a last effort at general 
povciliation, and at regaining his lost arms. We visited one 
gf, che chief villages upon the laxgest island, where each na- 
tive seemed to select a friend, and some acted their part witb- 
out deoeit in a time of need. We saw a man whom: we sup- 
posed to be chief. Presents were exchanged, and all seemed 
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wigdaight; tilk te deliveryoftwoodsume, siúch theoda Den 
had purchased, was refused at our departure, -a person dit 
ferent from the one wht had ‘rééeived the purchase- money (an 
ple Karey stepping for and claiming- them; nor would 
pe let them: go when offered a second knife. The chief had 
his present, and would not interfere. „Tbe cap 
ii, I believe, was: trauaded to give up bis clim, and we 
ooh assembled for our departure, or retreat; and had ‘gone 
way, thinking wü were all colleeted, whem we heard-and 
k Lieptehant W. — running after us, beset by some 
fahe nattives;' and balling for assistatite. “We turned, and 
one who wete nearqst our hitherto friends assailed: us with 
-bare hands. Two had the scabbards of 
their cutlasses snatchedfrem their side. A few shots were 
fired; one man fall, and the rest quickly vanished ameng the 
trees. Lieutenant V had been at the faith@? end of 
the village, busily employed sketching, at the mme we 
retired ; and bad it not been for his native ‘friend. wha ác- 
companied him from the time of our landing, giving e Harn- 
ing of our departure, he might have:-faved warse, e was 
permitted, unmolested; tb pa zs the crowd jt thé Hilde Uf the 
village where he had been, but was soon afterwaetlepbwer. 
fully grappled. hy a strangly-mede- pexson, whom, ha. dashed 
to the ground, and made what Haste he tduld, ‘fiPagain 
closely surrounded ö was now in = 
of us. ro 

“ They respect their women, and appest ford er wer chil- 
dren,—live chiefly am a substance made from: tebe und, I 
think, bread-fruit, similar to the food which the. “'pitans 
prepare from the former.’ ‘Fish, I showld: thik; :tlesfotmed 
a great part of their food, oe tet fits 195 

The dead are preserved above ground, wrapped In nu- 
merous folds of fins white tapa of their own manufactued, and 
laid out in different places; often, especially wlien.. falig to 
pieces, under an overhanging ledge of rock in che eli The 
whole integument is dried, like that on the New Zesland 
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as Ader laing Gambiers group on a the 18th Japy, wa 
apomt. several weeks in taking a supetficial survey: uf and. Aar, 
conering the coral.islands, whjch form chiefly what. is called 
the Dangerpus Archüpelage : but we found it by RO MAWS 
meriting this appelintive. Seme were inhabited, ws / not, 
but hone traces of former population. On one, about 450 
niles eastward from Chain Island, we met a numnhr. f. 
seus, tale and female, whe had. left the lester island, wore 
than two yen. ago, to procecd to Tahiti, but had been drizen 
to the eastwand-thus. fan .by repeated gales of wing. ` {They 
all annious to get back ; byt we could only. take one fa- 
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mily, which we landed, to e 4nexpeesdble joy, at Chain 
Island. This is another fact to be added sa::those niready 
known in explanaticn.of the manner ih, which, man Has beed 
spread over the numerous islands of the Paeifie-Geean. -n + 
We weewed:at Pahiti on the 18th March, and remained 
there till the end of. April, feeding upon pigs and bread; 
fruit. The Tabitians are a very indolent; yet a lively 
people. The chiefs are generally men of sense, and, as ‘the, 
greater part are ‘converts to the Christian religion, they do! 
much forthe good behaviour of the lower classes, and. ther 
general good conduct of the inhabitants; but this is rota 
riously thwarted by the profligate manners of the qusent 
dowager, and her sister, the.quegn-regent. The princess, 
sister to the young king, unfortunately treads in their foot; 
steps. The boy is six years of age, entirely leapt: d. edu 
cated at the Missionary school of Eiméo.—The ‘island, pos, 
sesses a code of laws, for which it is indebted to the Missioni 
aries. —They assemble once a year, in May, one — 
sider of the spiritual. and temporal affairs of the Missibiiarg 
establishment, and another to debate the affairs: mne- taws. of! 
the island. The .chiefe:ef the different districts, and, L bë: 
lieve, any one else, may give their opinions,’ and this it’ allt 
that can be styled meetings that can be construed iato p 
rallel with an English house of parliament. The Tahitian; 
. head is remarkable for its height and breadth at Cautious. 
ness. ‘Whe posterior part in perfectly fut, anal mb to he- 
smed- hy che nurse opntiqually pressing. it vithner- du I 
F-conld:see nothing of this - sort, nor did. the mativeg them 
stives'bay' that this ur any other pressore prdducedagag(! sr: 
% Whilst we'lay there, the women dared nes spenly tu coma 
on board; but I am told that the Peacock, an- American! 
ice · f. wur, chat · wan there some monte aſter. user, iI 
ed with them, and · that the Misdionary eause had swfforathez 
great heck, many having open avowed theirenastype t 
e We reuchet' the Sandwich Island in- the! ttf partf tof) 
May, where we founda less: handsome set of peopley darkers 
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e but mdrælabarions. «SBD we e thd uP ithe 
‘dandy Ruropean dredsos, and) the lniies: of r Tien allie, 
‘they. wil all: appedr infevio# tothe Wabitiane da iwenringe dip- 
parel. The houses, with-the-floors Ser with! melt. 
mattings, are decidedly cleaner to all appearance; yet I sus- 
apest-the ewarme-of-flene-pojnt out too clearly that little care 
is taken i in airing these mats, which serve at once as carpet 
and bedding. . 
| Š The moral character of this people Eee APR 
painted: in Cook’s, V ver's, and other.» 
particular cranial’ developnient differs in probably, the aa 
| wey, by the greater extentſof the superior regiobs the lateral 
| surfaces. sloping inwards nd downwarda: Lis bead, too, 
i often assumes an eblong.farm, not unlike the Gothig Scotch. 
| The cia which you bav} procured from thebe'iviands may 
not show these peculiarities; © 5 
a We left thé Hawzlzan (as now called) Islands on the 14 
June, and arrived in the, Bay of Avatscha on the gh, where 
P ond Kamsehitkadale, whom head was -sobénfed in 
an immense bush. of Hack tier, that it wa. in mi. ff gere 
for general form or particular orgaaizatſenn. a P 
„At the St Lawrence Islands I had on. same maimutes 
time to view, at. a short distance, the figutes of thE Séries, 
who agreed ingeneral'with those of-Kotzebue S of 
the Ameriean coast farther north. They. area 
_ an Esquimmi rade, bit much superior in status, Un! fea- 
tures tocthose:en.the-Burgpean shores. ‘Elsiccdubesntal me- 
treat ia generally a.considerable village of halfeiibtegtbaigkn 
huts, roofed with wood covered . withturf ‘Rheve-beceihbe 
more frequent to che N. Ezab hep Capeito the World's End, 
the utennet-imit-of Mr Eleon'a progress in he bargen. 
The carvings aud etchings, i they may be. ep:calledyon 
ivory and bone, of the figures of their mit fumili@e ‘bbjebts, 
—themselves their doge; boats, seals, rein-deer, walrus, and 
other animals,—their dances, with attendant miusiciafis, Ne. 
the small ivory images of themedlves,.are perfectly charac- 
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teristic af Abein general degess. The dead are depasitedan 
rude Hens ofhewn-loguofiwaed, and:eovared with several 
qthararrnot intend: I ribbed, some: af their dounbs, akd 
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24. Locality, inoderate. 
25. Order, moderate. 
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